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PEEFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  KNEBWORTH 

EDITION. 


A  QtJABTEB  of  a  century  diyided  from  each  other  the  two 
labours  of  lore  the  fruits  of  wHcli  are  here  for  the  first 
time  placed  side  by  side. 

It  was  in  1844  that  Sir  Edward  Lytton's  version  of  the 
•*  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller  "  was,  in  its  original  piece- 
meal issue,  drawn  to  a  conclusion  in  the  pages  of  Blcuih'' 
woo^8  Magazine;  while  it  was  in  the  April,  May,  July, 
and  August  numbers,  for  1868,  of  the  same  periodical, 
that  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  metrical  translation  of 
the  "  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace  "  by  Lord  Lytton  were 
tentatively  put  forth,  without  the  slightest  hint  being 
afforded  at  the  moment  as  to  their  authorship.  What 
was  avowedly  aimed  at  in  each  instance  was  a  line  for  line 
equivalent.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  no 
amount  of  toil  or  thought  was  grudged  by  the  translator. 
In  order  to  recognise  this  in  the  instance  of  the  Schiller 
translation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  first  edition 
(that  of  1846)  with  the  second  (that  of  1852),  both  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Blackwood.  The  scrupulous  care 
taken  in  the  revision  of  the  Horace  Translation  may  in  the 
same  way  bo  the  most  readily  appreciated  upon  a  compari- 
son of  the  first  edition,  that  published  in  1869  by  the 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  with  the  second,  that  published  in 
1870  by  the  Messrs.  Longmans.  Here  more  conspicuously 
than  ever  was  rendered  apparent  the  fact  underlying  all 
Lord  Lytton's  labours  in  literature,  that  he  himself  was 
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his  sevt/^st  critic.  Whereyer  ia  these  carefully-elabo- 
rated versions  of  Schiller  and  Horace  he  has  departed 
from  his  otherwise  invariable  practice  of  translating  line 
by  line,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  in  any  way  possible,  word 
for  word,  he  has  done  so  only  where  it  seemed  expedient 
to  care  rather  for  the  poet's  leading  idea  or  inner  meaning 
than  for  his  verbal  manner  of  expressing  it. 

It  was  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  of  these  two 
scholarly  achievements  that  Lord  Lytton  gave  signal 
evidence  in  his  maturity  of  his  readiness  to  modify  upon 
reconsideration  one  of  his  long-cherished  preferences. 
"When,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  employing  in  his 
version  of  "  The  Walk  "  of  Schiller  the  boldest  alternations 
of  rhyme  in  lieu  of  the  long  rhymeless  metre  of  the  German 
original,  he  had  spoken  almost  disdainfully  of  the  latter  as 
of  a  **  spurious  classical  metre,"  which  he  would  not  have 
employed  even  in  the  translation  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus. 
When  undertaking,  long  afterwards,  however,  to  express 
in  familiar  English  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  master- 
lyrist  of  antiquity,  Lord  Lytton  employed  those  purely 
rhythmical  and  strictly  rhymeless  measures  which  were 
but  an  adaptation  to  the  crucial  task  of  translating  Horace, 
of  the  metrical  experiments  already  adventured  upon  by 
him  in  his  "  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus." 
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THE  POEMS  AND  BALLADS 


OF 


SCHILLEE. 


THE  DIVER. 

A  BALLAD. 

[The  original  of  the  story  on  which  Schiller  has  founded  this  hallad, 
matchless  perhaps  for  the  power  and  grandeur  of  its  descriptions,  is  to  he 
found  in  Barcher.  According  to  the  true  principles  of  imitative  art, 
Schiller  has  preserved  all  that  is  striking  in  tne  legend,  and  ennobled  all 
that  is  commonplace.  The  name  of  the  Diver  was  Nicholas,  sumapaed  the 
Fish.  The  Kinp^  appears,  according  to  Hoffmeister's  probable  conjectures, 
to  have  been  either  Frederic  I.  or  Frederic  II.,  of  Sicily.  Date  from 
1295  to  1377.] 

"  Oh,  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold, 
As  to  dive  to  the  howling  charybdis  below  ?-^- 

I  cast  in  the  whirlpool  a  goblet  of  gold, 
And  o'er  it  already  the  dark  waters  flow ; 

Whoever  to  me  may  the  goblet  bring, 

Shall  have  for  his  guerdon  that  gift  of  his  king." 

He  spoke,  and  the  cup  from  the  terrible  steep, 
That,  rugged  and  hoary,  hung  over  the  verge 

Of  the  endless  and  measureless  world  of  the  deep, 
Swirl'd  into  the  maelstrom  that  madden' d  the  surge, 

"  And  where  is  the  diver  so  stout  to  go-— 

I  ask  ye  again — to  the  deep  below  ?  " 

And  the  knights  and  the  squires  that  gathered  around, 
Stood  silent — and  fix'd  on  the  ocean  their  eyes ; 

They  look'd  on  the  dismal  and  savage  Profound, 

And  the  peril  chill'd  back  every  thonght  of  the  prize. 

And  thrice  spoke  the  monarch — "  The  cup  to  win, 

Is  there  never  a  wight  who  will  venture  in  ?  " 
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And  all  as  before  heard  in  silence  the  king — 
Till  a  yonth  with  an  aspect  unfearing  but  gentle, 

'jMid  the  tremuloas  squires — stept  out  from  the  ring, 
Unbuckling  his  girdle,  and  doffing  his  mantle ; 

And  the  murmuring  crowd  as  they  parted  asunder, 

On  the  stately  boy  cast  their  looks  of  wonder. 

As  he  strode  to  the  marge  of  the  summit,  and  gave 
One  glance  on  the  gulf  of  that  merciless  main ; 

Lo !  the  wave  that  for  ever  devours  the  wave, 
Casts  roaringly  up  the  charybdis  again ; 

And,  as  with  the  swell  of  the  far  thunder-boom. 

Bushes  foamingly  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  gloom. 

And  it  bubbles  and  seethes,  and  it  hisses  and  roars,* 
As  when  fire  is  with  water  commix'd  and  contending. 

And  the  spray  of  its  wrath  to  the  welkin  up-soars, 
And  flood  upon  flood  hurries  on,  never-ending. 

And  it  never  will  rest,  nor  from  travail  be  free, 

Like  a  sea  that  is  labouring  the  birth  of  a  sea. 

Yet,  at  length,  comes  a  lull  o'er  the  mighty  commotion. 
As  the  whirlpool  sucks  into  black  smoothness  the  swell 

Of  the  white-foaming  breakers — and  cleaves  thro'  the  ocean 
A  path  that  seems  winding  in  darkness  to  hell. 

Bound  and  round  whirl'd  the  waves — deeper  and  deeper 
still  driven. 

Like  a  gorge  thro'  the  mountainous  main  thunder-riven ! 

The  youth  gave  his  trust  to  his  Maker !     Before 
That  path  through  the  riven  abyss  closed  again — 

Hark !  a  shriek  from  the  crowd  rang  aloft  from  the  shore, 
And,  behold !  he  is  whirl'd  in  the  grasp  of  the  main  ! 

And  o'er  him  the  breakers  mysteriously  roU'd, 

And  the  giant-mouth  closed  on  the  swimmer  so  bold. 

*  **ITnd  es  wallet,  iind  siedet,  und  brauset,  und  zischt,"  &c.    Goethe 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  truthfulness  of  these  Unas,  of  which  his 

Sersonal  observation  at  the  Falls  of  the  Bhiue  enabled  him  to  judge. 
cMlJer  modestly  owns  his  obligations  to  Homer's  descriptions  of  Charybdis, 
Odyss.  1.  12.  Ijie  property  of  the  higher  order  of  imagination  to  reflect 
truth,  though  not  familiar  to  experience,  is  singularly  illustrated  in  this 
description.    Schiller  had  never  seen  even  a  Waterfall. 
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O'er  the  surface  grim  silence  lay  dark  ;  but  the  crowd 

Heard  the  wail  from  the  deep  murmur  hollow  and  fell ; 
They  harken  and  shudder,  lamenting  aloud — 

•*  (Jallant  youth — ^noble  heart — ^fare-thee-well,  fare-thee- 
well!^' 
More  hollow  and  more  wails  the  deep  on  the  ear- 
More  dread  and  more  dread  grows  suspense  in  its  fear. 

If  thou  shouldst  in  those  waters  thy  diadem  £ing, 
And  cry,  "  Who  may  find  it  shall  win  it  and  wear ; " 

God  wot,  though  the  prize  were  the  crown  of  a  king — 
A  crown  at  such  hazard  were  valued  too  dear. 

For  never  shall  lips  of  the  living  reveal 

What  the  deeps  that  howl  yonder  in  terror  conceal. 

Oh,  many  a  bark,  to  that  breast  grappled  fast, 
Has  gone  down  to  the  fearful  and  fathomless  grave ; 

Again,  crashed  together  the  keel  and  the  mast, 
To  be  seen,  toss'd  aloft  in  the  glee  of  the  wave. — 

Like  the  growth  of  a  storm  ever  louder  and  clearer, 

Grows  the  roar  of  the  gulf  rising  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  it  bubbles  and  seethes,  and  it  hisses  and  roars, 
As  when  fire  is  with  water  commix'd  and  contending ; 

And  the  spray  of  its  wrath  to  the  welkin  up- soars, 
And  flood  upon  flood  hurries  on,  never  ending ; 

And  as  with  the  swell  of  the  far  thunder-boom, 

Rushes  roaringly  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  gloom. 

And,  lo  !  from  the  heart  of  that  far-floating  gloom,* 
What  gleams  on  the  darkness  so  swanlike  and  white  ? 

Lo !  an  arm  and  a  neck,  glancing  up  from  the  tomb ! — 
They  battle — the  Man's  with  the  Element's  might. 

It  is  he — ^it  is  he  !  in  his  left  hand  behold. 

As  a  sign — as  a  joy  ! — shines  the  goblet  of  gold ! 

And  he  breathed  deep,  and  he  breathed  long, 
And  he  greeted  the  heavenly  delight  of  the  day. 

They  gaze  on  each  other — they  shout,  as  they  throng— 
"  He  lives — ^lo  the  ocean  has  render'd  its  prey ! 

*  The  same  rhyme  as  the  preceding  line  in  the  original. 
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And  safe  from  the  whirlpool  and  free  from  the  grave, 
Comes  back  to  the  daylight  the  soul  of  the  brave !  " 

And  he  comes,  with  the  crowd  in  their  clamour  and  gleo, 
And  the  goblet  his  daring  has  won  from  the  water. 

He  lifts  to  the  king  as  he  sinks  on  his  knee  ; — 

And  the  king  from    her    maidens    has  beckon'd  his 
daughter — 

She  pours  to  the  boy  the  bright  wine  which  they  bring, 

And  thus  spake  the  Diver — **  Long  life  to  the  king  I 

"  Happy  they  whom  the  rose-hues  of  daylight  rejoice. 
The  air  and  the  sky  that  to  mortals  are  given ! 

May  the  horror  below  never  more  find  a  voice — 
Nor  Man  stretch  too  far  the  wide  mercy  of  Heaven ! 

Never  more — ^never  more  may  he  lift  from  the  sight 

The  veil  which  is  woven  with  Terror  and  Night ! 

"  Quick-brightening  like  lightning — ^it  tore  me  along, 
Down,  down,  till  the  gush  of  a  torrent,  at  play 

In  the  rocks  of  its  wilderness,  caught  me — and  strong 
As  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  it  whirPd  me  away. 

Vain,  vain  was  my  struggle — the  circle  had  won  me, 

Bound  and  round  in  its  dance,  the  wild  element  spun  me. 

"And  I  caird  on  my  God,  and  my  God  heard  my  prayer 
In  the  strength  of  my  need,  in  the  gasp  of  my  breath — 

And  show'd  me  a  crag  that  rose  up  from  the  lair. 
And  I  clung  to  it,  nimbly — and  baffled  the  death  I 

And,  safe  in  the  perils  around  me,  behold 

On  the  spikes  of  the  coral  the  goblet  of  gold. 

"  Below,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  drear. 
Spread  the  gloomy,  and  purple,  and  pathless  Obscure ! 

A  silence  of  Horror  that  slept  on  the  ear. 

That  the  eye  more  appall'd  might  the  Horror  endure ! 

Salamander — snake — dragon — ^vast  reptiles  that  dwell 

In  the  deep— coiPd  about  the  grim  jaws  of  their  hell. 

"Dark-crawl'd — glided  dark  the  unspeakable  swarms, 
Cltimp'd  together  in  masses,  misshapen  and  vast — 

Here  clung  and  here  bristled  the  fashionless  forms — 
Here  the  dark-moving  bulk  of  the  Hammer-fish  pass'd — 
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And  with  teeth  grinning  white,  and  a  menacing  motion, 
Went  the  terrible  Shark — ^the  HysBna  of  Ocean. 

"  There  I  hung,  and  the  awe  gather'd  icily  o'er  me. 

So  far  from  the  earth,  where  man's  help  there  was  none ! 

The  One  Human  Thing,  with  the  Goblins  before  me — 
Alone — in  a  loneness  so  ghastly — ^alone  ! 

Fathom-deep  from  man's  eye  in  the  speechless  profound, 

With  the  death  of  the  Main  and  the  Monsters  around* 

"  Methought,  as  I  gazed  through  the  darkness,  that  now 
It  *  saw — the  dread  hundred- limbed  creature — ^its  prey ! 

And  darted — 0  God !  from  the  far  flaming-bough 
Of  the  coral,  I  swept  on  the  horrible  way ; 

And  it  seized  me,  the  wave  with  its  wrath  and  its  roar, 

It  seized  me  to  save — King,  the  danger  is  o'er ! " 

On  the  youth  gazed  the  monarch,  and  marvell'd ;  quoth  ho, 
"  Bold  Diver,  the  goblet  I  promised  is  thine. 

And  this  ring  will  I  give,  a  fresh  guerdon  to  thee, 
Never  jewels  more  precious  shone  up  from  the  mine ; 

If  thou'lt  bring  me  fresh  tidings,  and  venture  again ; 

To  say  what  lies  hid  in  the  innermost  main  ?  " 

Then  outspake  the  daughter  in  tender  emotion : 

"  Ah  !  father,  my  father,  what  more  can  there  rest  ? 

Enough  of  this  sport  with  the  pitiless  ocean — 

He  has  served  thee  as  none  would,  thyself  has  conf  est. 

If  nothing  can  slake  thy  wild  thirst  of  desire. 

Let  thy  knights  put  to  shame  the  exploit  of  the  squire  I " 

The  king  seized  the  goblet — ^he  swung  it  oa  high, 
And  whirling,  it  fell  in  the  roar  of  the  tide : 

*'  But  bring  back  that  goblet  again  to  my  eye, 
And  I'll  hold  thee  the  dearest  that  rides  by  my  side ; 

And  thine  arms  shall  embrace,  as  thy  bride,  I  decree, 

The  maiden  whose  pity  now  pleadeth  for  thee." 


•  «. 


-da  kroch's  heran,"  &c. 


The  It  in  tlio  original  has  been  greatly  admired.    The  poet  thus  vaguely 
represents  the  fabulous  misshapen  monster,  the  Polypus  of  the  ancients. 

c  2 
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In  his  heart,  as  he  listened,  there  leapt  the  wild  joy — 
And  the  hope  and  the  love  through  his  eyes  spoke  in  fire, 

On  that  hloom,  on  that  hlash,  gazed  delighted  the  boy ; 
The  maiden — she  faints  at  the  feet  of  her  sire ! 

Here  the  gnerdon  divine,  there  the  danger  beneath  ; 

He  resolves !     To  the  strife  with  the  life  and  the  death ! 

They  hear  the  loud  surges  sweep  back  in  their  swell, 
Their  coming  the  thunder-sound  heralds  along ! 

Fond  eyes  *  yet  are  tracking  the  spot  where  he  fell : 
They  come,  the  wild  waters,  in  tumult  and  throng, 

Boaring  up  to  the  clifE — roaring  back,  as  before. 

But  no  wave  ever  brings  the  lost  youth  to  the  shore. 

This  ballad  is  the  first  composed  by  Schiller,  if  we  except  his  early  and 
ruder  lay  of  "  Count  Eberhard,  the  Quarreller,"  which  really,  however, 
has  more  of  the  true  old  ballad  spirit  about  it  than  those  rrand  and  artistic 
tales  elaborated  by  his  riper  genius  and  belonging  to  a  scnool  of  poetiy,  to 
which  the  ancient  Ballad  singer  certainly  never  pretended  to  aspire.  .  . 
The  old  Ballad  is  but  a  simple  narrative,  without  any  symbolical  or 
interior  meaning.  .  .  But  in  most  of  the  performances  to  which  Schiller 
has  given  the  name  of  Ballad,  a  certain  purpose,  not  to  say  philosophy,  in 
conception,  elevates  the  Narrative  into  Dramatic  dignity. .".  .  Bighuv,  for 
instance,  has  "The  Diver"  been  called  a  Lyrical  Tragedy  in  two  Acta— 
the  first  act  ending  with  the  disappearance  of  the  hero  amidst  the  whirl- 
pool; and  the  conception  of  tne  contest  of  Man's  will  with  physical 
N'ature, ....  together  with  the  darkly  hinted  moral,  not  to  stretch  too  far 
the  mercy  of  Heaven, .  . .  belong  in  themselves  to  the  design  and  the 
ethics  of  Tragedy. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  art  which  Schiller  employs  upon  Mb 
narrative  poems. — ^Though  he  usually  enters  at  once  on  the  interest  of  his 
story,  and  adopts,  for  the  most  part,  the  simple  and  level  style  of  recital,  he 
selects  a  subject  admitting  naturally  of  some  striking  picture,  upon  which 
he  lavishes  those  resources  of  description  that  are  only  at  the  command  of  a 
great  poet ;  . .  .  thus  elevating  the  ancient  ballad  not  only  into  something 
of  the  Drama,  bj  conception,  but  into  something  of  the  Epic  by  execution. — 
The  reader  will  recognise  this  peculiarity  in  the  aescnption  of  the 
Charybdis  and  the  Abyss  in  the  Ballad  he  has  just  concludea — ^in  that  of 
ttie  Storm  in  "  Hero  and  Leander  "^f  the  Forge  and  the  Catholic  Rituid  in 
"  Fridolin  " — of  the  Furies  in  the  "  Cranes  of  D)ycus,'*  &c. .  .  .  "We  have 
the  more  drawn  the  reader's  notice  to  these  distinctions  between  the  simple 
ballad  of  the  ancient  minstrels,  and  the  artistical  narratives  of  SchUler — 
because  it  seems  to  us,  that  our  English  critics  are  too  much  inclined  to 
consider  that  modem  Ballad-writing  succeeds  or  fails  in  proportion  as  it 
seizes  merely  the  spirit  of  the  ancient.  .  .  .  But  this  would  out  lower  genius 
to  an  exercise  of  the  same  imitative  ingenuity  which  a  school-boy  or  a 
college  prizeman  displays  ui)on  Latin  Lyrics  ...  in  which  the  merit  con- 
sists in  the  avoidance  of  originality.  The  Great  Poet  cannot  be  content  with 
only  imitating  what  he  studies :  And  he  succeeds  really  in  proportion  not 

*  Yiz. :  the  Sing's  Daughter.    Hoffmeister,  Sup.  iy.  301. 
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to  his  fidelity  but  his  innoyations  . . .  that  is,  in  proportion  as  ho  improyes 
upon  what  senres  him  as  a  model. 

In  the  ballad  of  "  The  Diver,"  Schiller  not  only  sought  the  simDle  but 
the  sublime. — According  to  his  own  just  theory — "The  Main  Ingreaient  of 
Terror  is  the  Uoknown."  He  here  seeks  to  accomplish  as  a  poet  what  he 
before  perceived  as  a  critic.  .  .  .  And  certainly  the  picture  of  his  lonely 
Diver  amidst  the  hoiTors  of  the  Abyss,  dwells  upon  the  memory  amongst  the 
sublimest  conceptions  of  modem  Poetry. 


THE   GLOVE. 


A   TALE. 


[The  original  of  this  well-known  story  is  in  St.  Foix— (J^wat  sur  FaiHs) 

date  the  reign  of  Francis  I.] 

Before  his  lion-court, 
To  see  the  griesly  sport, 

Sate  the  king ; 
Beside  him  gronp'd  his  princely  peers, 
And  dames  aloft,  in  circling  tiers, 

Wreath'd  round  their  blooming  ring. 

King  Francis,  where  he  sate, 

Raised  a  finger — ^yawn'd  the  gate, 

And,  slow  from  his  repose, 

A  LION  goes ! 

Dambly  he  gazed  around 

The  foe-encircled  ground ; 

And,  with  a  lazy  gape. 

He  stretch'd  his  lordly  shape, 

And  shook  his  careless  mane, 

And — ^laid  him  down  again ! 

A  finger  raised  the  king — 
And  nimbly  have  the  guard 
A  second  gate  unbarr'd  ; 

Forth,  with  a  rushing  spring, 

A  TIGER  sprung ! 
Wildly  the  wild  one  yell'd 
When  the  lion  he  beheld ; 
And,  bristling  at  the  look. 
With  his  tail  his  sides  he  strook, 

And  rolled  his  rabid  tongue  ; 
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In  many  a  wary  ring 

He  swept  round  the  forest  king, 

With  a  fell  and  rattling  sonnd ; — 

And  laid  him  on  the  ground, 
Orommelling ! 
The  king  raised  his  finger ;  then 
Leap'd  two  leopards  from  the  den 

With  a  bound ; 
And  boldly  bounded  they 
Where  the  crouching  tiger  lay 

Terrible ! 
And  he  griped  the  beasts  in  his  deadly  hold  ; 
In  the  grim  embrace  they  grappled  and  roU'd ; 

Rose  the  lion  with  a  roar ! 

And  stood  the  strife  before ; 

And  the  wild-cats  on  the  spot. 

From  the  blood-thirst,  wroth  and  hot, 
Halted  still ! 

Now  from  the  balcony  above, 
A  snowy  hand  let  fall  a  glove  : — 
Midway  between  the  beasts  of  prey, 
Lion  and  tiger ;  there  it  lay. 
The  winsome  lady*s  glove ! 

Fair  Cunigonde  said,  with  a  lip  of  scorn, 

To  the  knight  Delorges — "  If  the  love  you  have  sworn 

Were  as  gallant  and  leal  as  you  boast  it  to  be, 

I  might  ask  you  to  bring  back  that  glove  to  me  !  " 

The  knight  left  the  place  where  the  lady  sate  ; 
The  knight  he  has  pass'd  thro'  the  fearful  gate  ; 
The  lion  and  tiger  he  stoop*d  above, 
And  his  fingers  have  closed  on  the  lady's  glove ! 

All  shuddering  and  stunn'd,  they  beheld  him  there — 

The  noble  knights  and  the  ladies  fair ; 

But  loud  was  the  joy  and  the  praise  the  while 

He  bore  back  the  glove  with  his  tranquil  smile  ! 

With  a  tender  look  in  her  softening  eyes, 
That  promised  reward  to  his  warmest  sighs, 


.■)• 
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Fair  Gimigonde  rose  lier  knight  to  grace, 

He  toss'd  the  glove  in  the  lady's  face ! 

''  Kay,  spore  me  the  guerdon,  at  least,"  quoth  he ; 

And  he  left  for  ever  that  fair  ladye ! 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  TOGGENBURG. 

\hi  thiB  beautiful  ballad,  Schiller  is  but  little  indebted  to  the  true  legend 
of  To^^enburg,  which  is  nevertheless  well  adapted  to  Narrative  Poetry, 
Ida,  wife  of  Henry  Count  of  Toggenburg,  was  suspected  by  her  husband  of 
a  guilty  attachment  to  one  of  his  vassals,  and  ordered  to  be  thrown  from  a 
high  wall.  Her  life,  however,  was  miraculously  saved ;  she  lived  for  some 
time  as  a  female  hermit  in  the  neighbouring  forest^  till  she  was  at  length 
discovered,  and  her  innocence  recognised.  She  remsed  to  live  again  with 
the  Lord  whose  jealousy  had  wronged  her,  retired  to  a  convent,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  a  saint  after  her  death.  This  Le^^end,  if  abandoned  by 
Schiller,  has  found  a  German  Poet  not  unworthy  of  its  simple  beauty  and 
pathos.  Schiller  has  rather  founded  his  poem,  which  sufficiently  tells  its 
own  tale,  upon  a  Tyrolese  Legend,  similar  to  the  one  that  yet  consecrates 
Bolandseck  and  Nonnenworth  on  the  Bhine.  Hoffmeister  implies  that, 
unlike  "The Diver,"  and  some  other  of  Schiller's  Ballads,  "The  Knight 
of  Toggenburg"  dispenses  with  all  intellectual  and  typical  meaning,  draws 
its  poetry  from  feeling,  and  has  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  moving  the 
heart.  Still  upon  Feeling  itself  are  founded  those  ideal  truths  which  make 
up  the  true  philosophy  of  a  Poet.  In  these  few  stanzas  are  represented  the 
poetical  chivalry  of  an  age — the  contest  between  the  earthly  passion  and 
the  religious  devotion,  wMch  constantly  agitated  human  life  in  the  era  of 
the  Crusades.  How  much  of  deep  thought  has  been  emploved  to  arouse  the 
feelings — what  intimate  conviction  of  the  moral  of  the  middle  a^es,  in  the 
picture  of  the  Knight  looking  up  to  the  convent— of  the  Nun  bowing  calmly 
to  the  vale !] 

"  Knight,  a  sister's  quiet  love 

Gives  my  heart  to  thee ! 
Ask  me  not  for  other  love, 

For  it  paineth  me ! 
Calmly  could'st  thou  greet  me  now, 

Calmly  from  me  go  ; 
Calmly  ever, — why  dost  thou 

Weep  in  sUenoe,  so  ?  " 

Sadly — (not  a  word  he  said  !)^ 

To  the  heart  she  wrung, 
Sadly  elasp'd  he  once  tbe  maid, 

On  his  steed  he  sprung ! 
"  Up,  my  men  of  Swisserland !  " 

Up  awake  the  brave  ! 
Forth  they  go — ^the  Red-Cross  band^ 

To  the  Saviour's  grave ! 
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High  your  deeds,  and  great  your  fame, 

Heroes  of  tlie  tomb  I 
Olaucing  through  the  carnage  came 

Many  a  dauntless  plume. 
Terror  of  the  Moorish  foe, 

Toggenburg,  thou  art ! 
But  thy  heart  is  heavy !     Oh, 

Heavy  is  thy  heart ! 

Heavy  was  the  load  his  breast 

For  a  twelvemonth  bore  : 
Never  can  his  trouble  rest ! 

And  he  left  the  shore. 
Lo  !  a  ship  on  Joppa's  strand, 

Breeze  and  billow  fair. 
On  to  that  beloved  land, 

Where  she  breathes  the  air  ! 

Knocking  at  her  castle-gate 

Was  the  pilgrim  heard ; 
*    Woe  the  answer  from  the  grate  I 

Woe  the  thunder- word ! 
**  She  thou  seekest  lives — a  Nun ! 

To  the  world  she  died ! 
When,  with  yester-morning's  sun, 

Heaven  received  a  Bride  ! " 

From  that  day,  his  father's  hall 

Ne'er  his  home  may  be ; 
Helm,  and  hauberk,  steed  and  all. 

Evermore  left  he ! 
Where  his  castle-crowned  height 

Frowns  the  valley  down. 
Dwells  unknown  the  hermit-knight. 

In  a  sackcloth  gown. 

Bude  the  hut  he  built  him  there, 

Where  his  eyes  may  view 
Wall  and  cloister  glisten  fair 

Dusky  lindens  through.* 

♦  In  this  descripiion  (though  to  the  best   of  our  recollection,  it  has 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  his  many  commentators)  Schiller  evidently  has  his 
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There,  when  dawn  was  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  eve-star  shone, 
Sate  he  with  mute  wistful  eyes, 

Sate  he  there — alone  ! 

Looking  to  the  cloister,  still. 

Looking  forth  afar. 
Looking  to  her  lattice — till 

Clink'd  the  lattice-bar. 
Till — a  passing  glimpse  allow'd — 

Pansed  her  image  pale, 
Calm  and  angel-mild,  and  bow'd 

Meekly  tow'rds  the  vale. 

Then  the  watch  of  day  was  o*er, 

Then,  consoled  awhile, 
Down  he  lay,  to  greet  once  more. 

Morning's  early  smile. 
Days  and  years  are  gone,  and  still 

Looks  he  forth  afar. 
Uncomplaining,  hoping — ^till 

Clinks  the  lattice-bar : 

Till, — ^a  passing  glimpse  allow'd,— 

Pansed  her  image  pale. 
Calm,  and  angel-mild,  and  bow'd 

Meekly  tow*rds  the  vale. 
So,  npon  that  lonely  spot, 

Sate  he,  dead  at  last, 
With  the  look  where  life  was  not 

Tow'rds  the  casement  cast ! 

eye  and  his  mind  upon  the  scene  of  his  early  childhood  at  Lorch,  a  scene  to 
which  in  later  life  he  was  fondly  attached. 

The  village  of  Lorch  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  convent, 
before  the  walls  of  which  springs  an  old  linden  or  lime  tree.  The  ruinea 
castle  of  Hohenstaufen  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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THE  MEETING. 

[This  poem  and  the  two  that  immediately  follow,  appear  to  have  been 
inspired  by  Charlotte  yon  Lengefeld,  whom  Schiller  aucrwards  married.] 

I. 
I  SEE  her  still,  with  many  a  fair  one  nigh, 

Of  every  fair  the  stateliest  shape  appear : 
Like  a  lone  sun  she  shone  npon  my  eye — 

I  stood  afar,  and  durst  not  venture  near. 
Seized,  as  her  presence  brighten'd  round  me,  by 

The  trembling  passion  of  voluptuous  fear, 
Yet,  swift,  as  borne  upon  some  hurrying  wing. 
The  impulse  snateh'd  me,  and  I  struck  the  string  I 

n. 

What  then  I  felt — ^what  sung — ^my  memory  hence 
From  that  wild  moment  would  in  vain  invoke — 

It  was  the  life  of  some  discovered  sense 
That  in  the  heart's  divine  emotion  spoke ; 

Long  years  imprisoned,  and  escaping  thence 
From  every  chain,  the  Soul  enclmnted  broke, 

And  found  a  music  in  its  own  deep  core, 

Its  holiest,  deepest  deep,  unguess'd  before. 

in. 
Like  melody  long  hush'd,  and  lost  in  space. 

Back  to  its  home  the  breathing  spirit  came : 
I  looked,  and  saw  upon  that  angel  face 

The  fair  love  circled  with  the  modest  shame ; 
I  heard  (and  heaven  descended  on  the  place) 

Low-whisper'd  words  a  charmed  truth  proclaim — 
Save  in  thy  choral  hymns,  O  spirit-shore, 
Ne'er  may  I  hear  such  thrilling  sweetness  more ! 

IV. 

"  I  know  the  worth  within  the  heart  which  sighs, 
Yet  shuns,  the  modest  sorrow  to  declare ; 

And  what  rude  Fortune  niggardly  denies, 
Love  to  the  noble  can  with  love  repair. 

The  lowly  have  the  birthright  of  the  skies  ; 

Love  only  culls  the  flower  that  love  should  wear ; 
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And  ne'er  in  vain  for  love's  rich  gifts  shall  yearn 
The  heart  that  feels  their  wealth — and  can  return !  *'  * 


THE  ASSIGNATION. 


pToTE. — In  Schiller  the  eight  long  lines  that  conclude  each  st&nza  of 

this  charming  love-poem,  instead  of  rhyming  alternately,  as  in  the  trans- 

'  lation,  chime  flomewhat  to  the  tune  of  iUyron's  Bon  Jtuin — six  lines  rh}'ming 

with  each  other,  and  IJie  two  lost  forming  a  sepajste  couplet.    In  other 

respects  the  tmuslatiou,  it  is  hoped,  is  sufficiently  close  and  literal.] 

I. 

Hear  I  the  creaking  gate  unclose  ? 

The  gleaming  latch  uplifted  ? 
No — 'twas  the  wind  that,  whirring,  rose, 

Amidst  the  poplars  drifted  ! 

Adorn  thyself,  thou  green  leaf-bowering  roof, 

Destined  the  Bright  One's  presence  to  receive, 
For  her,  a  shadowy  palace-hall  aloof 

With  holy  Night,  thy  boughs  familiar  weave. 
And  ye  sweet  flatteries  of  the  delicate  air. 

Awake  and  sport  her  rosy  cheek  around, 
When  their  light  weight  the  tender  feet  shall  bear. 

When  Beauty  comes  to  Passion's  trysting-ground. 

II. 

Hush !  what  amidst  the  copses  crept — 

So  swiftly  by  me  now  ? 
No — 'twas  the  startled  bird  that  swept 

The  light  leaves  of  the  bough ! 

Day,  quench  thy  torch !  come,  ghost-like,  from  on  high, 

With  thy  loved  Silence,  come,  thou  haunting  Eve, 
Broaden  below  thy  web  of  purple  dye. 

Which  lulled  boughs  mysterious  round  us  weave. 
For  love's  delight,  enduring  listeners  none. 

The  froward  witness  of  the  light  "V^ill  flee ; 
Hesper  alone,  the  rosy  Silent  One, 

Down-glancing  may  our  sweet  Familiar  be ! 

*  This  is  the  only  one  of  Schiller's  poems  that  reminds  us  of  the  Italian 
poets.  ->It  has  in  it  something  of  the  sweet  mannerism  of  Petiiirch. 
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III. 

What  murmur  in  the  distance  spoke, 

And  like  a  whisper  died  P 
No ! — 'twas  the  swan  that  gently  broke 

In  rings  the  silver  tide ! 

Soft  to  my  ear  there  comes  a  mnsic-flow ; 

In  gleesome  mnrmnr  glides  the  waterfall ; 
To  Zephyr's  kiss  the  flowers  are  bending  low ; 

Through  life  goes  joy,  exchanging  joy  with  all. 
Tempt  to  the  touch  the  grapes — ^the  blushing  fruit,* 

Voluptuous  swelling  from  the  leaves  that  hide ; 
And,  drinking  fever  from  my  cheek,  the  mute 

Air  sleeps  all  liquid  in  the  Odour-Tide ! 

IV. 

Hark !  through  the  alley  hear  I  now 

A  footfall  ?     Comes  the  maiden  ? 
No, — 'twas  the  fruit  slid  from  the  bough. 

With  its  own  richness  laden  ! 

Day's  lustrous  eyes  grow  heavy  in  sweet  death. 

And  pale  and  paler  wane  his  jocund  hues, 
The  flowers  too  gentle  for  his  glowing  breath, 

Ope  their  frank  beauty  to  the  twilight  dews. 
The  bright  face  of  the  moon  is  still  and  lone. 

Melts  in  vast  masses  the  world  silently ; 
Slides  from  each  charm  the  slowly-loosening  zone ; 

And  round  all  beauty,  veilless,  roves  the  eye. 

V. 

What  yonder  seems  to  glimmer  ? 

Her  white  robe's  glancing  hues  ? — 
No, — 'twas  the  column's  shimmer 

Athwart  the  darksome  yews ! 

0,  longing  heart,  no  more  delight-upbuoy'd 
Let  the  sweet  airy  image  thee  befool ! 

The  arms  that  would  embrace  her  clasp  the  void : 
This  feverish  breast  no  phantom-bliss  can  cool. 

*  The  Peach. 
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0,  waft  her  here,  the  true^  the  living  one  ! 

Let  but  my  hand  her  hand,  the  tender,  feel — 
The  very  shadow  of  her  robe  alone  I — 

So  into  life  the  idle  dream  shall  steal ! 


As  glide  from  heaven,  when  least  we  ween, 

The  rosy  hours  of  bliss, 
All  gently  came  the  maid,  unseen  :— 

He  waked  beneath  her  kiss ! 


THE   SECRET. 


And  not  a  word  by  her  was  spoken ; 

For  niany  a  listener's  ear  was  by. 
But  sweetly  was  the  silence  broken. 

For  eye  could  well  interpret  eye. 
Soft  to  thy  hush'd  pavilion  stealing. 

Thou  fair,  far-spreading  Beech,  I  glide. 
Thy  favouring  veil  our  forms  concealing. 

And  all  the  garish  world  denied. 

From  far,  with  dull,  unquiet  clamour. 

Labours  the  vex'd  and  busy  day. 
And,  through  the  hum,  the  sullen  hammer 

Comes  heaving  down  its  heavy  way. 
Thus  man  pursues  his  weary  calling. 

And  wrings  the  hard  life  from  the  sky. 
While  happiness  unseen  is  falling 

Down  from  God's  bosom  silently. 

0,  all  unheard  be  still  the  lonely 

Delights  in  our  true  love  embrac'd. 
The  hearts  that  never  loved  can  only 

Disturb  the  well  they  shun  to  taste. 
The  world  but  searches  to  destroy  her, 

The  Bliss  conceaFd  from  vulgar  eyes- 
Li  secret  seize,  in  stealth  enjoy  her. 

Ere  watchful  Envy  can  surprise. 
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Soft,  upon  tiptoe,  comes  she  greeting, 

Thro'  silent  night  she  loves  to  stray, 
A  nymph,  that  fades  to  air,  if  meeting 

One  gaze  her  mysteries  to  betray. 
Roll  round  us,  roll,  thou  softest  river,* 

Thy  broadening  stream,  a  barrier  given. 
And  guard  with  threat'ning  waves  for  ever 

This  one  last  Heritage  of  Heaven ! 


TO  EMMA 

I. 

Amidst  the  cloud-grey  deeps  afar 

The  Bliss  departed  lies ; 
How  linger  on  one  lonely  star 

The  loving  wistful  eyes ! 
Alas — a  star  in  truth — the  light 
Shines  but  a  signal  of  the  night ! 

II. 

If  lock'd  within  the  icy  chili 

Of  the  long  sleep,  thou  wert — 
My  faithful  grief  could  find  thee  still 

A  life  within  my  heart ; — 
But,  oh,  the  Worse  despair  to  see 
Thee  live  to  earth,  and  die  to  me ! 

III. 

Can  those  sweet  longing  hopes,  which  make 

Love's  essence,  thus  decay  ? 
Can  that  be  love  which  doth  forsake  ? — 

That  love — which  fades  away  ? 
That  earthly  gifts  are  brief,  I  knew — 
Is  that  all  heaven-born  mortal  too  ? 

*  Probably  the  river  Saale,  on  the  banks  of  which  Schiller  was  accus- 
tomed to  meet  his  Charlotte. 
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THE  POET  TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 

(written  at  WEIMAR.) 
I. 

Friends,  fairer  times  liave  been 
(Who  can  deny  ?)  than  we  ourselves  have  seen ; 
And  an  old  race  of  more  majestic  worth. 
Were  History  silent  on  the  Past,  in  sooth, 
A  thousand  stones  would  witness  of  the  truth 

Which  men  disbury  from  the  womb  of  earth. 
But  yet  that  race,  if  more  endowed  than  ours 

Is  past ! — ^no  joy  to  death  can  glory  give ; 
But  we — we  are — to  us  the  breathing  hours, 

They  have  the  best — ^who  live ! 

II. 

Suns  are  of  happier  ray 

Than  where,  not  ill,  we  while  our  life  away, 

If  the  far- wandering  traveller  speaks  aright ; 

But  much  which  Nature  hath  to  us  denied 

Hath  not  kind  Art,  the  genial  friend,  supplied, 
And  our  hearts  warm'd  beneath  her  mother-light ! 
Tho'  native  not  beneath  our  winters  keen. 

Or  bays  or  myrtle — for  our  mountain  shrines 
And  hardy  brows,  their  lusty  garlands  green 

Weave  the  thick-clustering  vines. 

III. 

Well  may  proud  hearts  take  pleasure 

Where  change  four  worlds  their  intermingled  treasure, 

And  Trade's  great  pomp  the  wanderer  may  behold. 

Where,  on  rich  Thames,  a  thousand  sails  unfurl'd 

Or  seek  or  leave  the  market  of  the  world — 
And  throned  in  splendour  sits  the  Earth-god, — gold. 
But  never,  in  the  mire  of  troubled  streams, 

Sweird  by  wild  torrents  from  the  mountain's  breast^ 
But  on  the  still  wave's  mirror,  the  soft  beams 

Of  happy  sunshine  rest.* 

*  These  lines  afford  on^  of  the  many  instances  of  the  peculiar  tena- 
city "with  which  Schiller  retained  certain  favourite  ideas.     At  the  age  of 
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Pronder  and  more  elate 

Than  we  o*  the  North,  beside  the  Angel's  Gate  * 

The  beggar  basking  views  eternal  Rome! 

Round  to  his  gaze  bright-swarming  beauties  given, 
And,  holy  in  the  heaven,  a  second  heaven, 

The  world's  large  wonder,  hangs  St.  Peter's  Dome. 

But  Rome  in  all  her  glory  is  a  grave, 

The  Past,  that  ghost  of  power,  alone  is  hers, 

Strew'd  by  the  green  Hours,  where  the  young  leaves  wave 
Breathes  all  the  life  that  stirs ! 

Elsewhere  are  nobler  things 

Than  to  our  souls  our  scant  existence  brings  : 

The  New  beneath  the  sun  hath  never  been. 

Yet  still  the  greatness  of  each  elder  age 

We  see — the  conscious  phantoms  of  the  stage — 
As  the  world  finds  its  symbol  on  the  scene. t 
Life  but  repeats  itself,  all  stale  and  worn ; 

Sweet  Phantasy  alone  is  young  for  ever ; 
What  ne*er  and  nowhere  on  the  earth  was  bom  J 

Alone  grows  aged  never. 


EVENING. 
(from  a  picture.) 


Sink,  shining  god — ^tired  Nature  halts ;  and  parch'd 
Earth  needs  the  dews ;  adown  the  welkin  arch'd 
Falter  thy  languid  steeds ; — 
Sink  in  thy  ocean  halls  ! 
Who  beckons  from  the  crystal  waves  unto  thee  ? 
Knows  not  thy  heart  the  smiles  of  love  that  woo  thee  ? 
Quicken  the  homeward  steeds  ! 
The  silver  Thetis  calls  ! 

seventeen  he  had  said,  "Not  on  the  stormy  sea,  but  on  the  calm  and 
glassy  stream,  docs  the  sun  reflect  itself." — See  Hofl&neister,  Part  iv., 
p.  39. 
*  St.  Peter's  Church. 

t  The  signification  of  these  lines  in  the  original  has  been  dispated-cwe 
accept  Hoffmeister's  interpretation. — Part  vi.,  p.  40. 
X  "  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 

The  Consecration  and  the  Poet's  Dream." — ^Wobdswobth, 
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Swift  to  her  arms  lie  springs,  and,  with  the  bridle 
Young  Eros  toys — the  gladdening  steeds  (as  idle 
The  guideless  chariot  rests) 
The  cool  wave  bend  above ; 
And  Night,  with  gentle  step  and  melancholy, 
Breathes  low  through  heaven ;  with  her  comes  Love  the 
holy- 
Phoebus  the  lover  rests,— 
Be  all  life,  rest  and  love ! 


THE  LONGING. 


FiiOM  out  this  dim  and  gloomy  hollow. 

Where  hang  the  cold  clouds  heavily. 
Could  I  but  gain  the  clue  to  follow, 

How  blessed  would  the  journey  be  ! 
Aloft  I  see  a  fair  dominion. 

Through  time  and  change  all  vernal  still ; 
But  where  the  power,  and  what  the  pinion. 

To  gain  the  ever-blooming  hill  ? 

Afar  I  hear  the  music  ringing — 

The  lulling  sounds  of  heaven's  repose, 
And  the  light  gales  are  downward  bringing 

The  sweets  of  flowers  the  mountain  knows. 
I  see  the  fruits,  all  golden-glowing. 

Beckon  the  glossy  leaves  between. 
And  o'er  the  blooms  that  there  are  blowing 

Nor  blight  nor  winter's  wrath  hath  been. 

To  suns  that  shine  for  ever,  yonder, 

O'er  fields  that  fade  not,  sweet  to  flee  : 
The  very  winds  that  there  may  wander. 

How  healing  must  their  breathing  be  ! 
But  lo,  between  us  rolls  a  river — 

O'er  which  the  wrathful  tempest  raves ; 
I  feel  the  soul  within  me  shiver 

To  gaze  upon  the  gloomy  waves. 
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A  rocking  boat  mine  eyes  discover, 

But,  woe  is  me,  the  pilot  fails  ! — 
In,  boldly  in — ^undaunted  over  ! 

And  trust  the  life  that  swells  the  sails  ! 
Thou  must  believe,  and  thou  must  venture, 

In  fearless  faith  thy  safety  dwells ; 
*  By  miracles  alone  men  enter 

The  glorious  Land  of  Miracles  ! 


THE  PILGRIM. 


Youth's  gay  spring-time  scarcely  knowing 

Went  I  forth  the  world  to  roam — 
And  the  dance  of  youth,  the  glowing, 

Left  I  in  my  Father's  home. 
Of  my  birthright,  glad-believing. 

Of  my  world-gear  took  I  none, 
Careless  as  an  infant,  cleaving 

To  my  pilgrim  staff  alone. 
For  I  placed  my  mighty  hope  in 

Dim  and  holy  words  of  Faith, 
"  Wander  forth — the  way  is  open 

Ever  on  the  upward  path — 
Till  thou  gain  the  Golden  Portal, 

Till  its  gates  unclose  to  thee. 
There  the  Earthly  and  the  Mortal, 

Deathless  and  Divine  shall  be  !  " 
Night  on  Morning  stole,  on  stealeth, 

Never,  never  stand  I  still, 
And  the  Future  yet  concealeth, 

What  I  seek,  and  what  I  will ! 
Mount  on  mount  arose  before  me, 

Torrents  hemm'd  me  every  side. 
Bat  I  built  a  bridge  that  bore  me 

O'er  the  roaring  tempest-tide. 
Towards  the  East  I  reach'd  a  river, 

On  its  shores  I  did  not  rest ; 
Faith  from  Danger  can  deliver, 

And  I  trusted  to  its  breast. 

*  "  "Wo  kein  "Wunder  geschicht,  ist  kein  Begliickter  zu  sehn.'* 

ScHiLLEB,  Das  OliicJc, 
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Drifted  in  the  whirling  motion, 

Seas  themselves  around  me  roll — 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  ocean, 

Far  and  farther  flies  the  goal. 
While  I  live  is  never  given 

Bridge  or  wave  the  goal  to  near — 
Earth  will  never  meet  the  Heaven, 

Never  can  the  There  be  Here  ! 

The  two  poems  of  "  The  Longing  "  and  "  The  Pilgrim  '*  belong  to  a  class 
which  may  oe  said  to  allegorise  Feeling,  and  the  meaning,  agreeably  to  the 
genius  of  allegory  or  paraDle,  has  been  left  somewhat  obscure.  The  com- 
mentators agree  in  referring  both  poems  to  the  illustration  of  the  Ideal, 
"  The  Longing  "  represents  the  desiie  to  escape  from  the  real  world  into  the 
higher  realms  of  being.  "The  Pilgrim"  represents  the  active  labour  of 
the  idealist  to  reach  "  the  Golden  Gate."  The  belief  in  what  is  beyond 
Beality  is  necessary  to  all  who  would  escape  from  the  Keal ;  and  in  "The 
Longing  "  it  is  intmiated  that  that  belief  may  attain  the  end.  But  "  The 
Pil^im,"  after  all  his  travail,  finds  that  the  earth  will  never  reach  the 
heaven,  and  the  There  never  can  be  Here.  The  two  poems  are  certainly 
capable  of  an  interpretation  at  once  loftier  and  more  familiar  than  that 
which  the  commentators  give  to  it.  They  are  apparentiy  intended  to 
express  the  natural  human  feeling — common  not  to  poets  alone,  but  to  us  all 
— ^tiie  human  feeling  which  approaches  to  an  instinct,  and  in  which  so  many 
philosophers  have  recognised  tne  inward  assurance  of  a  hereafter,  viz.,  the 
desire  to  escape  from  the  coldness  and  confinement, "  the  valley  and  the 
cloud"  of  actual  life,  into  the  happier  world  which  smUes,  in  truth,  ever- 
more upon  those  who  believe  that  it  exists  :  the  desire  of  the  poet  is  identical 
with  the  desire  of  the  religious  man.  He  who  longs  for  another  world — 
only  to  be  attained  by  abstraction  from  tiie  low  desires  of  this — longs  for 
what  the  Christian  strives  for.  And  if  he  finds,  with  Schiller's  Pilgrim, 
that  in  spite  of  all  his  longing  and  all  his  labour,  tiic  goal  cannot  be  reachea 
below,  still,  as  Schiller  expresses  it  elsewhere,  "  He  has  had  Hope — ^his  belief 
has  been  his  reward."  That  Heaven  which  "The  Longing"  yearns  for, 
which  "The  Pilgrim"  seeks,  may  be  called  " The  Ideal,"  or  whatever  else 
refiners  please ;  but,  in  plain  fact  and  m  plain  words,  that  Ideal  is  the  Here- 
after—is  Heaven ! 


THE   DANCE. 


See  how  like  lightest  waves  at  play,  the  airy  dancers 

fleet; 
And  scarcely  feels  the  floor  the  wings  of  those  harmonious 

feet. 
Oh,  are  they  flying  shadows  from  their  native  forms  set 

free  ? 

Or  phantoms  in  the  fairy  ring  that  summer  moonbeams 

see? 

D  2 
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As,  by  tbe  gentle  zepbyr  blown,  some  ligbt  mist  flees  in 
air, 

As  skifiPs  tbat  skim  adowu  the  tide,  when  silver  waves  are 
fair. 

So  sports  the  docile  footstep  to  the  heave  of  that  sweet 
measure. 

As  music  wafts  the  form  aloft  at  its  melodious  pleasure, 

Now  breaking  through  the  woven  chain  of  the  entangled 
dance. 

From  where  the  ranks  the  thickest  press,  a  bolder  pair 
advance, 

The  path  they  leave  behind  them  lost — ^wide  opes  the  path 
beyond. 

The  way  unfolds  or  closes  up  as  by  a  magic  wand. 

See  now,   they  vanish  from  the   gaze  in  wild  confusion 
blended ; 

Ah,  in  sweet   chaos  whirl'd  again,  that   gentle  world  is 
ended ! 

No! — disentangled  glides    the    knot,    the    gay   disorder 
ranges — 

The  only  system  ruling  here,  a  grace  that  ever  changes. 

For  aye  destroyed — ^for  aye  renewed,  whirls  on  that  fair 
creation ; 

And  yet  one  peaceful  law  can  still  pervade  in  each  mu- 
tation. 

Ajid  what  can  to  the  reeling  maze  breathe  harmony  and 
vigour, 

Ajid  give  an  order  and  repose  to  every  gliding  figure  ? 

That  each  a  ruler  to  himself  doth  but  himself  obey. 

Yet  through  the  hurrying  course  still  keeps  his  own  ap- 
pointed way. 

What,  would'st  thou  know  ?     It  is  in  truth  the  mighty 
power  of  Tune, 

A  power  that  every  step  obeys,  as  tides  obey  the  moon  ; 

That  threadeth  with  a  golden  clue  the  intricate  employ- 
ment. 

Curbs  bounding  strength  to  tranquil  grace,  and  tames  the 
wild  enjoyment. 

And  comes  the  world's  wide  harmony  in  vain  upon  thine 
cars? 

The  stream  of   music   borne   aloft   from   yonder   choral 
spheres  ? 
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And  fcel'st  thou  not  tlio  measure  whicli  Eternal  Nature 

keeps? 
The  whirling  Dance  for  ever  held  in  yonder  azure  deeps  ? 
The  suns  that  wheel  in  varying  maze  ? — That  music  thou 

discemest  ? 
No !     Thou  canst  honour  that  in  sport  which  thou  for- 

gett'st  in  earnest. 

Note. — ^This  poem  is  verjr  characteristic  of  the  noble  ease  with  which 
Schiller  often  loves  to  surprise  the  reader,  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
matter  for  the  loftiest  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  familiar  subjects. 
What  can  be  more  accurate  and  happy  than  the  poet's  description  of  the 
national  dance,  as  if  such  description  were  his  only  object — the  outpouring, 
as  it  were,  of  a  young  gallant,  intoxicated  by  the  music,  and  dizzy  with  the 
waltz  ?  Suddenly  and  imperceptibly  the  reader  finds  himself  elevated  from 
a  trivial  scene.  He  is  borne  upward  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  He 
bows  before  the  great  law  of  the  universe — ^the  young  gallant  is  ti-ansformed 
into  the  mighty  teacher ;  and  this  without  one  hard  conceit — without  one 
touch  of  pedantry.  It  is  but  a  flash  of  Ught ;  and  where  glowed  the  playful 
picture,  snines  the  solemn  moral. 


THE  SHARINQ  OF  THE  EARTH. 

"  Take  the  world,"  cried  the  God  from  his  heaven 

To  men — "  I  proclaim  you  its  heirs ; 
To  divide  it  amongst  you  'tis  given, 

You  have  only  to  settle  the  shares." 

Each  takes  for  himself  as  it  pleases, 
Old  and  young  have  alike  their  desire ; 

The  Harvest  the  Husbandman  seizes, 
Thror  gh  the  wood  and  the  chase  sweeps  the  Squire. 

The  Merchant  his  warehouse  is  locking — 

The  Abbot  is  choosing  his  wine — 
Cries  the  Monarch,  the  thoroughfares  blocking. 

"  Every  toll  for  the  passage  is  mine  !  " 

All  too  late,  when  the  sharing  was  over. 
Comes  the  Poet — He  came  from  afar — 

Nothing  left  can  the  laggard  discover. 
Not  an  inch  but  its  owners  there  are. 

"  Woe  is  me,  is  there  nothing  remaining. 
For  the  son  who  best  loves  thee  alone !  " 

Thus  to  Jove  went  his  voice  in  complaining, 
As  he  fell  at  the  Thunderer's  throne. 
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"  In  tbe  land  of  the  dreams  if  abiding," 
Quoth  the  God — "  Canst  thon  nmrmnr  at  me  ? 

Where  wert  thouy  "when  the  Earth  was  dividing  ?  " 
"  I  WAS,"  said  the  Poet,  **  by  thee  !  " 

"  Mine  eye  by  thy  glory  was  captnr'd — 

Mine  ear  by  thy  music  of  bliss, 
Pardon  him  whom  thy  world  so  enraptur'd— • 

As  to  lose  him  his  portion  in  this !  " 

"  Alas,"  said  the  God—"  Earth  is  given  ! 

Field,  forest,  and  market,  and  all ! — 
What  say  you  to  quarters  in  Heaven  ? 

We'll  admit  you  whenever  you  call !  " 


THE  INDIAN  DEATH-DIRGE. 

[The  idea  of  this  Poem  is  taken  from  Carver's  Ti-avels  through  North 
America.  Goethe  reckoned  it  amongst  Schiller's  best  poems  of  the  kind, 
and  wished  he  had  made  a  dozen  such.  But,  precisely  because  Goethe 
admired  it  for  its  objectivity ,  William  von  Ilumboldt,  found  it  wanting  in 
ideality.    See  Hoftmeister,  pp.  3,  311.] 

See  on  his  mat — as  if  of  yore, 

All  life-like,  sits  he  here  ! 
With  that  same  aspect  which  he  wore 

When  light  to  him  was  dear. 
But  where  the  right  hand's  strength  ? — and  where 

The  breath  that  loved  to  breathe. 
To  the  Great  Spirit  aloft  in  air. 

The  peace-pipe's  lusty  wreath  ? 
And  where  the  hawk-like  eye,  alas  ! 

That  wont  the  deer  pursue. 
Along  the  waves  of  rippling  grass. 

Or  fields  that  shone  with  dew  ? 
Are  these  the  limber,  bounding  feet, 

That  swept  the  winter  snows  ? 
What  stateliest  stag  so  fast  and  fleet  ? 

Their  speed  outstript  the  roe's ! 
These  arms  that  then  the  sturdy  bow 

Could  supple  from  its  pride. 
How  stark  and  helpless  hang  they  now 

Ad  own  the  stiffen'd  side ! 
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Yet  weal  to  him — at  peace  lie  strays 

Where  never  fall  the  snows  ; 
Wliere  o'er  the  meadows  springs  the  mai^(* 

That  mortal  never  sows  : 
Where  birds  are  blithe  on  every  brake — 

Where  forests  teem  with  deer — 
Where  glide  the  fish  through  every  lake — 

One  chase  from  year  to  year  ! 
With  spirits  now  he  feasts  above ; 

All  left  us — to  revere 
The  deeds  we  honour  with  our  love, 

The  dust  we  bury  here. 
Here  bring  the  last  gifts ! — loud  and  shrill 

Wail,  death-dirge  for  the  brave  ! 
What  pleased  him  most  in  life  may  still 

Grive  pleasure  in  the  grave. 
We  lay  the  axe  beneath  his  head 

He  swung,  when  strength  was  strong — 
The  bear  on  which  his  banquets  fed — 

The  way  from  earth  is  long ! 
And  here,  new-sharpen'd,  place  the  knife 

That  sever'd  from  the  clay, 
From  which  the  axe  had  spoil'd  the  life, 

The  conquer'd  scalp  away  ! 
The  paints  that  deck  the  Dead,  bestow — 

Yes,  place  them  in  his  hand — 
That  red  the  Kingly  Shade  may  glow 

Amidst  the  Spirit-Land ! 
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rriie  Bcenerv  of  Gotthardt  is  here  personified.] 
The  three  following  ballads,  in  which  Switzerland  is  the  scene,  beti'ay 
their  origin  in  Schiller's  studies  for  the  drama  of  William  Tell. 

To  the  solemn  abyss  leads  the  terrible  path, 
The  life  and  the  death  winding  dizzy  between  ; 

[n  thy  desolate  way,  grim  with  menace  and  wrath. 
To  daunt  thee  the  spectres  of  giants  are  seen  ; 

That  thou  wake  not  the  Wild  One,*  all  silently  tread — 

Let  thy  lip  breathe  no  breath  in  the  pathway  of  Dread ! 

♦  The  ayalanohe—the  Equivoque  of  the  original,  turning  on  the  Swiss 
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Hipfli  over  the  marge  of  tlie  horrible  deep 

Hangs  and  hovers  a  Bridge' with  its  phantom-like  span,* 
Not  by  man  was  it  built,  o'er  the  vastness  to  sweep ; 

Such  thought  never  came  to  the  daring  of  Man  ! 
The  stream  roars  beneath — late  and  early  it  raves — 
But   the   bridge    which   it   threatens,  is    safe   from   the 
waves. 

Black-yawning  a  Portal,  thy  soul  to  affright, 

Like  the  gate  to  the  kingdom,  the  Fiend  for  the  king — 

Yet  beyond  it  there  smiles  but  a  land  of  delight. 

Where   the  Autumn    in    marriage   is   met    with    the 
Spring. 

From  a  lot  which  the  care  and  the  trouble  assail, 

Could  I  fly  to  the  bliss  of  that  balm-breathing  vale ! 

Through  that  field,  from  a  fount  ever  hidden  their  birth. 
Four  Rivers  in  tumult  rush  roaringly  forth ; 

They  fly  to  the  fourfold  divisions  of  earth — 

The  sunrise,  the  sunset,  the  south,  and  the  north. 

And,  true  to  the  mystical  mother  that  bore, 

Forth  they  rush  to  their  goal,  and  are  lost  evermore.     * 

High  over  the  races  of  men  in  the  blue 

Of  the  ether,  the  Mount  in  twin  summits  is  riven ; 

There,  veil'd  in  the  gold- woven  webs  of  the  dew. 

Moves  the  Dance  of  the  Clouds — the  pale  Daughters  of 
Heaven ! 

There,  in  solitude  circles  their  mystical  maze, 

Where  no  witness  can  hearken,  no  earthborn  surveys. 

August  on  a  throne  which  no  ages  can  move. 
Sits  a  Queen,  in  her  beauty  serene  and  sublime, t 

The  diadem  blazing  with  diamonds  above 
The  glory  of  brows,  never  darkened  by  time, 

word  Zawine,  it  is  impossible  to  render  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 
The  giants  in  the  preceding  line  are  the  rocks  that  oyerhang  the  pass  which 
winds  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  of  a  roaring  stream. 

*  The  Devil's  Bridge.  The  Land  of  Delight  (called  in  Tell  « a  serene 
valley  of  joy  ")  to  which  the  dreary  portal  (in  Tell  the  black  rock  gate)  leads, 
is  the  Urse  Yale.  The  four  rivers,  in  the  next  stanza,  are  the  Ecus,  the 
Shine,  the  Tessin,  and  the  Kh6ne. 

t  The  everlasting  glacier.    See  William  Tell,  act  v.  scene  2. 
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His  arrows  of  light  on  that  form  shoots  the  san — 
And  he  gilds  them  with  all,  but  he  warms  them  with 
none ! 


THE  ALP  HUNTER. 

[Founded  on  a  legend  of  the  Valley  of  Onnond,  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud.] 

"  Wilt  thoa  not,  thy  lamblings  heeding, 

(Soft  and  innocent  are  they !) 
Watch  them  on  the  herbage  feeding. 

Or  beside  the  brooklet  play  ?  " 
"  Mother,  mother,  let  me  go, 

O'er  the  mount  to  chase  the  roe." 

"  Wilt  thou  not,  around  thee  bringing, 
Lure  the  herds  with  lively  horn  ? — 

Gaily  go  the  clear  bells  ringing, 

Through  the  echoing  forest  borne !  " 

"  Mother,  mother,  let  me  go, 
0*er  the  wilds  to  chase  the  roe.*' 

"  Wilt  thou  not  (their  blushes  woo  thee !) 
In  their  sweet  beds  tend  thy  flowers  ; 

Smiles  so  fair  a  garden  to  thee. 

Where  the  savage  mountain  lours  ?  " 

**  Leave  the  flowers  in  peace  to  blow ; 

Mother,  mother,  let  me  go !  " 

On  and  ever  onwards  bounding. 

Scours  the  hunter  to  the  chase. 
On  and  ever  onwards  hounding 

To  the  mountain's  wildest  space. — 
Swift,  as  footed  by  the  wind. 
Flies  before  the  trembling  hind. 

Light  and  limber,  upwards  driven. 

On  the  hoar  crag  quivering. 
Or  through  gorges  thunder-riven 

Leaps  she  with  her  airy  spring ! 
But  behind  her  still  the  Foe — 
Near,  and  near  the  deadly  bow ! 
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Fast  and  faster  on — nnslack'ning ; 

Now  she  hangs  above  the  brink, 
Where  the  last  rocks,  grim  and  black'ning, 

Down  the  gulf  abruptly  sink. 
Never  pathway  there  may  wind, 
Chasms  below — and  death  behind ! 

To  the  hard  man — dumb-lamenting, 
Turns  she  with  her  look  of  woe  ; 

Turns  in  vain — ^the  Unrelenting 

Meets  the  look — ^and  bends  the  bow.— 

Sudden — from  the  darksome  deep, 

Rose  the  Spirit  of  the  Steep  ! — 

And  his  godlike  hand  extending. 
From  the  hunter  snatch*d  the  prey, 

"  Wherefore,  woo  and  slaughter  sending. 
To  my  solitary  sway  ? — 

Why  should  my  herds  before  thee  fall  ? — 

There's  boom  upon  the  Earth  for  all  !  '* 


RUDOLF  OF  HAPSBURa. 

A  BALLAD. 

[Hinrichs  properly  classes  this  striking  ballad  (together  with  the  j'et 
gi-ander  one  of  the  *'  Fight  with  the  Dragon  ")  amongst  those  designed  to 
depict  and  exalt  the  virtue  of  Humility.  The  source  of  tlie  story  is  in 
-^gidius  Tschudi,  a  Swiss  chronicler ;  and  Schiller  appears  to  have  adhered, 
with  much  fidelity,  to  the  original  narrative.] 

At  Aachen,  in  imperial  state, 

In  that  time-hallow* d  hall  renown'd, 

At  solemn  feast  King  Rudolf  sate. 
The  day  that  saw  the  hero  crown'd ! 

Bohemia  and  thy  Palgrave,  Rhine, 

Give  this  the  feast,  and  that  the  wine ;  * 

*  The  office,  at  the  coronation  feast,  of  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine 
(Grand  Sewer  of  the  Empire  and  one  of  the  Seven  Electors)  was  to  bear  the 
Imperial  Globe  and  set  the  dishes  on  the  board ;  that  of  the  King  of  Bohemia 
was  cup-bearer.  The  latter  was  not,  however,  present,  as  Schiller  himself 
observed  in  a  note  ^omitted  in  the  editions  of  his  collected  works),  at  the 
coronation  of  Rudolr. 
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Tlie  Arch  Electoral  Seven, 
Like  choral  stars  around  the  sun, 
Gird  him  whose  hand  a  world  has  won, 

The  anointed  choice  of  Heaven, 

In  galleries  raised  above  the  pomp, 

Press'd  crowd  on  crowd  their  panting  way; 
And  with  the  joy-resonnding  tromp, 
Bang  out  the  million's  loud  hurra  ! 
For  closed  at  last  the  age  of  slaughter, 
When  human  blood  was  pour'd  as  water— 

Law  dawns  upon  the  world  !  * 
Sharp  force  no  more  shall  right  the  wrong, 
And  grind  the  weak  to  crown  the  strong- — 
War's  carnage-flag  is  f  url'd  ! 

In  Rudolf's  hand  the  goblet  shines — 
And  gaily  round  the  board  look'd  he ; 

"  And  proud  the  feast,  and  bright  the  wines 
My  kingly  heart  feels  glad  to  me  ! 

Yet  where  the  Gladness-Bringer — blest 

In  the  sweet  art  which  moves  the  breast 
With  lyre  and  verse  divine  ? 

Dear  from  my  youth  the  craft  of  song, 

And  what  as  knight  I  loved  so  long, 
As  Kaisar,  still  be  mine." 

Lo,  from  the  circle  bending  there. 
With  sweeping  robe  the  Bard  appears, 

As  silver  white  his  gleaming  hair, 

Bleach'd  by  the  many  winds  of  years  ; 

"  And  music  sleeps  in  golden  strings — 

Love's  rich  reward  the  minstrel  sings, 
Well  known  to  him  the  All 

High  thoughts  and  ardent  souls  desire  ! 

What  would  the  Kaisar  from  the  lyre 
Amidst  the  banquet-hall  ?  *' 

*  literally,  "  A  judge  (ein  itchier)  was  again  upon  the  earth."  The 
word  substituted  in  the  translation  is  introduced  in  order  to  recall  to  the 
reader  the  sublime  name  given,  not  without  justice,  to  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg, 
viz.,  "Thb  Living  Law." 
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The  Great  One  smiled — "  Not  mine  the  sway — 

The  minstrel  owns  a  loftier  power — 
A  mightier  king  inspires  the  lay — 

Its  hest — The  Impulse  of  the  Hour  !  " 
As  through  wide  air  the  tempeste  sweep, 
As  gash  the  springs  from  mystic  deep, 

Or  lone  untrodden  glen ; 
So  from  dark  hidden  fount  within, 
Comes  Song,  its  own  wild  world  to  win 
Amidst  the  souls  of  men  !  " 

Swift  with  the  fire  the  minstrel  glow'd. 

And  loud  the  music  swept  the  ear : — 
"  Forth  to  the  chase  a  Hero  rode. 

To  hunt  the  bounding  chamois-deer ; 
With  shaft  and  horn  the  squire  behind ; — 
Through  greensward  meads  the  riders  wind — 

A  small  sweet  bell  they  hear. 
Lo,  with  the  Host,  a  holy  man, — 
Before  him  strides  the  sacristan. 

And  the  bell  sounds  near  and  near. 

"  The  noble  hunter  down-inclined 

His  reverent  head  and  soften'd  eye, 
And  honour'd  with  a  Christian's  mind 

The  Christ  who  loves  humility  ! 
Loud  through  the  pasture,  brawls  and  raves 
A  brook — the  rains  had  fed  the  waves. 

And  torrents  from  the  hill. 
His  sandal  shoon  the  priest  unbound, 
And  laid  the  Host  upon  the  ground, 
And  near'd  the  swollen  rill ! 

*  *  What  wouldst  thou,  priest? '  the  Count  began, 

As,  marvelling  much,  he  halted  there. 
*  Sir  Count,  I  seek  a  dying  man. 

Sore-hungering  for  the  heavenly  fare. 
The  bridge  that  once  its  safety  gave. 
Rent  by  the  anger  of  the  wave. 
Drifts  down  the  tide  below. 
Yet  barefoot  now,  I  will  not  fear 
(The  soul  that  seeks  its  God,  to  cheer)- 
Through  the  wild  wave  to  go  T 
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"  He  gave  that  priest  the  knightly  steed, 
He  reach'd  that  priest  the  lordly  reins, 

That  he  might  serve  the  sick  man's  need, 
Nor  slight  the  task  that  heaven  ordains. 

He  took  tike  horse  the  sqnire  bestrode ; 

On  to  the  chase  the  hunter  rode, 
On  to  the  sick  the  priest ! 

And  when  the  morrow's  sun  was  red, 

The  servant  of  the  Saviour  led 
Back  to  its  lord  the  beast. 

" '  Now  Heaven  f orfend ! '  the  Hero  cried, 
'  That  e'er  to  chase  op  battle  more 

These  limbs  the  sacred  steed  bestride 
That  once  my  Maker's  image  bore ; 

If  not  a  boon  allow' d  to  thee, 

Thy  Lord  and  mine  its  Master  be, 
My  tribute  to  the  King, 

From  whom  I  hold,  as  fiefs,  since  birth. 

Honour,  renown,  the  goods  of  earth, 
Life  and  each  living  thing  ! ' 

"  *  So  may  the  God,  who  faileth  never 
To  hear  the  weak  and  guide  the  dim, 

To  thee  give  honour  here  and  ever. 
As  thou  hast  duly  honour'd  Him ! 

Far-famed  ev'n  now  through  Swisserland, 

Thy  generous  heart  and  dauntless  hand  ; 
And  fair  from  thine  embrace. 

Six  daughters  bloom,*  six  crowns  to  bring, 

Blest  as  the  daughters  of  a  king, 
*  The  mothers  of  a  rage  !  " 

The  mighty  Elaisar  heard  amazed  ! 

His  heart  was  in  the  days  of  old ; 
Into  the  minstrel's  heart  he  gazed, 

That  tale  the  Kaisar's  own  had  told. 

♦  At  the  coronation  of  Rudolf  was  celebrated  the  marriage-feast  of  three 
of  his  daughters — to  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  Otto  of  Brandenburg,  and  Albrecht 
of  Saxony.  His  other  three  daughters  married  afterwards  Otto,  nephew  of 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  Charles  Martell,  son  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  "Wen- 
ceslaus,  son  of  Ottocar  of  Bohemia.  The*royal  house  of  England  numbers 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  amongst  its  ancestors. 
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Yes,  in  the  bard  the  priest  he  knew, 
And  m  the  purple  veH'd  from  view 

The  gush  of  holy  tears  ! 
A  thrill  through  that  vast  audience  ran, 
And  every  heart  the  godlike  man 

Revering  God — reveres ! 
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Who  comes  ? — ^why  rushes  fast  and  loud. 
Through  lane  and  street  the  hurtling  crowd, 
Is  Rhodes  on  fire  ? — Hurrah ! — ^along 
Faster  and  fast  storms  the  throng  ! 
High  towers  a  shape  in  knightly  garb — 
Behold  the  Rider  and  the  Barb ! 
Behind  is  dragg'd  a  wondrous  load ; 
Beneath  what  monster  groans  the  road  ? 
The  horrid  jaws — the  Crocodile, 

The  shape  the  mightier  Dragon,  shows — 
From  Man  to  Monster  all  the  while — 

The  alternate  wonder  glancing  goes. 

Shout  thousands,  with  a  single  voice, 
"  Behold  the  Dragon,  and  rejoice. 
Safe  roves  the  herd,  and  safe  the  swain  ! 
Lo ! — there  the  Slayer — here  the  Slain  ! 
Full  many  a  breast,  a  gallant  life. 
Has  waged  against  the  ghastly  strife, 
And  ne'er  returned  to  mortal  sight — 
Hurrah,  then,  for  the  Hero  Knight !  " 
So  to  the  Cloister,  where  the  vow'd 

And  peerless  brethren  of  St.  John 
Jri  conclave  sit — that  sea-like  crowd, 

Wave  upon  wave,  goes  thundering  on. 

High  o'er  the  rest,  the  chief  is  seen — 
There  wends  the  Knight  with  modest  mien ; 
Pours  through  the  galleries  raised  for  all 
Above  that  Hero-council  Hall, 
The  crowd — And  thus  the  Victor  One  : — 
"  Prince — the  knigTit's  duty  I  have  done. 
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The  Dragon  tliat  devoured  the  land 
Lies  slain  beneath  thy  servant's  hand  ; 
Free,  o'er  the  pasture,  rove  the  flocks — 

And  free  the  idler's  steps  may  stray — 
And  freely  o'er  the  lonely  rocks, 

The  holier  pilgrim  wends  his  way !  " 

A  lofty  look  the  Master  gave  : 
"  Certes,"  he  said,  "  thy  deed  is  brave ; 
Dread  was  the  danger,  dread  the  fight- 
Bold  deeds  bring  fame  to  vulgar  knight ; 
But  say,  what  sways  with  holier  laws 
The  knight  who  sees  in  Christ  his  cause, 
And  wears  his  cross  ?  " — Then  every  cheek 
Grew  pale  to  hear  the  Master  speak ; 
But  nobler  was  the  blush  that  spread 

His  face — the  Victor's  of  the  day — 
As  bending  lowly — "  Prince,"  he  said; 

"  His  noblest  duty — to  obey  !  " 

"  And  yet  that  duty,  son,"  replied 
The  chief  "  methinks  thou  hast  denied 
And  dared  thy  sacred  sword  to  wield 
For  fame  in  a  forbidden  field." 
"  Master,  thy  judgment,  howso'er 
It  lean,  till  all  is  told,  forbear — 
Thy  law,  in  spirit  and  in  will, 
I  had  no  thought  but  to  fulfil, 
Not  rash,  as  some,  did  I  depart 

A  Christian's  blood  in  vain  to  shed ; 
But  hoped  by  skill,  and  strove  by  art, 

To  make  my  life  avenge  the  dead. 

"  Five  of  our  Order,  in  renown 
The  war-gems  of  our  saintly  crown, 
The  martyr's  glory  bought  with  life ; 
*Twas  then  thy  law  forbade  the  strife. 
Yet  in  my  heai-t  there  gnaw'd,  like  fire, 
Proud  sorrow,  fed  with  stern  desire : 
In  the  still  visions  of  the  night. 
Panting  I  fought  the  fancied  fight ; 
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And  when  the  morrow  glimmering  came, 
With  tales  of  ravage  freshly  done, 

The  dream  remember'd,  tum'd  to  shame, 

That  night  should  dare  what  day  should  shun. 

"  And  thns  my  fiery  musings  ran — 
*  What  youth  has  learn' d  should  nerve  the  man ; 
How  lived  the  great  in  days  of  old, 
AVhose  fame  to  time  by  bards  is  told — 
Who,  heathens  though  they  were,  became 
As  gods — upborne  to  heaven  by  fame  ? 
How  proved  they  best  the  hero's  worth  ? 
They  chased  the  monster  from  the  earth — 
They  sought  the  lion  in  his  den — 

They  pierced  the  Cretan's  deadly  maze — 
Their  noble  blood  gave  humble  men 

Their  happy  birthright — ^peaceful  days. 

"  *  What !  sacred,  but  against  the  horde 
Of  Mahound,  is  the  Christian's  sword  ? 
All  strife,  save  one,  should  he  forbear  ? 
No  !  earth  itself  the  Christian's  care. — 
From  every  ill  and  every  harm, 
Man's  shield  should  be  the  Christian's  arm. 
Yet  art  o'er  strength  will  oft  prevail, 
And  mind  must  aid  where  heart  may  fail !  ' 
Thus  musing,  oft  I  roam'd  alone. 

Where  wont  the  Hell-bom  Beast  to  lie ; 
Till  sudden  light  upon  me  shone. 

And  on  my  hope  broke  victory ! 

"  Then,  Prince,  I  sought  thee  with  the  prayer 

To  breathe  once  more  my  native  air ; 

The  license  given — the  ocean  past — 

I  reach 'd  the  shores  of  home  at  last. 

Scarce  hail'd  the  old  beloved  land, 

Than  huge,  beneath  the  artist's  hand, 

To  every  hideous  feature  true. 

The  Dragon's  monster-model  grew, 

The  dwarf 'd,  deformed  limbs  upbore 

The  lengthen'd  body's  ponderous  load  ; 
The  scales  the  impervious  surface  wore. 

Like  links  of  bumish'd  harness,  glow'd. 
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"  Life-like,  the  huge  neck  seem'd  to  swell, 
And  widely,  as  some  porch  to  hell, 
Yon  might  the  horrent  jaws  survey, 
Qriesly,  and  greeding  for  their  prey. 
Grim  fangs  and  added  terror  gave, 
Like  crags  that  whiten  through  a  cave. 
The  very  tongue  a  sword  in  seeming — 
The  deep-sunk  eyes  in""  sparkles  gleaming. 
Where  the  vast  body  ends,  succeed 

The  serpent  spires  around  it  roird — 
Woe — ^woe  to  rider,  woe  to  steed, 

Whom  coils  as  fearful  e'er  enfold ! 

"  All  to  the  awful  life  was  done — 
The  very  hue,  so  ghastly,  won — 
The  grey,  dull  tint : — the  labour  ceased. 
It  stood — ^half  reptile  and  half  beast ! 
And  now  began  the  mimic  chase ; 
Two  dogs  I  sought,  of  noblest  race, 
Fierce,  nimble,  fleet,  and  wont  to  scorn 
The  wild  bull's  wrath  and  levell'd  horn ; 
These,  docile  to  my  cheering  cry, 

I  train'd  to  bound,  and  rend,  and  spring, 
Now  round  the  Monster-shape  to  fly, 

Now  to  the  Monster-shape  to  cling  ! 

"  And  where  their  gripe  the  best  assails, 
The  belly  left  unsheath'd  in  scales, 
I  taught  the  dexterous  hounds  to  hang 
And  find  the  spot  to  fix  the  fang ; 
Whilst  I,  with  lance  and  mailed  garb. 
Launched  on  the  beast  mine  Arab  barb. 
From  purest  race  that  Arab  came, 
And  steeds,  like  men,  are  fired  by  fame. 
Beneath  the  spur  he  chafes  to  rage ; 

Onwards  we  ride  in  full  career — 
I  seem,  in  truth,  the  war  to  wage — 

The  monster  reels  beneath  my  spear ! 

"  Albeit,  when  first  the  destrier  *  eyed 
The  laidly  thing,  it  swerved  aside, 

*  War-horse. 
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Snorted  and  rear'd — and  even  they, 

The  fierce  hounds,  shrank  with  startled  bay ; 

I  ceased  not,  till  by  cnstom  bold. 

After  three  tedions  moons  were  told, 

Both  barb  and  hounds  were  train'd — nay,  more, 

Fierce  for  the  fight — then  left  the  shore ! 

Three  days  have  fleeted  since  I  prest 

(Retum'd  at  length)  this  welcome  soil, 
Nor  once  would  lay  my  limbs  to  rest, 

Till  wrought  the  glorious  crowning  toil. 

"  For  much  it  moved  my  soul  to  know 
The  unslack'ning  curse  of  that  grim  foe. 
Fresh  rent,  men's  bones  lay  bleach'd  and  bare 
Around  the  hell-worm *s  swampy  lair; 
And  pity  nerved  me  into  steel : — 
Advice  r — I  had  a  heart  to  feel. 
And  strength  to  dare !     So,  to  the  deed.— 
I  caird  my  squires — ^bestrode  my  steed, 
And  with  my  stalwart  hounds,  and  by 

Lone  secret  paths,  we  gaily  go 
Unseen — at  least  by  human  eye — 

Against  a  worse  than  human  foe ! 

"  Thou  know'st  the  sharp  rock — steep  and  hoar  ?^ 

The  abyss  ? — the  chapel  glimmering  o'er  ? 

Built  by  the  Fearless  Master's  hand, 

The  fane  looks  down  on  all  the  land. 

Humble  and  mean  that  house  of  prayer — 

Yet  Grod  hath  shrined  a  wonder  there : — 

Mother  and  Child,  to  whom  of  old 

The  Three  Kings  knelt  with  gifts,  behold  ! 

By  three  times  thirty  steps,  the  shrine 

The  pilgrim  gains — and  fciint,  and  dim, 
And  dizzy  with  the  height,  divine 

Strength  on  the  sudden  springs  to  him  ! 

"Yawns  wide  within  that  holy  steep 
A  mghty  cavern  dark  and  deep — 
By  blessed  sunbeam  never  lit — 
Rank  foetid  swamps  engirdle  it ; 
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And  there  by  niglit,  and  there  by  day, 
Ever  at  watch,  the  fiend-worm  lay, 
Holding  the  Hell  of  its  abode 
Fast  by  the  hallow'd  House  of  God. 
And  when  the  pilgrim  gladly  ween'd 

His  feet  had  found  the  healing  way, 
Forth  from  its  ambush  rush'd  the  fiend, 

And  down  to  darkness  dragged  the  prey. 

"  With  solemn  soul,  that  solemn  height 
I  clomb,  ere  yet  I  sought  the  fight — 
Kneeling  before  the  cross  within. 
My  heart,  confessing,  clear'd  its  sin. 
Then,  as  befits  the  Christian  knight, 
I  donn'd  the  spotless  surplice  white. 
And,  by  the  altar,  grasp'd  the  spear : — 
So  down  I  strode  with  conscience  clear — 
Bade  my  leal  squires  a£ar  the  deed. 

By  death  or  conquest  crown' d,  await — 
Leapt  lightly  on  my  lithesome  steed, 

And  gave  to  Crod  his  soldier's  fate ! 

"  Before  me  wide  the  marshes  lay — 
Started  the  hounds  with  sudden  bay — 
Aghast  the  swerving  charger  slanting 
Snorted — then  stood  abrupt  and  panting — 
For  curling  there,  in  coiled  fold, 
The  Unutterable  Beast  behold  ! 
Lazily  basking  in  the  sun. 
Forth  sprang  the  dogs.     The  fight's  begun  ! 
But  lo !  the  hounds,  in  cowering,  fly 

Before  the  mighty  poison-breath — 
A  fierce  yell,  like  the  jackal's  cry, 

Howl'd,  mingling  with  that  wind  of  death. 

"  No  halt — I  gave  one  cheering  sound, 
Lustily  springs  each  dauntless  hound — 
Swift  as  the  dauntless  hounds  advance, 
Whirringly  skirrs  my  stalwart  lance — 
Whirringly  skirrs ;  and  from  the  scale 
Bounds,  as  a  reed  aslant  the  mail. 
Onward — but  no ! — the  craven  steed 

X  2 
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Shrinks  from  his  lord  in  tliafc  dread  in3ed — 
Smitten  and  scar'd  before  that  eye 

Of  basilisk  horror,  and  that  blast 
Of  death,  it  only  seeks  to  fly — 

And  half  the  mighty  hope  is  past ! 

"  A  moment,  and  to  earth  I  leapt ; 
Swift  from  its  sheath  the  falchion  swept ; 
Swift  on  that  rock-like  mail  it  plied — 
The  rock-like  mail  the  sword  defied : 
The  monster  lash'd  its  mighty  coil — 
Down  hnrl'd — behold  me  on  the  soil ! 
Behold  the  hell-jaws  gaping  wide — 
When  lo !  they  bound — the  flesh  is  f  onnd ; 

Upon  the  scaleless  parts  they  spring ! 
Springs  either  hound ; — the  flesh  is  found — 

It  roars ;  the  blood-dogs  cleave  and  cling ! 

"  No  time  to  foil  its  fastening  foes — 
Light,  as  it  writhed,  I  sprang,  and  rose ; 
The  all-unguarded  place  explored, 
Up  to  the  hilt  I  plunged  the  sword — 
Buried  one  instant  in  the  blood — 
The  next,  upsprang  the  bubbling  flood ! 
The  next,  one  Vastness  spread  the  plain — 
Crush'd  down — the  victor  with  the  slain ; 
And  all  was  dark — and  on  the  ground 

My  life,  suspended,  lost  the  sun. 
Till  waking — lo  my  squires  around — 

And  the  dead  foe ! — my  tale  is  done.'* 

Then  burst,  as  from  a  common  breast, 
The  eager  laud  so  long  supprest — 
A  thousand  voices,  choral-blending, 
Up  to  the  vaulted  dome  ascending — 
From  groined  roof  and  banner'd  wall' 
Invisible  echoes  answering  all — 
_The  very  Brethren,  grave  and  high, 
Forget  their  state,  and  join  the  cry. 
"  With  laurel  wreaths  his  brows  be  crown'd. 

Let  throng  to  throng  his  triumph  tell ; 
Hail  him  all  Rhodes  !" — the  Master  frown'd, 
And  raised  his  hand — and  silence  f^ll. 
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"  Well,"  said  that  solemn  voice,  "  thy  hand 

From  the  wild-beast  hath  freed  the  land. 

An  idol  to  the  People  be  ! 

A  foe  onr  Order  frowns  on  thee ! 

For  in  thy  heart,  superb  and  vain, 

A  hell-worm  laidlier  than  the  slain, 

To  discord  which  engenders  death, 

Poisons  each  thought  with  baleful  breath ! 

That  hell- worm  is  the  stubborn  Will — 

Oh !     What  were  man  and  nations  worth 
If  each  his  own  desire  fulfil. 

And  law  be  banish'd  from  the  earth  ? 

"  Valour  the  Heathen  gives  to  story — 
Obedience  is  the  Christian's  glory ; 
And  on  that  soil  our  Saviour- Grod 
As  the  meek  low-born  mortal  trod. 
We  the  Apostle-knights  were  sworn 
To  laws  thy  daring  laughs  to  scorn — 
Not/a??ie,  but  duty  to  fulfil — 
Our  noblest  offering — man's  wild  will. 
Vain-glory  doth  thy  soul  betray — 

Begone — thy  conquest  is  thy  loss : 
No  breast  too  haughty  to  obey. 

Is  worthy  of  the  Christian's  cross !  " 

From  their  cold  awe  the  crowds  awaken, 
As  with  some  storm  the  halls  arc  shaken ; 
The  noble  Brethren  plead  for  grace — 
Mute  stands  the  doom'd,  with  downward  face  ; 
And  mutely  looson'd  from  its  band 
The  badge,  and  kiss'd  the  Master's  hand, 
And  meekly  turn'd  him  to  depart : 
A  moist  eye  follow' d,  "  To  my  heart 
Come  back,  my  son !  " — the  Master  cries : 

"  Thy  grace  a  harder  fight  obtains ; 
When  Valour  risks  the  Christian's  prize, 

Lo,  how  Humility  regains  !  " 

In  the  poem  just  presented  to  the  reader,  Schiller  designed,  as  he  wrote  to 
Goethe,  to  depict  the  old  Christian  chivalry — half  knightly,  half  monastic. 
The  attempt  is  strikingly  successful.  Indeed,  "  The  Fight  of  the  Dragon  " 
appears  to  us  the  most  spirited  and  nervous  of  all  Schiller's  narrative  pocius. 
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with  the  single  exception  of  "  The  Diver ;  '*  and  if  its  interest  is  less 
intense  than  that  of  the  matchless  **  Diver/'  and  its  descriptions  less 
poetically  striking  and  effective,  its  interior  meaning  or  philosophical  con- 
ception is  at  once  more  profound  and  more  elevated.  In  "The  fight  of  the 
Dragon/'  is  expressed  the  moral  of  that  humiUty  which  consists  in  self- 
conquest — even  merit  may  lead  to  vain-glory— and,  after  vanquishing  the 
fiercest  enemies  without,  Man  has  still  to  contend  with  his  worst  foe, — ^the 
pride  or  disobedience  of  his  own  heart.  "Every  one,"  as  a  recent  and 
acute,  but  somewhat  over-refining  critic  has  remarked,  "  has  more  or  less — 
his  own  *  fight  with  the  Dragon* — his  own  double  victory  (without  and 
within)  to  achieve."  The  origin  of  this  poem  is  to  bi  found  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Order  of  Malta — and  the  details  may  be  seen  in  Yertot's  History. 
The  date  assigned  to  the  conquest  of  the  Dragon  is  1342.  Helion  ae 
Villeneuve  was  the  name  of  the  Grand  Master— that  of  the  Knight,  Dieu- 
Donne  de  Gozon.  Thevenot  declares  that  the  head  of  the  monster  (to 
whatever  species  it  really  belon^ed^,  or  its  effigies,  was  stiU  placed  over 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  in  ms  time. — ^Dieu-Donne  succeeded  De 
Villeneuve  as  Grand  Master,  and  on  his  gravestone  were  inscribed  the  words 
"Draconis  Exstinclor." 


DITHYRAMB.* 


Believe  me,  together 
The  bright  gods  come  ever, 

Still  as  of  old ; 
Scarce  see  I  Bacchus,  the  giver  of  joy, 
Than  comes  up  fair  Eros,  the  laugh-loving  boy  ; 

And  Phoebus,  the  stately,  behold ! 

They  come  near  and  nearer, 

The  Heavenly  Ones  all — 
The  Gods  with  their  presence 

Fill  earth  as  their  hall  I 

Say,  how  shall  I  welcome, 
Human  and  earthborn. 
Sons  of  the  Sky  ? 
Pour  out  to  me — pour  the  full  life  that  ye  live ! 
What  to  yoD,  0  ye  gods !  can  the  mortal-one  give  ? 

The  Joys  can  dwell  only 

In  Jupiter's  palace — 
Brimm'd  bright  with  your  nectar. 

Oh,  reach  me  the  chalice  ! 

*  This  has  been  paraphrased  by  Coleridge. 
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"  Hebe,  the  chalice 
FiU  full  to  the  brim ! . 
Steep  his  eyes — steep  his  eyes  in  the  bath  of  the  dew, 
Let  him  dream,  while  the  Styx  is  concealed  from  his  view. 

That  the  life  of  the  Gods  is  for  him  \  " 

It  murmnrs,  it  sparkles. 

The  Fount  of  Delight ; 
The  bosom  grows  tranquil — 

The  eye  becomes  bright. 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

Oh,  nobly  shone  the  fearful  Cross  upon  your  mail  afar, 
When  Rhodes  and  Acre  hail'd  your  might,  0  lions  of  the 

war! 
When  leading  many  a  pilgrim  horde,  through  wastes  of 

Syrian  gloom ; 
Or  standing  with  the    Cherub's  sword  before   the    Holy 

Tomb. 
Yet  on  your  forms  the  Apron  seem*d  a  nobler  armour  far. 
When  by  the  sick  man's  bed   ye    stood,  0  lions  of   the 

war! 
When  ye,  the  high-born,  bow'd  your  pride  to  tend  the 

lowly  weakness. 
The  duty,  though  it  brought  no  fame,*  fulfilled  by  Christian 

meekness — 
Religion  of  the  Cross,  thou  blend'st,  as  in  a  single  flower. 
The  twofold  branches  of  the  palm — humility  and  power. 


THE  MAIDEN  FROM  AFAR. 

(or  from  abroad.) 

Within  a  vale,  each  infant  year. 
When  earliest  larks  first  carol  free, 

To  humble  shepherds  doth  appear 
A  wondrous  maiden,  fair  to  see. 

*  The  epithet  in  the  first  edition  is  ruhmlose. 
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Not  bom  within  that  lowly  place — 

From  whence  she  wandered,  none  conld  tell 

Her  parting  footsteps  left  no  trace, 
When  once  the  maiden  sigh'd  farewell. 


And  blessM  was  her  presence  then 

Each  heart,  expanding,  grew  more  gay  ; 
Yet  something  loftier  still  than  fair 

Kept  man's  familiar  looks  away. 
From  fairy  gardens,  known  to  none. 

She  brought  mysterious  fruits  and  flowers — 
The  things  of  some  serener  sun — 

Some  Nature  more  benign  than  ours. 

With  each,  her  gifts  the  maiden  shared — 

To  some  the  fruits,  the  flowers  to  some ; 
Alike  the  young,  the  aged  fared  ; 

Each  bore  a  blessing  back  to  home. 
Though  every  guest  was  welcome  there. 

Yet  some  the  maiden  held  more  dear, 
And  cuird  her  rarest  sweets  whene'er 

She  saw  two  hearts  that  loved  draw  near. 

Note. — It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Poetry  is  allegorised  in  these 
stanzas;  though,  with  this  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
sense  of  some  of  the  lines — for  instance,  the  last  in  the  first  stanza.  How 
can  Poetry  be  said  to  leave  no  trace  when  she  takes  farewell  ? 


THE  TWO  GUIDES  OF  LIFE— 

THE  SUBLIME  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Two  genii  are  there,  from  thy  birth  through  wearj  life,  to 

guide  thee ; 
Ah,  happy  when,  united  both,  they  stand  to  aid,  beside 

thee! 
With  gleesome  play,  to  cheer   the  path,  the  One  comes 

blithe  with  beauty — 
And  lighter,  leaning  on  her  arm,  the  destiny  and  duty. 
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With  jest  and  sweet   discourse,  slie   goes  unto  tho  rock 

sublime, 
Where    halts   above   the    Eternal    Sea,*  tho   shuddering 

Child  of  Time. 
The  Other  here,  resolved  and  mute,  and  solemn  claspeth 

thee, 
And  bears  thee  in  her  giant  arms  across  the  fearful  sea. 
Never  admit  the  one  alone  ! — Give  not  the  gentle  gmide 
Thy  honour — nor  unto  the  stern  thy  happiness  confide  ! 


THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

[This  Poem  is  one  of  those  in  which  Schiller  has  traced  the  progress 
of  Civilization,  and  to  which  the  Germans  have  given  the  name  of  Culture- 
Historic] 

Beight-purpling  the  glass  glows  the  blush  of  the  wine — 

Bright  sparkle  the  eyes  of  each  guest ; 
The  Poet  has  enter'd  the  circle  to  join — 

To  the  good  brings  the  Poet  the  best. 
Ev'n  Olympus  were  mean,  with  its  nectar  and  all. 
If  the  lute's  happy  magic  were  mute  in  the  hall. 

Bestow'd  by  tho  gods  on  the  poet  has  been  \ 

A  soul  that  can  mirror  the  world !  i 

Whatever  has  been  done  on  this  earth  ho  has  seen. 

And  the  future  to  him  is  unfurl' d. 
He  sits  with  the  gods  in  their  council  sublime, 
And  views  the  dark  seeds  in  the  bosom  of  Time. 

The  folds  of  this  life,  in  the  pomp  of  its  hues, 

He  broadens  all  lustily  forth, 
And  to  him  is  the  magic  he  takes  from  the  Muse, 

To  deck,  like  a  temple,  the  earth. 
A  hut,  though  the  humblest  that  man  ever  trod, 
He  can  charm  to  a  heaven,  and  illume  with  a  god  I 

♦  By  this,  Schiller  informs  us  elsewhere  that  he  does  not  mean  Death 
alone ;  hut  that  the  thought  applies  equalljr  to  every  period  in  life,  when  we 
can  divest  our  souls  of  the  body,  and  perceive  or  act  as  puie  spirits :  we  are 
tmly  then  under  the  influence  of  the  Sublime. 
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As  the  god  and  the  genins,  whose  birth  was  of  Jove,* 

In  one  type  all  creation  reveal'd, 
When  the  ocean,  the  earth,  and  the  star-realm  above. 

Lay  compressed  in  the  orb  of  a  shield ; 
So  the  poet,  a  shape  and  a  type  of  the  All, 
From  a  sound,  that  is  mate  in  a  moment,  can  call.f 

Blithe  pilgrim !  his  footsteps  have  pass'd  in  their  way, 

Every  time,  every  far  generation  ; 
He  comes  from  the  age  when  the  Earth  was  at  play 

In  the  childhood  and  bloom  of  Creation. 
Four  Ages  of  men  have  decayed  to  his  eye, 
And  fresh  to  the  Fifth  he  glides  youthfully  by. 

King  Saturn  first  ruled  us,  the  simple  and  true — 

Each  day  as  each  yesterday  fair : 
No  grief  and  no  guile  the  calm  shepherd-race  knew — 

Their  life  was  the  absence  of  care ; 
They  loved,  and  to  love  was  the  whole  of  their  task — 
Kind  earth  upon  all  lavished  all  they  could  ask. 

Then  the  Labour  arose,  and  the  demi-god  man 

Went  the  monster  and  dragon  to  seek ; 
And  the  age  of  the  hero,  the  ruler,  began. 

And  the  strong  were  the  stay  of  the  weak. 
By  Scamander  the  strife  and  the  glory  had  birth ; 
But  the  Beautiful  still  was  the  god  of  the  earth. 

From  the  strife  came  the  conquest ;  and  Strength,  like  a 

wind, 
Swept  its  way  through  the  meek  and  the  mild : 
Still  vocal  the  Muse,  and  in  marble  enshrined, 

The  gods  upon  Helicon  smiled. 
Alas,  for  the  age  which  fair  Phantasie  bore  !— 
It  is  fled  from  the  earth,  to  return  nevermore. 

♦  Vulcan— the  allusion,  wMcli  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  is  to  the  Shield  of 
Achilles.— Homer,  II.  i.  18. 

"There  Earth,  there  Heaven,  there  Ocean,  he  design' d."— Pope. 

t  This  line  is  obscure,  not  only  in  the  translation,  but  so  in  the  original. 
Schiller  means  to  say  that  the  Poet  is  the  true  generaliscr  of  the  ignite — 
a  position  which  he  himself  practically  illustrates,  by  condensing,  in  the 
few  verses  that  follow,  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  Thus,  too,  Homer  is 
the  condenser  of  the  whole  heroic  age  of  Greece.  In  the  Prologue  to 
"Wallenstein,"  the  same  expressions,  with  little  alteration,  are  employed  to 
convey  the  perishable  nature  of  the  Actor's  art. 
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The  gods  from  their  thrones  in  Olympus  were  hnrl*d, 

Fane  and  column  lay  rent  and  forlorn  ; 
And — holy,  to  heal  all  the  wounds  of  the  world — 

The  Son  of  the  Virgin  was  born. 
The  lusts  of  the  senses  subdued  or  suppress'd, 
Man   mused   on  life's    ends,   and  took   thought   to   his 
breast.* 

Ever  gone  were  those  charms,  the  voluptuous  and  vain, 
Which  had  deck'd  the  young  world  with  delight ; 

For  the  monk  and  the  nun  were  the  penance  and  pain, 
And  the  tilt  for  the  iron-clad  knight. 

Yet,  however  that  life  might  be  darksome  and  wild, 

Love  lingered  with  looks  still  as  lovely  and  mild : 

By  the  shrine  of  an  altar  yet  chaste  and  divine. 

Stood  the  Muses  in  stillness  and  shade ; 
And  honoured,  and  household,  and  holy  that  shrine — 

In  the  blush — in  the  heart  of  the  maid  : 
And  the  sweet  light  of  song  bum'd  the  fresher  and  truer, 
In  the  lay  and  the  love  of  the  wild  Troubadour. 

As  ever,  so  aye,  in  their  beautiful  band, 

May  the  Maid  and  the  Poet  unite  : 
Their  task  be  to  work,  and  to  weave,  hand  in  hand, 

The  zone  of  the  Fair  and  the  Right ! 
Love  and  Song,  Song  and  Love,  intertwined  evermore, 
Weary  Earth  to  the  suns  of  its  youth  can  restore. 

*  "  Der  Mensch  griff  denkend  in  seine  Brust," 

i.  e.  Man  strove  by  reflection  to  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  his  own  being 
— the  principles  of  his  own  nature.  The  development  of  the  j)hilosophical, 
as  distin^isned  from  the  natural  consciousness,  forms  a  very  important  lera 
in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  is  in  fact  the  great  turning-point  of 
humanity,  both  individually  and  historically.  Griff,  Begriff— has  a  peculiar 
logical  significance  in  German. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  LAMENT. 

[The  two  first  Stanzas  of  this  Poem  are  sung  by  Thckla,  in  the  third  Act  of 

the  "  Piccolomini."  J 

The  wind  rocks  the  forest, 

The  clonds  gather  o'er ; 
The  girl  sitteth  lonely 

Beside  the  green  shore ; 
The  breakers  are  dashing  with  might,  with  might : 
And  she  mingles  her  sighs  with  the  gloomy  night, 
And  her  eyes  are  hot  with  tears. 

"  The  earth  is  a  desert, 

And  broken  my  heart, 
Nor  anght  to  my  wishes 

The  world  can  impart. 
To  her  Father  in  Heaven  may  the  Daughter  now  go ; 
I  have  known  all  the  joys  that  the  world  can  bestow — 
I  have  lived — I  have  loved  " — 

"  In  vain,  oh  !  how  vainly, 

Flows  tear  npon  tear ! 
Human  woe  never  wakcth 

Dull  Death's  heavy  ear ! —  ^ 

Yet  say  what  can  soothe  for  the  sweet  vanished  love, 
And  I,  the  Celestial,  will  shed  from  above 
The  balm  for  thy  breast." 

"  Let  ever,  though  vainly, 

Flow  tear  upon  tear ; 
Human  woe  never  waketh 

Dull  Death's  heavy  ear ; 
Yet  still  when  the  heart  mourns  the  sweet  vanish'd  love, 
No  balm  for  its  wound  can  descend  from  above 
Like  Love's  own  faithful  tears  !  " 


THE  IMMUTABLE. 


Time  flies  on  restless  pinions — constant  never. 
Be  constant — and  thou  chainest  time  for  ever. 
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THE  VEILED  IMAGE  AT  SAIS. 

A  YOUTH,  whom  wisdom's  warm  desire  had  lut'cd 

To  learn  the  secret  lore  of  Egypt's  priests, 

To  Sais  came.     And  soon,  from  step  to  step 

Of  upward  mystery,  swept  his  rapid  soul ! 

Still  over  sped  the  glorious  Hope  along, 

Nor  could  the  parch'd  Impatience  halt,  appeased 

By  the  calm  answer  of  the  Hierophant — 

"  What  have  I,  if  I  have  not  all,"  he  sigh'd ; 

"  And  givest  thou  but  the  little  and  the  more  ? 

Does  thy  truth  dwindle  to  the  gauge  of  gold, 

A  sum  that  man  may  smaller  or  less  small 

Possess  and  count — subtract  or  add  to — stiU  ? 

Is  not  TRUTH  one  and  indivisible  ? 

Take  from  the  Harmony  a  single  tone— 

A  single  tint  take  from  the  Iris  bow, 

And  lo !  what  once  was  all,  is  nothing — ^while 

Fails  to  the  lovely  whole  one  tint  or  tone  !  " 

They  stood  within  the  temple's  silent  dome. 
And,  as  the  young  man  paused  abrupt,  his  gaze 
Upon  a  veil'd  and  giant  Iaiage  fell : 
Amazed  he  tum'd  unto  his  guide — "  And  what 
Towers,  yonder,  vast  beneath  the  veil  ?  " 

"  The  Truth," 
Answered  the  Priest, 

"  And  have  I  for  the  truth 
Panted  and  struggled  with  a  lonely  sonl. 
And  yon  the  thin  and  ceremonial  robe 
That  wraps  her  from  mine  eyes  ?  " 

Replied  the  priest, 
"  There  shrouds  herself  the  still  Divinity. 
Hear,  and  revere  her  best :  *  Till  I  this  veil 
Lift — may  no  mortal- bom  presume  to  raise ; 
And  who  with  guilty  and  unhallow'd  hand 
Too  soon  profanes  the  Holy  and  Forbidden — 
He,*  says  the  goddess  " — 

«  Well  ?  " 
"  *  Shall  see  the  Truth  !  •  *• 
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"  A  wondrous  oraclo ;  and  hast  thou  never 
Lifted  the  veil  ?  " 

"  No !  nor  desired  to  raise  !  " 
"  What !  nor  desired  ?     0  strange  incnrious  heart, 
Here  the  thin  barrier — there  reveal'd  the  truth !  " 
Mildly  returned  the  priestly  master,  "  Son, 
More  mighty  than  thou  dream'st  of,  Holy  Law 
Spreads  interwoven  in  yon  slender  web, 
Air-light  to  touch — lead-heavy  to  the  soul !  ** 

The  young  man,  thoughtful,  tum'd  him  to  his  home. 
And  the  sharp  fever  of  the  Wish  to  Know 
Robb'd  night  of  sleep.    Around  his  couch  he  roU'd, 
Till  midnight  hatched  resolve— 

"  Unto  the  shrme !  " 

Stealthily  on,  the  involuntary  tread 
Bears  him — he  gains  the  boundary,  scales  the  wall. 
And  midway  in  the  inmost,  holiest  dome. 
Strides  with  adventurous  step  the  daring  man. 

Now  halts  he  where  the  lifeless  Silence  sleeps 
In  the  embrace  of  mournful  Solitude ; — 
Silence  unstirr'd, — save  where  the  guilty  tread 
Caird  the  dull  echo  from  mysterious  vaults ! 

High  from  the  opening  of  the  dome  above. 
Came  with  wan  smile  the  silver-shining  moon. 
And,  awful  as  some  pale  presiding  god, 
Dim-gleaming  through  the  hush  of  that  large  gloom, 
In  its  wan  veil  the  Giant  Image  stood. 

With  an  unsteady  step  he  onwards  past, 
Already  touched  the  violating  hand 
The  Holy — and  recoil'd !  a  shudder  thrill'd 
His  limbs,  fire-hot  and  icy-cold  in  turns. 
As  if  invisible  arms  would  pluck  the  soul 
Back  from  the  deed» 

"  O  miserable  man  I 
What  would'st  thou  ?  "     (Thus  within  the  inmost  heart 
Murmur'd  the  warning  whisper.)     "  Wilt  thou  dare 
The  All-hallow'd  to  profane  ?     *  No  mortal-bom 
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(So  spake  the  oracular  word)  may  lift  the  veil 
TiU  1  myself  shall  raise ! '     Yet  said  it  not, 
The  same  oracular  word — *  who  lifts  the  veil 
Shall  see  the  truth  ? '     Behind,  be  what  there  may, 
I  dare  the  hazard — ^I  will  lift  the  veil — " 
Loud  rang  his  shouting  voice — "  and  I  wiU  see  !  *' 

"  See ! " 
A  lengthened  echo,  mocking,  shrill'd  again ! 
He  spoke  and  raised  the  veil !    And  ask'st  then  what 
Unto  the  sacrilegious  gaze  lay  bare  ? 
I  know  not — ^pale  and  senseless,  stretch'd  before 
The  statue  of  the  great  Egyptian  queen. 
The  priests  beheld  him  at  the  dawn  of  day ; 
But  what  he  saw,  or  what  did  there  befall. 
His  lips  reveal'd  not.    Ever  from  his  heart 
Was  fled  the  sweet  serenity  of  life, 
And  the  deep  anguish  dug  the  early  grave : 
"  Woe — ^woe  to  him  " — such  were  his  warning  words. 
Answering  some  carious  and  impetuous  brain, 
"  Woe— for  her  face  shall  charm  him  never  more ! 
Woe — ^woe  to  him  who  treads  through  Guilt  to  Truth  !  *' 
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Within  that  narrow  bed,  glad  babe,  to  thee 
A  boundless  world  is  spread !  j 

Unto  thy  soul,  the  boundless  world  shall  be 
When  man,  a  narrow  bed  I  "  * 

•This   epigram  has   a   considerable   resemblance  to   the   epitaph  on 
Alexander  the  Great : 

Sufficit  huic  Tumulus,  cui  non  suflTecerat  orbis : 
Res  brevis  huic  ampla  est,  cui  ftiit  ampla  breyis. 

A  little  tomb  sufficeth  him  whom  not  suflSced  all : 
The  small  is  now  as  great  to  him  as  once  the  great  was  small. 
Vide  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Aprils  1838,  p.  656, 
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THE  RING  OF  POLYORATES. 

A  BALLAD. 

Upon  his  battlements  he  stands — 
And  prondly  looks  along  the  lands — 

His  Samos  and  the  Sea  ! 
"  And  all,"  he  said,  "  that  we  snrvey, 
Egyptian  king,  my  power  obey — 

Own,  Fortune  favonrs  me  !  " 

"  With  thee  the  Gods  their  favonr  share, 
And  they  who  once  thine  eqnals  were, 

In  thee  a  monarch  laiow  ! 
Yet  one  there  lives  to  avenge  the  rest, 
Nor  can  my  lips  pronounce  thee  blest. 

While  on  thee  frowns  the  Foe !  " 

He  spoke,  and  from  Miletus  sent, 
There  came  a  breathless  man,  and  bent 

Before  the  tyrant  there.  ' 

"  Let  incense  smoke  upon  the  shrine, 
And  with  the  lively  laurel  twine, 

Victor,  thy  godlike  hair  I 

"  The  foe  sunk,  smitten  by  the  spear ; 
With  the  glad  tidings  sends  me  here, 

Thy  faithful  Polydore." 
And  from  the  griesly  bowl  he  drew 
(Grim  sight  they  well  might  start  to  view !) 

A  head  that  dripp'd  with  gore. 

The  Egyptian  king  recoil*d  in  fear, 
"  Hold  not  thy  fortune  yet  too  dear — 

Bethink  thee  yet,"  he  cried, 
"  Thy  Fleets  are  on  the  faithless  seas ; 
Thy  Fortune  trembles  in  the  breeze, 

And  floats  upon  the  tide.** 
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Ere  yet  the  warning  word  was  spoken — 
Below,  the  choral  joy  was  broken — 

Shouts  ring  from  street  to  street ! 
Home- veering  to  the  crowded  shore — 
Their  freight  of  richest  booty  bore 

The  Forests  of  the  Fleet. 

Astounded  stood  that  kingly  guest, 
"Thy  luck  this  day  must  be  confest, 

Yet  trust  not  the  Unsteady  ! 
The  banners  of  the  Cretan  foe 
Wave  war,  and  bode  thine  overthrow — 

They  near  thy  sands  already ! " 

Scarce  spoke  the  Egyptian  King — ^before 
Hark,  "  Victory — Victory !  "  from  the  shore, 

And  from  the  seas  ascended ; 
"  Escaped  the  doom  that  round  us  lower'd. 
Swift  storm  the  Cretan  has  devoured. 

And  war  itself  is  ended  !  '* 

Shudder'd  the  guest — "In  sooth,"  he  falter'd, 
"  To-day  thy  fortune  smiles  unalter'd, 

Yet  more  thy  fate  I  dread — 
The  Gods  oft  grudge  what  they  have  given, 
And  ne*er  unmix'd  with  grief  has  Heaven 

Its  joys  on  Mortals  shed  ! 

**  No  less  than  thine  my  rule  has  thriven, 
And  o'er  each  deed  the  gracious  heaven 

Has,  favouring,  smiled  as  yet. 
But  one  beloved  heir  had  I — 
God  took  him  ! — I  beheld  him  die, 

His  life  paid  fortune's  debt. 

"  So,  would'st  tliou  'scape  the  coming  ill- 
Implore  the  dread  Invisible — 

Thy  sweets  themselves  to  sour !  • 
Well  ends  his  life,  believe  me,  never. 
On  whom,  with  hands  thus  full  for  ever, 

The  Gods  their,  bounty  shower. 
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"  And  if  tliy  prayer  the  Gods  can  gain  not 
This  counsel  of  thy  friend  disdain  not— 

Thine  own  afflictor  be ! 
And  what  of  all  thy  worldly  gear 
Thy  deepest  heart  esteems  most  dear, 

Cast  into  yonder  sea !  " 

The  Samian  thrilled  to  hear  the  king — 
"  No  gems  so  rich  as  deck  this  ring, 

The  wealth  of  Samos  gave : 
By  this — O  may  the  Fatal  Three 
My  glut  of  fortune  pardon  me  !  " 

He  cast  it  on  the  wave — 

And  when  the  morrow's  dawn  began, 
All  joyona  came  a  fisherman 

Before  the  prince. — Qnoth  he, 
"  Behold  this  fish — so  fair  a  spoil 
Ne'er  yet  repaid  the  snarer's  toil, 

I  bring  my  best  to  thee  !  " 

The  cook  to  dress  the  fish  began — 
The  cook  ran  fast  as  cook  could  run — 

"  Look,  look  ! — O  master  mine — 
The  ring — the  ring  the  sea  did  win, 
I  found  the  fish's  maw  within — 

Was  ever  luck  like  thine !  " 

In  horror  turns  the  kingly  guest — 
"  Then  longer  here  I  may  not  rest, 

I'll  have  no  friend  in  thee ! 
The  Gods  have  marked  thee  for  their  prey, 
To  share  thy  doom  I  dare  not  stay  !  " 

He  spoke — and  put  to  sea. 

Note. — This  story  is  taken  from  the  woU-known  correspondence  between 
Amasis  and  Polycrates,  in  the  third  book  of  Herodotus,  rolycrates— one  of 
the  ablest  of  that  most  able  race,  the  Greek  tyrants, — was  afterwards 
decoyed  into  the  power  of  Orcctes,  Governor  of  Sardis,  and  died  on  the  cross. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  ring  Polycrates  so  prized,  was  an  ememld  set 
.^  in  gold,  the  workmanship  of  Theodorus  the  Samian.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary, 
affirms  it  to  have  been  a  sardonyx,  and  in  his  time  it  was  supposed  still  to 
exist  among  the  treasures  in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  It  is  worth  while  to 
turn  to  Herodotus  (c.  40 — 43,  book  3),  to  notice  the  admirable  art  with  which 
Schiller  has  adapted  the  narrative,  and  heightened  its  effect. 
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HOPE. 


We  speak  with  the  lip,  and  we  dream  in  the  soul, 

Of  some  better  and  fairer  day ; 
And  our  days,  the  meanwhile,  to  that  golden  goal 

Are  gliding  and  sliding  away. 
Now  the  world  becomes  old,  now  again  it  is  young, 
But  "  The  Better  "  's  for  ever  the  word  on  the  tongue 

At  the  threshold  of  life  Hope  leads  us  in — 

Hope  plays  round  the  mirthful  boy  ; 
Though  the  best  of  its  charms  may  with  youth  begin. 

Yet  for  age  it  reserves  its  toy. 
When  we  sink  at  the  grave,  why  the  grave  has  scope. 
And  over  the  coffin  Man  planteth — Hope  I 

And  it  is  not  a  dream  of  a  fancy  proud, 

With  a  fool  for  its  dull  begetter  ; 
There's  a  voice  at  the  heart  that  proclaims  aloud — 

We  are  horn  for  a  something  Better  !  " 
And  that  Voice  of  the  Heart,  oh,  ye  may  believe. 
Will  never  the  Hope  of  the  Soul  deceive ! 


THE   SEXES. 


See  in  the  babe  two  loveliest  flowers  united — yet  in  truth. 
While  in  the  bud  they  seem  the  same — the  virgin  and  the 

youth ! 
But  loosen'd  is  the  gentle  bond,  no  longer  side  by  side — 
From   holy  Shame   the  fiery    Strength   will   soon   itself 

divide. 
Permit  the   youth  to  sport,  and   still  the  wild  desire  to 

chase. 
For,  but  when  sated,  weary  strength  returns  to  seek  the 

grace. 
Yet  in   the  bud,    the   double   flowers   the   future   strife 

begin, 
How  precious  all — ^yet  nought  can  still  the  longing  heart 

within. 

F  2 
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In  ripening  cHarms  tHe  virgin  bloom  to  woman  shape  hath 

grown, 
Bat  round  the  ripening  charms  the  pride  hath  clasp'd  its 

guardian  zone ; 
Shy,  as  before  the  hunter's  horn  the  doe  all  trembling 

moves,  , 

She  flics  from  man  as  from  a  foe,  and  hates  before  she 

loves ! 
From  lowering  brows  this  struggling  world  the  fearless 

youth  observes, 
And,  hardened  for  the  strife  betimes,  he  strains  the  willing 

nerves ; 
Far  to  the  armed  throng  and   to   the   race  prepared  to 

start, 
Inviting  glory  calls  him  forth,  and  grasps   the  troubled 

heart: — 
Protect  thy  work,  0    Nature  now !    one  from   the  other 

flies, 
Till  thou  unitest  each  at  last  that  for  the  other  sighs. 
There  art  thou,  mighty  one !  where'er  the  discord  darkest 

frown, 
Thou  call'st  the   meek  harmonious    Peace,    the   godlike 

soother  down. 
The  noisy  chase  is  lull'd  asleep,  day's  clamour  dies  afar. 
And  through  the  sweet  and  veiled  air  in  beauty  comes  the 

star. 
Soft-sighing  through  the  crisped  reeds,  the  brooklet  glides 

along, 
And  every  wood  the    nightingale    melodious  fills  with 

song. 
O  virgin  !  now  what  instinct  heaves  thy  bosom  with  the 

sigh  ? 
0  youth  I  and  wherefore  steals  the  tear  into  thy  dreaming 

eye? 
Alas !    they  seek  in   vain  within   the  charm   around  be< 

stow'd, 
The  tender  fruit  is  ripen'd  now,  and  bows  to  earth  its 
»  load. 

And  restless  goes  the   youth  to  feed  his  heart  upon  its 

fire, 
Ah,  where  the  gentle  breath  to  cool  the  flame  of  young 

desire  I 
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And  now  they  meet — the  holy  love  that  leads  them  lights 

their  eyes, 
And  still  behind  the  winged  god  the  winged  victory  flies. 
O  heavenly  Love ! — 'tis  thy  sweet  task  the  human  flowers 

to  bind, 
For  aye  apart,  and  yet  by  thee  for  ever  intertwined ! 


HONOURS. 

[Dignities  would  be  the  better  title,  if  the  woi-d  were  not  so  essentially 

unpoetical.] 

When  the  column  of  light  on  the  waters  is  glass'd, 
As  blent  in  one  glow  seem  the  shine  and  the  stream  ; 

But  wave  after  wave  through  the  glory  has  pass'd, 
Just  catches,  and  flies  as  it  catches,  the  beam : 

So  Honours  but  mirror  on  mortals  th'eir  light ; 

Not  the  Man  but  the  Place  that  he  passes  is  bright. 
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What  wonder  this  ? — ^we  ast  the'lymphid  well, 

O  Earth  !  of  thee — and  from  thy  solemn  womb 

What  yield'st  thou  ? — Is  there  life  in  the  abyss — 

Doth  a  new  race  beneath  the  lava  dwell  ? 

Returns  the  Past,  awakening  from  the  tomb  ? 

Rome — Greece ! — 0,  come ! — Behold — behold !     For  this 

Our  living  world — the  old  Pompeii  sees  ; 

And  built  anew  the  town  of  Dorian  Hercules ! 

House  upon  house — ^its  silent  halls  once  more 

Opes  the  broad  Portico ! — 0,  haste  and  fill 

Again  those  halls  with  life  ! — 0,  pour  along 

Through  the  seven-vista'd  theatre  the  throng ! 

Where  are  ye,  mimes  ? — Come  forth,  the  steel  prepare 

For  crown'd  Atrides,  or  Orestes  haunt. 

Ye  choral  Furies  with  your  dismal  chaunt ! 

The  Arch  of  Triumph! — whither  leads  it  ? — still 

Behold  the  Forum ! — On  the  curule  chair 

Where  the  majestic  image  ?     lictors,  where 

Your  solemn  fasces  P — Place  upon  his  throne 
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The  PraBtor — here  the  Witness  lead,  and  there 
Bid  the  Accuser  stand ! 

— 0  God !  how  lone 
The  clear  streets  glitter  in  the  qniet  day — 
The  footpath  by  the  doors  winding  its  lifeless  wa j  ! 
The  roofs  arise  in  shelter,  and  around 
The  desolate  Atrium — every  gentle  room 
Wears  still  the  dear  familiar  smile  of  Home ! 
Open  the  doors — the  shops — on  dreary  night 
Let  lusty  day  laugh  down  in  jocund  light ! 
See  the  trim  benches  ranged  in  order ! — See 
The  marble-tesselated  floor — and  there 
The  very  walls  are  glittering  livingly 
With  their  clear  colours.    Bat  the  artist  where  ? 
Sure  but  this  instant  he  hath  laid  aside 
Pencil  and  colours ! — Glittering  on  the  eye 
Swell  the  rich  fruits,  and  bloom  the  flowers ! — Se6  all 
Art's  gentle  wreaths  still  fresh  upon  the  wall ! 
Here  the  arch  Cupid  slyly  seems  to  glide 
By  with  bloom-laden  basket.     There  the  shapes 
Of  Genii  press  with  purpling  feet  the  grapes. 
Here  springs  the  wild  Bacchante  to  the  dance, 
And  there  she  sleeps  [while  that  voluptuous  trance 
Eyes  the  sly  faun  with  never-sated  glance] 
Now  on  one  knee  upon  the  centaur-steeds 
Hovering  —  the    Thyrsus    plies.  —  Hurrah !  —  away    she 

speeds ! 
Come — come,  why  loiter  ye  ? — Here,  here,  how  fair 
The  goodly  vessels  still !     Girls,  hither  turn, 
Fill  from  the  fountain  the  Etruscan  urn  ! 
On  the  wing'd  sphinxes  see  the  tripod. — 

Ho! 

Quick — quick,  ye  slaves,  come — fire ! — the  hearth  prepare ! 

Ha  !  wilt  thou  sell  ? — this  coin  shall  pay  thee — this, 

Fresh  from  the  mint  of  mighty  Titus ! — Lo ! 

Here  lie  the  scales,  and  not  a  weight  we  miss  ! 

So — bring  the  light !     The  delicate  lamp ! — what  toil 

Shaped  thy  minutest  grace  ! — quick,  pour  the  oil ! 

Yonder  the  fairy  chest ! — come,  maid,  behold 

The  bridegroom's  gifts — ^the  armlets — ^they  are  gold. 

And  paste  out-feigning  jewels ! — lead  the  bride 

Into  the  odorous  bath — ^lo,  unguents  still — 
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And  still  the  crystal  vase  the  arts  for  beauty  fill ! 
But  where  the  men  of  old — ^perchance  a  prize 
More  precious  yet  in  yon  papyrus  lies, 
And  see  ev'n  still  the  tokens  of  their  toil — 
Tho  waxen  tablets — the  recording  style. 

The  earth,  with  faithful  watch,  has  hoarded  all ! 
Still  stand  the  mute  Penates  in  the  hall ; 
Back  to  his  haunts  returns  each  ancient  God. 
Why  absent  only  from  their  ancient  stand 
The  Priests  ? — ^waves  Hermes  his  Cadueean  rod, 
And  the  wing'd  victory  struggles  from  the  hand. 
Bundle  the  flame — ^behold  the  Altar  there ! 
Long  hath  the  God  been  worohipless — To  prayer  ! 


LIGHT  AKD  WATll!iITn. 

In  cheerful  faith  that  fears  no  ill 

The  good  man  doth  tho  world  begin  ; 

And  dreams  that  all  without  shall  still 
Reflect  the  trusting  soul  within. 

Warm  with  the  noble  vows  of  youth, 

Hallowing  his  true  arm  to  the  truth ; 

Yet  is  the  littleness  of  all 

So  soon  to  sad  experience  shown, 

That  crowds  but  teach  him  to  recall 
And  centre  thought  on  self  alone ; 

Till  love,  no  more,  emotion  knows. 

And  the  heart  freezes  to  repose. 

Alas  !  though  truth  may  ligJit  bestow. 
Not  always  warmth  the  beams  impart. 

Blest  he  who  gains  the  boon  to  know. 
Nor  buys  the  knowledge  with  the  heart. 

For  warmth  and  light  a  blessing  both  to  be. 

Feel  as  the  Enthusiast — as  the  World-wise  see. 
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BREADTH  AND  DEPTH. 

Full  many  a  shining  wit  ono  sees, 

With  tongne  on  all  things  well- conversing ; 

The  what  can  charm,  the  what  can  please, 
In  every  nice  detail  rehearsing. 

Their  raptures  so  transport  the  college, 

It  seems  one  honeymoon  of  knowledge. 

Yet  out  they  go  in  silence  where 

They  whilome  held  their  learned  prate  ; 

Ah !  he  who  would  achieve  the  fair, 
Or  sow  the  embryo  of  the  great. 

Must  hoard — ^to  wait  the  ripening  hour — 

In  the  least  point  the  loftiest  power. 

With  wanton  boughs  and  pranks ome  hues. 

Aloft  in  air  aspires  the  stem ; 
The  glittering  leaves  inhale  the  dews 

But  fruits  are  not  conceaUd  in  them. 
From  the  small  kernel's  undiscemed  repose 
The  oak  that  lords  it  o'er  the  Forest  grows. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  EGOIST. 

Hast  thou  the  infant  seen  that  yet,  unknowing  of   the 

love 
Which  warms  and  cradles,  calmly  sleeps  the  mother's  heart 

above — 
Wandering  from  arm  to  arm,  until   the   call  of   passion 

wakes. 
And  glimmering  on  the  conscious  eye — the  world  in  glory 

breaks  ? — 
And  hast  thou  seen  the  mother  there    her   anxious  vigil 

*       keep, 
Buying  with  love   that  never  sleeps  the  darling's  happy 

sleep  ? 
With  her  own  life  she  fans  and  feeds  that  weak  life's 

trembling  rays, 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  care,  the  care  itself  repays. 
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And  dosb  thou  Nature  then  blaspheme — that,  both  the  child 

and  mother 
Each  unto  each  unites,  the  while  the  one  doth  need  the 

other  ?— 
All  seK-sufficing  wilt  thou  from  that  lovely  circle  stand — 
That  creature    still   to   creature  links   in  faith's  familiar 

band? 
Ah !  dar'st  thou,  poor  one,  from  the  rest  thy  lonely  self 

estrange  ? 
Eternal  Power  itself  is  but  all  powers  in  interchange  I 


FRIDOLIN ; 

OR,   THE   MESSAGE   TO  THE   FORGE. 

[Schiller  speaking  of  this  Ballad,  which  he  had  then  noarly  concluded, 
says  that  "  accident  had  suggested  to  him  a  very  pretty  thenio  for  a  Ballad ;  '* 
and  that  "  after  having  travelled  through  air  and  water,"  alluding  to  "  The 
Cranes  of  Ibycus  "  and  "  The  Diver,"  "  he  should  now  claim  to  himself  the 
Element  of  Fire." — Hoffmeister  supposes  from  the  name  of  Savem,  the 
French  orthography  for  Zabem,  a  town  in  Alsatia,  that  Schiller  took  the 
material  for  his  tale  from  a  French  source ;  though  there  are  Gertnan 
Legends  analogous  to  it.  The  general  style  of  the  Ballad  is  simple  almost 
to  homeliness,  though  not  to  the  puerility  affected  by  some  of  our  own  Ballad 
iMitere.— But  the  pictures  of  the  Forge  and  the  Catholic  Bitual  are  worked 
out  with  singular  force  and  truthfulness.] 

A  HARMLESS  lad  was  Fridolin, 

A  pious  youth  was  he  ; 
He  served  and  sought  her  grace  to  win, 

Count  Savern's  fair  ladye ; 
And  gentle  was  the  Dame  as  fair. 
And  light  the  toils  of  service  there ; 
And  yet  the  woman's  wildest  whim 
In  her — had  been  but  joy  to  him. 

Soon  as  the  early  morning  shone, 

Until  the  vesper  bell, 
For  her  sweet  best  he  lived  alone 

Nor  e'er  could  serve  too  well. 
She  bade  him  oft  not  labour  so  : 
But  then  his  eyes  would  overflow,  .  . 
It  seemed  a  sin  if  strength  could  swerve, 
From  that  one  thought—her  will  to  serve ! 
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And  so  of  all  her  House,  the  Dame 

Most  favoured  him  always  ; 
And  from  her  lip  for  ever  came 

His  unexhausted  praise. 
On  him,  more  like  some  gentle  child, 
Than  serving-youth,  the  lady  smiled, 
And  took  a  harmless  pleasure  in 
The  comely  looks  of  Fridolin. 

For  this,  the  Huntsman  Robert's  heart 

The  favoured  Henchman  cursed ; 
And  long,  till  ripen'd  into  art, 

The  hateful  envy  nursed. 
His  Lord  was  rash  of  thought  and  deed : 
And  thus  the  knave  the.  deadly  seed, 
(As  from  the  chase  they  homeward  rode,) 
That  poisons  thought  to  fury,  sow'd — 

"  Your  lot,  great  Count,  in  truth  is  fair, 
(Thus  spoke  the  craft  suppressed  ;) 

The  gnawing  tooth  of  doubt  can  ne'er 
Consume  your  golden  rest. 

He  who  a  noble  spouse  can  claim, 

Sees  love  begirt  with  holy  shame ; 

Her  truth  no  villain  arts  ensnare — 

The  smooth  seducer  comes  not  there. 

"  How  now  !-^bold  man,  what  sayest  thou  P  " 

The  frowning  Count  replied — 
"  Think'st  thou  I  build  on  woman's  vow, 

Unstable  as  the  tide  ? 
Too  well  the  flatterer's  lip  allureth— 
On  firmer  ground  my  faith  endureth ; 
The  Count  Von  Savern's  wife  unto 
No  smooth  seducer  comes  to  woo !  " 

"Right!  " — quoth  the  other — "and  your  scorn 
The  fool  enow  the  fool  chastises, 

Who  though  a  simple  vassal  born, 
Himself  so  highly  prizes  ; 

Who  buoys  his  heart  with  rash  desires, 

And  to  the  Dame  he  serves  aspires." 
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"  How  !  "  cried  the  Count,  and  trembled — "  How ! 
Of  One  who  lives,  then,  speakest  thou  ?  " 


"  Surely ;  can  that  to  all  reyeal'd 

Be  all  unknown  to  you  ? 
Yet,  from  your  ear  if  thus  conceal'd, 

Let  me  be  silent  too." 
Out  burst  the  Count,  with  gasping  breath, 
"  Fool — ^fool ! — thou  speak'st  the  words  of  deatli ! 
What  brain  has  dared  so  bold  a  sin  ?  " 
"  My  Lord,  I  spoke  of  Fridolin ! 

**  His  face  is  comely  to  behold  " — 

He  adds — then  paused  with  art. 
The  Count  grew  hot — the  Count  grew  cold — 

The  words  had  pierced  his  heart. 
"  My  gracious  master  sure  must  see 
That  only  in  her  eyes  lives  he ; 
Behind  your  board  he  stands  unheeding, 
Close  by  her  chair — his  passion  feeding. 

"  And  then  the  rhymes . . ."  "  The  rhymes !  "  **  The 
same — 

Confessed  the  frantic  thought.** 
"  Confessed !  "     "Ay,  and  a  mutual  flame 

The  foolish  boy  besought ! 
No  doubt  the  Countess,  soft  and  tender, 
Forbore  the  lines  to  you  to  render,  ... 
And  I  repent  the  babbling  word 
That  'scaped  my  lips — What  ails  my  lord  ?  *' 


Straight  to  a  wood,  in  scorn  and  shame, 

Away  Count  Savem  rode — 
Where,  in  the  soaring  furnace-flame, 

The  molten  iron  glowed. 
Here,  late  and  early,  still  the  brand 
Kindled  the  smiths,  with  crafty  hand ; 
The  bellows  heave  and  the  sparkles  fly. 
As  if  they  would  melt  down  the  mountains  high. 
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Their  strength  the  Fire,  the  Water  gave, 

In  interleagued  endeavour ; 
The  mill-wheel,  whirFd  amidst  the  wave, 

Rolls  on  for  aye  and  ever — 
Here,  day  and  night,  resounds  the  clamour, 
While  measured  beats  the  heaving  hammer  ; 
And,  suppled  in  that  ceaseless  storm, 
Iron  to  iron  stamps  a  form. 

Two  smiths  before  Count  Savern  bend, 

Forth-beckon'd  from  their  task. 
"  The  first  whom  I  to  you  may  send, 

And  who  of  you  may  ask — 
'  Have  you  my  lord^s  command  oley*d  ? ' 
— Thrust  in  the  hell-fire  yonder  made ; 
Shrunk  to  the  cinders  of  your  ore. 
Let  him  offend  mine  eyes  no  more  !  " 

Then  gloated  they — the  griesly  pair — 

They  felt  the  hangman's  zest ; 
For  senseless  as  the  iron  there. 
The  heart  lay  in  the  breast. 
And  hied  they,  with  the  bellows'  breath. 
To  strengthen  still  the  furnace-death ; 
The  murder-priests  nor  flag  nor  falter — 
Wait  the  victim — trim  the  altar  ! 

The  huntsman  seeks  the  page — God  wot, 

How  smooth  a  face  hath  he ! 
"  Off,  comrade,  off  !  and  tarry  not ; 

Thy  lord  hath  need  of  thee !  " 
Thus  spoke  his  lord  to  Fridolin, 
"  Haste  to  the  forge  the  wood  within. 
And  ask  the  serfs  who  ply  the  trade — 
*  Have  you  my  lord^s  command  obeyed  ? 


» >> 


"  It  shall  bo  done  " — and  to  the  task 

He  hies  without  delay. 
Had  she  not  hest  ? — 'twere  well  to  ask, 

To  make  less  long  the  way. 
So,  wending  backward  at  the  thought. 
The  youth  the  gracious  lady  sought. 
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"  Ere  I  go  to  the  forge,  I  have  come  to  thee  : 
Hast  thou  any  commands,  by  the  road  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  fain,"  thus  spake  that  lady  fair, 

In  winsome  tone  and  low, 
"  But  for  mine  infant  ailing  there, 

To  hear  the  mass  would  go. 
Go  thou,  my  child — and  on  the  way, 
For  me  and  mine  thy  heart  shall  pray ; 
Repent  each  sinful  thought  of  thine — 
So  shall  thy  soul  find  grace  for  mine !  '* 

Forth  on  the  welcome  task  he  wends, 

Her  wish  the  task  endears, 
Till,  where  the  quiet  hamlet  ends, 

A  sudden  sound  he  hears. 
To  and  fro  the  church-bell,  swinging, 
Cheerily,  clearly  forth  is  ringing ; 
Kiiolling  souls  that  would  repent 
To  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

He  thought,  "  Seek  God  upon  thy  way, 

And  he  will  come  to  thee  !  " 
He  gains  the  House  of  Prayer  to  pray, 

But  all  stood  silently. 
It  was  the  Harvest's  merry  reign. 
The  scythe  was  busy  in  the  grain, 
One  clerkly  hand  the  rites  require 
To  serve  the  mass  and  aid  the  choir. 

At  once  the  good  resolve  he  takes, 

As  sacristan  to  serve : 
"  No  halt,"  quoth  he,  "  the  footstep  makes, 

That  doth  but  heavenward  swerve  I  " 
So,  on  the  priest,  with  humble  soul. 
He  hung  the  cingulum  and  stole, 
And  eke  prepares  each  holy  thing 
To  the  high  mass  administ'ring. 

Now,  as  the  ministrant,  before 

The  priest  he  took  his  stand  ; 
Now  towards  the  altar  moved,  and  bore 

The  mass-book  in  his  hand. 
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Rightward,  leftward  kneeletli  he, 
WafccM ul  every  sign  to  see ; 
Tinkling,  as  the  sanctus  fell, 
Thrice  at  each  holy  name,  the  bell. 

Now  the  meek  priest,  bending  lowly, 

Turns  nnto  the  solemn  shrine, 
And  with  lifted  hand  and  holy, 

Kears  the  cross  divine. 
While  the  clear  bell,  lightly  swinging, 
That  boy-sacristan  is  ringing ; — 
Strike  their  breasts,  and  down  incliniog, 
Kneel  the  crowd,  the  symbol  signing. 

Still  in  every  point  excelling, 
With  a  quick  and  nimble  art — 

Every  custom  in  that  dwelling 
Knew  the  boy  by  heart ! 

To  the  close  he  tarried  thus, 

Till  Vobiscuin  Bominus ; 

To  the  crowd  inclines  the  priest, 

Ajid  the  crowd  have  sign'd — and  ceased  ! 

Now  back  in  its  appointed  place, 

His  footsteps  but  delay 
To  range  each  symbol-sign  of  grace — 

Then  forward  on  his  way. 
So,  conscience  calm,  he  lightly  goes  ; 
Before  his  steps  the  furnace  glows  ; 
His  Kps,  the  while,  (the  count  completing,) 
Twelve  paternosters  slow-repeating. 

Ho  gain'd  the  forge — the  smiths  surveyed, 

As  there  they  grimly  stand  : 
"  How  fares  it,  friends  ? — have  ye  ohei/d,*^ 

He  cried,  "  my  lord*s  command  ?  " 
**  Ho !  ho  !  '*  they  shout  and  ghastly  giin, 
And  point  the  furnace-throat  within : 
"  With  zeal  and  heed,  we  did  the  deed — 
The  master's  praise,  the  servants'  meed." 
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On,  -with  this  answer,  onward  home. 

With  fleeter  step  he  flies ; 
Afar,  the  Connt  beheld  him  come — 

He  scarce  could  trust  his  eyes. 
"  Whence  com'st  thou  ?  "  "  From  the  furnace.'*  "  So ! 
Not  elsewhere  ?  troth,  thy  steps  are  slow ; 
Thou  hast  loiter'd  long !  "— "  Yet  only  till 
I  might  the  trust  consign'd  fulfil. 

"  My  noble  lord,  'tis  true,  to-day, 

I'd  chanced,  on  quitting  thee, 
To  ask  my  duties,  on  the  way, 

Of  her  who  guideth  me. 
She  bade  me,  (and  how  sweet  and  dear 
It  was !)  the  holy  mass  to  hear ; 
Hosaries  four  I  told,  delaying, 
Grace  for  thee  and  thine  heart-praying." 

All  stunn'd,  Count  Savem  heard  the  speech — 

A  wondering  man  was  he ; 
"  And  when  thou  didst  the  furnace  reach, 

What  answer  gave  they  thee  ?  " 
"  An  answer  hard  the  sense  to  win ; 
Thus  spake  the  men  with  ghastly  grin, 
*  With  zeal  and  heed,  we  did  the  deed — 
The  master *s  praise,  the  servants'  meed,' " 

"And  Eoherb  ? " — gasp'd  the  Count,  as  lost 

In  awe,  he  shuddering  stood — 
"  Thou  must,  be  sure,  his  path  have  cross'd  ? 

I  sent  him  to  the  wood." 
"  In  wood  nor  field  where  I  have  been, 
No  single  trace  of  him  was  seen." 
All  deathlike  stood  the  Count :  '*  Thy  might, 
O  God  of  heaven,  hath  judged  the  right ! " 

Then  meekly,  humbled  from  his  pride. 

He  took  the  servant's  hand ; 
He  led  him  to  his  lady's  side. 

She  nought  mote  understand. 
This  child — no  iingel  is  more  pure  — 
Long  may  thy  grace  for  him  endure  5 
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Our  strengtli  how  weak,  our  sense  how  dim- 

GOD  AND  HIS   HOSTS   ARE   OVER  HIM  !  " 


THE  YOUTH  BY  THE  BROOK. 

[Sung  in  "  The  Parasite,"  a  comedy  which  Schiller  translated  from  Picarc* 
— ^much  the  best  comedy,  by  the  way,  that  Picard  ever  wrote.] 

Beside  the  brook  the  Boy  reclin'd 
And  wove  his  flowery  wreath, 

And  to  the  waves  the  wreath  consigned — 
The  waves  that  danced  beneath. 

"  So  fleet  mine  hours,"  he  sighed,  "  away- 
Like  waves  that  restless  flow  : 

And,  so  my  flowers  of  youth  decay 
Like  those  that  float  below. 

"  Ask  not  why  I,  alone  on  earth. 

Am  sad  in  life's  young  time ; 
To  all  the  rest  are  hope  and  mirth 

When  spring  renews  its  prime. 
Alas !  the  music  Nature  makes, 

Li  thousand  songs  of  gladness — 
While  charming  all  around  me,  wakes 

My  heavy  heart  to  sadness. 

"  Ah !  vain  to  me  the  joys  that  break 

From  Spring,  voluptuous  are ; 
IV.  only  One  'tis  mine  to  seek — 

l?he  Near,  yet  ever  Far ! 
1  stretch  my  arms,  that  shadow-shape 

In  fond  embrace  to  hold ; 
Still  doth  the  shade  the  clasp  escape — 

The  heart  is  unconsoled  ! 

"  Come  forth,  fair  Friend,  come  forth  below. 

And  leave  thy  lofty  hall, 
The  fairest  flowers  the  spring  can  know 

In  thy  dear  lap  shall  fall ! 
Clear  glides  the  brook  in  silver  roll'd, 

Sweet  carols  fill  the  air ; 
The  meanest  hut  hath  space  to  hold 

A  happy  loving  Pair !  " 
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TO  THE  IDEAL. 

[To  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  Poem, — the  reader  must  remember  that 
it  preceded  our  own  School — we  will  not  say  of  Egotism,  but  of  Self- 
expression  ;  a  school  of  which  the  great  Byron  is  the  everlasting  master — 
ana  in  which  the  Poet  reveals  the  hearts  of  others,  by  confessing  the 
emotions  of  his  own.  Of  late  years  wo  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
attempts  at  the  kind  of  pathos  which  the  following  stanzas  embody  with 
melancholy  tenderness— yet  with  manly  resignation.  But  at  the  time 
Schiller  wrote  this  elegy  on  departed  youth,  he  nad  the  merit  of  (mginality 
—a  merit  the  greater,  because  the  Poem  expresses  feelings  which  almost  all 
of  us  have  felt  in  the  progress  of  life. — The  only  Poem  written  before  it, 
which  it  resembles,  is  tne  "Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  by 
our  own  illustrious  Gray,  whom  the  little  critics  of  our  day  seek  to  de- 
preciate.— Beautiful  as  the  German's  poem  is  (in  his  own  language),  the 
Englishman's  excels  it.] 

Then  wilt  thou,  with  thy  fancies  holy — 

Wilt  thon,  faithless,  fly  from  me  ? 
With  thy  joy,  thy  melancholy,' 

Wilt  thon  thus  relentless  flee  ? 
0  Golden  Time,  0  Human  May, 

Can  nothing,  Meet  One,  thee  restrain  ? 
Must  thy  sweet  river  glide  away 

Into  the  eternal  Ocean-Main  ? 

The  suns  serene  are  lost  and  vanished 

That  wont  the  path  of  youth  to  gild, 
And  all  the  fair  Ideals  banished 

From  that  wild  heart  they  whilome  fill'd. 
Gone  the  divine  and  sweet  believing 

In  dreams  which  Heaven  itself  uiif  arl'd ! 
What  godlike  shapes  have  years  bereaving 

Swept  from  this  real  work-day  world ! 

As  once,  with  tearful  passion  fired, 

The  Cyprian  Sculptor  clasp'd  the  stone, 
Till  the  cold  cheeks,  delight  inspired, 

Blush'd — to  sweet  life  the  marble  grown : 
So  youth's  desire  for  Nature ! — round 

The  Statue,  so  my  arms  I  wreathed. 
Till  warmth  and  life  in  mine  it  found. 

And  breath  that  poets  breathe — it  breathed ; 
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Witli  my  own  burning  thonglits  it  bnrn'd ; — 

Its  silence  stirred  to  speech  divine ; — 
Its  lips  my  glowing  kiss  return'd — 

Its  heart  in  beating  answer'd  mine  ! 
How  fair  was  then  the  flower — the  tree  ! — 

How  silver-sweet  the  fountain's  fall ! 
The  soulless  had  a  soul  to  me  ! 

My  life  its  own  life  lent  to  all ! 

The  Universe  of  things  seem*d  swelling 

The  panting  heart  to  burst  its  bound, 
And  wandering  Fancy  found  a  dwelling 

In  every  shape — thought — deed,  and  sound. 
Germ*d  in  the  mystic  buds,  reposing, 

A  whole  creation  slumbered  mute, 
Alas,  when  from  the  buds  unclosing, 

How  scant  and  blighted  sprung  the  fruit ! 

How  happy  in  his  dreaming  error 

His  own  gay  valour  for  his  wing, 
Of  not  one  care  as  yet  in  terror, 

Did  Youth  upon  his  journey  spring  ; 
Till  floods  of  balm,  through  air's  dominion, 

Bore  upward  to  the  faintest  star — 
For  never  aught  to  that  bidght  pinion 

Could  dwell  too  high,  or  spread  too  far. 

Though  laden  with  delight,  how  lightly 

The  wanderer  heavenward  still  could  soar, 
And  aye  the  ways  of  life  how  brightly 

The  airy  Pageant  danced  before ! — 
Love,  showering  gifts  (life's  sweetest)  down. 

Fortune,  with  golden  garlands  gay. 
And  Fame,  with  starbeams  for  a  crown, 

And  Tnith,  whose  dwelling  is  the  Day. 

Ah !  midway  soon  lost  evermore, 
A:'ar  the  blithe  companions  stray ; 

In  vain  their  faithless  steps  explore, 
As  one  by  one,  they  ^lide  away. 
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Fleet  Fortane  was  the  firefc  escaper — 
The  thirst  for  wisdom  linger'd  yet ; 

But  doubts  with  many  a  gloomy  vapour 
The  sun-shape  of  the  Truth  beset ! 

The  holy  crown  which  Fame  was  wreathing, 

Behold !  the  mean  man's  temples  wore, 
And  but  for  one  short  spring- day  breathing, 

Bloom'd  Love — the  Beautiful — no  more ! 
And  ever  stiller  yet,  and  ever 

The  barren  path  more  lonely  lay, 
Till  scarce  from  waning  Hope  could  qnivcr 

A  glance  along  the  gloomy  way. 

Who,  loving,  lingered  yet  to  guide  me, 

When  all  her  boon  companions  fled, 
Who  stands  consoling  yet  beside  me, 

And  follows  to  the  House  of  Dread  ? 
Thine  Friendship — thine  the  hand  so  tender. 

Thine  the  balm  dropping  on  the  wound. 
Thy  task,  the  load  more  light  to  render, 

O  !  earliest  sought  and  soonest  found ! — 

And  Thou,  so  pleased,  with  her  uniting, 

To  charm  the  soul-storm  into  peace, 
Sweet  TOIL,  in  toil  itself  delighting. 

That  more  it  laboured,  less  could  cease, 
Tho'  but  by  grains  thou  aid'st  the  pile 

The  vast  Eternity  uprears, 
At  least  thou  strik'st  from  Time  the  while 

Life's  debt — the  minutes,  days  and  years.* 

•  Though  the  Ideal  images  of  youth  forsake  us^  the  Ideal  itself  still 
remains  to  the  Poet.  It  is  his  task  and  his  companion — unlike  the  Phan- 
tasies of  Fortune,  Fame,  and  Love,  the  Phantasies  of  the  Ideal  are  im- 
perishable. While,  as  the  occupation  of  life,  it  pays  off  the  debt  of  Time, 
as  tiie  exalter  of  life  it  contiibutes  to  the  Building  of  Eternity. 
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PHILOSOPHERS. 

To  learn  what  gives  to  every  thing 

The  form  and  life  which  we  survey, 
The  law  by  which  the  Eternal  King 
Movefi  all  Creation's  ordered  ring, 
And  keeps  it  from  decay — 
VVhen  to  great  Doctor  Wiseman  we  go — 
If  help'd  not  out  by  Fichte's  Ego — 
All  from  his  brain  that  we  can  delve, 
Is  this  sage  answer — "  Ten's  not  Twelve.*'  * 

The  snow  can  chill,  the  fire  can  burn. 

Men  when  they  walk  on  two  feet  go ; — 
A  snn  in  Heaven  all  eyes  discern — 
This  through  the  senses  we  may  learn, 

Nor  go  to  school  to  know  ! 
But  the  profounder  stndent  sees, 
That  that  which  bums — will  seldom  freeze ; 
And  can  instruct  the  astonish'd  hearer, 
How  moisture  moistens — light  makes  clearer. 

Homer  composed  his  mighty  song, 

The  hero  danger  dared  to  scorn. 
The  brave  man  did  his  duty,  long 
Before — (and  who  shall  say  I'm  wrong) — 
Philosophers  were  bom ! 

♦  "  Wenn  Ich  nicht  drauf  ihm  helfe 
£r  heisst :  zehn  ist  nicht  zwolfe." 
If  the  Ich  in  the  text  is  correctly  printed  with  a  capital  initial,  the 
intention  of  Schiller  must  apparently  oe  to  ridicule  -the  absolute  £go  of 
Ficht^— a  philosopher  whom  ne  elsewhere  treats  with  very  little  ceremony 
— and  thus  Hoffineister  seems  to  interpret  the  meaning. — ^Hinrichs,  on  the 
other  hand,  quoting  the  passage  without  the  capital  initial,  assumes  the 
satire  to  be  directed  against  the  first  great  law  of  logic,  which  logicians  call 
the  Principle  of  Contradiction,  viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time ;  or,  as  Schiller  expresses  it,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  ten  to  be  both  ten  and  twelve ;  a  truth  wnich  is  obvious  to  all- 
men,  and  which,  precisely  because  it  is  obvious  to  all  men.  Philosophers  can 
state  and  explain.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  sense  of  the 
translation  is  not  correctly  given,  and  Schiller  seems  rather  to  say,  *'I 
should  call  that  man  exceedingly  clever  who  could  explain  to  me  the  great 
taw  of  the  Universe,  if  I  did  not  first  explain  it  to  him  b;^  saying  it  is  tiiis, 
Ten  is  not  Twelve-  -i.  e..  No  philosopher  can  tell  a  plain  man  anything 
about  a  profound  principle,  which  any  plain  man  could  not  just  as  well  have 
told  to  the  Philosopher.'' 
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Without  Descartes  and  Locke — the  Sun 
Saw  things  by  Heart  and  Genius  done, 
Which  those  great  men  have  proved,  on  viewing, 
The — ^possibility  of  doing  ! 

Strength  in  this  life  prevails  and  sways — ■ 

Bold  Power  oppresses  humble  Worth — 
He  who  can  not  command  obeys — 
In  short  there's  not  too  much  to  praise 

In  this  poor  orb  of  earth. 
But  how  things  better  might  bo  done, 
If  sages  had  this  world  begun. 
By  moral  systems  of  their  own. 
Most  incontestably  is  shown  1 

"  Man  needs  mankind,  must  be  confest — 

In  all  he  labours  to  fulfil, 
Mast  work,  or  with,  or  for,  the  rest ; 
'Tis  drops  that  swell  the  ocean's  breast — 

*Tis  waves  that  turn  the  mill. 
The  savage  life  for  man  unfit  is. 
So  take  a  wife  and  live  in  cities." 
Thus  ex  cathedrd  teach,  we  know, 
Wise  Messieurs  PufEendorf  and  Co. 

Yet  since,  what  grave  professors  preach. 

The  crowd  may  be  excused  from  knowing ; 
Meanwhile,  old  Nature  looks  to  each, 
Tinkers  the  chain,  and  mends  the  breach, 

And  keeps  the  clockwork  going. 
Some  day.  Philosophy,  no  doubt, 
A  better  World  will  bring  aboat : 
Till  then  the  Old  a  little  longer. 
Must  blunder  on — through  Love  and  Hunger ! 
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Four  Elements,  join'd  in 
An  emulous  strife. 
Fashion  the  world,  and 
Constitute  life. 
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From  the  sharp  citron 

The  starry  juice  pour  ; 
Acid  to  Life  is 

The  innermost  core. 

Now,  let  the  sugar 

The  bitter  one  meet ; 
Still  be  life's  bitter 

Tamed  down  with  the  sweet ! 

Let  the  bright  water 

Flow  into  the  bowl ; 
Water,  the  calm  one, 

Embraces  the  Whole. 

Drops  from  the  spirit 

Pour  quick'ning  within ; 

Life  but  its  life  from 
The  spirit  can  win. 

Haste,  while  it  gloweth. 

Your  vessels  to  bring ; 
The  wave  has  but  virtue 

Drunk  hot  from  the  spring ! 
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TO  BE   SUNG  IN  THE  NORTH. 

On  the  free  southern  hills 

Where  the  full  summers  shine, 

Nature  quicken'd  by  sunlight, 
Gives  birth  to  the  vine ! 

Her  work  the  Great  Mother 
Conceals  from  the  sight, 

Untrack'd  is  the  labour, 
Unfathom'd  the  might. 

As  the  child  of  the  sunbeam, 

The  wine  leaps  to-day. 
From  the  tun  springs  the  crystal, 

A  fountain  at  play. 
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All  the  senses  it  gladdens, 

Gives  Hope  to  the  breast ; 
To  grief  a  soft  balsam, 

To  life  a  new  zest. 

But,  our  zone  palely  gilding, 

The  Sun  of  the  North, 
From  the  leaves  it  scarce  tintefch 

No  fruifc  ripens  forth. 

Yet  life  will  ne'er  freely 

Life's  gladness  resign : 
Our  vales  know  no  vineyard — 

Invent  we  a  wine ! 

But  wan  the  libation, 

In  truth  must  appear  ; 
Living  Nature  alone  gives 

The  bright  and  the  clear ! 

Yet  draw  from  the  dim  fount, 

The  Waters  of  Mirth ! 
For  Heaven  gave  us  Art, 

The  Prometheus  of  Earth. 

Wherever  strength  reacheth, 

What  kingdoms  await  her  ! 
From  the  Old,  the  New  shaping, 

Art,  ay — a  Creator ! — 

The  Elements'  union 

Divides  at  her  rod, 
With  the  hearth-flame  she  mimics 

The  glow  of  a  god. 

To  Hesperidan  Islands 

She  sends  the  ship  forth  ; 
Lo,  the  southern  fruits  lending 

Their  gold  to  the  North  ! 

So,  this  sap  wrung  from  flame  be 

A  symbol-sign  still, 
Of  the  wonders  man  works  with 

The  Force  and  the  Will ! 
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PEGASUS  IN  HARNESS. 

At  Smithfield  *  once,  as  IVe  been  told, 
Or  some  such  place  wliere  beasts  are  sold, 
A  bard,  whose  bones  from  flesh  were  all  free, 
Put  up  for  sale  the  Muses'  palfrey. 
His  ears  how  cock'd,  his  tail  how  stiff ! 
Loud  neigh'd  the  prancing  Hippogriff. 
The  crowd  grew  large,  the  crowd  grew  larger : 
"  By  Jove,  indeed  a  splendid  charger  ! 
'T  would  suit  some  coach  of  state ! — the  king's ! 
But,  bless  my  soul,  what  frightful  wings ! 
No  doubt  the  breed  is  mighty  rare- — 
But  who  would  coach  it  through  the  air  ? 
Who'd  trust  his  neck  to  such  a  flyer  ?  " — 
In  short,  the  bard  could  find  no  buyer. 
At  last  a  farmer  pluck'd  up  mettle  : 
"  Let's  see  if  we  the  thing  can  settle. 
These  useless  wings  my  man  may  lop. 
Or  tie  down  tight — I  likes  a  crop  ! 
'T  might  draw  my  cart ;  it  seems  to  frisk  it ; 
Come,  twenty  pounds ! — ecod,  I'll  risk  it." 
I  blush  to  say  the  bard  consented. 
And  Hodge  bears  off  his  prize,  contented. 
The  noble  beast  is  in  the  cart ; 
Hodge  cries,  **  Gee  hup  ! "  and  off  they  start. 
He  scarcely  feels  the  load  behind, 
Skirrs,  scours,  and  scampers  like  the  wind. 
The  wings  begin  for  heaven  to  itch. 
The  wheels  go  devilish  near  the  ditch  ! 
"  So  ho !  "  grunts  Hodge,  **  'tis  more  than  funny  ; 
I've  got  a  penn'orth  for  my  money. 
To-morrow,  if  I  still  survive, 
I  have  some  score  of  folks  to  drive ; — 
The  load  of  five  the  beast  could  drag  on  ; 
I'll  make  him  leader  to  the  wagon. 
Choler  and  collar  wear  with  time ; 
The  lively  rogue  is  in  his  prime." 


Literally  **  Ha^market. 


>» 
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All's  well  at  first ;  a  famous  start — 

Wagon  and  team  go  like  a  dart. 

The  wheelers*  heavy  plod  behind  him, 

But  doubly  speeds  the  task  assign'd  him ; 

Till,  with  tall  crest,  he  snuffs  the  heaven. 

Spurns  the  dull  road  so  smooth  and  even. 

True  the  impetuous  instinct  to, 

Field,  fen,  and  bog,  he  scampers  through. 

The  frenzy  seems  to  catch  the  team  ; 

The  driver  tugs,  the  travellers  scream. 

O'er  ditch,  o'er  hedge,  splash,  dash,  and  crash  on, 

Ne'er  farmer  flew  in  such  a  fashion. 

At  last,  all  batter'd,  bruised,  and  broken, 

(Poor  Hodge's  si^te  may  not  be  spoken,) 

Wagon,  and  team,  and  travellers  stop, 

Perch'd  on  a  mountain's  steepest  top ! 

Exceeding  sore,  and  much  perplext, 

"  I  fegs,"  the  farmer  cries,  "  what  next  P 

This  helter-skelter  sport  will  never  do, 

But  break  him  in  I'U  yet  endeavour  to ; 

Let's  see  if  work  and  starving  diet 

Can't  tame  the  monster  into  quiet !  " 

The  proof  was  made,  and  save  us !  if  in 

Three  days  you'd  seen  the  hippogriffin. 

You'd  scarce  the  noble  beast  have  known. 

Starved  duly  down  to  skin  and  bone. 

Cries  Hodge,  rejoiced,  "  I  have  it  now. 

Bring  out  my  ox,  he  goes  to  plough." 

So  said,  so  done,  and  droll  the  tether, 

Wing'd  horse,  slow  ox,  at  plough  together ! 

The  unwilling  griffin  strains  his  might. 

One  last  strong  struggle  yet  for  flight ; 

In  vain,  for  well  inured  to  labour. 

Plods  sober  on  his  heavy  neighbour, 

/  nd  forces,  inch  by  inch,  to  creep. 

The  hoofs  that  love  the  air  to  sweep ; 

Until,  worn  out,  the  eye  grows  dim, 

The  sinews  fail  the  f ounder'd  limb, 

The  god-steed  droops,  the  strife  is  past, 

He  writhes  amidst  the  mire  at  last ! 

"  Accursed  brute !  "  the  farmer  cries  ; 

And,  while  he  bawls,  the  cart- whip  plies, 
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*'  All  use  it  seems  you  think  to  shirk 
So  fierce  to  run — so  dull  to  work ! 
-  My  twenty  pounds ! — ^Not  worth  a  pin  ! 
Confound  the  rogue  who  took  me  in  !  " 
He  vents  his  wrath,  he  plies  his  thong, 
When,  lo !  there  gaily  comes  along, 
With  looks  of  light  and  locks  of  yellow, 
And  lute  in  hand,  a  buxom  fellow ; 
Through  the  bright  clusters  of  his  hair 
A  golden  circlet  glistens  fair. 
"  What's  this — a  wondrous  yoke  and  pleasant  ?  " 
Cries  out  the  stranger  to  the  peasant. 
"  The  bird  and  ox  thus  leash'd  together — 
Come,  prithee,  just  unbrace  the  tether ; 
But  let  me  mount  him  for  a  minute — 
That  beast ! — ^you'll  see  how  much  is  in  it." 
The  steed  released — the  easy  stranger 
Leaps  on  his  back,  and  smiles  at  danger ; 
Scarce  felt  that  steed  the  master's  rein, 
When  all  his  fire  returns  again : 
He  champs  the  bit — ^he  rears  on  high. 
Light,  like  a  soul,  looks  from  his  eye ; 
Changed  from  a  creature  of  the  sod, 
Behold  the  spirit  and  the  god : 
As  sweeps  the  whirlwind,  heavenward  springs 
The  unf  nrl'd  glory  of  his  wings. 
Before  the  eye  can  track  the  flight, 
Lost  in  the  azure  fields  of  light. 


HERO  AND  LEANDER, 

A  BALLAD. 


[We  have  already  seen,  iu  "The  Ring  of  Polycrates,**  Schiller's  mode  of 
dealing  with  classical  subjects.  In  the  jpoems  that  follow,  derived  from 
similar  sources,  the  same  spirit  is  maintained.  In  spite  of  Humboldt,  we 
venture  to  think  that  Schiller  certainly  does  not  narrate  Greek  legends  in 
the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Greek.  The  Gothic  sentiment,  in  its  ethical  depth 
and  mournful  tenderness,  more  or  loss  pervades  all  that  he  translates  from 
classic  fable  into  modem  pathos.  The  grief  of  Hero,  in  the  ballad  sub- 
joined, touches  closely  on  the  lamentations  of  Thekla,  in  "  Wallenstein." 
The  Complaint  of  Ceres,  embodies  Christian  Grief  and  Christian  Hope. 
The  Trojan  Cassandra  expresses  the  moral  of  the  Northern  Faust.  Even 
the  "Victory  Feast'*  changes  the  whole  spirit  of  Homer,  on  whom  it  is 
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founded,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Ethical  Sentiment  at  the  close,  borrowed, 
as  a  modem  would  apply  what  he  so  borrows,  from  the  moralising  Horace. 
Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  ihe  Hellenic  Genius  (if  we  except  the  very 
diB^utable  intention  of  the  "  Prometheus"),  tiian  the  interior  and  typical 
design  which  usually  exalts  every  conception  in  Schiller.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly open  to  the  Modem  Poet  to  treat  of  ancient  legends  in  the  rooucni 
spirit.  Though  he  selects  a  Greek  story,  ho  is  still  a  modem  who  narrates 
—he  can  never  make  himself  a  Greek,  any  more  than  ^schylus  in  the 
**  Persoe  "  could  make  himself  a  Persian.  But  this  is  still  more  the  privilege 
of  the  Poet  in  Narrative,  or  lyrical  composition,  than  in  the  Drama,  for  in 
the  former  he  does  not  abandon  his  identity,  as  in  the  latter  he  must — ^j'et 
even  this  mttst  has  its  limits.  Sliakcspcare's  wonderful  power  of  self- 
transfusion  has  no  doubt  enabled  him,  in  his  Piays  from  Roman  History,  to 
animate  his  characters  with  much  of  lloman  life.  But  no  one  can  maintain 
that  a  Roman  would  ever  have  wiitten  piays,  in  the  least  resembling  "  Julius 
Cajsar,"  or  "  Coriolanus,'*  or  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'*  The  Portraits 
may  be  Roman,  but  they  are  painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Gothic  school. 
The  Spirit  of  antiquity  is  only  in  them,  inasmuch  as  the  representation 
of  Human  Nature,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  accurately,  though 
loosely  outlined.  When  the  Poet  raises  the  dead,  it  is  not  to  restore,  but 
to  remodel.] 

See  you  tlie  towers,  that,  gray  and  old, 
Frown  through  the  sunlight's  liquid  gold, 

Steep  sternly  fronting  steep  ? 
The  Hellespont  beneath  them  swells, 
And  roaring  cleaves  the  Dardanelles, 

The  Rock- Gates  of  the  Deep ! 
Hear  you  the  Sea,  whose  stormy  wave. 

From  Asia,  Europe  clove  in  thunder  ? 
That  sea  which  rent  a  world  can  not 

Rend  Love  from  Love  asunder ! 

In  Hero's,  in  Leander's  heart, 
Thrills  the  sweet  anguish  of  the  dart 

Whose  feather  flies  from  Love. 
All  Hebe's  bloom  in  Hero's  cheek — 
And  his  the  hunters's  steps  that  seek 

Delight,  the  hills  above  I 
Between  their  sires  the  rival  feud 

Forbids  their  plighted  hearts  to  meet ; 
Love's  fruits  hang  over  Danger's  gulf. 

By  danger  made  more  sweet. 

Alone  on  Sestos'  rocky  tower, 
Where  upward  sent  in  stormy  shower. 
The  whirling  waters  foam, — 
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Alone  the  maiden  sits,  and  eyes 
The  cliffs  of  fair  Abydos  rise 

Afar — her  lover's  home. 
Oh,  safely  thrown  from  strand  to  strand, 

No  bridge  can  love  to  love  convey ; 
No  boatman  shoots  from  yonder  shore, 

Yet  Love  has  found  the  way. — 

That  Love,  which  could  the  Labyrinth  pierce- 
Which  nerves  the  weak,  and  curbs  the  lierco, 

And  wings  with  wit  the  dull ; — 
That  Love  which  o*er  the  furrow 'd  land 
Bow'd — tame  beneath  young  Jason's  hand — 

The  fiery-snorting  Bull ! 
Yes,  Styx  itself,  that  nine-fold  flows, 

Has  Love,  the  fearless,  ventured  o'er. 
And  back  to  daylight  borne  the  bride, 

From  Pluto's  dreary  shore ! 

What  marvel  then  that  wind  and  wave, 
Leander  doth  but  burn  to  brave, 

When  Love,  that  goads  him,  guides  ! 
Still  when  the  day,  with  fainter  glimmer, 
Wanes  pale — ^he  leaps,  the  daring  swimmer, 

Amid  the  darkening  tides ; 
With  lusty  arms  he  cleaves  the  waves, 

And  strives  for  that  dear  strand  afar ; 
Where  high  from  Hero's  lonely  tower 

Lone  streams  the  Beacon-star. 


In  vain  his  blood  the  wave  may  chill. 
These  tender  arms  can  warm  it  still — 

And,  weary  if  the  way, 
By  many  a  sweet  embrace,  above 
All  earthly  boons — can  liberal  Love 

The  Lover's  toil  repay. 
Until  Aurora  breaks  the  dream, 

And  warns  the  Loiterer  to  depart — 
Back  to  the  ocean's  icy  bed, 

Scared  from  that  loving  heart. 
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So  tliirty  snns  have  sped  their  flight — 
Still  in  that  theft  of  sweet  delight 

Exult  the  happy  pair ; 
Caress  will  never  pall  caress, 
And  joys  that  gods  might  envy,  bless 

The  single  bride-night  there. 
Ah  !  never  ho  has  rapture  known, 

Who  has  not,  where  the  waves  are  driven 
Upon  the  fearful  shores  of  Hell, 

Plnck'd  fraits  that  taste  of  Heaven  ! 

Now  changing  in  their  Season  are, 
The  Morning  and  the  Hesper  Star ; — 

Nor  see  those  happy  eyes 
The  leaves  that  withering  droop  and  fall. 
Nor  hear,  when,  from  its  northern  hall, 

The  neighbouring  Winter  sighs  ; 
Or,  if  they  see,  the  shortening  days 

But  seem  to  them  to  close  in  kindness ; 
For  longer  joys,  in  lengthening  nights, 

They  thank  the  heaven  in  blindness. 

It  is  the  time,  when  Night  and  Day, 
In  equal  scales  contend  for  sway  * 

Lone,  on  her  rocky  steep. 
Lingers  the  girl  with  wistful  eyes 
That  watch  the  sun-steeds  down  the  skies. 

Careering  towards  the  deep. 
Luird  lay  the  smooth  and  silent  sea, 

A  mirror  in  translucent  calm, 
The  breeze,  along  that  crystal  realm, 

Unmurmuring,  died  in  balm. 

In  wanton  swarms  and  blithe  array, 
The  merry  dolphins  glide  and  play 

Amid  the  silver  waves. 
In  gray  and  dusky  troops  are  seen, 
The  hosts  that  serve  the  Ocean- Queen, 

Upborne  from  coral  caves : 

♦  This  notes  the  time  of  year— not  the  time  of  day— viz.,  about  tho  2nnl 
of  September.— UoFFMEiSTBiv. 
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They — only  they — ^have  witnessed  love 
To  raptare  steal  its  secret  way : 

And  Hecate  *  seals  the  only  lips 
That  could  the  tale  betray  ! 

She  marks  in  joy  the  lulled  water, 
And  Sestos,  thus  thy  tender  daughter, 

Soft-flattering,  woos  the  sea  ! 
"  Fair  god — and  canst  thou  then  betray  ? 
No !  falsehood  dwells  with  them  that  say 

That  falsehood  dwells  with  thee  ! 
Ah !  faithless  is  the  race  of  man, 

And  harsh  a  father's  heart  can  prove ; 
But  thee,  the  gentle  and  the  mild, 

The  grief  of  love  can  move  ! 

"  Within  these  hated  walls  of  stone, 
Should  I,  repining,  mourn  alone. 

And  fade  in  ceaseless  care, 
But  thou,  though  o'er  thy  giant  tide, 
Nor  bridge  may  span,  nor  boat  may  glide, 

Dost  safe  my  lover  bear. 
And  darksome  is  thy  solemn  deep, 

And  fearful  is  thy  roaring  wave  ; 
But  wave  and  deep  are  won  by  love — 

Thou  smilest  on  the  brave  ! 

"  Nor  vainly,  Sovereign  of  the  Sea, 
Did  Eros  send  his  shafts  to  thee : 

What  time  the  Ram  of  Cold, 
Bright  Helle,  with  her  brother  bore, 
How  stirr'd  the  waves  she  wander*d  o'er. 

How  stirr'd  thy  deeps  of  old ! 
Swift,  by  the  maiden's  charms  subdued, 

Thou  cam'st  from  out  the  gloomy  waves, 
And,  in  thy  mighty  arms,  she  sank 

Into  thy  bridal  caves. 

"  A  goddess  with  a  god,  to  keep 
In  endless  youth,  beneath  the  deep, 
Her  solemn  ocean-court ! 

*  Hecate,  as  the  mysterious  Goddess  of  Nature, — Hoffmeisteb. 
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And  still  she  smoothes  thine  angrj  tides, 
Tames  thy  wild  heart,  and  favouring  guide  3 

The  sailor  to  the  port ! 
Beautiful  Helle,  bright  one,  hear 

Thy  lone  adoring  suppliant  pray ! 
And  guide,  0  goddess — guide  my  love 

Along  the  wonted  way !  " 

Now  twilight  dims  the  water's  flow, 
And  from  the  tower  the  beacon's  glow 

Waves  flickering  o'er  the  main. 
Ah,  where  athwart  the  dismal  stream, 
Shall  shine  the  Beacon's  faithful  beam 

The  lover's  eye  shall  strain ! 
Hark !  sounds  moan  threat'ning  from  afar — 

From  heaven  the  blessed  stars  are  gone — 
More  darkly  swells  the  rising  sea — 

The  tempest  labours  on  ! 


Along  the  ocean's  boundless  plains 
Lies  Night — in  torrents  rash  the  rains 

From  the  dark-bosom'd  cloud — 
Red  lightning  skirs  the  panting  air, 
And,  loosed  from  out  their  rocky  lair, 

Sweep  all  the  storms  abroad. 
Huge  wave  on  huge  wave  tumbling  o'er. 

The  yawning  gulf  is  rent  asunder. 
And  shows,  as  through  an  opening  pall, 

Grim  earth — the  ocean  under ! 


Poor  maiden !  bootless  wail  or  vow — 
**Have  mercy,  Jove — be  gracious,  Thou ! 

Dread  prayer  was  mine  before  ! 
What  if  the  gods  have  heard — and  he, 
Lone  victim  of  the  stormy  sea, 

Now  struggles  to  the  shore  ! 
There's  not  a  sea-bird  on  the  wave — 

Their  hurrying  wings  the  shelter  seek ; 
The  stoutest  ship  the  storms  have  proved, 

Takes  refuge  in  the  creek. 
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"Ah,  still  that  heart,  which  oft  has  braved 
The  danger  where  the  daring  saved, 

Love  Inreth  o*er  the  sea ; — 
For  many  a  vow  at  parting  morn,. 
That  nought  but  death  should  bar  return. 

Breathed  those  dear  lips  to  me ; 
And  whirl'd  around,  the  while  I  weep. 

Amid  the  storm  that  rides  the  wave, 
The  giant  gulf  is  grasping  down 

The  rash  one  to  the  grave  ! 

**  False  Pontus !  and  the  calm  I  hail'd. 
The  awaiting  murder  darkly  veiled — 

The  lull'd  pellucid  flow, 
The  smiles  in  which  thou  wert  array'd. 
Were  but  the  snares  that  Love  betray'd 

To  thy  false  realm  below ! 
Now  in  the  midway  of  the  main. 

Return  relentlessly  forbidden. 
Thou  loosenest  on  the  path  beyond 

The  horrors  thou  hadst  hidden." 

Loud  and  more  loud  the  tempest  raves. 
In  thunder  break  the  mountain  waves, 
'  White  foaming  on  the  rock — 

No  ship  that  ever  swept  the  deep 
Its  ribs  of  gnarled  oak  could  keep 

Unshatter'd  by  the  shock. 
Dies  in  the  blast  the  guiding  torch 

To  light  the  struggler  to  the  strand ; 
'Tis  death  to  battle  with  the  wave, 

And  death  no  less  to  land ! 

On  Venus,  daughter  of  the  seas. 
She  calls  the  tempest  to  appease — 

To  each  wild-shrieking  wind 
Along  the  ocean-desert  borne. 
She  vows  a  steer  with  golden  horn — 

Vain  vow — relentless  wind ! 
On  every  goddess  of  the  deep, 

On  all  the  gods  in  heaven  that  be. 
She  calls — ^to  soothe  in  calm,  awhile, 

The  tempest-laden  sea ! 
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"  Hearken  the  angnisli  of  my  cries  ! 
From  thy  green  halls,  arise — arise, 
Leucothoe  the  divine ! 

Who,  in  the  barren  main  afar, 
Oft  on  the  storm-beat  mariner 

Dost  gently-saving  shine. 
Oh,  reach  to  him  thy  mystic  veil. 

To  v^hich  the  drowning  clasp  may  cling, 
And  safely  from  that  roaring  grave. 

To  shore  my  lover  bring  I  " 

And  now  the  savage  winds  are  hnshing. 
And  o'er  the  arch'd  horizon,  blnshing, 

Day's  chariot  gleams  on  high  ! 
Back  to  their  wonted  channels  roU'd, 
In  crystal  calm  the  waves  behold — 

One  smile  on  sea  and  sky  ! 
All  softly  breaks  the  rippling  tide, 

Low-mnrmuring  on  the  rocky  land, 
And  playful  wavelets  gently  float 

A  L/orpse  npon  the  strand! 

*T  is  he ! — who  ev'n  in  death  would  still 
Not  fail  the  sweet  vow  to  fulfil ; 

She  looks — sees — ^knows  him  there ! 
From  her  pale  lips  no  sorrow  speaks. 
No  tears  glide  down  the  hueless  cheeks, 

Cold — numb'd  in  her  despair — 
She  look'd  along  the  silent  deep, 

She  look'd  upon  the  bright'ning  heaven, 
Till  to  the  marble  face  the  soul 

Its  light  sublime  had  given ! 

"  Ye  solemn  Powers  men  shrink  to  name, 

Your  might  is  here,  your  rights  ye  claim- 
Yet  think  not  I  repine  : 

Soon  closed  my  course ;  yet  I  can  bless 

The  life  that  brought  me  happiness— 
The  fairest  lot  was  mine ! 

Living  have  I  thy  temple  served. 
Thy  consecrated  priestess  been^ 

My  last  glad  offering  now  receive 
Venus,  thou  mightiest  queen  ! " 
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Flash'd  the  white  robe  along  the  air, 
And  from  the  tower  that  beetled  there 

She  sprang  into  the  wave ; 
Boused  from  his  throne  beneath  the  waste, 
Those  holy  forms  the  god  embraced — 

A  god  himself  their  grave ! 
Pleased  with  his  prey,  he  glides  along — 

More  blithe  the  murmur*d  music  seems, 
A  gush  from  unexhausted  urns 

His  Evertosting  Streams ! 


THE  PLAYING  INFANT. 


Play  on  thy  mother's  bosom,  Babe,  for  in  that  holy  isle 
The  error  cannot  find  thee  yet,  the  grieving,  nor  the  guile ; 
field  in  thy  mother's  arms  above  Life's  dark  and  troubled 

wave. 
Thou  lookest  with  thy  fearless  smile  upon  the  floating 

grave. 
Play,    loveliest    Innocence ! — Thee,  yet    Arcadia    circles 

round, 
A  charmed  power  for  thee  has  set  the  lists  of  fairy  ground ; 
Each  gleesome  impulse    Nature  now  can  sanction   and 

befriend, 
Nor  to  that  willing  heart  as  yet  the  Duty  and  the  End. 
Play,  for  the  haggard  Labour  soon  will  come  to  seize  its 

prey, 
Alas !  when  Duty  grows  thy  law — Enjoyment  fades  away  ! 


CASSANDBA. 


[There  is  peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans — Achilles  is  to  wed 
Polyxena,  Priam's  daughter.  On  entering  the  Temple,  he  is  shot  through 
his  only  vulnerable  part  by  Paris. — The  time  of  the  following  Poem  is 
during  {he  joyous  preparations  for  the  marriage.] 

And  mirth  was  in  the  halls  of  Troy, 
Before  her  towers  and  temples  fell ; 

High  peal'd  the  choral  hymns  of  joy, 
Melodious  to  the  golden  shell. 
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The  weary  had  reposed  from  slaughter — 

The  eye  forgot  the  tear  it  shed  ; 
This  day  King  Priam's  lovely  daughter 

Shall  great  Pelides  wed ! 

Adom'd  with  laurel  boughs,  they  come, 

Crowd  after  crowd — the  way  divine. 
Where  fanes  are  deck*d — for  gods  the  home — 

And  to  the  Thymbrian's  *  solemn  shrine. 
The  wild  Bacchantic  joy  is  maddening 

The  thoughtless  host,  the  fearless  guest ; 
And  there,  the  unheeded  heart  is  sadd*ning 

One  solitary  breast ! 

Unjoyous  in  the  joyful  throng, 

Alone,  and  linking  life  with  none, 
Apollo's  laurel  groves  among. 

The  still  Cassandra  wander'd  on ! 
Into  the  forest's  deep  recesses 

The  solemn  Prophet-Maiden  pass'd, 
And,  scornful,  from  her  loosen'd  tresses, 

The  sacred  fillet  cast ! 

"  To  all,  its  arms  doth  Mirth  unfold. 

And  every  heart  forgoes  its  cares — 
And  Hope  is  busy  in  the  old — 

The  bridal-robe  my  sister  wears — 
And  I  alone,  alone  am  weeping ; 

The  sweet  delusion  mocks  not  me — 
Around  these  walls  destruction  sweeping, 

More  near  and  near  I  see ! 

"  A  torch  before  my  vision  glows, 

But  not  in  Hymen's  hand  it  shines, 
A  flame  that  to  the  welkin  goes. 

But  not  from  holy  offering-shrines ; 
Glad  hands  the  banquet  are  preparing, 

And  near,  and  near  the  halls  of  state 
I  hear  the  God  that  comes  unsparing, 

I  hear  the  steps  of  Fate. 

*  Apollo. 

H  2 
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"  And  men  my  prophet- wail  deride  ! 

The  solemn  sorrow  dies  in  scorn ; 
And  lonely  in  the  waste,  I  hide 

The  tortnred  heart  that  would  forewarn. 
Amidst  the  happy,  unregarded, 

Mock'd  by  their  fearful  joy,  I  trod ; 
Oh,  dark  to  me  the  lot  awarded, 

Thou  evil  Pythian  god  ! 

"  Thine  oracle,  in  vain  to  be. 

Oh,  wherefore  am  I  thus  consigned 
Witb  eyes  that  every  truth  must  see, 

Lone  in  the  City  of  the  Blind  ? 
•     Cursed  with  the  anguish  of  a  power 

To  view  the  fates  I  may  not  thrall, 
The  hovering  tempest  still  must  lower— 

The  horror  must  befall ! 

"  Boots  it  the  veil  to  lift,  and  give 

To  sight  the  frowning  fates  beneath  p 
For  error  is  the  life  we  live. 

And,  oh,  our  knowledge  is  but  death ! 
Take  back  the  clear  and  awful  mirror, 

Shut  from  mine  eyes  the  blood-red  glare  ; 
Thy  truth  is  but  a  gift  of  terror 

When  mortal  lips  declare. 

"  My  blindness  give  to  mo  once  more*  - 

The  gay  dim  senses  that  rejoice ; ; 
The  Past's  delighted  songs  are  o'er 

For  lips  that  speak  a  Prophet's  voice. 
To  me  the  failure  thou  hast  granted ; 

I  miss  the  moment  from  the  chain — 
The  happy  Present-Hour  enchanted  I 

Take  back  thy  gift  again  ! 

"  Never  for  me  the  nuptial  wreath 
The  odour-breathing  hair  shall  twine ; 

My  heavy  heart  is  bow'd  beneath 
The  service  of  thy  dreary  shrine. 

"Everywhere,"  says  Hoffmeister  truly,  "Schiller  exalts  Ideal  Belief 
overreal  wisdom;— everywhere  this  modem  Apostle  of  Christianity  advo- 
cates that  Ideal,  which  exists  in  Faith  and  emotion,  against  the  wisdom  of 
worldly  intellect,  the  barren  experience  of  life,"  &c. 
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My  youth  was  but  by  tears  Corroded, — 

My  sole  familiar  is  my  pain,    -'* '; 
Each  coming  ill  my  heart  foreboded;;  [*- 

And  felt  it  first-— in  vain !  -  . '  *. 

"  How  oheerly  sports  the  careless  mirth,— I     ,-' -^ 

The  life  that  loves,  around  I  see ;  ^  -'''--\  - 

Fair  youth  to  pleasant  thoughts  give  birth —      '.-:-' 

The  heart  is  only  sad  to  me. 
Not  for  mine  eyes  the  young  spring  gloweth, 

When  earth  her  happy  feast-day  keeps ; 
The  charm  of  life  who  ever  knoweth 

That  looks  into  the  deeps  ? 

"  Wrapt  in  thy  bliss,  my  sister,  thine 

The  heart's  inebriate  rapture-springs ; — 
Longing  with  bridal  arms  to  twine 

The  bravest  of  the  Grecian  kings. 
High  swells  the  joyous  bosom,  seeming 

Too  narrow  for  its  world  of  love, 
Nor  envies,  in  its  heaven  of  dreaming, 

The  heaven  of  gods  above ! 

"  I  too  might  know  the  soft  controul 

Of  one  the  longing  heart  could  choose, 
With  look  which  love  illumes  with  soul — 

The  look  that  supplicates  and  woos. 
And  sweet  with  him,  where  love  presiding 

Prepares  our  hearth,  to  go — ^but,  dim, 
A  Stygian  shadow,  nightly  gliding, 

Stalks  between  me  aud  him ! 


*'  Forth  from  the  grim  funereal  shore. 

The  Hell-Queen  sends  her  ghastly  bands  ; 
Where'er  I  turn — behind — before — 

Dumb  in  my  path — a  Spectre  stands ! 
Wherever  gayliest,  youth  assembles — 

I  see  the  shades  in  horror  clad, 
Amidst  HclVs  ghastly  People  trembles 

One  soul  for  ever  sad  ! 


K 


•  • 


•  •  • 
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"  I  see  the  8t4^  %i  Murder  gleam — 

I  see  tke 'Murderer's  glowing  eyes — 
To  righ^kT  left,  one  gory  stream — 

One^jcirfeling  fate — my  flight  defies  ! 
I  mEdy  iiot  turn  my  gaze — all  seeing, 
*  JForeknowing  all,  I  dumbly  stand — 
/'./vTo' close  in  blood  my  ghastly  being 
.'.  ■-*  '•  *■  In  the  far  strangers'  land !  " 

• 

Hark  !  while  the  sad  sounds  murmur  round, 

Hark,  from  the  Temple- porch,  the  cries ! — 
A  wild,  confused,  tumultuous  sound  ! — 

Dead  the  divine  Pehdes  lies  ! 
Grrim  Discord  rears  her  snakes  devouring — 

The  last  departing  god  hath  gone  ! 
And,  womb'd  in  cloud,  the  thunder,  lowering, 

Hangs  black  on  Ilion. 

Note. — ^Upon  this  poem,  Madame  de  Stael  makes  the  following  iust  and 
Btriking  criticism. — j)  AUemagiiey  Part  n.  c.  13.  "  One  sees  in  tnis  ode, 
the  curse  inflicted  on  a  mortal  by  the  prescience  of  a  god.  Is  not  the  grief 
of  the  prophetess  that  of  all  who  possess  a  superior  intellect  with  an  im- 
passioned neart  ?  Under  a  shape  wholly  poetic,  Schiller  has  embodied  an 
idea  grandly  moral— viz.,  that  the  true  genius  O^at  of  the  sentiment)  is  a 
victim  to  itself,  even  when  spared  by  others.  There  are  no  nuptials  for 
Cassandra :  not  that  she  is  insensible — not  that  she  is  disdained,  but  the 
clear  penetration  of  her  soul  passes  in  an  instant  both  life  and  death,  and 
can  only  repose  in  Heaven." 


THE  VICTORY  FEAST. 


[In  this  Lyric,  Schiller  had  a  notion  of  raising  the  popular  social  son*: 
from  the  prosaic  vulgarity  common  to  it — ^into  a  higner  and  more  epic 
dignity.] 

The  stately  walls  of  Troy  had  sunken, 

Her  towers  and  temples  strew'd  the  soil ; 
The  sons  of  Hellas,  victory- drunken, 

Richly  laden  with  the  spoil, 
Are  on  their  lofty  barks  reclin'd 

Along  the  Hellespontine  strand ; 
A  gleesome  freight  the  favouring  wind 

Shall  bear  to  Greece's  glorious  land  ; 
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And  gleesome  chaunt  the  choral  strain, 
As  towards  the  household  altars,  now. 
Each  bark  inclines  the  painted  prow — 

For  Home  shall  smile  again ! 

And  there  the  Trojan  women,  weeping. 

Sit  ranged  in  many  a  lengthening  row  ; 
Their  heedless  locks,  dishevell'd,  sweeping 
Adown  the  wan  cheeks  worn  with  woe. 
No  festive  sounds  that  peal  along, 
Their  mournful  dirge  can  overwhelm  ; 
.  Through  hymns  of  joy  one  sorrowing  song 
Commingled,  wails  the  ruin'd  realm. 
"  Farewell,  beloved  shores  !  "  it  said, 
"  From  home  afar  behold  us  torn, 
By  foreign  lords  as  captives  borne— 
Ah,  happy  are  the  dead  ! " 

And  Calchas,  while  the  altars  blaze. 

Invokes  the  high  gods  to  their  feast ! 
On  Pallas,  mighty  or  to  raise 

Or  shatter  cities,  call'd*the  Priest — 
And  Him,  who  wreathes  around  the  land 

The  girdle  of  his  watery  world, 
And  Zeus,  from  whose  almighty  hand 

The  terror  and  the  bolt  are  hurl'd. 

Success  at  last  awards  the  crown — 
The  long  and  weary  war  is  past ; 
Time's  destined  circle  ends  at  last — 

And  falPn  the  Mighty  Town ! 

The  Son  of  Atreus,  king  of  men, 

The  muster  of  the  hosts  surveyed, 
How  dwindled  from  the  thousands,  when 

Along  Scamander  first  array'd  ! 
With  sorrow  and  the  cloudy  thought, 

The  Great  King's  stately  look  grew  dim — 
Of  all  the  hosts  to  Ilion  brought, 

How  few  to  Greece  return  with  him  ! 

Still  let  the  song  to  gladness  call, 
For  those  who  yet  their  homes  shall  greet ! — 
For  them  the  blooming  life  is  sweet : 

Return  is  not  for  all ! 
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Nor  all  who  reach  their  native  land 
May  long  the  joy  of  welcome  feel — 

Beside  the  household  gods  may  stand 
Grim  Mnrther  with  awaiting  steel ; 

And  they  who  'scape  the  foe,  may  die 
Beneath  the  f onl  familiar  glaive. 

Thus  He  *  to  whose  prophetic  eye 
Her  light  the  wise  Minerva  gave : — 
"Ah !  blest  whose  hearth,  to  memory  true, 
The  goddess  keeps  unstain'd  and  pure — 
For  woman's  guile  is  deep  and  sure, 
And  Falsehood  loves  the  New !  " 


The  Spartan  eyes  his  Helen's  charms, 

By  the  best  blood  of  Greece  recaptured ; 
Round  that  fair  form  his  glowing  arms — 

(A  second  bridal) — wreathe  enraptured. 
"  Woe  waits  the  work  of  evil  birth — 

Revenge  to  deeds  unblest  is  given  ! 
For  watchful  o'er  the  things  of  earth, 

The  eternal  Council-Halls  of  Heaven. 

Yes,  ill  shall  ever  ill  repay — 

Jove  to  the  impious  hands  that  stain 
The  Altar  of  Man's  Hearth,  again 

The  doomer's  doom  shall  weigh  ! " 


"  Well  they,  reserved  for  joy  to-day," 
Cried  out  Oileus*  valiant  son, 

"  May  laud  the  favouring  gods  who  sway 
Our  earth,  their  easy  thrones  upon  ; 

With  careless  hands  they  mete  our  doom, 
Our  woe  or  welfare  Hazard  gives — 

Patroclus  slumbers  in  the  tomb. 
And  all  unharm'd  Thersites  lives. 

If  Fate,  then,  showers  without  a  choice 
The  lots  of  luck  and  life  on  all. 
Let  him  on  whom  the  prize  may  fall,— 

Let  him  who  lives — rejoice  ! 

*  UlystiCB, 
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"  Yes,  war  will  still  devour  the  best ! — 

Brother,  remember' d  in  this  hour  ! 
His  shade  should  be  in  feasts  a  guest, 

Whose  form  was  in  the  strife  a  tower  ! 
What  time  oar  ships  the  Trojan  fired, 

Thine  arm  to  Greece  the  safety  gave — 
The  prize  to  which  thy  soul  aspired, 

The  crafty  wrested  from  the  brave.* 

Peace  to  thine  ever-holy  rest — 
Not  thine  to  fall  before  the  foe  ! 
Ajax  alone  laid  Ajax  low : 

Ah — ^wrath  destroys  the  best !  " 

To  his  dead  sire — (the  Dorian  king) — 

The  bright-hair'd  Pyrrhus  f  pours  the  wine  : — 
"  O'er  every  lot  that  life  can  bring, 

My  soul,  great  Father,  prizes  thine. 
Whatever  the  goods  of  earth,  of  all. 

The  highest  and  the  holiest — Fame  I 
For  when  the  Form  in  dust  shall  fall. 

O'er  dust  triumphant  lives  the  Name  ! 

Brave  Man,  thy  light  of  glory  never 

Shall  fade,  while  song  to  man  shall  last ; 
The  Living  soon  from  earth  are  pass'd, 

*  The  Dead— endure  for  ever  ! '  " 

"  Since  all  are  mute  to  mourn  and  praise 

In  Victory's  hour,  the  vanquished  Man — 
Be  mine  at  least  one  voice  to  raise 

For  Hector,"  Tydeus'  son  began  : 
"  A  Tower  before  his  native  town ; 

He  stood — and  fell  as  fall  the  brave. 
The  conqueror  wins  the  brighter  crown, 

The  conquer'd  has  the  nobler  grave ! 

*  Need  we  say  to  the  general  reader,  that  allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
strife  between  Ajax  and  tflysscs,  which  has  furnished  a  subject  to  the  Greek 
tragic  poet,  who  has  depicted,  more .  strikingly  than  any  historian,  that 
intense  emulation  for  glory,  and  that  mortal  agony  in  defeat,  which  con- 
stituted the  main  secret  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  the  Greek  character  ? 
The  Tragic  poet,  in  taking  his  hero  from  the  Homeric  age,  endowed  him 
with  the  feelings  of  the  Athoniau  republicans  ho  addi'essod. 

t  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles. 


I 
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He  who  brave  life  sliall  bravely  close, 
For  Home  and  Hearth,  and  Altar  slain, 
If  monm'd  by  Friends,  shall  glory  gain 

Out  of  the  lips  of  Foes  ! " 

Lo,  Nestor  now,  whose  stately  age 

Through  threefold  lives  of  mortals  lives ! — 
The  laureFd  bowl,  the  kingly  sage 

To  Hector's  tearful  mother  gives. 
"Drink — ^in  the  draught  new  strength  is  glowing, 

The  grief  it  bathes  forgets  the  smart ! 
0  Bacchus  !  wond'rous  boons  bestowing. 

Oh  how  thy  balsam  heals  the  heart ! 

Drink — ^in  the  draught  new  vigour  gloweth, 
The  grief  it  bathes  forgets  the  smart — 
And  balsam  to  the  breaking  heart. 

The  healing  god  bestoweth. 

"  As  Niobe,  when  weeping  mute. 

To  angry  gods  the  scorn  and  prey, 
But  tasted  of  the  charmed  fruit. 

And  cast  despair  itself  away ; 
So,  while  unto  thy  lips,  its  shore. 

This  stream  of  life  enchanted  flows, 
Remember'd  grief,  that  stung  before. 

Sinks  down  to  Lethe's  calm  repose. 

So,  while  unto  thy  lips,  its  shore. 
The  stream  of  life  enchanted  flows — 
Drown'd  deep  in  Lethe's  calm  repose, 

The  grief  that  stung  before !  " 

Seized  by  the  god,  behold  the  dark 

And  dreaming  prophetess  arise. 
She  gazes  from  the  lofty  Bark 

Where  Home's  dim  vapours  wrap  the  skies — 
"  A  vapour  all  of  human  birth 

Like  mists  ascending,  seen  and  gone. 
So  fade  Earth's  great  ones  from  the  Earth 

And  leave  the  changeless  gods  alone. 

Behind  the  steed  that  skirs  away ; 
And  on  the  galley's  deck — sits  Care, 
To-morrow  comes,  and  we  are  where  ? 

At  least  we'll  live  to-day !  " 
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From  Bbegium  to  the  Isthmus,  long 
Hallow'd  to  steeds  and  glorious  song, 
Where,  link'd  awhile  in  holy  peace, 
Meet  all  the  sons  of  martial  Greece — 
Wends  Ibycus — ^whose  lips  the  sweet 

And  ever-young  Apollo  fires ; 
The  stafB  supports  the  wanderer's  feet — 

The  Grod  the  Poet's  soul  inspires ! 

Soon  from  the  mountain-ridges  high. 
The  tower-crown*d  Corinth  greets  his  eye ; 
In  Neptune's  groves  of  darksome  pine. 
He  treads  with  shuddering  awe  divine ; 
Nought  lives  around  him,  save  a  swarm 

Of  Cranes,  that  still  pursued  his  way — 
Lured  by  the  South,  they  wheel  and  form 

In  ominous  groups  their  wild  array. 

And  "  Hail !  beloved  Birds !  "  he  cried ; 
"My  comrades  on  the  ocean  tide. 
Sure  signs  of  good  ye  bode  to  me ; 
Our  lots  alike  would  seem  to  be ; 
From  far,  together  borne,  we  greet 

A  shelter  now  from  toil  and  danger ; 
And  may  the  friendly  hearts  we  meet 

Preserve  from  every  ill — ^the  Stranger !  " 

His  step  more  light,  his  heart  more  gay, 
Along  the  mid-wood  winds  his  way. 
When,  where  the  path  the  thickets  close, 
Burst  sudden  forth  two  ruffian  foes  ; 
Now  strife  to  strife,  and  foot  to  foot ! 

Ah  !  weary  sinks  the  gentle  hand ; 
The  gentle  hand  that  wakes  the  lute 

Has  learn 'd  no  lore  that  guides  the  brand. 

He  calls  on  men  and  Gods — in  vain ! 
His  cries  no  blest  deliverer  gain ; 
Feebler  and  fainter  grows  the  sound, 
Ajid  still  the  deaf  life  slumbers  round — 
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"  In  the  far  land  I  fall  forsaken, 

Unwept  and  unregarded,  here ; 
By  death  from  caitiff  hands  overtaken, 

Nor  ev'n  one  late  avenger  near !  " 

Down  to  the  earth  the  death-stroke  bore  him  — 
Hark,  where  the  Cranes  wheel  dismal  o'er  him  ! 
He  hears,  as  darkness  veils  his  eyes, 
Near,  in  hoarse  croak,  their  dirgelike  cries. 
"  Ye  whose  wild  wings  above  me  hover, 

(Since  never  voice,  save  yours  alone. 
The  deed  can  tell) — ^the  hand  discover — 

Avenge !  " — He  spoke,  and  life  was  gone. 

Naked  and  maim'd  the  corpse  was  found — 
And,  still  through  many  a  mangling  wound, 
The  sad  Corinthian  Host  could  trace 
The  loved — too  well-remember'd  face. 
"  And  must  I  meet  thee  thus  once  more  ? 

Who  hoped  with  wreaths  of  holy  pine, 
Bright  with  new  fame — the  victory  o'er — 

The  Singer's  temples  to  entwine  !  " 

And  loud  lamented  every  guest 
Who  held  the  Sea- God's  solemn  feast — 
As  in  a  single  heart  prevailing. 
Throughout  all  Hellas  went  the  wailing. 
Wild  to  the  Council  Hall  they  ran — 

In  thunder  rush'd  the  threat *ning  Flood — 
"  Revenge  shall  right  the  murder'd  man, 

The  last  atonement — blood  for  blood !  " 


Yet  'mid  the  throng  the  Isthmus  claims, 
Lured  by  the  Sea- God's  glorious  games — 
The  mighty  many-natioir  d  throng — 
How  track  the  hand  that  wrought  the  wrong  ?— 
How  guess  if  that  dread  deed  were  done, 

By  ruffian  hands,  or  secret  foes  ? 
He  who  sees  all  on  earth — the  Sun — 

Alone  the  gloomy  secret  knows. 
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Perchance  he  treads  in  careless  peace^ 
Amidst  yonr  Sons,  assembled  Greece- 
Hears  with  a  smile  revenge  decreed — 
Gloats  with  fell  joy  upon  the  deed — 
His  steps  the  avenging  gods  may  mock 

Within  the  very  Temple's  wall, 
Or  mingle  with  the  crowds  that  flock 

To  yonder  solemn  scenic  *  hall. 

Wedg*d  close,  and  serried,  swarms  the  crowd — 
Beneath  the  weight  the  walls  are  bow'd — 
Thitherwards  streaming  far,  and  wide. 
Broad  Hellas  flows  in  mingled  tide — 
A  tide  like  that  which  heaves  the  deep 

"When  hollow-sonnding,  shoreward  driven ; 
On,  wave  on  wave,  the  thousands  sweep 

Till  arching,  row  on  row,  to  heaven ! 

The  tribes,  the  nations,  who  shall  name. 
That  guest-like,  there  assembled  came  ? 
From  Theseus'  town,  from  Aulis'  strand — 
From  Phocis,  from  the  Spartans'  land — 
From  Asia's  wave-divided  clime. 

The  Isles  that  gem  the  ^gsBan  Sea, 
To  hearken  on  that  Stage  Sublime, 

The  Dark  Choir's  mournful  melody  I 

True  to  the  awful  rites  of  old. 
In  long  and  measured  strides,  behold 
The  Chorus  from  ^he  hinder  ground, 
Pace  the  vast  circle's  solemn  round. 
So  this  World's  women  never  strode, 

Their  race  from  Mortals  ne'er  began, 
Gigantic,  from  their  grim  abode, 

They  tower  above  the  Sons  of  Man ! 

Across  their  loins  the  dark  robe  clinging, 
In  fleshless  hands  the  torches  swinging, 
Now  to  and  fro,  with  dark  red  glow — 
No  blood  that  lives  the  dead  cheeks  know ! 

*  The  theatre. 
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Where  flow  the  locks  that  woo  to  love 
On  human  temples — ghastly  dwell 

The  serpents,  eoil*d  the  brow  above, 
And  the  green  asps  with  poison  swell. 

Thus  circling,  horrible,  within 
That  space — doth  their  dark  hymn  begin, 
And  round  the  sinner  as  they  go, 
Cleave  to  the  heart  their  words  of  woe. 
Dismally  wails,  the  senses  chilling, 

The  hymn — the  Furies'  solemn  song ; 
Ajid  froze  the  very  marrow  thrilling 

As  roll'd  the  gloomy  sounds  along. 

"  And  weal  to  him — from  crime  secure — 
Who  keeps  his  soul  as  childhood's  pure ; 
Life's  path  he  roves,  a  wanderer  free — 
We  near  him  not — The  Avengers,  We  ! 
But  woe  to  him  for  whom  we  weave 

The  doom  for  deeds  that  shun  the  L'ght : 
Fast  to  the  murderer's  feet  we  cleave, 

The  fearful  Daughters  of  the  Night. 

"  And  deems  he  flight  from  us  can  hide  him  ? 
Still  on  dark  wings  We  sail  beside  him  ! 
The  murderer's  feet  the  snare  enthralls — 
Or  soon  or  late,  to  earth  he  falls  ! 
Untiring,  hounding  on,  we  go ; 

For  blood  can  no  remorse  atone ! 
On,  ever — to  the  Shades  below. 

And  there — ytq  grasp  him,  still  our  own ! " 

So  singing,  their  slow  dance  they  wreathe, 
And  stillness,  like  a  silent  death, 
Heavily  there  lay  cold  and  drear. 
As  if  the  Grodhead's  self  were  near. 
Then,  true  to  those  strange  rites  of  old, 

Pacing  the  circle's  solemn  round, 
In  long  and  measured  strides — behold, 

They  vanish  in  the  hinder  ground  ! 
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Confused  and  doubtful — half  between 
The  solemn  truth  and  phantom  scene, 
The  crowd  revere  the  Power,  presiding 
O'er  secret  deeps,  to  justice  guiding — 
The  Unfathom'd  and  Inscrutable 

Bj  whom  the  web  of  doom  is  spun ; 
Whose  shadows  in  the  deep  heart  dwell, 

Whose  form  is  seen  not  in  the  sun ! 

Just  then,  amidst  the  highest  tier, 
Breaks  forth  a  voice  that  starts  the  ear ; 
"  See  there — see  there,  Timobheus  ; 
Behold  the  Cranes  of  Ibycus  !  *' 
A  sudden  darkness  wraps  the  sky ; 

Above  the  roofless  building  hover 
Dusk,  swarming  wings  ;  and  heavily 

Sweep  the  slow  Cranes — ^hoarse-murmuring,  over! 

"  Of  Ibycus  ?  " — ^that  name  so  dear 

Thrills  through  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear ! 

Like  wave  on  wave  in  eager  seas. 

From  mouth  to  mouth  the  murmur  flees — 

**  Of  Ibycus,  whom  we  bewail  ? 

The  murder'd  one !     What  mean  those  words  ? 
Who  is  the  man — ^knows  he  the  tale  ? 

Why  link  that  name  with  those  wild  birds  ?  ** 

Questions  on  questions  louder  press — 
Like  lightning  flies  the  inspiring  guess — 
Leaps  every  heart — "  The  truth  we  seize ; 
Your  might  is  here,  Eumenides  ! 
The  murderer  yields  himself  confest — 

Vengeance  is  near — that  voice  the  token — 
Ho  ! — ^him  who  yonder  spoke,  arnest ! — 

And  him  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken!  " 

Scarce  had  the  wretch  the  words  let  fall,    . 
Than  fain  their  sense  he  would  recall. 
In  vain ;  those  whitening  lips,  behold ! 
The  secret  have  already  told. 
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Into  their  Judgment  Court  sublime 

The  Scene  is  changed ; — their  doom  is  seal'd ! 

Behold  the  dark  un witnessed  Crime, 
Struck  by  the  light'ning  that  reveaVd ! 

The  principal  sources  whence  Schiller  has  taken  the  story  of  Ibycus 
(which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  indeed  gave  rise  to  a  proverb) 
are  Suidas  and  Plutarch.  Ibycus  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  Inventor 
of  the  Sambuca  or  triangular  Cithera.  "We  must  observe,  however — (though 
erudite  investigation  on  such  a  subject  were  misplaced  here),  that  Athenaeus 
and  Strabo  consider  the  Sambuca  to  have  originated  with  the  S^ians,  and 
this  supposition  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  similarity  oi  the 
Greek  word  with  the  Hebrew,  which  in  our  received  translation  of  the  Bible 
is  rendered  by  tiie  word  Sackout.  The  tale,  in  its  leading  incidents,  is  told 
very  faithfully  by  Schiller :  it  is  the  moral,  or  interior  meaning,  which  he 
has  heightened  and  idealised.  Plutarch  is  contented  to  draw  from  the  story 
a  moral  against  loquacity.  "  It  was  not,"  says  he,  "  the  Cranes  that  be- 
trayed the  murderers,  but  their  own  garrulity.  "With  Schiller  the  garrulity 
is  produced  by  the  surprise  of  the  Conscience,  which  has  been  awakened  by 
the  Apparition  and  Song  of  the  Furies.  His  own  conceptions  as  to  the 
effect  ne  desired  to  create  are  admirable.  "  It  is  not  precisely  that  the 
Hymn  of  the  Furies'*  (remarks  the  poet)  "has  roused  the  remorse  of  the 
murderer,  whose  exclamation  betrays  himself  and  his  accomplice ;  that  was 
not  my  meaning — but  it  has  reminded  him  of  his  deed  :  his  sense  is  struck 
with  it.  In  this  moment  the  appearance  of  the  Cranes  must  take  him  by 
surprise ;  he  is  a  rude,  dull  churl,  over  whom  the  impulse  of  the  moment  has 
all  power.  His  loud  exclamation  is  natural  in  such  circumstances."  *'  That 
he  feels  no  great  remorse,  in  this  thoughtlesf  exclamation,  is  evident  by  the 
quick,  snappish  nature  of  it : — *  See  there,  see  there !  *  &c." — "  In  any  other 
state  of  mind,"  obsei-ves  Hoflfineister,  "  perhaps  the  Audience  might  not  have 
attended  to  this  ejaculation — but  at  that  moment  of  deep  inward  emotion, 
produced  by  the  representation  of  the  fearful  Gk)ddes8es,  and  an  excited 
belief  in  their  might,  the  name  of  the  newly-murdered  man  must  have 
struck  them  as  the  very  voice  of  Fate,  in  which  the  speaker  betrayed  him- 
self."— ^In  feet  the  poem  is  an  illustration  of  Schiller  s  own  lines  in  "  The 
Artists,"  written  eight  years  before : — 

<^  Here  secret  Murder,  pale  and  shuddering,  sees 
Sweep  o*er  the  stage  the  stem  Eumenides ; 
Owns,  where  law  rails,  what  powers  to  art  belong, 
And,  sereened  from  justice,  finds  its  doom  in  song ! " 

In  the  foregoing  ballad  Pobtey  (that  is,  the  Dirge  and  dramatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Furies)  acts  doubly — first  on  the  Murderer,  next  on  the 
Audience ;  it  surprises  the  one  into  self-betrayal,  it  prepares  in  the  other 
that  state  of  mind  in  which,  as  by  a  divine  instinct,  the  quick  perception 
seizes  upon  the  truth.  *  In  this  double  effect  is  nobly  typified  the  power  of 
Poetry  on  the  individual  and  on  the  multitude,  fiightly  did  Schiller 
resolve  to  discard  from  his  design  whatever  might  seem  to  partake  of  mar- 
vellous or  supernatural  interposition.  The  appearance  of  the  Cranes  is 
purely  accidental.  ,  .  .  "Whatever  is  of  diviner  agency  in  tiie  punish- 
ment of  crime  is  found  not  in  the  outer  circumstances^  but  in  the  heart 
within — ^the  true  realm  in  which  the  gods  work  their  miracles.  As  it  has 
been  finely  said — "  The  bad  conscience  (in  the  Criminal)  is  its  own  Nemesis, 
ftie  good  conscience  in  the  Many — ^the  audience — drags  at  once  the  bad 
before  its  forum  and  adjudges  it."    The  history  of  the  composition  of  this 
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Poem  affords  an  instance  of  the  exquisite  art  of  Goethe,  to  which  it  is 
largely  indebted.  Li  the  first  sketch  of  the  ballad,  it  was  only  one  Cran- 
l^t  new  over  Ibycus  at  the  time  he  was  murdered,  and  moreover  this  was 
only  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  But  Goethe  suggested  the  enc 
largement  of  this  leading  incident— into  ^^the  long  and  broad  pheno- 
menon" of  the  swarm  of  Cranes,  corresponding  in  some  de^ee  with  the 
long  and  ample  pageant  of  the  Furies,  ochiller  at  once  perceived  how  not 
only  the  txuthfmness,  but  the  grandeur,  of  his  picture  was  heightened  by 
this  simple  alteration.  .  .  .  According  to  Goethe's  suggestions,  the 
swarm  of  Cranes  were  now  introduced  as  the  companions  of  Ibycus  in  his 
voyage.  .  .  .  The  fine  analogy  between  the  human  wanderer  and  his 
winged  companions,  each  seeking  a  foreign  land,  was  dimly  outlined.  .  .  . 
And  the  generous  criticism  of  the  one  Poet  finally  gave  its  present  fulness 
and  beauhr  to  the  masterpiece  of  the  other. — See  Ooethe*8  CorresponcUnce 
with  Schiller,    Moffmeister,    Seinrichs, 


THE  HOSTAGE. 

A   BALLAD. 


The  tyrant  Dionys  to  seek, 
Stem  Mcerus  with  his  poniard  crept ; 
The  watchful  guards  upon  him  swept ; 
The  grim  king  mark'd  his  changeless  cheek : 
"  WhjEit  wouldst  thou  with  thy  poniard  ?     Speak !  " 
"  The  city  from  the  tyrant  free !  " — 
"  The  death-cross  shall  thy  guerdon  be.'* 

"  I  am  prepared  for  death,  nor  pray," 
Replied  that  haughty  man,  "  to  live ; 
Enough,  if  thou  one  grace  will  give  : 

For  three  brief  suns  the  death  delay 

To  wed  my  sister — ^leagues  away  ; 

I  boast  one  friend  whose  life  for  mine, 

If  I  should  fail  the  cross,  is  thine." 

The  tyrant  mused, — and  smil'd, — and  said 

With  gloomy  craft,  "  So  let  it  be ; 

Three  days  I  will  vouchsafe  to  thee. 
But  mark— if,  when  the  time  be  sped. 
Thou  fairst-7thy  surety  dies  instead. 
His  life  shall  buy  thine  own  release ; 
Thy  guilt  atoned,  my  wrath  shall  cease." 
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He  songht  his  friend — "  The  king's  decree 
Ordains  my  life  the  cross  npon 
Shall  pay  the  deed  I  would  have  dpne ; 

Yet  grants  three  days'  delay  to  me, 

My  sister's  marriage-rites  to  see  ; 

If  thou,  the  hostage,  wilt  remain 

Till  I — set  free — ^retnm  again !  " 

His  friend  embraced — No  word  he  said, 
But  silent  to  the  tyrant  strode — 
The  other  went  upon  his  road. 
Ere  the  third  snn  in  heaven  was  red, 
The  rite  was  o'er,  the  sister  wed ; 
And  back,  with  anxious  heart  unquailing. 
He  hastes  to  hold  the  pledge  unfailing. 

Down  the  great  rains  unending  bore, 
Down  from  the  hills  the  torrents  msh'd. 
In  one  broad  stream  the  brooklets  gush'd. 
The  wanderer  halts  beside  the  shore. 
The  bridge  was  swept  the  tides  before — 
The  shatter'd  arches  o'er  and  under 
Went  the  tumultuous  waves  in  thunder. 


Dismay'd,  he  takes  his  idle  stand — 

Dismay'd,  he  strays  and  shouts  around ; 
His  voice  awakes  no  answering  sound. 

No  boat  will  leave  the  sheltering  strand, 

To  bear  him  to  the  wish'd-for  land  ; 

No  boatman  will  Death's  pilot  be ; 

The  wild  stream  gathers  to  a  sea ! 


Sunk  by  the  banks,  awhile  he  weeps. 
Then  rais'd  his  arms  to  Jove,  and  cried, 
"  Stay  thou,  oh  stay  the  madd'ning  tide ! 
Midway  behold  the  swift  sun  sweeps, 
And,  ere  he  ^inks  adown  the  deeps. 
If  I  should  fail,  his  beams  will  see 
My  friend's  last  anguish — slain  for  me !  " 
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More  fierce  it  runs,  more  broad  it  flows, 
And  wave  on  wave  sneceeds  and  dies — 
And  hoar  on  hoar  remorseless  flies  j 

Despair  at  last  to  daring  grows— 

Amidst  the  flood  his  form  he  throws ; 

With  vigorous  arms  the  roaring  waves 

Cleaves — and  a  God  that  pities,  saves. 

He  wins  the  bank — he  scours  the  strand, 
He  thanks  the  God  in  breathless  prayer ; 
When  from  the  forest's  gloomy  lair. 

With  ragged  clab  in  ruthless  hand. 

And  breathing  murder — ^rush'd  the  band 

That  find,  in  woods,  their  savage  den, 

And  savage  prey  in  wandering  men. 

"  What,"  cried  he,  pale  with  generous  fear ; 

"  What  think  to  gain  ye  by  the  strife  ? 

All  I  bear  with  me  is  my  life — 
I  take  it  to  the  King  ! '' — ^and  here 
He  snatch'd  the  club  from  him  most  near  : 
And  thrice  he  smote,  and  thrice  his  blows 
Dealt  death — before  him  fly  the  foes ! 

The  sun  is  glowing  as  a  brand ; 

And  faint  before  the  parching  heat, 

The  strength  forsakes  the  feeble  feet : 
"  Thou  has  saved  me  from  the  robbers'  hand, 
Through  wild  floods  given  the  blessed  land ; 
And  shall  the  weak  limbs  fail  me  now  ? 
And  he — ^Divine  one,  nerve  me,  thou ! 

Hark !  like  some  gracious  murmur  by, 
Babbles  low  music,  silver-clear — 
The  wanderer  holds  his  breath  to  hear; 

And  from  the  rock,  before  his  eye. 

Laughs  forth  the  spring  delightedly ; 

Now  the  swet  waves  he  bends  him  o'er. 

And  the  sweet  waves  his  strength  restore. 

I  2 
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Througli  the  green  boughs  the  sun  gleams  dying, 
O'er  fields  that  drink  the  rosy  beam, 
The  trees'  huge  shadows  giant  seem. 
Two  strangers  on  the  road  are  hieing ; 
And  as  they  fleet  beside  him  flying, 
These  mutter'd  words  his  ear  dismay : 
"Now — ^now  the  cross  has  claim'd  its  prey  !  " 

Despair  his  winged  path  pursues. 
The  anxious  terrors  hound  him  on — 
There,  redd'ning  in  the  evening  sun, 

From  far,  the  domes  of  Syracuse ! — 

When  towards  him  comes  Philostratus, 

(His  leal  and  trusty  herdsman  he,) 

And  to  the  master  bends  his  knee. 

**  Back — thou  canst  aid  thy  friend  no  more, ' 
The  niggard  time  already  flown — 
His  life  is  forfeit — save  thine  own ! 
Hour  after  hour  in  hope  he  bore, 
Nor  might  his  soul  its  faith  give  o'er ; 
Nor  could  the  tyrant's  scorn  deriding. 
Steal  from  that  faith  one  thought  confiding !  " 

"  Too  late !  what  horror  hast  thou  spoken ! 

Vain  life,  since  it  can  not  requite  him  ! 

But  death  with  me  can  yet  unite  him ; 
No  boast  the  tyrant's  scorn  shall  make — 
How  friend  to  friend  can  faith  forsake. 
But  from  the  double-death  shall  know, 
That  Truth  and  Love  yet  live  below ! " 

The  sun  sinks  down — ^the  gate's  in  view, 
The  cross  lorn   ismal  on  the  ground— 
The  eager  crowd  gape  murmuring  round. 

His  friend  is  bound  the  cross  unto  .  .' . 

Crowd — guards — all-bursts  he  breathless  through : 

**  Me !  Doomsman,  me  I  "  he  shouts,  "  alone ! 

His  life  is  rescued — V),  mine  own !  " 
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Amazement  seized  the  circling  ring ! 

Link'd  in  each  other's  arms  the  pair — 

Weeping  for  joy — ^yet  anguish  there ! 
Moist  every  eye  that  gazed ; — they  bring 
The  wond'rous  tidings  to  the  king — 
His  breast  Man's  heart  at  last  hath  known, 
And  the  Friends  stand  before  his  throne. 

Long  silent,  he,  and  wondering  long, 
Gtkz'd  on  the  Pair — "  In  peace  depart, 
Victors,  ye  have  subdued  my  heart ! 

Truth  is  no  dream  ! — its  power  is  strong. 

Give  grace  to  Him  who  owns  his  wrong ! 

'Tis  mine  your  suppliant  now  to  be, 

Ah,  let  the  band  of  Love — be  Three  !  " 

This  story,  the  heroes  of  which  are  more  popularly  known  to  us  under 
the  names  of  Damon  and  Pvtliias  (or  FhintiasS ,  Schiller  took  from  Hyginus, 
in  whom  the  friends  are  called  Mojrus  and  Selinuntius.  Schiller  has  some- 
what amplified  the  incidents  in  the  original,  in  which  the  delay  of  Moerus  is 
occasioned  only  by  the  swollen  stream — the  other  hindrances  are  of 
Schiller's  invention.  The  subject,  like  "The  Ring  of  Poly  crates,"  does  not 
admit  of  that  rich  poetry  of  description  with  which  our  author  usually 
adorns  some  single  passage  in  his  nan*atiyes.  The  poetic  spirit  is  rather 
shown  in  the  terse  brevity  with  which  picture  after  picture  is  not  only 
sketched,  but  finished — and  in  the  great  thought  at  the  close.  Still  it  is  not 
one  of  Schiller's  best  ballads.  His  additions  to  the  original  story  are  not 
happy.  The  incident  of  the  Robbers  is  commonplace  and  poor.  The  delay 
occasioned  by  the  thirst  of  Moerus  is  clearly  open  to  Goethe's  objection,  (an 
objection  showing  very  nice  perception  of  nature) — ^that  extreme  thirst  was 
not  likely  to  happen  to  a  man  who  had  lately  passed  through  a  stream,  on  a 
rainy  day,  and  whose  clothes  must  have  been  saturated  with  moisture — 
nor  in  the  traveller's  preoccupied  state  of  mind,  is  it  probable  that  he 
would  have  so  much  felt  the  mere  physical  want.  With  less  reason  has 
it  been  urged  by  other  Critics,  that  tne  sudden  relenting  of  the  Tyrant  is 
contrary  to  his  character.  The  Tyrant  here  has  no  individual  character  at 
all.  He  is  the  mere  personation  of  Disbelief  in  Truth  and  Love — which 
the  spectacle  of  sublmie  self-abnegation  at  once  converts.  In  this  idea 
lies  the  deep  Philosophical  Truth,  which  redeems  all  the  defects  of  the 
piece— for  Poetry,  in  its  highest  form,  is  merely  this — "  Truth  made 
beautiful." 
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It  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  treaty  however  briefly,  of  the  mythological 
legend  on  which  this  exquisite  elegy  is  founded ;  yet  we  venture  to  do  so 
rather  than  that  the  forgetfulness  of  the  reader  should  militate  against 
his  enjojrment  of  the  poem.  Proserpine,  according  to  the  Homeride  (for 
the  stoiy  is  not  without  variations],  when,  gathering  flowers  with  tlie 
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Ocean  Nymphs,  is  canied  off  by  Aidoneus,  or  Pluto.  Her  mother,  Ceres, 
wanders  over  the  earth  for  her  in  vain,  and  refuses  to  return  to  Ilojn in 
till  her  daughter  is  restored  to  her.  Finally,  Jupiter  commissions 
Hermes  to  persuade  Pluto  to  render  up  his  bride,  who  rejoins  Ceres  at 
Eleusis.  Unfortunately  she  has  swallowed  a  pomegranate  seed  in  the 
Shades  below,  and  is  thus  mysteriously  doomed  to  spend  one-third  of  the 
year  with  her  husband  in  Hades,  though  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  she 
IS  permitted  to  dwell  with  Ceres  and  the  Gods.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few 
mythological  fables  of  Greece  which  can  be  safely  intei-preted  into  an 
Auegory,  Proserpine  denotes  the  seed  com  one-third  of  the  year  below  the 
earth ;  two-thii*ds  (that  is,  dating  from  the  appeai-ance  of  the  ear)  above  it. 
Schiller  lias  treated  this  story  with  admirable  and  artistic  beauty ;  and,  by 
an  alteration  in  its  symbolical  chai'acter,  has  preserved  the  pathos  of  the 
external  naiTative,  and  heightened  the  beauty  of  the  interior  meaning — 
associating  the  productive  principle  of  the  earth  with  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Proserpine  here  is  not  the  symbol  of  the  buried  seed,  but  the  buried 
seed  is  the  symbol  of  her — that  is,  of  the  Dead.  The  exauisite  feeling  of 
this  poem  consoled  Schiller's  friend,  Sophia  La  Roche,  in  ner  grief  for  her 
son's  death. 

I. 

Does  pleasant  Spring  return  once  more  ? 

Does  Earth  her  happy  youth  regain  ? 
Sweet  suns  green  hills  are  shining  o'er ; 

Soft  brooklets  burst  their  icy  chain : 
Upon  the  blue  translucent  river 

Laughs  down  an  all-unclouded  day, 
The  winged  west  winds  gently  quiver, 

The  buds  are  bursting  from  the  spray  ; 
While  birds  are  blithe  on  every  tree ; 

The  Oread  from  the  mountain-shore 
Sighs  *  Lo  thy  flowers  come  back  to  thee — 

Thy  Child,  sad  Mother,  comes  no  more  ! ' 

II. 

Alas !  how  long  an  age  it  seems 

Since  all  the  Earth  I  wander'd  over, 
And  vainly.  Titan,  task'd  thy  beams 

The  lov*d — the  lost  one — to  discover ! 
Though  all  may  seek — ^yet  none  can  call 

Her  tender  presence  back  to  me  ! 
The  Sun,  with  eyes  detecting  all. 

Is  blind  one  vanished  form  to  see. 
Hast  thou,  0  Zeus,  hast  thou  away 

From  these  sad  arms  my  Daughter  torn  ? 
Has  Pluto,  from  the  realms  of  Day, 

Enamour'd — to  dark  rivers  borne  ? 
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III. 

Who  to  tlie  dismal  Phantom- Strand 

The  Herald  of  my  Grief  will  venture  ? 
The  Boat  for  ever  leaves  the  Land, 

But  only  Shadows  there  may  enter. — 
Veird  from  each  holier  eye  repose 

The  realms  were  Midnight  wraps  the  Dead, 
And,  while  the  Stygian  River  flows, 

No  living  footstep  there  may  tread  ! 
A  thousand  pathways  wind  the  drear 

Descent ; — ^none  upward  lead  to-day ; — 
No  witness  to  the  Mother's  ear 

The  Daughter's  sorrows  can  betray. 

IV. 

Mothers  of  happy  Human  clay 

Can  share  at  least  their  children's  doom  ; 
And  when  the  loved  ones  pass  away, 

Can  track — can  join  them — in  the  tomb  ! 
The  race  alone  of  Heavenly  birth 

Are  banish' d  from  the  darksome  portals ; 
The  Fates — have  mercy  on  the  Earth, 

And  death  is  only  kind  to  mortals  !  * 
Oh,  plunge  me  in  the  Night  of  Nights, 

From  Heaven's  ambrosial  halls  exil'd  ! 
Oh,  let  the  Goddess  lose  the  rights 

That  shut  the  Mother  from  the  Child ! 

V. 

Where  sits  the  Dark  King's  joyless  bride, 

Where  midst  the  Dead  her  home  is  made : 
Oh  that  my  noiseless  steps  might  glide, 

Amidst  the  shades  myself  a  shade  I 
I  see  her  eyes,  that  search  thro'  tears, 

In  vain  the  golden  light  to  greet ; 
That  yearn  for  yonder  distant  spheres. 

That  pine  the  Mother's  face  to  meet ! 
Till  some  bright  moment  shall  renew  ^ 

The  severed  Hearts'  familiar  ties ; 
And  softened  pity  still  in  dew, 

From  Pluto's  slow-relenting  eyes  ! 

*  What  a  beautiful  yindication  of  the  shortness  of  human  life ! 
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VI. 

At,  vain  the  wish,  the  sorrow  are ! 

Calm  in  the  changeless  paths  above 
Rolls  on  the  Day- God's  golden  Car — 

Fast  are  the  fix'd  decrees  of  Jove  ! 
Far  from  the  ever  gloomy  Plain, 

He  tnrns  his  blissful  looks  away. 
Alas  !  Night  never  gives  again 

What  once  it  seizes  as  its  prey  ! 
Till  over  Lethe's  sullen  swell, 

Aurora's  rosy  hues  shall  glow ; 
And  arching  thro'  the  midmost  Hell 

Shine  forth  the  lovely  Iris-Bow  ! 

vir. 

And  is  there  nought  of  Her; — no  token — 

No  pledge  from  that  beloved  hand  ? 
To  tell  how  Love  remains  unbroken. 

How  far  soever  be  the  land  ? 
Has  love  no  link,  no  lightest  thread, 

The  Mother  to  the  Child  to  bind  ? 
Between  the  I^iving  and  the  Dead, 

Can  Hope  no  holy  compact  find  ? 
No  !  every  bond  is  not  yet  riven  ; 

We  are  not  yet  divided  wholly ; 
To  us  the  eternal  Powers  have  given 

A  symbol  language,  sweet  and  holy. 

VIII. 

When  Spring's  fair  children  pass  away, 

When,  in  the  Northwind's  icy  air. 
The  leaf  and  flower  alike  decay. 

And  leave  the  rivell'd  branches  bare, 
Then  from  Vertumnus'  lavish  horn 

I  take  Life's  seeds  to  strew  below — 
And  bid  the  gold  that  germs  the  com 

An  offering  to  the  Styx  to  go  ! 
Sad  in  the  earth  the  seeds  I  lay — 

Laid  at  thy  heart,  my  Child — to  be 
The  mournful  tokens  which  convey 

My  sorrow  and  my  love  to  Thee  ! 
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IX. 

But,  when  the  Hours,  in  measured  dance, 

The  happy  smile  of  Spring  restore, 
Rife  in  the  Sun-god's  golden  glance 

The  buried  Dead  revive  once  more ! 
The  germs  that  perish'd  to  thine  eyes. 

Within  the  cold  breast  of  the  earth, 
Spring  up  to  bloom  in  gentler  skies, 

The  brighter  for  the  second  birth ! 
The  stem  its  blossom  rears  above — 

Its  roots  in  Night's  dark  womb  repose — 
The  plant  but  by  the  equal  love 

Of  light  and  darkness  fostered — ^grows  ! 

X. 

If  half  with  Death  the  germs  may  sleep, 

Yet  half  with  Life  they  share  the  beams ; 
My  heralds  from  the  dreary  deep, 

Soft  voices  from  the  solemn  streams, — 
Like  her,  so  them,  awhile  entombs, 

Stern  Orcus,  in  his  dismal  reign, 
Yet  Spring  sends  forth  their  tender  blooms 

With  such  sweet  messages  again. 
To  tell, — how  far  from  light  above, 

Where  only  mournful  shadows  meet, 
Memory  is  still  alive  to  love, 

And  still  the  faithful  Heart  can  beat ! 

XI. 

Joy  to  ye  children  of  the  Field  ! 

Whose  life  each  coming  year  renews, 
To  your  sweet  caps  the  Heaven  shall  yield 

The  purest  of  its  nectar-dews  ! 
Steep' d  in  the  light's  resplendent  streams, 

The  hues  that  streak  the  Iris-Bow 
Shall  trim  your  blooms  as  with  the  beams 

The  looks  of  young  Aurora  know. 
The  budding  life  of  happy  Spring, 

The  yellow  Autumn's  faded  leaf, 
Alike  to  gentle  Hearts  shall  bring 

The  symbols  of  my  joy  and  grief. 
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THE  ELEUSIOTAN  FESTIVAL. 

This,  originally  called  the  "  Burger-LaVj"  is  one  of  the  poems  which 
Schiller  has  devoted  to  his  favourite  subject — the  Progress  of  Society. 

I. 

Wind  in  a  garland  the  ears  of  gold, 

Azure  Cyanes  *  inwoven  be  ! 
Ob  bow  gladly  sball  eye  bebold 

Tbe  Queen  wbo  comes  in  ber  majesty. 
Man  witb  man  in  communion  mixing, 

Taming  tbe  wild  ones  wbere  sbe  went ; 
Into  tbe  peace  of  tbe  bomestead  fixing  - 

Lawless  bosom  and  sbifting  tent.f 

II. 

Darkly  bid  in  cave  and  clef  fc 

Sby,  tbe  Troglodyte  abode  ; 
Eartb,  a  waste,  was  found  and  left 

Wbere  tbe  wandering  Nomad  strode : 
Deadly  witb  tbe  spear  and  sbaft, 

ProwVd  tbe  Hunter  tbrougb  tbe  land  ; 
Woe  tbe  Stranger,  waves  may  waft 

On  an  ever-fatal  strand  ! 


III. 

Tbus  was  all  to  Ceres,  wben 

Searcbing  for  ber  ravisb'd  cbild, 
(No  green  culture  smiling  tben,) 

0*er  tbe  drear  coasts  bleak  and  wild, 
Never  sbelter  did  sbe  gain, 

Never  friendly  tbresbold  trod ; 
All  unbuilded  tben  tbe  Fane, 

All  unbeeded  tben  tbe  God  ! 

*  The  corn-flowers. 

t  "This  first  stroi)he,"  observes  Hofftneister,  "is  opened  by  the  chorus  of 
the  whole  festive  assembly.  A  smaller  chorus,  or  a  single  narrator  passes 
then  to  the  recUativCy  and  traces  the  progress  of  mankind  through 
Agriculture." 
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IV. 

Not  with  golden  corn-ears  strewed 

Were  the  ghastly  altar-stones ; 
Bleaching  there,  and  gore-embrued, 

Lay  the  nnhallow'd  Hnman  bones  !  . 
Wide  and  far,  where'er  she  roved, 

Still  reigned  Misery  over  all ; 
And  her  mighty  soul  was  moved 

At  Man's  universal  fall. 


V. 

"  What !  can  this  be  Man — to  whom 

Oar  own  godlike  form  was  given — 
Likeness  of  the  shapes  that  bloom 

In  the  Garden-Monnt  of  Heaven  ? 
Was  not  Earth  on  Man  bestow'd  ? 

Earth  itself  his  kingly  home  ! 
Roams  he  thro'  his  bright  abode, 

Homeless  wheresoe'er  he  roam  P 


VI. 

"  Will  no  God  vouchsafe  to  aid  ? — 

None  of  the  Celestial  choir — 
Lift  the  Demigod  we  made 

From  the  slough  and  from  the  mire  ? 
No,  the  grief  they  ne'er  have  known, 

Calmly  the  Celestials  scan  ! 
I — The  Mother — I,  alone 

Have  a  heart  that  feels  for  Man  ! 


vn. 

"  Let — that  Men  to  Man  may  soar — 

Man  and  Earth  with  one  another 
Make  a  compact  evermore — 

Man  the  Son,  and  Earth  the  Mother. 
Let  their  laws  the  Seasons  show. 

Time  itself  Man's  teacher  be ; 
And  the  sweet  Moon  moving  slow 

To  the  starry  Melody  ! " 
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VIII. 

Gently  brightening  from  the  cloud, 

Round  her  image,  veil-like,  thrown  ; 
On  the  startled  savage  crowd 

Lo  !  the  Goddess-glory  shone ! 
Soft,  the  Goddess- glory  stole 

On  their  War-feast  o'er  the  Dead  ; 
Fierce  hands  offered  her  the  bowl 

With  the  blood  of  foemen  red. 


IX. 

Loathing,  turned  the  gentle  Queen, 

Loatlmig,  shuddering,  turned — and  said, 
*'  Ne'er  a  Godhead's  lips  have  been 

With  the  food  of  tigers  fed. 
Offering  pure  that  ne'er  pollutes, 

Be  to  purer  Beings  given, 
'  Summer  flowers  and  autumn  fruits 

Please  the  Family  of  Heaven." 


X. 

And  the  wrathful  spear  she  takes 

From  the  Hunter's  savage  hand, 
With  the  shaft  of  Murder, — breaks 

Into  furrows  the  light  sand ; 
From  her  spiked  wreath  she  singles 

Out  a  golden  seed  of  com, 
With  the  earth  the  germ  she  mingles. 

And  the  mighty  birth  is  born ! 


XI, 

Robing  now  the  rugged  ground- 
Glints  the  budding  lively  green, 

Now — a  Golden  Forest— round 

Waves  the  Mellow  Harvest's  Sheen  !- 

And  the  Goddess  bless'd  the  Earth, 
Bade  the  earliest  sheaf  be  bound — 

Chose  the  landmark  for  a  hearth, 
And  serenely  smiling  round, 
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XII. 

Spoke  in  prayer — "  O  Father  King, 

On  tliine  Ether-Hill  divine — 
Take,  0  Zeus,  this  offering, 

Let  it  soften  Thee  to  thine ! 
From  thy  People's  eyes — away. 

Boll  the  vapour  coil'd  below ; 
Let  the  hearts  untaught  to  pray 

Learn  the  Father-God  to  know  !  " 


XIII. 

And  his  gentle  Sister's  prayer. 

To  the  High  Olympian  came 
Thundering  thro'  a  cloudless  air 

Flashed  the  consecrating  flame  ; — 
On  the  holy  sacrifice. 

Bright  the  wreathM  lightning  leaps ; 
And  in  circles  thro'  the  skies, 

Jove's  good-omened  Eagle  sweeps. 

XIV. 

Low  at  the  feet  of  the  great  Queen,  low  * 

Fall  the  crowd  in  a  glad  devotion ; 
First  then,  first  the  rude  souls  know 

Human  channels  of  sweet  emotion — 
Cast  to  the  Earth  is  the  gory  spear. 

Wakened  a  soft  sense  blind  before  ; 
Hush'd  in  delight,  from  her  lips  they  hear 

Mildest  accents  and  wisest  lore  ! 


XV. 

Thither  from  their  thrones  descending, 
All  the  Blest  ones  brightly  draw ; 

Sceptred  Themis,  order-blending, 
Metes  the  right  and  gives  the  law  :  t 

*  Here  the  Full  chorus  chime  in  again.  .  .  The  Art  of  Husbandry  once 
commenced,  the  choms  proceed  to  deduce  from  it  the  improvements  of  all 
social  life. — Hoffmeister. 

t  Property  begins  with  the  culture  of  the  Earth,  Law  with  Property. 
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Teaches  each  one  to  respect 

What  his  Neighbour's  landmarks  girth  •, 
Bids  attesting  Styx  protect 

What  the  mortal  owns  on  earth. 

XVI, 

Hither  limps  the  God,  whom  all* 

Life's  inventive  Arts  obey, 
Highly  skill'd  is  he  to  call 

Shape  from  metal,  use  from  clay  ! 
Heave  the  bellows,  rings  the  clamour 

Of  the  heavy  Anvil,  now  ; 
Fashion'd  from  the  Forge- God's  hammer 

O'er  the  Furrow  speeds  the  Plough  ! 

XVII. 

And  Minerva,  towering  proudly 

Over  all,  with  lifted  spear, 
Calls  in  accents  ringing  loudly 

O'er  the  millions  far  and  near — f 
Calls  the  scattered  tribes  around  ; — 

Soars  the  rampart — spre^/ds  the  wall, 
And  the  scattered  tribes  have  found 

Bulwark  each,  and  union  all ! 

XVIII. 

Forth  she  leads  her  lordly  train, 

O'er  the  wide  earth ; — and  where'er 
Prints  her  conquering  step  the  plain, 

Springs  another  Landmark  there ! 
O'er  the  HiUs  her  empire  sweeps  ; 

O'er  their  heights  her  chain  she  throws. 
Stream  that  thundered  to  the  deeps 

Curb'd  in  green  banks,  gently  flows. 

XIX. 

Nymph  and  Oread,  all  who  follow 
The  fleet-footed  Forest-Queen, 

O'er  the  hill,  or  through  the  hollow  ; 
Swinging  light  their  spears  are  seen. 

*  Vulcan.    Then  follow  the  technical  Arts, 
t  Now  come  the  Arts  of  Polity. 
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With  a  merry  clamoxir  trooping, 

With  bright  axes — one  and  all 
Bound  the  doomed  forest  grouping, 

Down  the  huge  pines  crackling  fall ! 


XX. 

At  the  hest  of  Jove's  high  daughter, 

Heavy  load  and  groaning  raft 
O'er  his  green  reed-margined  Water 

Doth  the  River  Genius  waft. 
In  the  work,  glad  hands  have  founds 

Hour  on  hour,  light-footed,  flies, 
From  the  rude  trunk,  smooth  and  round, 

Till  the  polish'd  mast  arise  ! 


XXI. 

Up  leaps  now  the  Ocean  God, 

Riving  ribbed  Earth  asunder ; 
With  his  wondrous  Tridenfc-rod ; — 

And  the  granite  falls  in  thunder. 
High  he  swings  the  mighty  blocks, 

As  an  Infant  swings  a  ball — 
Help'd  by  active  Hermes,  rocks 

Heap'd  on  rocks — construct  the  walL* 


XXII. 

Then  from  golden  strings  set  free 

(Young  Apollo's  charmed  boon) 
Triple  flows  the  Harmony, 

And  the  Measure,  and  the  Tune ! 
With  their  ninefold  symphonies 

There  the  chiming  Muses  throng, 
Stone  on  stone  the  walls  arise 

To  the  Choral  Music-song.f 

♦  This  refers  to  the  building  of  Troy. 

t  A  felicitous  allusion  to  the  Walls  of  Thebes,  built  according  to  the 
fable  to  the  sound  of  the  Muses. 
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XXIII. 

By  Cybele's  cunning  liand 

Set  the  mighty  Portals  are  ; 
And  the  huge  Lock's  safety-band, 

And  the  force-defying  Bar. 
Swift  from  those  divinest  hands 

Does  the  "Wondrous  City  rise — 
Bright,  amidst,  the  Temple  stands 

In  the  pomp  of  sacrifice. 

XXIV. 

With  a  myrtle  garland — there 

Gomes  the  Queen,*  by  Gods  obey'd, 
And  she  leads  the  Swain  most  fair 

To  the  fairest  Shepherd-maid  ! 
Venus  and  her  laughing  Boy 

Did  that  earliest  pair  array ; 
All  the  Gods,  with  gifts  of  joy 

Bless'd  the  earliest  Marriage  Day  ! 

XXV. 

Thro'  the  Hospitable  Gate 

Mock  the  City's  newborn  sons, 
Marshall' d  in  harmonious  state 

By  that  choir  of  Holy  ones. 
At  the  Altar-shrine  of  Jove 

High — ^the  Priestess  Ceres  stands 
Folding,  the  mute  Crowd  above. 

Blessed  and  all-blessing  hands ! 

XXVI. 

In  the  wuste  the  Beast  is  free. 

And  the  God  upon  his  throne  ! 
Unto  each  the  curb  must  be 

But  the  nature  each  doth  own. 
Yet  the  Man — (betwixt  the  two) 

Must  to  man  allied,  belong ; 
Only  Law  and  Custom  thro' 

Is  the  Mortal  free  and  strong  !  " 

*  Juno,  the  GK>ddess  presiding  oveir  marriage* 
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XXVII. 

Wind  in  a  garland  the  ears  of  gold, 

Aznre  Cyanes  inwoven  be  ; 
Oh  how  gladly  shall  eye  behold 

The  Queen,  who  comes  in  her  majesty  ! 
Man  to  man  in  communion  bringing, 

Hers  are  the  sweets  of  Home  and  Hearth, 
Honour  and  praise,  and  hail  her,  singing, 

"  Hail  to  the  Mother  and  Queen  of  Earth  !  '' 


PARABLES  AND  RIDDLES. 

I. 

From  Pearls  her  lofty  bridge  she  weaves, 

A  grey  sea  arching  proudly  over  ; 
A  moment's  toil  the  work  achieves, 

And  on  the  height  behold  her  hover  ! 
Beneath  that  arch  securely  go 

The  tallest  barks  that  ride  the  seas, 
No  burthen  e'er  the  bridge  may  know, 

And  as  thou  seek'st  to  near — it  flees ! 
First  with  the  floods  it  came,  to  fade 

As  roird  the  waters  from  the  land ; 
Say  where  that  wondrous  arch  is  made, 

And  whose  the  Artist's  mighty  hand  ?  * 

II. 

League  after  league  it  hurrieth  thee, 

Yet  never  quits  its  place ; 
It  hath  no  wings  wherewith  to  flee. 

Yet  wafts  thee  over  space  ! 
It  is  the  fleetest  boat  that  e'er 

The  wildest  wanderer  bore : 
As  swift  as  thought  itself  to  bear 

From  shore  to  farthest  shore  ; 
'Tis  here  and  there,  and  everywhere, 

Ere  yet  a  moment's  o'er !  f 

*  Tho  Rainbow. 

t  Tho  Sight,  or  perhaps  Light 
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m. 

O'er  a  mighty  pasture  go, 

Sheep  in  thousands,  silver- white ; 
As  to-day  we  see  them,  so 

Id  the  oldest  grandsire's  sight. 
They  drink  (never  waxing  old) 

Life  from  an  unfailing  brook  ; 
There's  a  Shepherd  to  their  fold, 

With  a  silver-horned  crook. 
From  a  gate  of  gold  let  out, 

Night  by  night  he  counts  them  over ; 
Wide  the  field  they  rove  about, 

Never  hath  he  lost  a  rover  ! 
True  the  dog,  that  helps  to  lead  them. 

One  gay  kam  in  front  we  see  ; 
What  the  Flock  and  who  doth  heed  them, 

Sheep  and  Shepherd — tell  to  me  !  * 

IV. 

There  is  a  Mansion  vast  and  fe»ir, 

That  doth  on  unseen  pillars  rest ; 
No  Wanderer  leaves  the  portals  there, 

Yet  each  how  brief  a  guest ! 
The  craft  by  which  that  mansion  rose 

No  thought  can  picture  to  the  soul ; 
'Tis  lighted  by  a  Lamp  which  throws 

Its  stately  shimmer  through  the  whole. 
As  crystal  clear,  it  rears  aloof 
The  single  gem  which  forms  its  roof. 
And  never  hath  the  eye  surveyed 
The  Master  who  that  Mansion  f  made. 

V. 

Up  and  down  two  buckets  ply, 

A  single  well  within ; 
While  the  one  comes  full  on  high. 

One  the  deeps  must  win ; 
Full  or  empty,  never  ending, 
Rising  now.  and  now  descending, 

*  The  Moon  and  Stars. 

t  The  Earth  and  tho  Firmament. 
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Always— while  you  quaff  from  this, 
That  one  lost  in  the  abyss, 
From  that  well  the  waters  living 
Never  both  together  giving.* 


VI. 

That  gentle  picture  dost  thou  know, 

Itself  its  hues  and  splendour  gaining  ? 
Some  change  each  moment  can  bestow, 

Itself  as  perfect  still  remaining  ; 
It  lies  within  the  smallest  space. 

The  smallest  framework  forms  its  girth, 
And  yet  that  picture  can  embrace 

The  mightiest  objects  known  on  Earth : 
Canst  thou  to  me  that  crystal  name 

(No  gem  can  with  its  worth  compare) 
Which  gives  all  light,  and  knows  no  flame  ; 

Absorbed  is  all  creation  there ! — 
That  ring  can  in  itself  enclose 

The  loveliest  hues  that  light  the  Heaven, 
Yet  from  it  light  more  lovely  goes 

Than  all  which  to  it  can  be  given  !  f 


VII. 

There  stands  a  Building  vast  and  wide, 

Built  in  eldest  times  of  yore ; 
Round  it  may  the  Rider  ride 

For  a  hundred  days  or  more ; 
And  however  fast  he  speed, 
Shall  the  pile  outstrip  the  steed. 
Many  a  hundred  years  have  fled, 

'Gainst  it  Time  and  Storm  have  striven, 
Stark  and  strong  it  rears  its  head 

Underneath  the  Vault  of  Heaven ; 
Soaring  here  the  clouds  to  meet, 
There  the  ocean  laves  its  feet. 

*  Day  and  Night.    It  has  also  been  interpreted  as  Youth  and  Age.  or 
Past  and  Present, 
t  The  Eye. 

K  2 
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Not  some  pageant-pomp  to  lend 

Vauntiog  Pride,  or  flaunting  Power, 

But  to  shield  and  to  defend 

Doth  that  Mighty  Fabric  tower. 

Ne'er  its  like  hath  Earth  survey 'd, 

Tho*  a  mortal  hand  hath  made  !  * 


VIII. 

Amidst  the  Serpent  Race  is  one 

That  Earth  did  never  bear ; 
In  speed  and  fury  there  be  none 

That  can  with  it  compare, — 
With  fearful  hiss — ^its  prey  to  grasp 

It  darts  its  dazzling  course ; 
And  locks  in  one  destroying  clasp 

The  Horseman  and  the  Horse. 
It  loves  the  loftiest  heights  to  haunt — 

No  bolt  its  prey  secures. 
In  vain  its  mail  may  Valour  vaunt, 

For  steel  its  fury  lures  ! 
As  slightest  straw  whirled  by  the  wind, 

It  snaps  the  starkest  tree ; 
It  can  the  might  of  metal  grind, 

How  hard  soe'er  it  be ! 
Yet  ne'er  but  once  the  Monster  tries 

The  prey  it  threats  to  gain,t 
In  its  own  wrath  consumed  it  dies. 

And  while  it  slays  is  slain.j: 


Six  Sisters,  from  a  wondrous  pair,§ 

We  take  our  common  birth  ; 
Our  solemn  Mother — dark  as  Care, 

Our  Father  bright  as  Mirth, 

*  The  WaU  of  China. 

t  "  Hat  zwei  mal  nur  gedroht."    For  nur  shoxild  be  read  nie, 
t  Lightning. 

{  Black  and  White.    Here  Schiller  adopts  Goethe's  theory  of  colours,  and 
supposes  that  they  are  formed  from  the  mixture  of  Light  and  Darkness, — 
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Its  several  virtue  each  bequeathes  ; 

The  soften'd  shade — the  merry  glance ; 
In  endless  youth,  around  you  wreathes 

Our  undulating  dance ! 
We  shun  the  darksome  hollow  cave, 

And  bask  where  daylight  glows  ; 
Our  magic  life  to  Nature  gave 

The  soul  her  beauty  knows. 
Blithe  messengers  of  Spring,  wo  lead 

Her  jocund  train, — we  flee 
The  dreary  chambers  of  the  Dead, — 

Where  life  is — there  are  we ! 
To  Happiness  essential  things, 

Where  Man  enjoys  we  live — 
Whate'er  the  Pomp  that  blazons  kings, 

Tis  ours  the  pomp  to  give !  * 

X. 

What's  that,  the  Poor's  most  precious  Friend 

Nor  less  by  kings  respected — 
Contrived  to  pierce,  contrived  to  rend, 

And  to  the  sword  connected. 
It  draws  no  blood,  and  yet  doth  wound ; — 

Makes  rich,  but  ne'er  with  spoil ; 
It  prints,  as  Earth  it  wanders  round, 

A  blessing  on  the  soil. 
Tho'  eldest  cities  it  hath  built — 

Bade  mightiest  kingdoms  rise,  it 
Ne'er  fired  to  War,  nor  roused  to  guilt : 

Weal  to  the  states  that  prize  it !  t 

XI. 

In  a  Dwelling  of  stone  I  conceal. 
My  existence  obscure  and  asleep  ; 

But  forth  at  the  clash  of  the  steel, 
From  my  slumber  exulting  I  leap  ! 

i.e.,  the  Cliildren  of  Night  and  Day.  In  his  earlier  poem  of  "The  Artists," 
the  noble  image  which  concludes  the  Poem  is  taken  from  the  different  theory 
of  Newton.  According  to  the  former  theory,  the  Colours  are  six  in  numhvr 
— according  to  the  latter,  seven.— Hoffmeister. 

*  The  Colours. 

t  The  Ploughshare. 
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At  first,  all  too  feeble  for  strife, 

As  a  dwarf  I  appear  to  thine  eye ; 
A  drop  could  extingnish  my  life — 

But  my  wings  soon  expand  to  the  sky ! 
Let  the  might  of  my  Sister  *  afford 

Its  aid  to  those  wings  when  unfurl'd. 
And  I  grow  to  a  terrible  Lord, 

Whose  anger  can  ravage  the  world.f 


xn. 

Revolving  round  a  Disk  I  go. 

One  restless  journey  o'er  and  over ; 
The  smallest  field  my  wanderings  know, 

Thy  hands  the  space  could  cover  : 
Yet  many  a  thousand  miles  are  past, 

In  circling  round  that  field  so  narrow  ; 
My  speed  outstrips  the  swiftest  blast — 

The  strongest  bowman's  arrow  !  J 


xra. 

It  IS  a  Bird — ^whose  swiftness  flees, 

Fast  as  an  Eagle  thro*  the  Air ; 
It  is  a  Fish — and  cleaves  the  seas. 

Which  ne'er  a  mightier  monster  bear : 
It  is  an  Elephant,  whose  form 

Is  crowned  with  a  castle-keep ; 
And  now,  all  like  the  spider- worm. 

Spinning  its  white  webs — see  it  creep ! 
It  hath  an  iron  fang  ;  and  where 

That  fang  is  grappled  hold  doth  gain. 
It  roots  its  rock-like  footing  there, 

And  braves  the  baffled  Hurricane.  § 

*  Viz. :— The  Air.  t  The  Shade  on  the  Dial, 

t  Fire.  f  The  Ship. 
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THE  MIGHT  OF  SONG. 

In  the  two  Poems — "The  Might  of  Song" — and  that  to  which,  in  the 
translation,  we  have  given  the  paraphrastic  title  "Honour  to  Woman" 
(Wiirde  der  Frauen),  are  to  be  found  those  ideas  which  are  the  well-streams 
of  so  much  of  Schiller's  noblest  inspiration : — 1st,  An  intense  and  religious 
conviction  of  the  lofty  character  and  sublime  ends  of  the  true  poet.  2nd, 
A  clear  sense  of  what  is  most  lovely  in  woman,  and  a  chivalrous  devotion  to 
the^  virtues  of  which  he  regards  her  as  the  Personation  and  Prototype. 
It  is  these  two  articles  in  his  poetical  creed,  which  constitute  Schiller  so 
peculiarly  the  Poet  of  Gentlemen — not  the  gentlemen  of  convention,  but  the 
gentlemen  of  nature — that  Aristocracy  of  feeling  and  sentiment  wnich  are 
the  flower  of  the  social  world ;  chivalrously  inclined  to  whatever  is  most 
elevated  in  Art — chivalrously  inclined  to  whatever  is  most  tender  in  emotion. 
The  Nobilitv  of  the  North,  which  Tacitus  saw  in  its  rude  infancy,  has 
found  in  Scniller  not  only  the  voice  of  its  mature  greatness,  but  the  Ideal 
of  its  great  essentials. 

A  RAIN-FLOOD  from  the  Motiiitain  riven, 

It  leaps  in  thunder  forth  to-day ; 
Before  its  rush  the  crags  are  driven, 

The  oaks  uprooted  whirl'd  away  ! 
Awed — ^yet  in  awe  all  wildly  gladd'ning, 

The  startled  wanderer  halts  below ; 
He  hears  the  rock-bom  waters  maddening. 

Nor  wits  the  source  from  whence  they  go, — 
So,  from  their  high,  mysterious  Founts,  along, 
Stream  on  the  silenced  world  the  Waves  of  Song ! 

Knit  with  the  threads  of  life,  for  ever, 

By  those  dread  Powers  that  weave  the  woof, — 
Whose  art  the  singer's  spell  can  sever  ? 

Whose  breast  has  mail  to  music  proof  ? 
Lo,  to  the  Bard,  a  wand  of  wonder 

The  Herald  *  of  the  Gods  has  given : 
He  sinks  the  soul  the  death-realm  under. 

Or  lifts  it  breathless  up  to  heaven — 
Half  sport,  half  earnest,  rocking  its  devotion 
Upon  the  tremulous  ladder  of  emotion. 

*  Hermes. 
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As,  when  in  hours  the  least  unclonded 

Portentous,  strides  upon  the  scene — 
Some  Fate,  before  from  wisdom  shrouded, 

And  awes  the  startled  souls  of  Men — 
Before  that  Stranger  from  another. 

Behold  how  this  world's  great  ones  bow 
Mean  joys  their  idle  clamour  smother, 

The  mask  is  vanished  from  the  brow— 
And  from  Truth's  sudden,  solemn  flag  unf arl'd, 
Flj  all  the  craven  Falsehoods  of  the  World  ! 

So,  Song — like  Fate  itself — is  given, 

To  scare  the  idler  thoughts  away, 
ZTo  raise  the  Human  to  the  Holy, 

To  wake  the  Spirit  from  the  Clay  !  * 
One  with  the  Gods  the  Bard :  before  him 

All  things  unclean  and  earthly  fly — 
Hush'd  are  all  meaner  powers,  and  o'er  him 

The  dark  fate  swoops  unharming  by ; 
And  while  the  Soother's  magic  measures  flow. 
Smoothed  every  wrinkle  on  the  brows  of  Woe ! 

Even  as  a  child,  that,  after  pining 

For  the  sweet  absent  mother — hears 
Her  voice — and,  round  her  neck  entwining 

Young  arms,  vents  all  his  soul  in  tears ; — 
So,  by  harsh  Custom  far  estranged. 

Along  the  glad  and  guileless  track, 
To  childhood's  happy  home  unchanged, 

The  swift  song  waits  the  wanderer  back — 
Snatch'd  from  the  cold  and  formal  world,  and  prest 
By  the  Great  Mother  to  her  glowing  breast ! 

•  This  somewhat  obscure,  but  lofty  comparison,  b^-  which  Poetry  is 
likened  to  some  fate  that  rouses  men  from  the  vulgar  httleness  of  sensual 
joy,  levels  all  ranks  for  the  moment,  and  appals  conventional  falsehoods  with 
unlooked-for  truth,  Schiller  had  made,  though  in  rugged  and  somewhat 
bombastic  prose,  many  years  before, — as  far  back  as  the  first  appearance  of 
"  The  Robbers." 
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HON'OUR  TO  WOMAN. 

[Literally  "  Dignity  of  Women."] 

Honour  to  Woman  !     To  her  it  is  given 

To  garden  the  earth  with  the  roses  of  Heaven ! 

All  blessed,  she  linketh  the  Loves  in  their  choir — 
In  the  veil  of  the  Graces  her  beauty  concealing, 
She  tends  on  each  altar  that's  hallow'd  to  Feeling, 

And  keeps  ever-living  the  fire  ! 

From  the  bounds  of  Truth  careering, 

Man's  strong  spirit  wildly  sweeps, 
With  each  hasty  impulse  veering,   # 

Down  to  Passion's  troubled  deeps. 
And  his  heart,  contented  never. 

Greeds  to  grapple  with  the  Far, 
Chasing  his  own  dream  for  ever. 

On  through  many  a  distant  Star ! 

But  Woman  with  looks  that  can  charm  and  enchain, 
Lureth  back  at  her  beck  the  wild  truant  again, 

By  the  spell  of  her  presence  beguiled — 
In  the  home  of  the  Mother  her  modest  abode, 
And  modest  the  manners  by  Nature  bestow 'd 

On  Nature's  most  exquisite  child  ! 

Bruised  and  worn,  but  fiercely  breasting, 

Foe  to  foe,  the  angry  strife ; 
Man  the  Wild  One,  never  resting, 

B/oams  along  the  troubled  life ; 
What  he  planneth,  still  pursuing ; 

Vainly  as  the  Hydra  bleeds, 
Crest  the  sever'd  crest  renewing — 

Wish  to  withered  wish  succeeds. 

But  Woman  at  peace  with  all  being,  reposes. 
And  seeks  from  the  Moment  to  gather  the  roses — 

Whose  sweets  to  her  culture  belong. 
Ah  !  richer  than  he,  though  his  soul  reignefch  o'er 
The  mighty  dominion  of  Genius  and  Lore, 

And  the  infinite  Circle  of  Song. 
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Strong-,  and  proud,  and  self-depending, 

Man's  cold  bosom  beats  alone  ; 
Heart  with  heart  divinely  blending, 

In  the  love  that  Gods  have  known, 
Sonls*  sweet  interchange  of  feeling, 

Melting  tears — he  never  knows, 
Each  hard  sense  the  hard  one  steeling, 

Arms  against  a  world  of  foes. 

Alive,  as  the  wind-harp,  how  lightly  soever 
If  woo*d  by  the  Zephyr,  to  music  will  qniver, 

Is  Woman  to  Hope  and  to  Fear ; 
Ah,  tender  one  !  still  at  the  shadow  of  grieving. 
How  quivej^the  chords — how  thy  bosom  is  heaving — 

How  trembles  thy  glance  through  the  tear ! 

Man's  dominion,  war  and  labour ; 

Might  to  right  the  Statute  gave ; 
Laws  are  in  the  Scythian's  sabre  ; 

Where  the  Mede  reign'd — see  the  Slave  ! 
Peace  and  Meekness  grimly  routing, 

Prowls  the  War-lust,  rude  and  wild  ; 
Eris  rages,  hoarsely  shouting. 

Where  the  vanish'd  Graces  smiled. 

But  Woman,  the  Soft  One,  persuasively  prayeth — 
Of  the  life  *  that  she  charmeth,  the  sceptre  she  swayeth ; 

She  lulls,  as  she  looks  from  above. 
The  Discord  whos6  Hell  for  its  victims  is  gaping. 
And  blending  awhile  the  for-ever  escaping. 

Whispers  Hate  to  the  Image  of  Love ! 


THE  WORDS  OF  BELIEF. 

Three  Words  will  I  name  thee — around  and  about. 
From  the  lip  to  the  lip,  full  of  meaning,  they  flee ; 

But  they  had  not  their  birth  in  the  being  without. 
And  the  heart,  not  the  lip,  must  their  oracle  be  ! 

And  all  worth  in  the  man  shall  for  ever  be  o'er 

When  in  those  Three  Words  he  believes  no  more. 

*  Literally,  "  the  Manners."    The  French  word  moeurs  corresponds  best 
with  the  German. 
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Man  is  made  free  ! — Man,  by  birthriglit  is  free, 

"  Though  the  tyrant   may  deem  him  but  born  for  his 

tool. 
Whatever  the  shout  of  the  rabble  may  be — 

Whatever  the  ranting  misuse  of  the  fool — 
Still  fear  not  the  Slave,  when  he  breaks  from  his  chain, 
For  the  Man  made  a  Freeman  grows  safe  in  his  gain. 

And  Virtue  is  more  than  a  shade  or  a  sound, 
And  Man  may  her  voice,  in  this  being,  obey ; 

And  though  ever  he  slip  on  the  stony  ground. 
Yet  ever  again  to  the  godlike  way. 

To  the  science  of  Good  though  the  Wise  may  be  blind, 

Yet  the  practice  is  plain  to  the  childlike  mind. 

And  a  God  there  is ! — over  Space,  over  Time, 

While  the  Human  Will  rocks,  like  a  reed,  to  and  fro, 

Lives  the  Will  of  the  Holy — A  Purpose  Sublime, 
A  Thought  woven  over  creation  below ; 

Changing  and  shifting  the  All  we  inherit. 

But  changeless  through  all  One  Immutable  Spirit ! 

Hold  fast  the  Three  Words  of  Belief — though  about 
From  the  lip  to  the  lip,  full  of  meaning,  they  flee  ; 

Yet  they  take  not  their  birth  from  the  being  without — 
But  a  voice  from  within  must  their  oracle  be ; 

And  never  all  worth  in  the  Man  can  be  o'er, 

Till  in  those  Three  Words  he  believes  no  more. 


THE  WORDS  OF  ERROR. 

Three  Errors  there  are,  that  for  ever  are  found 
On  the  lips  of  the  good,  on  the  lips  of  the  best ; 

Bat  empty  their  meaning  and  hollow  their  sound — 
And  slight  is  the  comfort  they  bring  to  the  breast. 

The  fruits  of  existence  escape  from  the  clasp 

Of  the  seeker  who  strives  but  those  shadows  to  grasp — 

So  long  as  Man  dreams  of  some  Age  in  this  life 
When  the  Right  and  the  Good  wUl  all  evil  subdue ; 

For  the  Right  and  the  Good  lead  us  ever  to  strife, 
And  wherever  they  lead  us,  the  Fiend  will  pursue. 
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And  (till  from  the  earth  borne,  and  stifled  at  length) 
The  earth  that  he  touches  still  gifts  him  with  strength  !  * 

So  long  as  Man  fancies  that  Fortune  will  live, 
Like  a  bride  with  her  lover,  united  with  Worth  ; 

For  her  favours,  alas !  to  the  mean  she  will  give — 
And  Virtue  possesses  no  title  to  earth ! 

That  Foreigner  wanders  to  regions  afar, 

Where  the  lands  of  her  birthright  immortally  are ! 

So  long  as  Man  dreams  that,  to  mortals  a  gift. 
The  Truth  in  her  fulness  of  splendour  will  shine ; 

The  veil  of  the  goddess  no  earth-bom  may  lift, 
And  all  we  can  learn  is — to  guess  and  divine ! 

Dost  thou  seek,  in  a  dogma,  to  prison  her  form  ? 

The  spirit  flies  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  storm ! 

0,  Noble  Soul !  fly  from  delusions  like  these, 
More  heavenly  belief  be  it  thine  to  adore ; 

Where  the  Ear  never  hearkens,  the  Eye  never  sees, 
Meet  the  rivers  of  Beauty  and  Truth  evermore ! 

Not  without  thee  the  streams — there  the  Dull  seek  them  ;  - 
No! 

Look  within  thee— behold  both  the  fount  and  the  flow  ! 


THE  MERCHANT. 


Where  sails  the  ship  ? — It  leads  the  Tyrian  forth 
For  the  rich  amber  of  the  liberal  North. 
Be  kind  ye  seas — winds  lend  your  gentlest  wing, 
May  in  each  creek,  sweet  wells  restoring  spring ! — 
To  you,  ye  gods,  belong  the  Merchant ! — o'er 
The  waves,  his  sails  the  wide  world's  goods  explore ; 
And,  all  the  while,  wherever  waft  the  gales, 
The  wide  world's  good  sails  with  him  as  he  sails  ! 

*  This  simile  is  nobly  conceived,  but  expressed  somewhat  obscurely.  As 
Hercules  contended  in  vain  against  Antaeus,  the  Son  of  Earth, — so  long  as 
the  Earth  gave  her  giant  offspring  new  strength  in  every  fall, — so  the  soul 
contends  in  vain  with  evil — the  natural  earth-born  enemy,  while  the  very 
contact  of  the  earth  invigorates  the  enemy  for  the  struggle.  And  as  Anticus 
was  slain  at  last,  when  Hercules  lifted  mm  from  the  earth,  and  strangled 
him  while  raised  aloft,  so  can  the  soul  slay  the  enemy  (the  desire,  the  pas- 
sion^ the  evil,  the  earth's  offspring),  when  bearing  it  from  earth  itself,  and 
stifling  it  in  the  higher  air. 
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THE  GERMAN  ART. 

By  no  kind  Augustus  reared, 
To  no  Medici  endeared, 

German  Art  arose ; 
Fostering  glory  smil'd  not  on  her, 
Ne'er  with  kingly  smiles  to  sun  her, 

Did  her  blooms  unclose. 

No, — she  went  by  Monarchs  slighted — 
Went  unhonoured,  unrequited, 

From  high  Frederick's  throne ; 
Praise  and  Pride  be  all  the  greater. 
That  Man's  genius  did  create  her. 

From  Man's  worth  alone. 

Therefore,  all  from  loftier  mountains, 
Purer  wells  and  richer  Fountains, 

Streams  our  Poet- Art ; 
So  no  rule  to  curb  its  rushing — 
All  the  fuller  flows  it  gushing 

From  its  deep — The  Heart  I 
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This  (excepting  only  "  The  Artists,"  written  some  years  before)  is  the 
most  elaborate  of  those  Poems  which,  classed  under  the  name  of  Culture' 
Historic,  Schiller  has  devoted  to  the  Progress  of  Civilisation.  Schiller  Wm- 
Bclf  esteemed  it  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  Poems  he  had  thitherto  pro- 
duced— and  his  friends,  from  Goethe  to  Humboldt,  however  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  his  other  pieces,  agreed  in  extolling  this 
one.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Schiller  had  not  then  composed 
the  narrative  poems,  which  bear  the  name  of  Ballads,  and  which  are  con- 
fessedly of  a  yet  higher  order— inasmuch  as  the  Narrative,  in  itself, 
demands  much  hi^'her  merits  than  the  Didactic*  It  is  also  reasonably  to 
be  objected  to  all  Schiller's  Poems  of  this  Culture-Historic  School  (may  we 
be  pardoned  the  use  of  the  German  Barbarism),  that  the  leading  idea  of 
the  Progress  of  Civilisation,  however  vaiied  as  to  loi-m  in  each,  is  essentially 
repeated  in  all.  Nor  can  we  omit  this  occasion  of  inculcating  one  critical 
Doctrine,  which  seems  to  us  highly  important^nd  to  which  the  theories  of 
Schiller's  intimate  and  over-retinmg  friend,  William  Von  Humboldt,  were 
strongly  opposed.  The  object  of  Poetry,  diilering  essentially  from  tnat  of 
abstract  wisdom,  is  not  directly  to  address  the  Keasoning  faculty — ^but 

*  Schiller  perhaps  disclaimed  the  title  of  Didactic  for  this  Poem,  as  for 
*'  The  Artists" — yet  Didactic  both  Poems  unquestionably  arc. 
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insensibly  to  rouse  it  through  the  popular  medium  of  the  emotions.    Science 
aims  at  Truth,  and  through  Truth  may  arriye  at  Beauty.    Poetry  or  Art 
aims  at  Beauty,  and  through  Beauty  it  cannot  fail  to  arriye  at  Truth.    The 
fault  of  "The  Walk."  of  "The  Artists,"— more  than  all  of  "The  IdeaJ 
ftnd  the  Actual  Life,     not  to  specify  some  other  Poems,  less  elaborately 
scholastic — ^is,  that  they  strain  too  much  the  faculty  with  which  Poetry  has 
least  to  do,  viz.,  the  mere  Reason.    Poetry  ought,  it  is  true,  to  bear  aloft 
and  to  sustain  the  mind  in  a  state  of  elevation — ^but  through  the  serftiment 
or  the  passion.    It  fails  in  something  when  it  demands  a  high  degree  of 
philosophy  or  knowledge  in  the  reader  to  admire — ^nay  to  comprehend  it.    It 
ought  not  to  ask  a  prepared  Audience,  but  to  raise  any  audience  it  may 
address.    Milton  takes  the  sublimest  theme  he  can  find — he  adorns  it  with 
all  his  stately  genius,  and  his  multiform  learning ;  but,  except  in  two  or 
three  passages  (which  are  really  defects  in  his  great  whole),  he  contrives  to 
keep  within  reach  of  very  ordinary  understandings.    Because  the  Poet  is 
wise,  he  is  not  for  that  reason  to  demand  wisdom  from  his  readers.    In  the 
Poem  of  "  The  Walk,"  it  is  only  after  repeated  readings  that  we  can  ai-rivc 
at  what  seems  to  us  its  great  and  distinctive  purpose — apart  from  the  mere 
recital  of  the  changes  of  the  Social  State.    According  to  our  notion,  the 
purpose  is  this— the  intimate  and  necessary  connexion  between  Man  and 
Nature— the  Social  State  and  the  Natural.    The  Poet  commences  witib  the 
actual  Landscape,  he  describes  the  scenery  of  his  walk :  Eural  Life,  viz. — 
Nature  in  the  Fields — suggests  to  him  the  picture  of  the  Early  Pelasgian  or 
Agricultural  life — ^Nature  is  then  the  Companion  of  Man.    A  sudden  turn 
in  the  Landscape  shows  him  the  popular  avenues  which  in  Germany  conduct 
to  cities.    He  beholds  the  domes  and  towers  of  the  distant  Town — and  this 
8ug|:ests  to  him  the  alteration  jfrom  the  rural  life  to  the  civic — still  Nature 
is  his  guide.    But  in  cities  Man  has  ceased  to  be  the  companion  of  Nature — 
he  has  become  her  Huler  rder  Herrscher).    In  this  altered  condition  the 
Poet  depicts  the  growth  of  Civilisation,  till  he  arrives  at  the  Invention  of 
Printing.    Light  then  breaks  upon  the  Blind — Man  desires  not  only  to  be 
Lord  of  Nature,  but  to  dispense  with  her.    "Instead  of  Necessity  and 
Nature  he  would  appoint  Liberty  and  Reason."    Reason  shouts  for  Liberty 
— so  do  the  Passions,  and  both  burst  from  the  wholesome  control  of  Nature. 
Ho  liien  reviews   the  corruption  of  Civilisation  under   the  old  French 
Regime ;  he  likens  Man,  breaking  from  this  denaturalised  state,  to  the  tiger 
escaping  from  its  den  into  the  wilderness ;  and  suggests  the  great  truth,  that 
it  is  only  by  a  return  to  Nature,  that  he  can  regain  his  true  liberty  and  re- 
demption.   Not,  indeed  (as  Hoflftneister  truly  observes),  the  savage  Natui'o 
to  which  Rousseau  would  reduce  Man — that^  Schiller  was  too  wise  to  dream 
of^and  too  virtuous  to  desire;  but  that  Nature  which  has  not  more  its 
generous  liberty  than  its  holy  laws — that  Nature  which  is  but  the  word  for 
Law — God's  Law.    He  would  not  lead  Man  back  to  Nature  in  its  infancy, 
but  advance  him  to  Nature  in  its  perfection.    The  moral  Liberty  of  a  weu- 
ordered  condition  of  society  is  as  different  from  the  physical  liberty  lusted 
after  by  the  French  Revolutionists,  as  (to  borrow  Cowley's  fine  thought) 
**  the  solitude  of  a  God  from  the  solitude  of  a  wild  beast."    And  finallj-, 
after  this  general  association  of  Nature  with  Mankind,  the  Poet  awakens  as 
from  a  dream,  to  find  himself  individually  alone  with  Nature,  and  concludes, 
in  some  of  the  happiest  lines  he  ever  wrote,  by  insisting  on  that  eternal 
youthfulness  of  Nature,  which  links  itself  with  its  companion  Poetry. 
"The  Sun  of  Homer  smiles  upon  us  still."    In  the  original  German,  the 
Poem  is  composed  in  the  long  rhymeless  metre,  which  no  one  has  succeeded, 
or  can  succeed,  in  rendering  into  English  melody.    But  happily,  the >  true 
beauty  of  the  composition,  hke  most  of  Schiller's  (unlike  most  of  Goethe's), 
is  independent  of  form  : — consisting  of  ideas,  not  easily  deprived  of  their 
effect,  into  what  mould  soever  they  may  be  thrown.    ...    In  the  above 
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remarks  we  have  sought  to  remoYe  the  only  drawhack  the  general  reader 
may  find,  to  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  Poem  in  the  original — 
to  lighten  the  weight  upon  his  intellect,  and  define  the  purpose  of  the 
design.  As  to  execution,  eyen  in  translation,  the  sense  of  beauty  must 
be  dull  in  those  who  cannot  perceive  the  exquisite  merits  of  the  prelimin- 
ary description — the  rapid  vigour  with  which  what  Herder  called  "the 
SVorld  of  Scenes,"  sliifts  and  shimmers,  and  the  grand  divisions  of  Human 
History  are  seized  and  outlined — and  the  noble  reflections  which,  after 
losing  nimsclf  in  the  large  interests  of  the  multitude.  Solitude  forces  upon 
the  Poet  at  the  close. 

Hail,  mine  own  hill — ^ye  brightening  hill-tops,  hail ! 

Hail,  sun,  that  gild*st  them  with  thy  looks  of  love  ! 

Sweet  fields  ! — ^ye  lindens,  murmnring  to  the  gale  ! 

And  ye  gay  choristers  the  bonghs  above ! 

And  thou,  the  Blue  Immeasurable  Calm, 

O'er  mount  and  forest,  motionless  and  bright, — 

Thine  airs  breathe  through  me  their  reviving  balm, 

And  the  heart  strengthens  as  it  drinks  thy  light ! 

Thou  gracious  Heaven  !  man's  prison-home  I  flee — 

Loosed  from  the  babbling  world,  my  soul  leaps  up  to  thee ! 

Flowers  of  all  hue  are  struggling  into  glow, 
Along  the  blooming  fields  ;  yet  their  sweet  strife 
Melts  into  one  harmonious  concord.     Lo, 
The  path  allures  me  through  the  pastoral  green. 
And  the  wide  world  of  fields ! — The  labouring  bee 
Hums  round  me ;  and  on  hesitating  wing 
O'er  beds  of  purple  clover  quiveringly 
Hovers  the  butterfly. — Save  these,  all  life 
Sleeps  in  the  glowing  sunHght's  steady  sheen — 
Ev'n  from  the  west,  no  breeze  the  lull*d  airs  bring. 
Hark — in  the  calm  aloft,  I  hear  the  skylark  sing ! 

The  thicket  rustles  near — the  alders  bow 
Down  their  green  coronals — and  as  I  pass, 
Waves,  in  the  rising  wind,  the  silvering  grass. 
Come,  day's  ambrosial  night ! — ^receive  me  now 
Beneath  the  roof  by  shadowy  beeches  made, 
Cool- breathing  !     Lost  the  gentler  landscape's  bloom ! 
And  as  the  path  mounts,  snake-like,  through  the  shade, 
Deep  woods  close  round  me  with  mysterious  gloom ; 
Still,  through  the  trellice-leaves,  at  stolen  whiles, 
Glints  the  stray  beam,  or  the  meek  azure  smiles. 
Again,  and  yet  again,  the  veil  is  riven^ 
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And  the  glade  opening,  witli  a  sudden  glare, 
Lets  in  the  blintoig  day  !     Before  me,  heaven 
With  all  its  Far- Unbounded  ! — one  blue  hill 
Ending  the  gradual  world — ^in  vapour  ! 

Where 
I  stand  upon  the  mountain-summit,  lo. 
As  sink  its  sides  precipitous  before  me, 
The  stream's  smooth  waves  in  flying  crystal  flow 
Through  the  calm  vale  beneath.     Wide  Ether  o'er  mo — 
Beneath,  alike,  wide  Ether  endless  still ! 
Dizzy,  I  gaze  aloft — shuddering,  I  look  below  ! — 
A  railed  path  betwixt  the  eternal  height — 
And  the  eternal  deep  allures  me  on. 
Still,  as  I  pass — all  laughing  in  delight, 
The  rich  shores  glide  along ;  and  in  glad  toil, 
Glories  the  pranksome  vale  with  variegated  soil. 
Each  feature  that  divides  what  labour's  son 
Claims  for  his  portion  from  his  labouring  brother ; — 
Broidering  the  veil  wrought  by  the  Mighty  Mother.* 
Hedge-row  and  bound — those  friendly  scrolls  of  law, — 
Law,  Man's  sole  guardian  ever  since  the  time 
When  the  old  Brazen  Age,  in  sadness  saw 
Love  fly  the  world ! 

Now,  through  the  harmonious  meads. 
One  glimmering  path,  or  lost  in  forests,  leads. 
Or  up  the  winding  hill  doth  labouring  climb— 
The  highway  link  of  lands  dissever'd — ^glide 
The  quiet  rafts  adown  the  placid  tide ; 
And  through  the  lively  fields,  heard  faintly,  goes 
The  many  sheep-bells'  music — ^and  the  song 
Of  the  lone  herdsman,  from  its  vex'd  repose, 
E;Ouses  the  gentle  echo  ! — Calm,  along 
The  stream,  gay  hamlets  crown  the  pastoral  scene, 
Or  peep  through  distant  glades,  or  from  the  hill 
Hang  dizzy  down !     Man  and  the  soil  serene 
Dwell  neighbour-like  together — and  the  still 
Meadow  sleeps  peaceful  round  the  rural  door — 
And,  all-familiar,  wreathes  and  clusters  o'er 
The  lowly  casement,  the  green  bough's  embrace. 
As  with  a  loving  arm,  clasping  the  gentle  place ! 

•  Dcractcr. 


O  happy  People  o£  the  Fielila,  not  yet 
Waken'd  to  freedom  from  the  gentle  will 
Of  the  wild  Nature,  still  content  to  share 
"With  your  own  fields  earth's  elemcntaty  law  ! 
Calm  harveatB  to  calm  hopes  the  boundary  set, 
And  peaceful  as  yonr  daily  labour,  thero. 
Creep  on  yonr  careless  lives  !  * 

But  ah  !  what  steals 
Between  me  and  the  scenea  I  lately  saw — 
A  stranger  spirit  a  strange  world  reveals, 
A  world  with  method,  rants,  and  ordera  rife — 
And  rends  the  simple  unity  of  life, 
The  viata'd  Poplars  in  their  long  array 
The  measured  pomp  of  aocial  forms  betray. 
That  stately  train  proclaims  the  Kaler  nigh  ; 
And  now  the  bright  domes  glitter  to  the  nky, 
And  now  from  ont  the  rocky  kernel  flowers 
The  hanghty  Cnv,  with  its  thousand  towers  ! 
Yet  though  the  Fanes  t  hack  to  their  wilds  have  flown, 
Devotion  lends  them  loftier  life  in  atone, 
Man  with  his  fellow-man  more  closely  bonud — 
The  world  without  bogirts  and  cramps  him  round  ; 
But  in  that  world  within  the  widening  soul, 
The  unpansiug  wheels  in  swifter  orbits  roll. 
See  how  the  iron  powers  of  thoughtful  skill 
Are  shaped  and  qnicken'd  by  the  fixe  of  strife ; 
Through  contest  great — through  union  greater  atiil, 
To  thonsand  hands  a  single  aoal  gives  life — 
In  thousand  breasts  a  single  heart  is  beating — 
Beats  for  the  country  of  the  common  canse — 
Beats  for  the  old  hereditary  laws — 
The  earth  itself  made  dearer  by  the  dead — 
And  by  the  gods  (whom  mortal  steps  are  meeting), 
Come  from  their  heaven,  large  gifts  on  men  to  ahed. 
Ceres,  the  plough — the  anchor.  Mercury — 
Bacchus,  the  grape — the  Sovereign  of  the  sea, 

*  Sen  tke  Poet  (after  a  elight  and  poBsing  usaociiitioD  of  Man's  mora  nri- 
mitiTe  Btate  with  the  niral  landacupe  before  him)  catches  Kght  of  the  Hu- 
iUcodinB  lo  ideiiliBB  what  he  thus  Biureys,  brin^  before 
Its  of  striking  and  rapid  imagea,  the  progressive  chBngiB 

■e  PnELimsAi""  "— ' 

. .-e  nro  meant  i 

— the  primitiTe  Ueitiea  of  Itidy, 
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The  horse ;— -thB  olire  brings  the  Blue-eyed  Maid — ■ 
While  towcr'd  Cjbele  yokes  her  lion-car. 
Entering  in  peace  the  hospitable  gate — 
A  Goddess-Citizen ! 

All- blest  ye  are, 
Ye  Solemn  Moiinmenia  I  yo  men  and  times 
That  did  from  shore  to  shore,  and  state  to  state, 
Transplant  the  beauty  of  humanity  ! 
Forth  send  far  islands,  from  the  gentler  climes. 
Their  goodly  freight — the  manners  and  the  arts. 
In  simple  courts  the  Patriarchal  Wise 
By  social  Gates  adjudge  the  nnpnrchased  right.* 
To  deathless  fields  the  ardent  hero  flies. 
To  gnai'd  the  hearths  that  sanctify  the  fight ; 
And  women  from  the  walls,  with  anxious  hearts 
Beating  beneath  the  infants  nestled  there. 
Watch  the  devoted  band,  till  from  their  eyes, 
In  the  far  space,  the  ateel-clad  pageant  dies — 
Then,  falling  by  the  altars,  pour  the  prayer, 
Fit  for  the  gods  to  hear — that  worth  may  earn 
The  fame  which  crowns  brave  sonls  that  canqnor,  and— 

retam ! 
And  fame  was  yonrs  and  conquest ! — yet  alone 
Fame — and  not  life  return'd  :  yonr  deeds  are  known 
In  words  that  kindlo  glory  from  the  stone. 
"  Tell  Sparta,  we,  whose  record  moots  thine  eye, 
Obey'd  the  Spartan  laws — and  here  we  lie !  "  f 
Sleep  soft ! — your  blood  bedews  the  Olive 'm  bloom, 
Peace  sows  its  harvests  in  the  Patriot's  tomb. 
And  Trade's  great  intercourse  at  once  is  known 
Whore  Freedom  guards  what  Labour  makes  its  own. 
The  azare  River-God  his  watery  fields 
Lends  to  the  raft ; — her  home  the  Dryad  yields. 
Down  faUs  tho  huge  oak  with  a  thunder-groan ; 
Wiug'd  by  the  lever  soars  the  quickening  stone ; 
0p  from  the  shaft  tho  diving  llincr  brings 
The  metal-mass  with  which  tho  anvil  rings, 


•  aUuding  to  tho  i 


a  gf  ndmmistering  Law  iii  the  open  pLici 
I   tho   Sparlim   tuiaulus   o 
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Anvil  and  hammer  keeping  mcasnred  tdmo 

As  tlie  steol  sparkles  witli  each  heavy,  cliime : — 

The  bright  web  round  the  dancing  spindle  gleams  ; 

.Saf9  guides  the  Pilot,  through  the  world  of  streams, 

The  ships  that  interchange,  where'er  they  roam. 

The  wealth  of  earth — tha  industry  of  home  ; 

High  from  the  mast  the  garland -banner  wayea, 

The  Sail  bears  life  upon  the  wind  it  braves  ; 

Life  grows  and  multiplies  where  life  resorts, 

Life  crowds  the  Masts — life  bustles  through  the  Ports, 

And  many  a  language  the  broad  streets  within 

Blends  on  the  wondering  Ear  the  Babol  aud  the  din. 

And  all  the  harvests  of  all  earth,  whate'er 

Hot  Alric  nurtures  in  its  lurid  air, 

Op  Araby,  the  blest  one  of  the  Wild, 

Or  the  Sea's  lonely  and  abandoned  child 

Uttermost  Tiiule,^to  one  mart  are  borne, 

And  the  rich  plenty  brims  starr'd  Amalth(ea'B  hom. 

The  nobler  Genius  prospers  with  the  rest : 
Art  draws  its  aliment  from  Preodom'a  breast ; 
Flush'd  into  life,  the  pictured  Imago  breaks, 
Waked  by  the  chisel.  Stone  takes  soul  and  speaks  ! 
On  slender  Shafts  a  Heaven  of  Art  reposes, 
And  all  Olympus  one  bright  Dome  encloses. 
Light  as  aloft  we  see  the  Iris  spring. 
Light  as  the  arrow  flying  from  the  string, 
O'er  the  wide  river,  rushing  to  the  Deep, 
The  lithe  bridge  boondeth  with  its  airy  leap. 

Bnt  all  the  while,  host  pleased  apart  to  dwell, 
Sits  mnsing  Science  in  its  noiseless  cell ; 
Draws  meaning  circles,  and  with  patient  mind 
Steals  to  the  Spirit  that  the  whole  design'd, 
Gropes  through  the  Realm  o£  Matter  for  its  Laws, 
Learns  whore  tlio  Magnet  or  repels  or  draws. 
Follows  the  sound  along  the  air,  and  flies 
After  the  ligbtning  through  the  pathless  skies, 
Seeks  through  dark  Chance's  wonder- teeming  maze 
The  Guiding  Law  which  regulates  and  sways, 
Seeks  through  the  shifting  evanescent  shows 
The  Central  Principle's  serene  repose. 
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Now  shape  and  voice — the  inunaterial  Thought 
Takes  from  th'  Invented  speaking  page  sublime ; 
The  Ark  which  Mind  has  for  its  refuge  wronght, 
Its  floating  Archive  down  the  floods  of  Time ! 
Rent  from  the  startled  gaze  the  veil  of  Night, 
O'er  old  delusions  sireama  the  dawning  light : — 
Man  breaks  his  bonds — ah,  blest  could  he  refrain, 
Free  from  the  curb,  to  scom  alike  the  rein! 
"  Freedom !  "  shouta  Keason,  "  Freedom  !  "  wild  Uesii  u — 
And  light  to  Wisdom  is  to  Passion  fire. 
From  Nafcare's  check  bursts  forth  one  hurtling  swarm^ 
Ah,  snaps  the  anchor,  as  descends  the  storm  ! 
The  sea  runs  mountaiua — vaniahea  the  shore, 
The  mastlesa  wreck  drifts  endless  ocean  o'er; 
Lost, — Faith — man's  polar  Star  ! — nought  seems  to  rest, 
The  Heart's  God,  Conaoience,  darkens  from  the  breast — 

Yet  first  the  foulucBS  of  the  slough  diecem,  ) 
From  which  to  Freedom  Nature  seeks  re(;aru*  J 
Gone  Trnth  from  language,  and  from  life,  belief; 
The  oath  itself  rots  blighted  to  a  lie, 
On  love's  most  solemn  secrets,  on  the  grief 
Or  joy  that  knits  the  Heart's  familiar  tie — 
Intrudes  the  Sycophant,  and  glares  the  spy. 
Suspected  friendship  from  the  soul  is  rent. 
The  hungry  treason  snares  tlie  Innocent — 
With  rabid  slaver,  and  devouring  fangs. 
Fast  on  his  prey  the  foul  blasphemer  hangs — 
Shame  from  the  reason  and  tho  heart  offao'd. 
The  thought  is  abject,  and  tho  love  dolias'd : 
Deceit — 0  Truth,  thy  holy  features  steals — 
Watches  emotion  in  its  candid  eoura& — 
Betrays  what  Mirth  nnoonseionsly  reveals, 
And  desecrates  Man's  nature  at  its  source ; 
And  yet  the  Tribune  justice  can  debate — 
And  yet  the  Cot  of  tranquil  Union  prate — 

"  The  two  linea  in  brdckcta  oro,  after  much  hfsitotion,  interpolaled  by  the 
Translator,  in  oitIlt  to  maiiituin  tho  sonae,  otherwise  obsouretl,  if  not  lost, 
by  tho  nbniplticfa  of  tho  triinailioii.  SthiUor  Lns  iiIrFudy  gbmoed  at  Ihu 
Frenoh  Herolntion,  hut  he  now  goes  hack  to  the  tima  prsoedmg  it,  and  iiw 
foUowing  liaCB  poitruy  the  corru^tiou  uf  the  old  rejjioie. 
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And  yet  a  spectre  wliicli  they  call  the  Law, 
Stands  by  the  Kingly  throne,  the  crowd  to  awe  ! 
For  years — ^for  centuries,  may  the  Mummies  there, 
Mock  the  warm  life  whose  lying  shape  they  wear. 
Till  Nature  once  more  from  her  sleep  awakes — 
Till  to  the  dust  the  hollow  fabric  shakes 
Beneath  your  hands — ^Avenging  Powers  sublime. 
Your  heavy  iron  hands,  Necessity  and  Time  ! 

Then,  as  some  Tigress  from  the  grated  bar. 
Bursts  sudden,  mindful  of  her  wastes  afar. 
Deep  in  Numidian  glooms — Humanity, 
Fierce  in  the  wrath  of  wretchedness  and  crime, 
Forth  from  the  City's  blazing  ashes  breaks. 
And  the  lost  Nature  it  has  pined  for  seeks. 
Open  ye  walls  and  let  the  prisoner  free  ! — 
Safe  to  forsaken  fields,  back  let  the  wild  one  flee  ! 

But  where  am  I — and  whither  would  I  stray  ? 
The  path  is  lost — ^the  cloud-capt  mountain-dome. 
The  rent  abysses,  to  the  dizzy  sense. 
Behind,  before  me !     Far  and  far  away, 
Garden  and  hedgerow,  the  sweet  Company 
Of  Fields,  familiar  speaking  of  man's  home — 
Yea,  every  trace  of  man — he  hidden  from  the  eye. 
Only  the  raw  eternal  Matter,  whence 
Life  buds,  towers  round  me — the  grey  basalt-stone. 
Virgin  of  human  art,  stands  motionless  and  lone. 
Sparingly,  through  the  rocky  clef  fc,  and  under 
Gnarl'd  roots  of  trees,  the  torrent  sweeps  in  thunder — 
Savage  the  scene,  and  desolate  and  bare — 
Lo  !  where  the  eagle,  his  calm  wings  unfurl'd, 
Lono-halting  in  the  solitary  air. 
Knits  *  to  the  vault  of  heaven  this  ball — the  world ! 
No  plumed  wind  bears  o'er  the  DsBdal  soil 
One  breath  of  man*s  desire,  and  care,  and  toil. 
Am  I  indeed  alone,  amidst  thy  charms, 
0  Nature — clasped  once  more  within  thine  arms  ? — 


*  Knits — Kniipft,     "What  a  sublime  image  is  conveyed  in  that  single 
word ! 
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I  dreamed — and  wake  upon  thy  heart ! — escaped 
From  the  dark  phantoms  which  my  Fancy  shaped ; 
And  sinks  each  shape  of  human  strife  and  woe 
Down  with  the  vapours  to  the  vale  below ! 

Purer  I  take  my  life  from  thy  pure  shrine, 
Sweet  Nature  ! — gladlier  comes  again  to  me 
The  heart  and  hope  of  my  lost  youth  divine ! 
Both  end  and  means,  eternally  our  will 
Varies  and  changes,  and  our  acts  are  still 
The  repetitions,  multiplied  and  stale. 
Of  what  have  been  before  us.     But  with  Thee 
One  ancient  law,  that  will  not  wane  or  fail. 
Keeps  beauty  vernal  in  the  bloom  of  truth  ! 
Ever  the  same,  thou  hoardest  for  ttie  man 
What  to  thy  hands  the  infant  or  the  youth 
Trusted  familiar ;  and  since  Time  began, 
Thy  breasts  have  nurtured,  with  impartial  love. 
The  many-changing  ages ! 

Look  above, 
Around,  below ; — beneath  the  self-same  blue. 
Over  the  self-same  green,  eternally, 
(Let  man*s  slight  changes  wither  as  they  will,) 
All  races  which  the  wide  world  ever  knew. 
United,  wander  brother-Hke ! — Ah  !  see. 
The  sun  of  Homer  smiles  upon  us  still! 
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"  Vivos  voco — Mortuos  plango — Fulgura  frango."  * 

I. 

Fast,  in  its  prison- walls  of  earth. 

Awaits  the  mould  of  baked  clay. 
Up,  comrades,  up,  and  aid  the  birth — 

The  Bell  that  shall  be  bom  to-day  ! 

*  "I  call  the  Irving — I  mourn  the  Dead — I  break  the  Lightning."  These 
words  are  inscribed  on  the  Great  Bell  of  the  Minster  of  Schaft'hausen — also 
on  that  of  the  Church  of  Art  near  Lucerne.  There  was  an  old  belief  in 
Switzerland,  that  the  undulation  of  air,  caused  by  the  sound  of  a  Bell,  broke 
the  electiic  fluid  of  a  thunder-cloud. 
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Who  would  honour  obtain, 

With  the  sweat  and  the  pain, 
The  praise  that  Man  gives  to  the  Master  must  buy ! — 
But  the  blessing  withal  must  descend  from  on  high  I 

And  well  an  earnest  word  beseems 

The  work  the  earnest  hand  prepares  ; 
Its  load  more  light  the  labour  deems, 

When  sweet  discourse  the  labour  shares. 
So  let  us  ponder— nor  in  vain — 

What  strength  can  work  when  labour  wills  ; 
For  who  would  not  the  fool  disdain 

Who  ne'er  designs  what  he  fulfils  ? 
And  well  it  stamps  our  Human  Race, 

And  hence  the  gift  To  Understand, 
That  Man,  within  the  heart  should  trace 

Whate'er  he  fashions  with  the  hand. 


II. 

From  the  fir  the  fagot  take. 

Keep  it,  heap  it  hard  and  dry. 
That  the  gathered  flame  may  break 
Through  the  furnace,  wroth  and  high. 
When  the  copper  within 
Seethes  and  simmers — the  tin, 
Pour  quick,  that  the  fluid  that  feeds  the  Bell 
May  flow  in  the  right  course  glib  and  well. 

Deep  hid  within  this  nether  cell, 

What  force  with  Fire  is  moulding  thus. 
In  yonder  airy  tower  shall  dwell, 

And  witness  wide  and  far  of  us ! 
It  shall,  in  later  days,  unfailing. 

Rouse  many  an  ear  to  rapt  emotion ; 
Its  solemn  voice  with  Sorrow  wailing, 

Or  choral  chiming  to  Devotion. 
Whatever  Fate  to  Man  may  bring. 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  befall. 
That  metal  tongue  shall  backward  ring 

The  warning  moral  drawn  from  all. 
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III. 

See  the  silvery  bubbles  spring ! 

Good  !  the  mass  is  melting  now  ! 
Let  the  salts  we  duly  bring 

Purge  the  flood,  and  speed  the  flow. 
From  the  dross  and  the  scum, 
Pure,  the  fusion  must  come  ; 
For  perfect  and  pure  we  the  metal  must  keep, 
That  its  voice  may  be  perfect,  and  pure,  and  deep. 

That  voice,  with  merry  music  rife, 

The  cherish'd  child  shall  welcome  in ; 
What  time  the  rosy  dreams  of  life, 

In  the  first  slumber's  arms  begin. 
As  yet  in  Time's  dark  womb  unwarning, 

Repose  the  days,  or  foul  or  fair ; 
And  watchful  o'er  that  golden  morning. 

The  Mother-Love's  untiring  care ! 
And  swift  the  years  like  arrows  fly — 
No  more  with  girls  content  to  play. 
Bounds  the  proud  Boy  upon  his  way, 
Stormy  through  loud  life's  tumultuous  pleasures. 
With  pilgrim  stafE  the  wide  world  measures  j 
And,  wearied  with  the  wish  to  roam, 
Again  seeks,  stranger-like,  the  Father- Home. 
And,  lo,  as  some  sweet  vision  breaks 

Out  from  its  native  morning  skies. 
With  rosy  shame  on  downcast  cheeks. 

The  Virgin  stands  before  his  eyes. 
A  nameless  longing  seizes  him ! 

From  all  his  wild  companions  flown ; 
Tears,  strange  till  then,  his  eyes  bedim  ; 

He  wanders  all  alone. 
Blushing,  he  glides  where'er  she  move ; 

Her  greeting  can  transport  him ; 
To  every  mead  to  deck  his  love. 

The  happy  wild  flowers  court  him ! 
Sweet  Hope — and  tender  Longing — je 

The  growth  of  Life's  first  Age  of  Gold 
When  the  heart,  swelling,  seems  to  see 

The  gates  of  heaven  unfold  ! 
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O  Love,  the  beautiful  and  brief  !     O  prime, 
Glory,  and  verdure,  of  life's  stimmer  time  ! 

IV. 

Browning  o'er,  tbe  pipes  are  simmering, 

Dip  this  wand  of  clay  *  within  ; 
If  like  glass  the  wand  be  glimmering, 
Then  the  casting  may  begin. 
Brisk,  brisk  now,  and  see 
If  the  fusion  flow  free ; 
If — (happy  and  welcome  indeed  were  the  sign  !) 
If  the  hard  and  the  ductile  united  combine. 
For  still  where  the  strong  is  betrothed  to  the  weak, 
And   the   stern   in    sweet    marriage    is   blent   with    the 
meek, 
Bings  the  concord  harmonious,  both  tender  and  strong ; 
So  be  it  with  thee,  if  for  ever  united, 
The  heart  to  the  heart  flows  in  one,  love-delighted ; 
Illusion  is  brief,  but  BepenlTance  is  long. 

Lovely,  thither  are  they  bringing. 

With  her  virgin  wreath,  the  Bride  ! 
To  the  love-feast  clearly  ringing, 

Tolls  the  church-bell  far  and  wide  ! 
With  that  sweetest  holyday, 

Must  the  May  of  Life  depart ; 
With  the  cestus  loosed — away 
Flies  Illusion  from  the  heart ! 
Yet  love  lingers  lonely, 

When  Passion  is  mute, 
And  the  blossoms  may  only 

Give  way  to  the  fruit. 
The  Husband  must  enter 
The  hostile  life. 
With  struggle  and  strife, 
To  plant  or  to  watch. 
To  snare  or  to  snatch. 
To  pray  and  importune. 
Must  wager  and  venture 
And  hunt  down  his  fortune  ! 

*  A  piece  of  clay  pipe,  which  becomes  ritrified  if  the  metal  is  sufficiently 
heated. 
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Then  flows  in  a  current  the  gear  and  the  gain, 
And  the  gamers  are  fill'd  with  the  gold  of  the  grain, 
Now  a  yard  to  the  conrt,  now  a  wing  to  the  centre ! 
Within  sits  Another, 

The  thrifty  Housewife ; 
The  mild  one,  the  mother — 

Her  home  is  her  life. 
In  its  circle  she  mles, 
And  the  daughters  she  schools, 

And  she  cautions  the  boys. 
With  a  bustling  command. 
And  a  diligent  hand 

Employ'd  she  employs ; 
Gives  order  to  store, 
And  the  much  makes  the  more ; 
Locks  the  chest  and  the  wardrobe,  with  lavender  smelling, 
And  the   hum  of  the  spindle   goes   quick   through   the 

dwelling ; 
And  she  hoards  in  the  presses,  well  polished  and  full. 
The  snow  of  the  linen,  the  shine  of  the  wool ; 
Blends  the  sweet  with  the  good,  and  from  care  and  en- 
deavour 
Rests  never ! 

Blithe  the  Master  (where  the  while 
From  his  roof  he  sees  them  smile) 

Eyes  the  lands,  and  counts  the  gain ; 
There,  the  beams  projecting  far, 
And  the  laden  store-house  are. 
And  the  granaries  bow'd  beneath 

The  blessed  golden  grain ; 
There,  in  undulating  motion. 
Wave  the  corn-fields  like  an  ocean. 
Proud  the  boast  the  proud  lips  breathe : — • 
"  My  house  is  built  upon  a  rock, 
And  sees  unmoved  the  stormy  shock 

Of  waves  that  fret  below !  ** 
What  chain  so  strong,  what  girth  so  great, 
To  bind  the  giant  form  of  Fate  P — 
Swift  are  the  steps  of  Woe. 
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V. 

Now  the  casting  may  begin ; 

See  the  breach  indented  there : 
Ere  we  run  the  fusion  in, 

Halt — and  speed  the  pious  prayer  ! 
Pull  the  bung  out — 
See  around  and  about 
Wliat  vapour,  what  vapour — God  help  us ! — has  risen  ?— 
Ha  !  the  flame  like  a  torrent  leaps  forth  from  its  prison  \ 
What  friend  is  like  the  might  of  fire 
When  man  can  watch  and  wield  the  ire  ? 
Whatever  we  shape  or  work,  we  owe 
Still  to  that  heaven-descended  glow. 
But  dread  the  heaven-descended  glow, 
When  from  their  chain  its  wild  wings  go. 
When,  where  it  listeth,  wide  and  wild 
Sweeps  the  free  Nature's  free-bom  Child  I 
When  the  Frantic  One  fleets, 

While  no  force  can  withstand, 
Through  the  populous  streets 

Whirling  ghastly  the  brand ; 
For  the  Element  hates 
What  Man's  labour  creates. 

And  the  work  of  his  hand  ! 
Impartially  out  from  the  cloud. 

Or  the  curse  or  the  blessing  may  fall ! 
Bonignantly  out  from  the  cloud. 

Come  the  dews,  the  revivers  of  all ! 
Avengingly  out  from  the  cloud 

Come  the  levin,  the  bolt,  and  the  ball ! 
Hark — a  wail  from  the  steeple ! — aloud 
The  bell  shrills  its  voice  to  the  crowd  ! 
Look — look — ^red  as  blood 
All  on  high ! 
It  is  not  the  daylight  that  fills  with  its  flood 

The  sky ! 
What  a  clamour  awaking 

Roars  up  through  the  street, 
What  a  hell-vapour  breaking 

Rolls  on  through  the  street. 
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And  higher  and  higher 
Aloft  moves  the  Column  of  Fire  ! 
Through  the  vistas  and  rows 
Like  a  whirlwind  it  goes, 

And  the  air  like  the  steam  from  a  furnace  glows. 
Beams  are  crackling — posts  are  shrinking 
Walls  are  sinking — ^windows  clinking — 
ChHdren  ciying— 
Mothers  flying — 
And  the  beast  (the  black  ruin  yet  smouldering  under) 
Yells  the  howl  of  its  pain  and  its  ghastly  wonder  ! 
Hurry  and  skurry — away — ^away, 
The  face  of  the  night  is  as  clear  as  day ! 
As  the  links  in  a  chain, 
Again  and  again 
Flies  the  bucket  from  hand  to  hand ; 
High  in  arches  up-rushing 
The  engines  are  gushing, 
And  the  flood,  as  a  beast  on  the  prey  that  it  hounds. 
With  a  roar  on  the  breast  of  the  element  bounds. 
To  the  grain  and  the  fruits. 
Through  the  rafters  and  beams, 
Through    the   barns   and    the   garners   it    crackles   and 

streams ! 
As  if  they  would  rend  up  the  earth  from  its  roots, 
Rush  the  flames  to  the  sky 
Giant-high ; 
And  at  length. 

Wearied  out  and  despairing,  man  bows  to  their  strength  ! 
With  an  idle  gaze  sees  their  wrath  consume, 
And  submits  to  his  doom ! 
Desolate 
The  place,  and  dread 
For  storms  the  barren  bed. 
In  the  blank  voids  that  cheerful  casements  were. 
Comes  to  and  fro  the  melancholy  air. 

And  sits  despair; 
And  through  the  ruin,  blackening  in  its  shroud 
Peers,  as  it  flits,  the  melancholy  cloud. 

One  human  glance  of  grief  upon  the  grave 
Of  all  that  Fortune  gave 
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The  loiterer  takes — Then  turns  him  to  depart, 
And  grasps  the  wanderer's  staff  and  mans  his  heart: 
Whatever  else  the  element  bereaves 
One  blessing  more  than  all  it  reft — it  leaves, 
The  faces  that  he  loves  ! — He  counts  them  o'er, 
See — not  one  look  is  missing  from  that  store  ! 


VI. 

Now  clasp'd  the  bell  within  the  clay — 
The  mould  the  mingled  metals  fill — 
Oh,  may  it,  sparkling  into  day, 
Reward  the  labour  and  the  skill ! 
Alas !  should  it  fail, 
For  the  mould  may  be  frail — 
And  still  with  our  hope  must  be  mingled  the  fear — 
And,  ev'n  now,  while  we  speak,  the  mishap  may  be  near ! 
To  the  dark  womb  of  sacred  earth 

This  labour  of  our  hands  is  given, 
As  seeds  that  wait  the  second  birth. 

And  turn  to  blessings  watch'd  by  heaven ! 
Ah  seeds,  how  dearer  far  than  they 

We  bury  in  the  dismal  tomb. 
Where  Hope  and  Sorrow  bend  to  pray 
That  suns  beyond  the  realm  of  day 
May  warm  them  into  bloom  ! 

From  the  steeple 
Tolls  the  bell. 
Deep  and  heavy, 
The  death-knell ! 
Guiding  with  dirge-note — solemn,  sad,  and  slow. 
To  the  last  home  earth's  weary  wanderers  know. 
It  is  that  worshiped  wife — 
It  is  that  faithful  mother !  * 
Whom  the  dark  Prince  of  Shadows  leads  benighted, 
From  that  dear  arm  where  oft  she  hung  delighted. 
Far  from  those  blithe  companions,  bom 
Of  her,  and  blooming  in  their  mom ; 

*  The  translator  adheres  to  the  original,  in  forsaking  tho  rhyme  in  these 
lines  and  some  others. 
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On  whom,  when  couch 'd  her  heart  above, 
So  often  look'd  the  Mother-Love  ! 

Ah  !  rent  the  sweet  Home's  union- band, 

And  never,  never  more  to  come — 
She  dwells  within  the  shadowy  land, 

Who  was  the  Mother  of  that  Home  ! 
How  oft  they  miss  that  tender  guide, 

The  care — the  watch — the  face — the  Mother 
And  where  she  sate  the  babes  beside, 

Sits  with  unloving  looks — ^Another  ! 

VII. 

While  the  mass  is  cooling  now, 

Let  the  labour  yield  to  leisure. 
As  the  bird  upon  the  bough, 
Loose  the  travail  to  the  pleasure. 
When  the  soft  stars  awaken, 
Each  task  be  forsaken ! 
And  the  vesper-bell  lulling  the  earth  into  peace, 
If  the  master  still  toil,  chimes  the  workman's  release  ! 

Homeward  from  the  tasks  of  day. 
Thro'  the  greenwood's  welcome  way 
Wends  the  wanderer,  blithe  and  cheerly, 
To  the  cottage  loved  so  dearly  ! 
And  the  eye  and  ear  are  meeting, 
Now,  the  slow  sheep  homeward  bleating — 
Now,  the  wonted  shelter  near, 
Lowing  the  lusty-fronted  steer ; 
Creaking  now  the  heavy  wain, 
Reels  with  the  happy  harvest  grain. 
While,  with  many-coloured  leaves, 
Glitters  the  garland  on  the  sheaves ; 
For  the  mower's  work  is  done, 
And  the  young  folks'  dance  begun  ! 
Desert  street,  and  quiet  mart ; — 
Silence  is  in  the  city's  heart ; 
And  the  social  taper  lighteth 
Each  dear  face  that  Home  uniteth ; 
While  the  gate  the  town  before    ' 
Heavily  swings  with  sullen  roar ! 
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Though  darkness  is  spreading 

O'er  earth — the  Upright 
And  the  Honest,  nndreading, 

Look  safe  on  the  night — 
Which  the  evil  man  watches  in  awe, 
For  the  eye  of  the  Night  is  the  Law  ! 

Bliss-dower'd  !     0  daughter  of  the  skies. 
Hail,  holy  Oeder,  whose  employ 
Blends  like  to  like  in  light  and  joy — 
Builder  of  cities,  who  of  old 
Called  the  wild  man  from  waste  and  wold. 
And,  in  his  hut  thy  presence  stealing, 
B/Oused  each  familiar  household  feeling ; 

And,  best  of  all  the  happy  ties, 
The  centre  of  the  social  band, — 
The  Instinct  of  the  Fatherland  I 

United  thus — each  helping  each. 

Brisk  work  the  countless  hands  for  ever ; 
For  nought  its  power  to  Strength  can  teach. 

Like  Emulation  and  Endeavour  ! 
Thus  link'd  the  master  with  the  man, 
Each  in  his  rights  can  each  revere, 
And  while  they  march  in  freedom's  van. 

Scorn  the  lewd  rout  that  dogs  the  rear ! 
To  freemen  labour  is  renown  ! 

Who  works — ogives  blessings  and  commands; 
Kings  glory  in  the  orb  and  crown- 
Be  ours  the  glory  of  our  hands. 
Long  in  these  walls — long  may  we  greet 
Your  footfalls.  Peace  and  Concord  sweet ! 
Distant  the  day.     Oh  !  distant  far. 
When  the  rude  hordes  of  trampling  War 
Shall  scare  the  silent  vale ; 

And  where. 
Now  the  sweet  heaven,  when  day  doth  leave 

The  air. 
Limns  its  soft  rose-hues  on  the  veil  of  Eve ; 
Shall  the  fierce  war-brand  tossing  in  the  gale, 
From  town  and  hamlet  shake  the  horrent  glare  ! 
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VIII. 

Now,  its  destin'd  task  fulfill'd, 

Asunder  break  the  prison-mould  ; 
Let  the  goodly  Bell  we  build, 
Eye  and  heart  alike  behold. 
The  hammer  down  heave. 
Till  the  cover  it  cleave : — 
For  not  till  we  shatter  the  wall  of  its  cell 
Can  we  lift  from  its  darkness  and  bondage  the  Bell. 

To  break  the  mould,  the  master  may. 

If  skiird  the  hand  and  ripe  the  hour ; 
But  woe,  when  on  its  fiery  way 

The  metal  seeks  itself  to  pour. 
Frantic  and  blind,  with  thunder-knell. 

Exploding  from  its  shattered  home, 
And  glaring  foi*th,  as  from  a  hell. 

Behold  the  red  Destruction  come ! 
When  rages  strength  that  has  no  reason. 
There  breaks  the  mould  before  the  season  ; 
When  numbers  burst  what  bound  before, 
Woe  to  the  State  that  thrives  no  more ! 
Yea,  woe,  when  in  the  City's  heart. 

The  latent  spark  to  flame  is  blown ; 
And  Millions  from  their  silence  start. 

To  claim,  without  a  guide,  their  own  ! 
Discordant  howls  the  warning  Bell, 

Proclaiming  discord  wide  and  far. 
And,  bom  h^it  things  of  peace  to  tell. 

Becomes  the  ghastliest  voice  of  war : 
"  Freedom  !     Equality !  "—to  blood, 

Rush  the  roused  people  at  the  sound  ! 
Through  street,  hall,  palace,  roars  the  flood, 

And  banded  murder  closes  round ! 
The  hyaena- shapes,  (that  women  were  !) 

Jest  with  the  horrors  they  survey  : 
They  hound — they  rend — they  mangle  there — 

As  panthers  with  their  prey  ! 
Nought  rests  to  hallow — ^burst  the  ties 

Of  life's  sublime  and  reverent  awe ; 
Before  the  Vice  the  Virtue  flies. 

And  Universal  Crime  is  Law ! 
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Man  fears  the  lion'a  kingly  tread ; 

Man  fears  the  tiger's  fajigs  of  terror  j 
And  still  the  dieadliest  of  the  di'ead, 

Is  Man  himself  in  error  ! 
No  torch,  though  lit  from  Heaven,  illumes 

The  Blind  !— Why  place  it  in  his  hand? 
It  lights  not  him — it  but  a 

The  City  and  the  Land ! 


Rejoice  and  land  the  prospering  skios ! 
The  kernel  bursts  its  husk — behold 
From  the  dull  clay  the  metal  rise, 
Fure-shiuing,  8,a  a  atar  of  gold  ! 
Neck  and  lip,  bnt  as  one  beam, 
It  laughs  like  a  ami-beam. 
And  even  the  acutcheon,  clear-graven,  shall  tell 
That  the  att  of  a  master  has  fashioa'd  the  ]3ell ! 


Como  in — come  in 

My  merry  men — we'll  form  a  ring 

Tho  new-born  labour  christening ; 

And  "  CoscoKD  "  wo  will  name  her ! — 
To  union  may  her  heart-felt  call 

In  brother-lovo  attune  ns  all ! 
May  she  the  destined  glory  win 

For  wbioh  the  master  sought  to  frame  hoiv— 
Aloft — (all  earth's  existence  under,) 

In  blue- pavilion 'd  heaven  afar 
To  dwell— the  Neighbonr  of  tho  Thunder, 

The  Borderer  of  the  Star ! 
Be  hers  above  a  voice  to  raise 

Like  those  bright  hosts  in  yonder  sphere, 
Who,  while  they  move,  their  Maker  praise, 

And  loud  around  tho  wreathed  year  I 
To  solemn  and  eternal  things 

Wo  dedicate  her  lips  snhlime  ! — 
As  hourly,  calmly,  on  she  swings — 

Fann'd  by  thg  fleeting  wings  of  Time  ! — 
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No  ptJae — no  heart — no  feeling  here  ! 

She  lendfl  the  warning  voice  to  Fate ; 
And  still  companionB,  while  she  stirs, 
The  changes  of  the  Human  State! 
So  may  she  teach  ns,  as  her  tone 

But  now  so  miglity,  melts  away— 
That  earth  no  life  which  earth  has  known 

From  the  last  silence  can  delay  ! 
«  »  «  tt  * 

Slowly  now  the  cords  nphcave  hor  ! 

From  her  earth-grave  soars  the  Bell ; 
Mid  the  airs  of  Heaven  wo  leave  her ! 
In  the  ]V[q sic- Realm  to  dwell ! 
Up — npwards — yet  raise — 
She  has  risen — ahe  swaya. 
Fair  Boll  to  onr  city  bode  joy  and  increase, 
And  oh,  may  thy  first  sound  bo  hallow'd  to — Pbaoe  !  • 

lN"TheWilk"  we  have  seflu  lie  prof 


'Hub  u 


I 


Boeioly— m'TheBell' 

s  the  crawsiiig  Flower  of  that 
a  his  Culture-Eistarin  poems,  the  hand  of 

o-BJid,  "The  Lay  of  the  Bc!l'"  W  hEon  Ihe 

hest  knomi  of  tho  Foot's  compoBitions— out  of  the  Drama.  It  hna  been  <ho 
Eirourite  subjef  t  selected  by  hia  translatora ;  to  Bay  nolhing  of  othera  (more 
recent,  bnt  with  which,  wo  own  wo  are  nnacqnninlcd) ,  tho  elfigont  TCraiDn 
of  Lord  Jraiide  Egerton  boa  long  since  familiaiised  its  beauties  to  the 
English  public ;  aitd  had  it  been  possible  to  oniit  from  our  oolloctiou  a  poom 
of  Buch  importance,  wo  wnuld  willingly  liave  deflined  the  task  whifh 
Buggests  comparisons  diBndvnntn|CDu3  to  oursolves.  The  iiza.  of  this  poem 
had  long  been  revulved  by  Sthiller.-f  He  went  often  to  a  boll-foundry,  to 
make  hunsolf  thoroughly  muster  of  the  meohanicel  process,  nhioh  ho  haa 
applied  to  putyosee  so  ideal.  Eyon  from  the  time  in  which  he  began  the 
actual  composition  of  tho  poem,  two  ycnre  elapsed  before  it  was  completed. 
The  work  profited  by  tho  delays  and  ae  the  Poet  is  generally  clear  in  propor- 
tion to  his  entire  Similiarity  with  hia  own  design,  so  of  all  Schiller's  moral 
poems  this  is  the  most  inteUigible  to  the  ordinary  understimdiiig ;  porhapr 
the  mote  so,  becausB,  as  one  of  his  Commentators  haa  remarked,  the  prin- 
cipal ideas  and  images  he  has  already  expressed  in  Ids  prcTious  nritinES, 
and  his  mind  was  Ihna  free  to  give  itself  up  more  to  the  lorm  than  to  tin 
thought.  Btill  we  think  that  the  eymmet^  and  onsniaa  of  tho  composition 
have  been,  indiecriiniiiately  panegyrised.  As  the  Lay  of  Life,  it  begins 
with  Birth,  and  wheu  it  arrives  st  Death,  it  has  reached  its  legitimate  coa- 
cliidon.  The  reader  wiU  obacrve,  at  the  seventh  strophe,  that  thcro  is  an 
abrupt  and  final  break  in  tho. individual  interest  which  has  hitherto  con- 
nected the  several  portions.  Till  then,  he  has  had  before  liim  ttie  pro- 
minent figure  of  usinglo  man— the  one  representative  of  human  life — whose 
baptism  the  Bell  hoe  celebrated,  nhoso  youth,  wanderings,  return  to  his 
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rscades  nltogither  from  fhc  i 


lunils  itself  in  iUuBtrntiong  of  loeial  life 
RcToluIion,  OiBugh  admimbly  done. 


in  general.    Tho  pictiirif 
ii  rtmll}-  not  only  lui  (igieodu 
that  alrmdy  painted, 
"The  Walt.'' 

But  wluitover  voigbt  may  txi  atbicbed,  wliether  to  tliia  olyootion  or  to 
others  whioh  we  hayo  aeon  elaowliero  urged^lio  "  Don  Ego  jiaatia  offondnr 
maculii "  may,  indeed,  be  veil  applied  ta  a  Foem  so  replete  mtli  the  highest 
exeellences, — so  originBl  in  conception— so  full  of  pnthoii,  epiiit,  and  riulety 
in  its  plan-^and  ho  complete  !□  ita  motitDiy  over  form  and  Isjiguage.  .  .  , 
Much  of  its  beauty  must  escape  in  tiunslatian,  even  ir  on  ^gl^  Bcbiiler 
were  himself  the  translator.  For  that  beauty  which  belongs  to  form — the 
"curiosa  felicitiia  vflrborum" — ia  always  untranBlutnblo.  "Witness  tho 
OdcB  of  Horace,  the  CTeater  part  of  Goothe'a  Lyrica,  and  the  Chomaea  of 
Sopkoclea.  Thongh  Uie  life  ofMan  ia  pDnrtrayod,it  ia  thelife  of  a  Gtnnan 
man.  Tho  iranderings,  or  apprenticeshipi  of  the  youth,  are  not  a  iitmillai 
feature  in  our  own  civiliaation ;  tho  bustling  houaowifo  ia  peculiarly 
Bermon ;  so  is  the  incident  of  the  fire — a  misfortune  Tery  common  in  porta 
of  Gemumy,  and  vhii'h  the  sound  of  the  cbuich-bell  proclaims.  Thus  tlutt 
peculiar  charm  which  bctonga  to  the  recognition,  of  familiar  and  houaehold 
images,  in  an  idcftl  and  poetie  form,  must  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  a 
foreigner.  The  thought,  too,  at  the  end— tho  prayer  for  Pcaee— ia  of  a  local 
and  temporary  nature.  It  breathed  the  wish  of  oil  Germany,  during  tho 
*"~r  years'  war  with  France,  and  waa,  at  the  date  of  publication — like  all 
"    '         "     '  ong  and  eiTeetiTe  cloao,  to  become,  after  the 


I 


of  the  allusion  ci 


mparatiTely  feeble  a 


Theao  latter  obaervationa  are  made,  not  in  depreeiatiDn  of  the  Foem,  but 
on  behalf  of  it ;  to  ehoiv  thnt  it  has  bciiutica  peculiar  to  the  language  it 
waa  written  in,  and  the  people  it  aildreased,  of  wliich  it  must  be  despoiled 
in  translation. 
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"Who  would  himself  with  shadows  entertain, 

Or  gild  his  lifo  witb  lights  that  abino  in  vain, 

Or  nnrso  false  hopes  that  do  but  cheat  tho  tmo  ? — 

Thongh  with  my  dream  my  heareu  should  bo  resign' d — 

Though  the  frcc-pinion'd  sonl  that  obco  could  dwell 

In  the  large  empire  of  the  Possible, 

This  work-day  life  witb  iron  chains  may  bind, 

Tet  thns  the  mastery  o'er  ourselves  we  lind, 

And  solemn  duty  to  our  acta  decreed, 

Meets  BS  thus  tutor'd  in  the  honr  of  need. 

With  a  more  sober  and  submissive  mind ! 

How  front  Necessity — yet  bid  thy  youth 

Shun  the  mild  rule  of  Hfe's  calm  sovereign,  Tratli." 
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So  speak'st  thon,  friend,  how  stronger  far  than  I ; 

As  from  Experience — ^that  sure  port  serene — 

Thou  look'st ; — and  straight,  a  coldness  wraps  the  sky, 

The  summer  glory  withers  from  the  scene, 

Scared  by  the  solemn  spell ;  behold  them  fly, 

The  godlike  images  that  seem'd  so  fair ! 

Silent  the  playful  Muse — the  rosy  Hours 

Halt  in  their  dance;  and  the  May-breathing  flowers 

Fall  from  the  sister-Graces'  waving  hair. 

Sweet-mouth'd  Apollo  breaks  his  golden  lyre, 

Hermes,  the  wand  with  many  a  marvel  rife ; — 

The  veil,  rose-woven,  by  the  young  Desire 

With  dreams,  drops  from  the  hueless  cheeks  of  Life. 

The  world  seems  what  it  is — ^A  Grave !  and  Love 

Casts  down  the  bondage  wound  his  eyes  above. 

And  sees  ! — He  sees  but  images  of  clay 

Where  he  dream'd  gods  ;  and  sighs — and  glides  away. 

The  youngness  of  the  Beautiful  grows  old. 

And  on  thy  lips  the  bride's  sweet  kiss  seems  cold ; 

And  in  the  crowd  of  joys — upon  thy  throne 

Thou  sitt'st  in  state,  and  hardenest  into  stone. 


THE  ANTIQUE  AT  PARIS. 

(free  translation.) 

What  the  Greek  wrought,  the  vaunting  Frank  may  gain, 

And  waft  the  pomp  of  Hellas  to  the  Seine ; 

His  proud  museums  may  with  marble  groan, 

And  Gullia  gape  on  Glories  not  her  own ; 

But  ever  silent  in  the  ungenial  Halls 

Shall  stand  the  Statues  on  their  pedestals. 

By  him  alone  the  Muses  are  possest. 

Who  warms  them  from  the  marble — at  his  breast ; 

Bright,  to  the  Greek,  from  stone  each  goddess  grew — 

Vandals,  each  goddess  is  but  stone  to  yon  I 
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THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS. 

To  flaunt  the  fair  shape  of  Humanity, 

Lewd  Mockery  dragg'd  thee  through  the  mire  it  trod.* 
Wit  wars  with  Beauty  everlastingly — 

Yearns  for  no  Angel — worships  to  no  God — 
Views  the  heart's  wealth,  to  steal  it  as  the  thief — 
Assails  Delusion,  but  to  kill  Belief. 

Yet  the  true  Poetry — ^herself,  like  thee. 

Sprung  from  the  younger  race,  a  shepherd  maid. 

Gives  thee  her  birthright  of  Divinity, 

Thy  wrongs  in  life  in  her  star-worlds  repaid. 

Sweet  Virgin-Type  of  Thought,  pure,  brave,  and  high — 

The  Heart  created  thee — thou  canst  not  die. 

The  mean  world  loves  to  darken  what  is  bright, 
To  see  to  dust  each  loftier  image  brought ; 

But  fe^r  not — souls  there  are  that  can  delight 
In  the  high  Memory  and  the  stately  Thought ; 

To  ribald  mirth  let  Momus  rouse  the  mart, 

But  forms  more  noble  glad  the  noble  heart. 


THEKLA. 
(a  spirit  voice.) 

[It  was  objected  to  Schiller's  "  WaUcnstcin/'  that  he  had  suffered  Thekla 
to  disappear  from  the  Play  without  any  clear  mtimation  of  her  fate.  These 
stanzas  arc  his  answer  to  the  objection.] 

WuERE  am  I  ?  whither  borne  ?     From  thee 

As  soars  my  fleeting  shade  above  ? 
Ls  not  all  being  closed  for  me, 

And  over  life  and  love  ? — 
AVouldst  ask,  where  wing  their  flight  away 

The  Nightbirds  that  enraptured  air 
With  Music's  soul  in  happy  May  ? 

But  while  they  loved — they  were ! 

*  Voltaire,  in  "  The  Pucelle." 
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And  have  I  f oiCnd  the  Lost  again  ? 

Yes,  I  with  him  at  last  am  wed  ; 
Where  hearts  are  never  rent  in  twain, 

And  tears  are  never  shed. 

There,  wilt  thou  find  ns  welcome  thee, 

When  thy  life  to  our  life  shall  glide  : 
My  father,*  too,  from  sin  set  free, 

Nor  Murther  at  his  side- 
Feels  there,  that  no  delusion  won 

His  bright  faith  to  the  starry  spheres  ; 
Each  faith  (nor  least  the  boldest  one) 

Still  towards  the  Holy  nears. 

There  word  is  kept  with  Hope ;  to  wild 
Belief  a  lovely  truth  is  given  ! 

O  dare  to  err  and  dream  ! — the  child 
Has  instincts  of  the  Heaven  ! 


WILLIAM  TELL. 

[Lines  accompanying  the  copy  of  Schiller's  Drama  of  William  Tell,  prc- 
.     sented  to  the  Arch-Chancellor  von  Dalbcrg.] 


In  that  fell  strife,  when  force  with  force  engages, 

And  Wrath    stirs    bloodshed — ^Wrath    with    blindfold 
eyes — 
When,  midst  the  war  which  raving  Faction  wages, 

Lost  in  the  roar — the  voice  of  Justice  dies. 
When  but  for  license,  Sin  the  shameless,  rages, 

Against  the  Holy,  when  the  Wilful  rise, 
VVhen  lost  the  Anchor  which  makes  Nations  strong 

Amidst  the  storm, — there  is  no  theme  for  song. 

*  Wallenstein :— the  next  stanza  alludes  to  his  belief  in  Astrology  ; — 
of  which  such  beautiful  uses  have  been  made  by  Schiller  in  his  solemn 
tragedy. 
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II. 

But  -when  a  Race,  tending  by  vale  and  hill 

Free  flocks,  contented  witli  its  rude  domain- 
Bursts  the  hard  bondage  with  its  own  great  will, 

Lets  fall  the  sword  when  once  it  rends  the  chain, 
And,  flush'd  with  Victory,  can  be  hnman  still—* 

There  blest  the  strife,  and  then  inspired  the  strain. 
Such  is  my  theme — to  thee  not  strange,  'tis  true, 
Thon  in  the  Great  canst  never  find  the  New !  * 


ARCHIMEDES. 


To  Archimedes  once  a  scholar  came, 
"  Teach  me,"  he  said,  "  the  Art  that  won  thy  fame  ;- 
The  godlike  Art  which  gives  such  boons  to  toil. 
And  showers  such  fruit  upon  thy  native  soil ; — 
The  godlike  Art  that  girt  the  town  when  all 
Rome's  vengeance  burst  in  thunder  on  the  wall !  " 
"  Thou  caU'st  Art  godlike — ^it  is  so,  in  truth, 
And  was,"  replied  the  Master  to  the  youth, 
"  Ere  yet  its  secrets  were  applied  to  use — 
Ere  yet  it  served  beleaguered  Syracuse : — 
Ask'st  thou  from  Art,  but  what  the  Art  is  worth  ? 
The  fruit  ? — for  fruit  go  cultivate  the  Earth. — 
He  who  the  goddess  would  aspire  unto. 
Must  not  the  goddess  as  the  woman  woo  ! " 


CARTHAGE. 


Thou,  of  the  nobler  Mother  Child  degenerate; — all  the 

while 
That  with  the  Roman's  Might  didst  match  the  Tyrian's 

crafty  guile ; 
The    one    thro'  strength   subdued  the  earth — ^that  by  its 

strength  it  ruled — 
Thro'  cunning  earth  the  other  stole,  and  by  the  cunning 

school'd — 

*  The  concluding  point  in  the  original  requires  some  paraphrase  in  trans 
lation. — Schiller's  lines  are — 

Und  solch  cin  Bild  darf  ich  dir  freudig  zeigen 
Bu  kcnnst's — dcnn  alles  Qrosse  ist  dcin  eigen. 
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Witli  iron  as  the  Roman,  thou  (let  History  speak)  didst 

gain 
The  empire  which  witt  gold  thou  as  the   Tyrian  didst 

maintain. 


COLUMBUS. 


Steer  on,  bold  Sailor — Wit  may  mock  thy  soul  thftt  sees 

the  land. 
And  hopeless  at  the  helm  may  droop  the  weak  and  weary 

hand. 
Yet  ever — ever  to  the  West,  for  there  the  coast  must  lie. 
And  dim  it  dawns  and  glimmering  dawns  before  thy  reason's 

eye; 
Yea,  trust  the  guiding  God — and  go  along  the  floating 

grave. 
Though  hid  till  now — ^yet  now,  behold  the  New  World  o'er 

the  wave ! 
With  Genius  Nature  ever  stands  in  solemn  union  still, 
And  ever  what  the  One  foretels  the  Other  shall  fulfil. 


N^NIA.* 

The  Beautifnl,  that  men  and  gods  alike  subdues,  must 

perish ; 
For  pity  ne'er  the  iron  breast  of   Stygian  Jovef  sball 

cherish ! 
Once  only — Love,  by  aid  of  Song,  the  Shadow- Sovereign 

thraU'd, 
And  at  the  dreary  threshold  he  again  the  boon  recall'd. 
Not  Aphroditd's  heavenly  tears  to  love  and  life  restored 
Her  own  adored  Adonis,  by  the  grisly  monster  gored ! 
Not  all  the  art  of  Thetis  saved  her  god-like  hero  son. 
When,  falling  by  the  Sceean  gate,  his  race  of  glory  run ! 
But  forth  she  came,  with  all  the  nymphs  of  Nereus,  from 

the  deep. 
Around  the  silence  of  the  Dead  to  sorrow  and  to  weep. 

*  Nsenia  was  the  goddess  of  funerals— and  funeral  songs  were  called 
Na)ni8D. 
t  Pluto. 


THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  ACTUAL    LIFE.         IG'J 

Boe  tears  aro  shed  by  every  god  and  goddess,  to  suryoy 
How  Boou  the  Beautiful  is  past,  the  Perfect  dica  away  ! 
Yet  noble  sounds  tho  voice  of  wail — and  woo  the  Dead  can 

9  heard  to  monrn  aboye  tho 


JOVE  TO  HEEOULES. 


'TwAS  not  my  nectar  made  thy  strengtli  divine, 
But  'twas  thy  BtroDgth  which  made  my  nectar  thiuo  ! 


THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  ACTUAL  LIFE. 


In  Schiller's  Foum  ef  "  Tko  Idcnl,"  a  tnuuUtiou  of  nMcH  luu  alrendy 
Ijcen  prerented  to  tho  reader,  but  whioh  wna  compoaed  suhscq^uenlly  Co  "  The 
Ideal  and  (he  Actnnl,"  tha  preiniUn^  Eentiment  ia  of  that  Eimple  pathiH 
whieh  ciui  eome  hume  to  evci^  mun  who  has  mourned  for  Xouth,  and  tho 
iUunons  which  belong  to  it- 
far  tho  hont 
Of  glory  in  the  gruEn,  uud  Eplendoui  la  the  flower. 

Bat  "  The  Idcnl  and  the  ActuftI ' '  is  purely  philoenphiosl ;  a  poem  "  in 
which,"  SOTS  Hoffiaeiater,  "  every  olyect  and  opithet  has  a  mEtaphyaical 
back-ground."  Schiller  himself  was  aware  of  its  ohaourity  to  tho  genural 
reader;  he  desires  that  OTtn.  the  rcfiniae  Humboldt  "  ehonld  read  it  in  a 
kind  ot  holy  stillness— otid  banish,  during  tie  meditation  it  required,  all 
that  was  profane."  Humboli^t  proved  himaolf  woilliy  of  these  instruelions, 
hytbo  enthusioetie  admirntiaa  with  which  the  poem  inspired  him.  Pro- 
TionB  to  its  composition,  Schiller  had  been  employed  upon  philoBophical 
inquiries,  espocially  his  "  Lcttcis  on  tho  JHctbetic  Education  of^Man  ;  nni! 
of  theao  Letters  it  is  truly  obien-ed,  that  the  Poem  ia  the  crowning  F 
To  thoec  ■cqnainlod  with  Schillor'a  philDsophiFol  norka  and  views,  tho  poem 
is  therefore  leBs  obacm'e ;  in  its  severe  compression  uuoh  readers  behold  but 
the  poetical  epitome  of  Ihonghla  tha  depth  of  which  Uiej  have  already 
sounded,  and  the  coherence  of  which  thoyhavo  already  ascertained— they 
recogniaa  a  familinr  symbol,  where  the  geuera]  reader  only  perplexes  himaolf 

Without  enterinfr  into  drsguisilions,  out  of  place  in  this  tranelntion,  and 
fatiguing  to  Uioae  who  deaii'e  in  a  collection  ef  poams  to  enjoy  tJie  poetical — 
not  to  be  bcwiliicrcd  lij  the  alislmct — we  bIiuU  merely  preface  the  poein, 
witli  the  lielp  ef  Scliilkr'a  ifflnnnonlators,  by  a  short  aiialysiB  of  the  general 
deaign  and  meeuing,  go  at  least  as  Id  facilitate  the  raadei'B  atud//  ot  thii  rc- 
marfcablo  poem — study  it  will  niiuire,  and  well  repay. 
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to  attain,  even  on  earth,  to  this  loftier  and  holier  life — provided  we  can 
raise  ourselves  beyond  material  objects.  Stanza  3rd. — The  Fates  can  only 
influence  the  body,  and  the  things  of  time  and  matter.  But,  safe  from  the 
changes  of  matter  and  of  life,  the  Platonic  Archetype,  Form,  hovers  in  the 
realm^  of  tiie  Ideal.  If  we  can  ascend  to  this  realm — in  other  words,  to  the 
domain  of  Beauty — ^we  attain  (Stanza  4th)  to  the  perfection  of  Humanity 
— a  perfection  only  found  in  the  immaterial  forms  and  shadows  of  that  realm 
— yet  in  which,  as  in  the  Gods,  the  sensual  and  the  intellectual  powers  are 
united.  In  the  Actual  Life  we  strive  for  a  goal  we  cannot  reach ;  in  the 
Ideal,  the  goal  is  attainable,  and  there  effort  is  victory.  With  Stanza  5th 
begins  the  antithesis,  which  is  a  key  to  the  remainder — an  antithesis  con- 
stantly ballancing  before  us  the  conditions  of  the  Actual  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Ideal.  The  Ideal  is  not  meant  to  relax,  but  to  brace  us  for  the  Actual 
Life.  From  the  latter  we  cannot  escape  |  but  when  we  begin  to  flag 
beneath  the  sense  of  our  narrow  limits,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  path,  the 
eye,  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  Ideal  Beauty  aloft,  beholds  there  the  goal. 
Stanza  6th. — In  Actual  Life,  Strength  and  Courage  are  the  requisities  for 
success,  and  are  doomed  to  eternal  struggle;  but  (Stanza  7th)  in  the 
Ideal  Life,  struggle  exists  not;  the  stream,  gliding  far  from  its  rocky 
sources,  is  smoothed  to  repose.  Stanza  8th. — In  the  Actual  Life,  as  long  a& 
the  Artist  still  has  to  contend  with  matter,  he  must  strive  and  labour. 
Truth  is  only  elicited  by  toil — the  statue  only  wakens  from  the  block  by  the 
stroke  of  the  chisel ;  but  when  (Stanza  9th)  he  has  once  achieved  the  idea 
of  Beaut3r — when  once  he  has  elevated  the  material  marble  into  form — all 
trace  of  his  human  neediness  and  frailty  is  lost,  and  his  work  seems  the  child 
jof  the  soul.  Stanza  9th. — Again,  in  the  Actual  world,  the  man  who  strives 
for  Virtue,  finds  every  sentiment  and  every  action  poor  compared  to  the 
rigid  standard  of  the  abstract  moral  law.  But  if  (Stanza  9th),  instead  of 
striving  for  Virtue,  merely  from  the  cold  sense  of  duty,  we  hve  that  life 
beyond  the  senses,  in  wnich  Virtue,  becomes  as  it  were  natural  to  us 
— in  which  its  behests  are  served,  not  through  duty  but  inclination — then 
the  gulf  between  man  and  the  moral  law  is  filled  up ;  we  take  the  Godhead, 
80  to  speak,  into  our  will ;  and  Heaven  ceases  its  terrors,  when  man  ceases 
to  resist  it.  Stanza  10th. — Finally,  in  Actual  Life,  sorrows,  whether  our 
own,  or  those  with  which  we  sympathise,  are  terrible  and  powerful ;  but 
(Stanza  11th)  in  the  Ideal  World  even  Sorrow  has  its  pleasures.  We  con- 
template tlie  writhings  of  the  Laocoon  in  marble,  with  delight  in  the 
greatness  of  Art — ^not  with  anguish  for  the  suffering,  but  with  veneration 
for  the  grandeur  with  which  the  suffering  is  idealised  by  the  Artist,  or 
expressed  by  the  subject.  Over  the  pain  of  Art  smiles  the  Heaven  of  the 
Moral  world.  Stanzas  11th  and  12th. — Man  thus  aspiring  to  the  Ideal,  is 
compared  to  the  Mythical  Heroules.  In  the  Actual  world  he  must  suffer 
and  must  toil ;  but  when  once  he  can  cast  aside  the  garb  of  clay,  and 
through  the  Ethereal  flame  separate  the  Mortal  from  the  Immortal,  the 
material  dross  sinks  do\vnward,  the  spirit  soars  aloft,  and  Hebe  (or  Eternal 
Youth)  pours  out  nectar  as  to  the  Gods.  If  the  reader  wiU  have  the 
patience  to  compare  the  above  analysis  with  the  subjoined  version  (in  which 
the  Translator  has  also  sought  to  render  the  general  sense  as  intelligible  as 
possible),  he  will  probably  find  little  difficulty  in  clearing  up  the  Author's 
meaning. 

1. 

For  ever  fair,  for  ever  calm  and  bright, 
Life  flies  on  plumage,  zephyr-light, 

For  those  who  on  the  Olympian  hill  rejoice— 
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Moons  wane,  and  races  wither  to  the  tomb, 
And  'mid  the  universal  ruin,  bloom 

The  rosy  days  of  Gods — 

With  Man,  the  choice, 
Timid  and  anxious,  hesitates  between 

The  sense's  pleasure  and  the  soul's  content ; 
While  on  celestial  brows,  aloft  and  sheen. 

The  beams  of  both  are  blent. 

II. 

Seek'st  thou  on  earth  the  life  of  Gods  to  share. 
Safe  in  the  B«alm  of  Death  ? — ^beware 

To  pluck  the  fruits  that  glitter  to  thine  eye ; 
Content  thyself  with  gazing  on  their  glow — 
Short  are  the  joys  Possession  can  bestow. 

And  in  Possession  sweet  Desire  will  die. 
'Twas  not  the  ninefold  chain  of  waves  that  bound 

Thy  daughter,  Ceres,  to  the  Stygian  river — 
She  pluck'd  the  fruit  of  the  unholy  ground, 

And  so— was  Hell's  for  ever ! 

m. 

The  Weavers  of  the  Web— the  Fates — ^but  sway 
The  matter  and  the  things  of  clay  ; 

Safe  from  each  change  that  Time  to  Matter  gives, 
Nature's  blest  playmate,  free  at  will  to  stray 

With  Gods  a  god,  amidst  the  fields  of  Day, 

The  Form,  the  Archetype,*  serenely  lives. 
Would'st  thou  soar  heavenward  on  its  joyous  wing  ? 

Cost  from  thee.  Earth,  the  bitter  and  the  real, 
High  from  this  cramp'd  and  dungeon  being,  spring 

Into  the  Bealm  of  the  Ideal ! 

IV. 

Here,  bathed,  Perfection,  in  thy  purest  ray. 
Free  from  the  clogs  and  taints  of  clay, 

Hovers  divine  the  Archetypal  Man ! 
Dim  as  those  phantom  ghosts  of  life  that  gleam 
And  wander  voiceless  by  the  Stygian  stream, — 

Fair  as  it  stands  in  fields  Elysian, 

*  "Die  Gcstalt"— Form,  the  Pbtonic  Archetype. 
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Ere  down  to  Flesh  the  Immortal  doth  descend  :- 
If  doubtful  ever  in  the  Actual  life 

Each  contest — here  a  victory  crowns  the  end 
Of  every  nobler  strife. 


V. 

Not  from  the  strife  itself  to  set  thee  free, 
But  more  to  nerve — doth  Victory 

Wave  her  rich  garland  from  the  Ideal  clime. 
Whatever  thy  wish,  the  Earth  has  no  repose — 
Life  still  must  drag  thee  onward  as  it  flows, 

Whirling  thee  down  the  dancing  surge  of  Time. 
But  when  the  courage  sinks  beneath  the  dull 

Sense  of  its  narrow  limits — on  the  soul, 
Bright  from  the  hill-tops  of  the  Beautiful, 

Bursts  the  attained  goal ! 

VI.. 

If  worth  thy  while  the  glory  and  the  strife 
Which  fire  the  lists  of  Actual  Life — 

The  ardent  rush  to  fortune  or  to  fame. 
In  the  hot  field  where  Strength  and  Valour  are, 
And  rolls  the  whirling  thunder  of  the  car. 

And  the  world,  breathless,  eyes  the  glorious  game- 
Then  dare  and  strive — the  prize  can  but  belong 
To  him  whose  valour  o'er  his  tribe  prevails ; 
In  life  the  victory  only  crowns  the  strong — 

He  who  is  feeble  fails. 


VII. 

But  Life,  whose  source,  by  crags  around  it  pil'd, 
Chafed  while  confin'd,  foams  fierce  and  wild. 

Glides  soft  and  smooth  when  once  its  streams  expand, 
When  its  waves,  glassing  in  their  silver  play, 
Aurora  blent  with  Hcsper's  milder  ray, 

Gain  the  still  Beautiful — ^that  Shadow-Land ! 
Here,  contest  grows  but  interchange  of  Love, 

All  curb  is  but  the  bondage  of  l£e  Grace ; 
Gone  is  each  foe, — Peace  folds  her  wings  above 

Her  native  dwelling-place. 
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VIII. 

When,  through  dead  stone  to  breathe  a  soal  of  light, 
With  the  dull  matter  to  nnite 

The  kindling  genius,  some  great  sculptor  glows  ; 
Behold  him  straining  every  nerve  intent — 
Behold  how,  o'er  the  subject  element. 

The  stately  Thought  its  march  laborious  goes ! 
For  never,  save  to  Toil  untiring,  spoke 

The  unwilling  Truth  from  her  mysterious  well — 
The  statue  only  to  the  chisers  stroke 

Wakes  from  its  marble  cell. 

IX. 

But  onward  to  the  Sphere  of  Beauty — ^go 
Onward,  0  Child  of  Art !  and,  lo, 

Out  of  the  matter  which  thy  pains  control 
The  Statue  springs  ! — not  as  with  labour  wrung 
From  the  hard  block,  but  as  from  Nothing  sprung — 

Airy  -and  light — ^the  offspring  of  the  soul ! 
The  pangs,  the  cares,  the  weary  toils  it  cost 

Leave  not  a  trace  when  once  the  work  is  done — 
The  Artist's  human  frailty  merged  and  lost 

In  Art's  great  victory  won !  * 

X. 

If  human  Sin  confronts  the  rigid  law 
Of  perfect  Truth  and  Virtue,t  awe 

Seizes  and  saddens  thee  to  see  how  far 
Beyond  thy  reach.  Perfection  ; — ^if  we  test 
By  the  Ideal  of  the  Good,  the  best. 

How  mean  our  efforts  and  our  actions  are  I 
This  space  between  the  Ideal  of  man's  soul 

And  man's  achievement,  who  hath  ever  past  ? 
An  ocean  spreads  between  us  and  that  goal, 

Where  anchor  ne'er  was  cast ! 

*  More  literally  translated  thus  by  the  Author  of  the  Article  on  Schillei 
in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  MevieWy  July,  1843 — 

"  Thence  all  witnesses  for  ever  banished 
Of  poor  Human  Nakedness." 

t  The  Law,  i.  c.,  the  Kantian  Ideal  of  Truth  and  Virtue.  This  stanza 
and  the  next  embody,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  the  Kantian  doctrine 
of  morality. 
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XI. 

But  fly  the  boundary  of  tlie  Senses — live 
The  Ideal  life  free  Thought  can  give  ; 

And,  lo,  the  gulf  shall  vanish,  and  the  chill 
Of  the  soul's  impotent  despair  be  gone  ! 
And  with  divinity  thou  sharest  the  throne, 

Let  but  divinity  become  thy  -will ! 
Scorn  not  the  Law — ^permit  its  iron  band 

The  sense  (it  cannot  chain  the  soul)  to  thrall. 
Let  man  no  more  the  will  of  Jove  withstand,* 

And  Jove  the  bolt  lets  fall ! 


XII. 

If,  in  the  woes  of  Actual  Human  Life — 
If  thou  could'st  see  the  serpent  strife 

Whiih  the  Greek  Art  has  made  divine  in  stone- 
Could'st  see  the  writhing  limbs,  the  livid  cheek. 
Note  every  pang,  and  hearken  every  shriek 

Of  some  despairing  lost  Laocoon, 
The  human  nature  would  thyself  subdue 

To  share  the  human  woe  before  thine  eye — 
Thy  cheek  would  pale,  and  all  thy  sOul  be  true 

To  Man's  great  Sympathy. 


xiu. 

But  in  the  Ideal  Realm,  aloof  and  far, 
Where  the  calm  Art's  pure  dwellers  are, 

Lo,  the  Laocoon  writhes,  but  does  not  groan. 
Here,  no  sharp  grief  the  high  emotion  knows — 
Here,  suffering's  self  is  made  divine,  and  shows 

The  brave  resolve  of  the  firm  soul  alone  : 
Here,  lovely  as  the  rainbow  on  the  dew 

Of  the  spent  thunder-cloud,  to  Art  is  given. 
Gleaming  through  Grief's  dark  veil,  the  peaceful  bluo 

Of  the  sweet  Moral  Heaven. 

*  *<  But  in  God's  Bight  submission  is  command." 

"Jonah,"  by  the  Eev.  F.  Hodgson.    Quoted  in  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Review.  July,  1843 :  Art.  Schiller,  p.  21. 
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XIV. 

So,  in  tlie  glorious  parable,  beliold 
How,  bow*d  to  mortal  bonds,  of  old 

Life's  dreary  path  divine  Alcides  trod  : 
The  hydra  and  the  lion  were  his  prey. 
And  to  restore  the  friend  he  loved  to-day. 

He  went  undaunted  to  the  black-brow*d  God ; 
And  all  the  torments  and  the  labours  sore 

Wroth  Juno  sent — ^the  meek  majestic  One, 
With  patient  spirit  and  unquailing,  bore, 

Until  the  course  was  run — 


XV. 

Until  the  God  cast  down  his  garb  of  clay, 
And  rent  in  hallowing  flame  away 

The  mortal  part  from  the  divine — ^to  soar 
To  the  empyreal  air !    Behold  him  spring 
Blithe  in  the  pride  of  the  unwonted  wing, 

And  the  dull  matter  that  confined  before 
Sinks  downward,  downward,  downward  as  a  dream ! 

Olympian  hymns  receive  the  eicaping  soul, 
Ajid  smiling  Hebe,  from  the  ambrosial  stream. 

Fills  for  a  God  the  bowl ! 


THE  FAVOUR  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

Once  more,  then,  we  meet 

In  the  circles  of  yore  ; 
Let  our  song  be  as  sweet 

In  its  wreaths  as  before. 
Who  claims  the  first  place 

In  the  tribute  of  song  ? 
The  God  to  whose  grace 

All  our  pleasures  belong. 
Though  Ceres  may  spread 

All  her  gifts  on  the  shrine. 
Though  the  glass  may  bo  red 

With  the  blush  of  the  vine, 


». 
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What  boots — ^if  the  while 

Fall  no  spark  on  the  hearth  ? 
If  the  heart  do  not  smile 

With  the  instinct  of  mirth  ? — 
From  the  clouds,  from  God's  breast 

Mnst  onr  happiness  fall, 
*Mid  the  blessed,  most  blest 

Is  the  Moment  of  all ! 
Since  Creation  began 

All  that  mortals  have  wrought. 
All  that's  godlike  in  Man 

Comes — ^the  flash  of  a  Thought ! 
For  ages  the  stone 

In  the  quarry  may  lurk. 
An  instant  alone 

Can  suffice  to  the  work ; 
An  impulse  give  birth 

To  the  child  of  the  soul, 
A  glance  stamp  the  worth 

And  the  fame  of  the  whole.* 
On  the  arch  that  she  buildeth 

From  sunbeams  on  high, 
As  Iris  just  gildeth, 

And  fleets  from  the  sky. 
So  shineth,  so  gloometh 

Each  gift  that  is  ours  ; 
The  lightning  illumeth 

The  darkness  devoars !  t 


THE  FORTUNE  FAVOURED. 

[Thb  first  flye  yenes  in  the  original  of  this  Poem  are  placed  as  a  motto 
on  GK>ethe's  statue  in  the  Library  at  Weimar.  The  Poet  does  not  here 
mean  to  extol  what  is  yulgarly  meant  by  the  Gifts  of  Fortune;  he  but 
deyelops  a  fayourite  idea  of  nis,  that,  whatever  is  really  sublime  and 
beautirul,  comes  freely  down  from  Heayen ;  and  yindlcates  ti^e  seeming 


*  The  idea  diflVised  by  the  translator  through  this  and  the  preceding 
Btanza,  is  more  forcibly  condensed  by  Schiller  in  four  lines. 

•^  «  And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say^  *  behold/ 
The  jaws  of  Darkness  do  deyour  it  upj 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion." — Shakesfeabe. 
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partiiality  of  the  Gods,  by  implying  that  the  Beauty  and  the  Genius  given, 
without  labour,  to  some,  but  serve  to  the  delight  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
denied.] 

Ah  !  happy  He,  upon  whose  birth  each  God 

Looks  down  in  love,  whose  earliest  sleep  the  bright 

Idalia  cradles,  whose  young  lips  the  rod 

Of  eloquent  Hermes  kindles — ^to  whose  eyes, 

Scarce  waken*d  yet,  Apollo  steal  in  light, 

While  on  imperial  brows  Jove  sets  the  seal  of  might ! 

Godlike  the  lot  ordain'd  for  him  to  share. 

He  wins  the  garland  ere  he  runs  the  race  ; 

He  learns  life's  wisdom  ere  he  knows  life's  care, 

And,  without  labour  vanquish'd,  smiles  the  Grace. 

Great  is  the  man,  I  grant,  whose  strength  of  mind, 
Self- shapes  its  objects  and  subdues  the  Fates — 
Virtue  subdues  the  Fates,  but  cannot  bind 
The  fickle  Happiness,  whose  smile  awaits 
Those  who  scarce  seek  it ;  nor  can  courage  earn 
"What  the  Grace  showers  not  from  her  own  free  urn  ! 

From  aught  umoortliy,  the  determined  will 
Can  guard  the  watchfid  spirit — there  it  ends  ; — 
The  all  that's  glorious  from  the  heaven  descends ; 
As  some  sweet  mistress  loves  us,  freely  still 
Come  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  Heaven  ! — Above 
Favour  rules  Jove,  as  it  below  rules  Love  ! 
The  Immortals  have  their  bias ! — Kindly  they 
See  the  bright  locks  of  youth  enamour*d  play. 
And  where  the  glad  one  goes,  shed  gladness  round  the  way. 
It  is  not  they  who  boast  the  best  to  see, 
Whose  eyes  the  holy  Apparitions  f)less ; 
The  stately  light  of  their  divinity 
Hath  oft  but  shone  the  brightest  on  the  blind ; — 
And  their  choice  spirit  found  its  calm  recess 
In  the  pure  childhood  of  a  simple  mind. 
Unask'd  they  come — delighted  to  delude 
The  expectation  of  our  baffled  Pride  ; 
No  law  can  call  their  free  steps  to  our  side. 
Him  whom  He  loves,  the  Sire  of  men  and  gods, 
(Selected  from  the  marvelling  multitude,) 
Bears  on  his  eagle  to  his  bright  abodes ; 
And  showers,  with  partial  hand  and  lavish,  down, 
The  minstrel's  laurel  or  the  monarch's  crown ! 
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Before  the  fortune-favour'd  son  of  earth, 
Apollo  "walks — and,  with  his  jocund  mirth, 
The  heart-enthralling  Smiler  of  the  skies  ; 
For  him  grey  Neptune  smooths  the  pliant  wave- 
Harmless  the  waters  for  the  ship  that  bore 
The  CsBsar  and  his  fortunes  to  the  shore ! 
Charm'd  at  his  feet  the  crouching  lion  lies, 
To  him  his  back  the  murmuring  dolphin  gave ; 
His  soul  is  born  a  sovereign  o*er  the  strife — 
The  lord  of  all  the  Beaut3ul  of  Life ; 
"Where'er  his  presence  in  its  calm  has  trod, 
It  charms — it  sways  as  some  diviner  God. 

Scorn  not  the  Fortune-favour*d,  that  to  him 
The  light- won  victory  by  the  gods  is  given. 
Or  that,  as  Paris,  from  the  stnf e  severe. 
The  Venus  draws  her  darling. — ^Whom  the  heaven 
So  prospers,  love  so  watches,  I  revere ! 
And  not  the  man  upon  whose  eyes,  with  dim 
And  baleful  night,  sits  Fate.    Achaia  boasts, 
No  less  the  glory  of  the  Dorian  Lord  * 
That  Vulcan  wrought  for  him  the  shield  and  sword- 
That  round  the  mortal  hover'd  all  the  hosts 
Of  all  Olympus — that  his  wrath  to  grace. 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race 
Untimely  slaughtered,  with  resentful  ghosts 
Awed  the  pale  people  of  the-  Stygian  coasts ! 

Scorn  not  the  Darlings  of  the  Beautiful, 
If  without  labour  they  Life's  blossoms  cull ; 
If,  like  the  stately  lilies,  they  have  won 
A  crown  for  which  they  neither  toil'd  nor  spun  ;— 
If  without  merit,  theirs  be  Beauty,  still 
Thy  sense,  unenvying,  with  the  Beauty  fill. 
Alie  for  thee  no  merit  wins  the  right, 
To  share,  by  simply  seeing,  their  delight. 
Heaven  breathes  the  soul  into  the  Minstrel's  breast. 
But  with  that  soul  he  animates  the  rest ; 
The  God  inspires  the  Mortal — but  to  God, 
In  turn,  the  Mortal  lifts  thee  from  the  sod. 
Oh,  not  in  vain  to  Heaven  the  Bard  is  dear  ; 
Holy  himself — he  hallows  those  who  hear ! 

•  Acliilles. 


Sentences  oe^  coNFtclus.  I7fl 

The  busy  marb  let  Justice  still  control, 
Weighing  the  guerdon  to  the  toil !  — ^What  then  ? 
A  God  alone  claims  joy — all  joy  is  his, 
Mushing  with  unsought  light  the  cheeks  of  men. 
♦Where  is  no  miracle,  why  there  no  bliss ! 
Grow,  change,  and  ripen  all  that  mortal  be, 
Shapen'd  from  form  to  form,  by  toiling  time ; 
The  Blissful  and  the  Beautiful  are  bom 
Full  grown,  and  ripen'd  from  Eternity — 
No  gradual  changes  to  their  glorious  prime, 
No  childhood  dwarfs  them,  and  no  age  has  worn. — 
Like  Heaven's,  each  earthly  Venus  on  the  sight 
Comes,  a  dark  birth,  from  out  an  endless  sea ; 
Like  the  first  Pallas,  in  maturest  might, 
Arm'd,  from  the  Thunderer's  brow,  leaps  forth  each  Thought 
of  Light. 


THE  SOWER. 

Sure  of  the  Spring  that  warms  them  into  birth, 
The  golden  seeds  thou  trustest  to  the  Earth ; 
And  dost  thou  doubt  the  Eternal  Spring  sublime, 
For  deeds — ^the  seeds  which  Wisdom  sows  in  Time  ? 


SENTENCES   OF  CONFUCIUS. 

TIME. 

Threefold  the  stride  of  Time,  from  first  to  last ! 
Loitering  slow,  the  Future  creepeth — 
Arrow-swift,  the  Present  sweepeth — 

And  motionless  for  ever  stands  the  Past. 

impatience,  fret  howe'er  she  may, 
Cannot  speed  the  tardy  goer ; 

Fear  and  Doubt — that  crave  delay- 
Ne'er  can  make  the  Fleet  One  slower : 


« 


Pai'aplu'ascd  from — 

Aber  die  Frcudc  ruf  t  nur  ein  Goth  auf  sterbliche  "Wangen. 
These  lines  furnish  the  key  to— 

Nur  ein  "Wunder  kann  dich  tragen 
In  das  schoue  "Wunderland.— Schiller,  Sehnsucht, 
And  the  same  lines,  with  what  follow,  explain  also  the  general  intention 
of  the  poem  on  the  favoui'  of  the  moment. 

N  2 
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Nor  one  spell  Repentance  knows, 
To  stir  the  Still  One  from  repose. 
If  thou  would*st,  wise  and  happy,  see 
Life's  solemn  journey  close  for  thee. 
The  Loiterer's  counsel  thou  wilt  heed, 
Though  readier  tools  must  shape  the  deed ; 
Not  for  thy  friend  the  Fleet  One  know. 
Nor  make  the  Motionless  thy  foe ! 

SPACE. 

A  threefold  measure  dwells  in  Space — 
Bestless,  with  never-pausing  pace, 
.Length,  ever  stretching  ever  forth,  is  found. 
And,  ever  widening,  Breadth  extends  around. 

And  ever  Depth  sinks  bottomless  below ! 
In  this,  a  type  thou  dost  possess — 
On,  ever  restless,  must  thou  press. 

No  halt  allow,  no  languor  know. 

If  to  the  Perfect  thou  wouldst  go ; 
Must  broaden  from  thyself,  until 
Creation  thy  embrace  can  fill ! 
Must  down  the  Depth  for  ever  fleeing. 
Dive  to  the  spirit  and  the  being. 
The  distant  goal  at  last  to  near. 

Still  lengthening  labour  sweeps ; 
The  full  mind  is  alone  the  clear, 

Ajid  Truth  dwells  in  the  deeps. 


THE  ANTIQUE  TO  THE  NORTHERN 

WANDERER. 

And  o'er  the  river  hast  thou  past,  and  o'er  the  mighty  sea, 
And  o'er  the  Alps,  the  dizzy  bridge  hath  borne  thy  steps  to 

me; 
To  look  all  near  upon  the  bloom  my  deathless  beauty  knowp, 
And,  face  to  face,  to  front  the  pomp  whose  fame  througlj 

ages  goes — 
Jja2e  on,  and  touch  my  relics  now !     At  last  thou  standesl 

here. 
But  art  thou  nearer  now  to  tne — ol*  I  to  thee  more  near  ? 
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GENIUS. 

(free  translation.) 

[The  original  and  it  seems  to  us  the  more  appropriate,  title  of  this  Poenv 

was  "  Nature  and  the  Scnool."] 

Do  I  believe,  thou  ask'st,  the  Master's  word, 
The  Schoolman's  shibboleth  that  binds  the  herd  P 
To  the  soul's  haven  is  there  but  one  chart  ? 
Its  peace  a  problem  to  be  learned  by  art  ? 
On  system  rest  the  happy  and  the  good  ? 
To  base  the  temple  must  the  props  be  wood  ? 
Must  I  distrust  the  gentle  law,  imprest, 
To  guide  and  warn,  by  Nature  on  the  breast, 
^    Till,  squared  to  rule  the  instinct  of  the  soul, — 
Till  the  School's  signet  stamp  the  eternal  scroll, 
Till  in  one  mould,  some  dogma  hath  confined 
The  ebb  and  flow — the  light  waves — of  the  mind  ? 
Say  thou,  familiar  to  these  depths  of  gloom. 
Thou,  safe  ascended  from  the  dusty  tomb, 
Thou,  who  hast  trod  these  weird  Egyptian  cells — 
Say — ^if  Life's  comfort  with  yon  mummies  dwells ! — 
Say — ^and  I  grope — with  saddened  steps  indeed — 
But  on,  thro*  darkness,  if  to  Truth  it  lead  ! 

Nay,  Friend,  thou  know'st  the  golden  time — the  ago 
Whose  legends  live  in  many  a  poet's  page  ? 
When  heavenlier  shapes  with  Man  walked  side  by  side, 
And  the  chaste  Feeling  was  itself  a  guide ; 
Then  the  great  law,  alike  divine  amid 
Suns  bright  in  Heaven,  or  germs  in  darkness  hid, — 
That  silent  law — (call'd  whether  by  the  name 
Of  Nature  or  Necessity — the  same), 
To  that  deep  sea,  the  heart,  its  movement  gave — 
Sway'd  the  full  tide,  and  freshened  the  free  wave. 
Then  sense  unerring — because  unreproved — 
True  as  the  finger  on  the  dial  moved. 
Half-guide,  half-playmate,  of  Earth's  age  of  youth, 
The  sportive  instinct  of  Eternal  Truth. 

Then,  nor  Initiate  nor  Profane  were  known ; 
Where  ^e  Heart  felt — there  Reason  found  a  throne : 
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Not  from  the  dust  below,  but  life  around 
Warm  Genius  shaped  what  quick  Emotion  found. 
One  rule,  like  light,  for  every  bosom  glowed. 
Yet  hid  from  all  the  fountain  whence  it  flowed. 

But,  gone  that  blessed  Age  ! — our  wilful  pride 
Has  lost,  with  Nature,  the  old  peaceful  Guide. 
Feeling,  no  more  to  raise  us  and  rejoice, 
Is  heard  and  honoured  as  a  Godhead*s  voice ; 
And,  disenhallowed  in  its  eldest  cell 
The  Human  Heart, — lies  mute  the  Oracle ;  *  • 
Save  where  the  low  and  mystic  whispers  thrill 
Some  listening  spirit  more  divinely  still. 
There,  in  the  chambers  of  the  inmost  heart, 
There,  must  the  Sage  explore  the  Magian's  art ; 
There,  seek  the  long-lost  Nature's  steps  to  track. 
Till,  found  once  more,  she  gives  him  Wisdom  back  ! 
Hast  thou, — (0  Blest,  if  so,  whate'er  betide  !) — 
Still  kept  the  Guardian  Angel  by  thy  side  ? 
Can  thy  Heart's  guileless  childhood  yet  rejoice 
In  the  sweet  instinct  with  its  warning  voice  ? 
Does  Truth  yet  limn  upon  untroubled  eyes, 
Pure  and  serene,  her  world  of  Iris-dies  ? 
Rings  clear  the  echo  which  her  accent  calls 
Back  from  the  breast,  on  which  the  music  falls  ? 
In  the  calm  mind  is  doubt  yet  hush'd, — and  will 
That  doubt  to-morrow  as  to-day  be  still  ? 
tWill  all  these  fine  sensations  in  their  play, 
No  censor  need  to  regulate  and  sway  ? 
Fear'st  thou  not  in  the  insidious  Heart  to  fijid 
The  source  of  Trouble  to  the  limpid  mind  ? 

No  ! — then  thine  Innocence  thy  Mentor  be ! 
Science  can  teach  thee  nought — she  learns  from  thee  ! 

*  Schiller  seems  to  allude  to  the  philosophy  of  Fiehtd  and  Schelling  then 
on  tilie  ascendant,  which  sought  to  explain  the  enigma  of  the  universe,  and 
to  reconcile  the  antithesis  between  man  and  nature,  bj  cairying  both  up 
into  the  unity  of  an  absolute  consciousness,  i.  e.,  a  consciousness  anterior  to 
everything  wnich  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  consciousness — sed  de 
h&c  re  satius  est  silere  quam  parvum  diccro. 

t  Will  this  play  of  fine  sensations  (or  sensibilities)  require  no  censor  to 
control  it— -t.  e.y  will  it  always  work  spontaneously  for  good,  and  run  into  no 
passionate  excess  ? 
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Each  law  tliafc  lends  lame  succour  to  the  Weak — 

The  cripple's  crutch — ^the  vigorous  need  not  seek  ! 

From  thine  own  self  thy  rule  of  action  draw ; — 

That  which  thou  dost — what  charms  thee — ^is  thy  Law, 

And  founds  to  every  race  a  code  sublime — 

What  pleases  Genius  gives  a  Law  to  Time ! 

The  Word — ^the  Deed — all  Ages  shall  command, 

Pure  if  thy  lip  and  holy  if  thy  hand  ! 

Thou,  thou  alone  mark'st  not  within  thy  heart 

The  inspiring  God  whose  Minister  thou  art, 

Know'st  not  the  magic  of  the  mighty  ring 

Which  bows  the  realm  of  Spirits  to  their  King : 

But  meek,  nor  conscious  of  diviner  birth, 

Glide  thy  still  footsteps  thro*  the  conquered  Earth ! 


ULYSSES. 

To  gain  his  home  all  oceans  he  explored — 

Here  Soylla  frown' d — and  there  Charybdis  roar'd ; 

Horror  on  sea — and  horror  on  the  land — 

Li  hell's  dark  boat  he  sought  the  spectre  land. 

Till  borne — a  slumberer — to  his  native  spot 

He  woke — and  sorrowing,  knew  his  country  not ! 


VOTIVE  TABLETS. 


[Under  this  title  Schiller  arranged  that  more  dignified  and  philoso- 
phical portion  of  the  small  Poems  published  as  Epigrams  in  the  "  Musen 
Almanach;"  which  rather  sought  to  point  a  general  thought,  than  a  per- 
sonal satire. — ^Many  of  these,  however,  are  either  wholly  without  interest 
for  the  English  reader,  or  express  in  almost  untranslateable  laconism 
what,  in  far  more  poetical  shapes  Schiller  has  elsewhere  repeated  and  de- 
veloped. We,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  such  a  selection  as  appears 
to  us  best  suited  to  convey  a  fair  notion  of  the  object  and  spirit  of  the 
class.] 

MOTTO  TO  THE  VOTIVE  TABLETS. 

befriended  all 


What  the  God  taught — what  has  befri 
Life's  ways,  I  place  upon  the  Votive  "^ 


Wall. 
THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BEAUTIFTJL. 

(ZWEIEBLEI  WIRKUNGSABTEN.) 

The  Good's  the  Flower  to  Earth  already  given — 
The  Beautiful — on  Earth  sows  flowers  from  Heaven ! 
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VALUE  AND  WORTH. 

Ti"  thon  hast  something,  bring  thy  goods — a  fair  retui^n  ho 

thine; 
If  thou  art  something,  bring  thy  sonl  and  interchange  with 

mine. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  BANKS. 

Yes,  in  the  moral  world,  as  ours,  we  see 
Divided  grades — a  Soul's  Nobility ; 
By  deeds  their  titles  Commoners  creat( 
The  loftier  order  are  by  birthright  great.* 


TO  THE  MYSTIC. 


Spreads  Life's  true  mystery  round  us  erermore, 
Seen  by  no  eye,  it  lies  all  eyes  before. t 


THE  KEY. 


To  know  thyself-^iD.  others  self  discern ; 

Wouldsfc  thou  know  others  ?  read  thyself — and  learn  ! 


WISDOM  AND  PRUDENCE. 

WoDLDST  thou  the  loftiest  height  of  Wisdom  gain  ? 
On  to  the  rashness,  Prudence  would  disdain ; 
The  purblind  see  but  the  receding  shore, 
Not  that  to  which  the  bold  wave  wafts  thee  o'er  ! 

*  This  idea  is  often  repeated,  somewhat  more  clearly,  in  the  haughty 
philosophy  of  Schiller.  He  himself  says,  elsewhere — "  In  a  fair  soul  each 
single  action  is  not  properly  moral,  but  the  whole  character  is  moral. 
The  fair  soul  has  no  other  service  than  the  instincts  of  its  own  beauty." 
"Common  Natures,"  observes  Hoffmeister,  "can  only  act  as  it  were  by 
rule  and  law;  the  Noble  are  of  themselves  morally  good,  and  humanly 
beautiful." 

t  Query  ? — the  Law  of  Creation,  both  physical  and  moral. 
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THE  UNANIMITY. 

Tkuth  seek  we  both — Thou,  in  the  life  without  thee  and 

around ; 
I  in  the  Heart  within — hj  both  can  Truth  alike  be  found ; 
The  healthy  eye  can  through  the  world  the  great  Creator 

track — 
The  healthy  heart  is  but  the  glass  which  gives  creation 

back. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  POLITICS. 

All  that  thou  dost  be  right — ^to  that  alone  confine  thy 

view, 
And  halt  within  the  certain   rule — the  All    that's   right 

to  do ! 
True  zeal  the  what  already  is  would   sound    and  perfect 

see, 
False  zeal  would  sound  and  perfect  make  the  something 

that*s  to  be ! 


TO  ASTHONOMERS. 

Of  the  NebuleD  *  and  planets  do  not  babble  so  to  me  ; 
What !    is    Nature   only  mighty  inasmuch    as    you    can 

see? 
Inasmuch  as  you  can  measure  her  immeasurable  ways  P 
As  she  renders  world  on  world,  sun  and  system  to  your 

gaze  ? 
Though    thro'  space   your    object  be   the   Sublimest   to 

embrace, 
Never  the  Sublime  abidcth — where  you  vainly  search — in 

space ! 

♦  Nebelflecke ;  i.  e.,  the  nebulous  matter  which  puzzles  astronomers.  Is 
Nature,  then,  only  great  inasmuch  as  vou  can  compute  her  almost  incal- 
culable dimensions,  or  inasmuch  as  she  furnishes  almost  incalculable  subjects 
for  your  computations  ?  Your  object  is^  indeed,  the  sublimest  in  space  ;  but 
the  Sublime  docs  not  dwell  in  space — t.  e.y  the  Moral  Law  is  the  only  Sub- 
lime, and  its  Kingdom  is  where  Time  and  Space  arc  not. 
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THE  BEST  GOYEBNED  STATE. 

How  the  best  state  to  know  ? — it  is  found  out ; 
Like  the  best  woman — that  least  talked  abont. 


MY  BELIEF. 


What  thy  religion  ?  those  then  namest — ^none  ? 
None  why — ^becanse  I  have  religion ! 


FRIEND  AND  FOE. 


Dear  is  my  friend — ^yet  from  my  foe,  as  from  ray  friend, 

comes  good ; 
My  friend  shows  what  I  can  do,  and  my  foe  shows  what 

I  should. 


LIGHT  AND  COLOUR. 

Dwell,  Light,  beside  the  changeless  God — God  spoke  and 

Light  began ; 
Come,  thou,  the  over-changing  one — come,  Colour,  down 

to  Man! 


FORUM  OF  WOMEN. 


Woman — ^to  judge  man  rightly — do  not  scan 
Each  separate  act ; — pass  judgment  on  the  Man  ! 


GENIUS. 


Intellect  can  repeat  what's  been  fulfill'd, 
And,  aping  Nature,  as  she  buildeth — ^build ; 
O'er  Nature's  base  can  haughty  Reason  dare 
To  pile  its  lofty  castle — in  the  air. 
But  only  thine,  O  Genius,  is  the  charge, 
In  Nature's  kingdom  Nature  to  enlarge  I 
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THE  IMITATOR. 


Good  ont  of  good — that  art  is  known  to  all — 
But  Genius  from  the  bad  the  good  can  call ; 
Then,  Mimic,  not  from  leading-strings  escaped, 
Work'st  but  the  matter  that's  already  shaped : 
The  already  shaped  a  nobler  hand  awaits, 
All  matter  asks  a  Spirit  that  creates  ! 


CORRECTNESS. 
(free  translation). 

The  calm  correctness,  where  no  fault  we  see, 
Attests  Art's  loftiest  or  its  least  degree ; 
Alike  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  shows 
The  Pool's  dull  stagner — the  great  Sea's  repose. 


THE  MASTER. 


The  herd  of  scribes,  by  what  they  tell  us, 
Show  all  in  which  their  wits  excel  us ; 
But  the  True  Master  we  behold. 
In  what  his  art  leaves — ^just  untold. 


EXPECTATION  AND  FULFILMENT. 

O'er  Ocean,  with  a  thousand  masts,  sails  forth  the  stripling 

bold- 
One  boat,  hard  rescued  from  the  deep,  draws  into  port  the 

old! 


THE  EPIC  HEXAMETER. 

(translated  by  COLERIDGE.) 

Strongly   it  bears    us   along  in   swelling  and   limitless 

billows, 
Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  sky  and  the 

ocean. 
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THE  ELEGIAC  METRE. 

(translated  by  COLERIDGE). 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  s  Wery  column, 


In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 


* 


OTHER  EPIGRAMS,  &o. 

Give  me   that   which  thou   know'st  —  I'll   r«3eive   and 

attend ; 
But   then  givest   me    thyself  —  prithee,   spare   me,    my 

friend ! 


THE  PROSELYTE  MAKER. 


"  A  LITTLE  earth  from  out  the  Earth — and  I 
The  Earth  will  m^e  :  "  so  spake  the  Sage  divine. 
Out  of  myself  one  little  moment — try 
Myself  to  take  :--*sacceed,  and  I  am  thine ! 


THE  CONNECTING  MEDIUM. 

What  to  cement  the  lofty  and  the  mean 
Does  Nature  ? — what  ? — ^place  vanity  between ! 


THE  MORAL  POET. 

[This  is  an  Epigram  on  Lavator's  work,  called  "  Pontius  Pilatus,  oder  der 
Mensch  in  Allen  Gestalten,*^  &c. — ^Hoffmeister.] 

"  How  poor  a  thing  is  man !  "  alas,  'tis  true 
I'd  half  forgot  it — ^when  I  chanced  on  you ! 

*  We  have  ventured  to  borrow  these  two  translations  from  Coleridge's 
poems,  not  only  because  what  Coleridge  did  well,  no  living  man  could  have 
the  presumptuous  hope  to  improve,  but  because  they  adhere  to  the  original 
metre,  which  Germany  has  received  from  Greece,  and  show,  we  venture  to 
think,  that  not  even  Coleridge  could  have  made  th&t  more  agreeable  to  the 
English  ear  and  tcnte  in  poems  of  any  lengthj  nor  even  in  small  poems  if 
often  repeated.  It  is,  however,  in  tiieir  own  language  the  grandest  which  thio 
Uermans  possess,  and  has  been  used  by  Schiller  with  signal  success  in  hi? 
"  Walk,"  and  other  poems. 
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THE  SUBLIME  THEME. 

[Also  on  Lavater,  and  alluding  to  the  *'  Jesus  Messias,  oder  die  Erangclicn 
und  Apostelgeschichte  in  Geadngen/*  &c.] 

How  God  compassionates  Mankind,  thy  muse,  my  friend, 

rehearses — 
Compassion  for  the  sins  of  Man  ! — ^What  comfort  for  thy 

verses ! 


SCIENCE. 


To  some  she  is  the  Goddess  great,  to  some  the  milch-cow 

of  the  field ; 
Their   care  is   but  to   calculate — ^what   butter   she  will 

yield. 


KANT  AND  HIS  COMMENTATOES. 

How  many  starvelings  one  rich  man  can  nourish  ! 
When  monarchs  build,  the  rubbish -carriers  flourish. 


TO 
THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCE  OF   SAXE  WEIMAR, 

ON  HIS  JOURNEY  TO  PARIS,  WRITTEN  FEBRUARY,  1802. 

[Sung  in  a  friendly  circle.] 

To  the  Wanderer  a  bowl  to  the  brim  ! 

This  Vale  on  his  infancy  smil'd  ; 
Let  the  Vale  send  a  blessing  to  him, 

Whom  it  cradled  to  sleep  as  a  child ! 

He  goes  from  his  Forefathers*  halls — 

From  the  arms  that  embraced  him  at  birth — 

To  the  City  that  trophies  its  walls 

With  the  spoils  it  has  ravish*d  from  earth ! 

The  thunder  is  silent,  and  now 

The  War  and  the  Discord  are  ended ; 

And  Man  o'er  the  crater  may  bow, 
Whence  the  stream  of  the  lava  descended. 
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O  fair  be  the  fate  to  secure 

Tliy  way  tlirougli  the  perilous  track ; 

The  heart  Nature  gave  thee  is  pure, 
Bring  it  pure,  as  it  goes  from  us,  back. 

Those  lands  the  wild  hoofs  of  the  steeds, 
War  yoked  for  the  carnage,  have  torn  ; 

But  Peace,  laughing  over  the  meads. 
Come,  strewing  the  gold  of  the  com. 

Thou  the  old  Father  Rhine  wilt  be  greeting. 
By  whom  thy  great  Father  *  shall  be 

Remembered  so  long  as  is  fleeting 
His  stream  to  the  beds  of  the  Sea  ;— 

There,  honour  the  Heroes  of  old. 
And  pour  to  our  Warden,  the  Rhine, 

Who  keeps  on  our  borders  his  hold, 
A  cup  from  his  own  merry  wine ; 

That  thou  may'st,  as  a  guide  to  thy  youth, 
The  soul  of  the  Fatherland  find, 

When  thou  passest  the  bridge  where  the  Truth 
Of  the  German,  thou  leavest  behind. 


TO 

A  YOUNG  FRIEND  DEVOTING  HIMSELF  TO 

PHILOSOPHY. 

SeveUE   the  proof  the   Grecian    youth   was   doomed   to 

undergo. 
Before   he    might  what    lurks    beneath    the    Eleusinia 

know — 
Alt  tltjOXf*  prepared  and  ripe,  the  shrine— that  inner  shrine 

— to  win. 
Where   Pallas  guards  from  vulgar  eyes  the  mystic  prize 

within  ? 
Know'st  thou  what  bars  thy  way  ?  how  dear  the  bargain 

thou  dost  make, 
When  but  to  buy  uncertain  good,  sure   good   thoO.   dost 

forsake  ? 

•  Duke  Bernaid  of  "Weimar,  one  of  the  great  Generals  of  «the  Tliiity 
Years*  "War. 
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Feel'st  thou  sufficient  strength  to  brave  the  deadliest  human 

fray- 
When  Heart  from  Reason — Sense  from  Thought,  shall  rend 

themselves  away  ? 
Sufficient  valour,  war  with  Doubt,  the   Hydra-shape,  to 

wage; 
And   that  worst    Foe  within    thyself    with    manly  soul 

engage  ? 
With  eyes  that  keep  their  heavenly  health — ^the  innocence 

of  youth 
T-o  guard  from  every  falsehood,  feir  beneath  the  mask  of 

Truth  ? 
Fly,  if  thou  canst  not  trust  thy  heart  to  guide   thee   on 

the  way — 
Oh,  fly  the  charmed  margin  ere  th'  abyss  engulf  its  prey. 
Hound  many  a  step  that  seeks  the  light,  the  shades  of 

midnight  close ; 
But  in  the  glimmering  twilight,  see — ^how  safely   Child- 
hood goes ! 


THE  PUPPET-SHOW  OF  LIFE. 

(das  spiel  des  lebens.) 

A  Fabafh&ase. 

[A  literal  version  of  tins  Poem,  which  possibly  may  hare  been  suggested 
by  some  charming  passages  in  Wilhelm  Meistcr,  woula  be  incompatible  with 
the  spii'it  which  constitutes  its  chief  merit.  And  perhaps,  therefore,  the 
original  may  b«  more  faithfully  rendered  (like  manj  of  the  Odes  of  Horace) 
by  paraphrase  than  translation. — ^In  the  general  idea,  as  in  all  Schiller's 
Poems  of  this  kind,  sometlung  more  is  implied  than  expressed.  He  has 
treated,  elsewhere,  the  Ideal  or  Shadowy  life  in  earnest.  He  here  represents 
the  Actual  as  a  game ;  the  chief  images  it  brings  to  view  are  titiose  of  strife 
and  contest;  to  see  it  rightly  you  must  not  approach  too  near;  and  regard 
the  Actual  Stage  only  by  the  lights  of  Love.  True  to  his  chivalry  to  tiie 
sex,  even  in  sport,  as  in  earnest,  Schiller  places  the  prize  of  life  in  me  hand 
of  Woman.] 

Ho — ho — my  puppet-show  ! 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  see  my  show ! 
Life  and  the  world — ^look  here,  in  troth, 
Though  but  ill  parvOy  I  promise  ye  both ! 
The  world  and  life — they  shall  both  appear ; 
But  both  are  best  seen  when  you're  not  too  near ; 
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And  ever  J  lamp  from  tlie  stage  to  the  porch, 
Must  be  lighted  by  Venus,  from  Cupid's  torch  ; 
Never  a  moment,  if  rules  can  tempt  ye, 
Never  a  moment  my  scene  is  empty ! 
Here  is  the  babe  in  his  leading-strings — 

Here  is  the  boy  at  play ; 
Here  is  the  passionate  youth  with  wings. 

Like  a  bird's  on  a  stormy  day, 
To  and  fro,  waving  here  and  there, 
Down  to  the  earth  and  aloft  through  the  aii  : 
Now  see  the  man,  as  for  combat  enter — 
Where  is  the  peril  he  fears  to  adventure  ? 

See  how  the  puppets  speed  on  to  the  race, 
Each  his  own  fortune  pursues  in  the  chase 
How  many  the  rivals,  how  narrow  the  space 
But,  hurry  and  scurry,  O  mettlesome  game ! 
The  cars  roll  in  thunder,  the  wheels  rush  in  flame. 
How  the  brave  dart  onward,  and  pant  and  glow  ! 
How  the  craven  behind  them  come  creeping  slow — 
Ha !  ha !  see  how  Pride  gets  a  terrible  fall ! 
See  how  Prudence,  or  Cunning,  out-races  them  all ! 
See  how  at  the  goal,  with  her  smiling  eyes. 
Ever  waits  Woman  to  give  the  prize  I 


e,      ^ 
ce!  / 


THE  MINSTRELS  OF  OLD. 

Where  now  the  minstrel  of  the  large  renown, 

Rapturing  with  living  words  the  heark'ning  throng  ? 
Charming  the  Man  to  Heaven,  and  earthward  down 

Charming    the    God !  —  who    wing'd    the    soul   with 
song? 
Yet  lives  the  minstrel,  not  the  deeds — the  lyre 

Of  old  demands  ears  that  of  old  believed  it — 
Bards  of  bless'd  time — how  flew  year  living  fire 

From  lip  to  lip  !  how  race  from  race  received  it ! 
As  if  a  God,  men  hallowed  with  devotion — 

What  Genius,  speaking,  shaping,  wrought  below, 
The  glow  of  song  inflamed  the  ear's  emotion, 

The  ear's  emotion  gave  the  song  the  glow ; 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  CENTURY.        ] 

Each  nurturing  each — hack  on  his  bouI — its  tono 
Whole  nations  echoed  with  a  raptnre-peal  j 

Then  all  around  the  heavenly  Bplendonr  shone 

Which  now  the  heart,  and  scarce  the  heart  can  feel 


I 


COMMENCEMENT  OP  THE  NEW  CENTURY. 

Where  can  Peace  find  a  refuge  ? — whither,  say. 

Can  Freedom  turn  ? — lo,  friend,  before  our  view 
The  Cestdet  rends  itself  in  storm  away, 

And,  red  with  slaughter,  dawns  on  earth  the  New. 
The  girdle  of  the  lauds  is  looson'd ;  • — hurl'd 

To  dust  tho  forms  old  Custom  deem'd  divine, — 
Safe  from  War's  fury  not  the  watery  world  ; — 

Safe  not  the  Nile-Grod  nor  the  antique  Khine. 
Two  mighty  nations  mate  the  world  their  field, 

Deeming  the  world  is  for  their  heirloom  given — 
Against  the  freedom  of  all  lands  they  wiold 

This — Neptune's  trident ;  that— the  Thund'rer's  levin. 
Gold  to  their  scales  each  region  must  aiford ; 

And,  as  fierce  Brennns  in  Ganl'a  early  tale. 
The  Frank  casta  in  the  iron  of  his  sword. 

To  poise  tho  balance,  where  the  right  may  fail — 
Xiike  some  hngo  Polypus,  with  arms  that  roam 

Ontetretch'd  for  prey — the  Briton  spreads  iiis  reign  ; 
And,  as  tho  Ocean  were  his  household  home, 

Locks  up  the  chambers  of  tho  ]tberal  main. 
On  to  the  Pole  where  shines,  nnseen,  tho  Star, 

Onward  his  restless  course  unbounded  Sics ; 
Tracks  every  ialo  and  every  coast  afar, 

And  nndiscover'd  leaves  but — Paradise  1 
Alas,  in  vain  on  earth's  wide  chart,  I  ween. 

Thou  seek'stthat  holy  realm  beneath  the  sty — 
Where  Freedom  dwolb  in  gardens  ever  green — 

And  blooms  the  Youth  of  fair  Humanity ! 
O'er  shores  where  sail  no'er  rustled  to  the  wind. 

O'er  tho  vast  universe,  may  rove  thy  ken; 
But  in  tho  universe  thou  canst  not  find 

A  space  suflicing  for  ten  happy  men  I 

*  That  is— Uie  settled  political  ^ucetioJi—tliG  buLuicc  of  paner. 
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In  the  lieart's  holy  stillness  only  beams 

The  shrine  of  refuge  from  life's  stormy  throng  ; 

Freedom  is  only  in  the  land  of  Dreams  ; 
And  only  blooms  the  Beautiful  in  Song ! 

We  have  now  concluded  the  Poems  composed  in  the  third  or  maturest  period 
of  Schiller's  life  .  .  .  From  this  portion,  only  have  heen  omitted  in  the 
Translation,  (besides  some  of  the  moral  or  epigrammatic  sentences  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded)  a  very  few  pieces,  which,  whatever  their  merit  in 
the  original,  would  be  wholly  without  interest  for  the  general  English 
reader,  viz.,  the  satirical  lines  on  Shakespeare's  Translators, — "the  Pnilo- 
Bopher,"  "  the  Rivers,'*  **  the  Jeremiad,'  the  Kemonstrance,  addressed  to 
Goethe  on  producing  Voltaire's  "Mahomet"  on  the  Stage,  in  which  the 
same  ideas  have  been  already  expressed  by  Schiller  in  poems  of  more  liberal 
and  general  application;  and  three  or  four  occasional  pieces  in  albums,  &o. 

The  "  Farewell  to  the  Reader,"  which  properly  belongs  to  this 'division  of 
the  Poems,  haa  been  transferred,  as  the  fitting  conclusion,  to  the  last  place 
in  the  entire  translation. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

The  Poems  included  in  the  Second  Period  of  Schiller's  literary  career  are 
few,  but  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  deeply  interesting  from  the 
struggling  and  anxious  state  of  mind  which  some  of  them  depict.  It  was« 
both  to  his  taste  and  to  his  thought,  a  period  of  visible  transition.  He  had 
survived  the  wild  and  irregular  power  which  stamps,  with  fierce  and  some- 
what sensual  characters,  the  productions  of  his  youth;  but  he  had  not 
attained  that  serene  repose  of  strength — ^that  calm,  bespeaking  deptii  and 
fulness,  which  is  found  in  the  best  writings  of  his  maturer  years.  In  point 
of  style,  the  Poems  in  this  division  have  more  facility  and  sweetness  than 
those  01  his  youth,  and  perhaps  more  evident  vigour,  more  popular  verve 
and  ffusto  than  many  composed  in  his  riper  manhood :  in  point  of  thought, 
they  mark  that  em  through  which  few  men  of  inquisitive  and  adventurous 
genius— of  sanguine  and  impassioned  temperament — and  of  education  chiefly 
self-formed,  undisciplined,  and  imperfect,  have  failed  to  pass — the  era  of 
doubt  and  gloom,  of  self-conflict,  and  of  self-torture.— In  the  "  Bobbers j* 
and  much  of  the  poetry  written  in  the  same  period  of  Schiller's  life,  tiliere  is 
a  bold  and  wild  imagination,  which  attacks  rather  than  questions — ^innovates 
rather  than  examines — seizes  upon  subjects  of  vast  social  import,  that  float 
on  the  surface  of  opinion,  and  assails  them  with  a  blind  and  half-savage 
rudeness,  according  as  they  offend  the  enthusiasm  of  unreasoning  youth. 
But  now  this  eager  and  ardent  mind  had  paused  to  contemplate ;  its  studies 
were  turned  to  philosophj  and  history — a  more  practical  knowledge  of  life 
(though  in  this  last^  Schiller,  like  most  German  authors,  was  ever  more  oi 
less  deficient  in  variety  and  range)  had  begun  to  soften  the  stem  and  fiery 
spirit  which  had  hitherto  sported  with  the  dangerous  elements  of  social 
revolution.  And  while  this  change  was  working,  before  its  feverish  agita- 
tion subsided  into  that  Kantism  which  is  the  antipodes  of  scepticism,  it  was 
natural  that,  to  the  energy  which  had  asserted,  denounced,  an4  dogmatised, 
should  succeed  the  reaction  of  despondency  and  distrust.  Vehement  indig- 
nation at  "  the  solemn  plausibilities"  of  the  world  pervades  the  *^  Bobbers,'* 
In  "J5ow  Carlos f**  the  passion  is  no  longer  vehement  indignation,  but 
mournful  sorrow — ^not  indignation  that  hypocrisy  reigns,  but  sorrow  that 
honesty  cannot  triumph — not  indignation  that  formal  Vice  usurps  the  high 
places  of  the  world,  but  sorrow  that,  in  the  world,  warm  and  generous 
Virtue  glows,  and  feels,  and  suffers — without  reward.    So,  in  the  poems  of 
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But  oven  during  the  painful  transition,  of  which,  in  his  minor  poem! 

Slimpsea  alono  arc  tisiLlo,  SiicpticiBm,  with  Schiller,  never  insulin  tli< 
ovotod,  or  mockfl  tha  earnest  mind.  It  may  have  Badness — but  novo 
Bcoru.  It  is  the  question  of  a  traveller  who  Iina  loat  hia  w-ay  in  the  gn?at 
wildaroeas,  but  who  mouma  with  his  tdlow-scekera,  and  naa  uo  bitter 
latiehleifor  their  wanderings  from  the  goal.  This  Division  begins,  indeed, 
■with  ■  Hymn  which  atones  tor  whatever  ptuns  ua  in  the  two  Poema  whoBU 
itiain  and  spirit  eo  gloomily  contnut  it,  vi«.,  the  matchless  and  immortal 
''Si/inn  to  Jog"— a  poem  steeped  in  the  very  Psaonoc  of  all-Ioviiig  and  dl- 
aiding  Ghrisbanifr — brcalMng  the  enthusiasm  of  devout  }*et  fladsomo 
adoration,  and  ranking  amongst  the  mest  gloriouB  bursts  of  worship  which 
giHteful  Qenius  ever  rendered  to  tha  benign  Creator. 


imjMaed,  and 


And  it  _  f-.. -,  J  ..-    

upon  theoli^cal  subjects  at  the  tune  that  this  Hymn  i 
though  all  doctrinal  stamp  and  mark  be  carefully  absent  from  it,  it  is  yet  i 
poHu  that  never  could  have  bceti  written  but  in  a  Christian  age,  in  ii  Chris 
^n  land — but  by  a  man  whoao  whole  soul  and  heart  had  been  at  one  tini 
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(nay,  ijoasy  at  the  very  moment  of  composition)  inspired  and  suffused  with 
that  firm  belief  in  God's  goodness  and  His  justice— that  full  assurance  of 
rewards  beyond  the  grave — ^that  exulting  and  seraphic  cheerfulness  which 
associates  Joy  with  the  Creator — and  that  animated  affection  for  the  Brother- 
hood of  Mankind,  which  Christianity— and  Christianity  alone,  in  its  pure, 
orthodox,  gospel  form,  needing  no  aid  from  schoolman  or  philosophers- 
taught  and  teaches. 


HYMIT  TO  JOY. 


[The  origin  of  the  following  Hymn  is  said  to  be  this : — Schiller,  when  at 
Leipsic,  or  its  vicinity,  saved  a  poor  student  of  theology^  impelled  by  desti- 
tution and  the  fear  of  starvation,  from  drowning  himself  in  tne  river  Pleisse. 
Schiller  gave  him  what  money  he  had ;  obtained  his  promise  to  relinquish 
the  thought  of  suicide,  at  least  while  the  money  lasted ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards,  amidst  the  convivialities  of  a  marriage  feast,  related  the  circum- 
stance BO  as  to  affect  all  present.  A  subscription  was  made,  which  enabled 
the  student  to  complete  nis  studies,  and  ultimately  to  enter  into  an  official 
situation.  Elated  with  the  success  of  his  humanity,  it  is  to  Humanity  that 
Schiller  consecrated' this  Ode.] 

Spark  from  the  fire  that  Gods  have  fled — 

Joy — thou  Elysian  Child  divine, 
Fire-drunk,  our  airy  footsteps  tread, 

O  Holy  One !  thy  holy  shrine. 
Strong  custom  rends  us  from  each  other — 

Thy  magic  all  together  brings ; 
And  man  in  man  but  hails  a  brother, 

Wherever  rest  thy  gentle  wings. 

Chorus — Embrace  ye  millions — let  this  kiss,       ^ 
Brothers,  embrace  the  earth  below ! 
Yon  starry  worlds  that  shine  on  this, 
One  common  Father  know ! 

He  who  this  lot  from  fate  can  grasp — ■ 

Of  one  true  friend  the  friend  to  be^ 
He  who  one  faithful  maid  can  clasp, 

Shall  hold  with  us  his  jubilee ; 
Yes,  each  who  but  one  single  heart 

In  all  the  earth  can  claim  his  own  I— 
Let  him  who  cannot,  stand  apart. 

And  weep  beyond  the  pale,  alone  I 

GTwrvs — Homage  to  holy  Sympathy, 

Ye  dwellers  in  our  mighty  ring  5 
Up  to  yon  star-pavilions — she 
\  Leads  to  the  Unknown  King ! 


HYMN  TO  JOy. 
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All  being  dtmka  the  mother-dew 

0£  joy  from  Nature's  lioly  boBom  j 
And  Vico  and  Worth  alike  pnrsae 
Her  steps  that  strew  the  bloaaom. 
Joy  in  each  Jink — to  ws  •  the  treaanre 

Of  Wine  and  Love  ; — beneath  the  sod. 
The  Worm  baa  instincts  fraught  with  pleasure  ; 
In  Heaven  the  Cherub  looks  on  God  ! 
Choriia — +  Why  bow  ye  down — why  down — ye  millions  ? 
O  World,  thy  Maker's  throne  to  see, 
Look  upward-— search  the  Star-payilions  ; 
There  must  Hia  mansion  be  ! 

Joy  ia  the  mainspring  in  the  whole 

0£  endless  Nature's  calm  rotation ; 
Joy  moves  the  dazzhng  wheels  that  roll 

In  the  great  Timepiece  of  Creation. ; 
Joy  breathes  on  buds,  and  flowers  they  are ; 

Joy  beckons — suns  eome  forth  from  heaven ; 
Joy  rolls  the  spheres  in  realms  afar, 
Ne'er  to  thy  glass,  dim  Wisdom,  given ! 
Ohorus — Joyous  as  suns  careering  gay 

Along  their  royal  paths  on  high, 
March,  Brothers,  march  your  dauntless  way, 
Ab  Chiefs  to  Victory  1 

Joy,  from  Truth's  pure  and  lambent  fires. 

Smiles  out  npon  the  ardent  seeker ; 
Joy  leads  to  Virtue  Man's  desires, 

And  cheers  as  Snffering's  step  grows  weaker. 
High  from,  the  sunny  elopes  of  Faith, 

The  galea  her  waving  banners  buoy ; 
And  through  the  aliatter'd  vaulte  of  Death, 
Lo,  mid  the  choral  Angela — Joy  ! 
Chorus — Bear  this  life,  millions,  bravely  bear — 
Bear  this  life  for  the  Better  One ! 
See  ye  the  Stars  F — a  life  is  there. 
Where  the  reward  ia  won. 
*  To  HI,  i^mpliutiFitllv.    Soliillur  means  to  discrlmiimto  Uic  measure  of 
bliaa  nssigncil  to  «s,  to  the  imrm,  and  to  ths  ehenib. 

t  The  DriBinal  ia  obscure  Idtb  ;  and  the  tranalator  is  doubtful  whether  ho 
huBBOUvd  (he  meaning,  which  may  simplybo— "Hnre  jou  onmuato  fvcling 

1  o(£«ltf— tbiii  look  for  Him  alme  the  >t»a7Viiultl" 
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Men  like  the  Gods  themselves  may  be, 

Tho'  Men  may  not  the  Gods  requite ; 
Go  soothe  the  pangs  of  Misery — 

Go  share  the  gladness  with  delight. — 
E/Cvenge  and  hatred  both  forgot, 

Have  nought  but  pardon  for  thy  foe  ; 
May  sharp  repentance  grieve  him  not, 

No  curse  one  tear  of  ours  bestow ! 

Glhorus — ^Let  all  the  world  be  peace  and  love — 

Cancel  thy  debt-book  with  thy  brother  ; 
For  God  shall  judge  of  us  above. 
As  we  shall  judge  each  other ! 

Joy  sparkles  to  us  from  the  bowl — 

Behold  the  juice  whose  golden  colour 
To  meekness  melts  the  savage  soul, 

And  gives  Despair  a  Hero's  valour. 
Up,  brothers  ! — Lo,  we  crown  the  cup ! 

Lo,  the  wine  flashes  to  the  brim ! 
Let  the  bright  Fount  spring  heavenward ! — Up ! 

To  The  Good  Spirit  this  glass ! — To  Him  ! 

Chorus — Praised  by  the  ever- whirling  ring 

Of  Stars,  and  tuneful  Seraphim — 

To  The  Good  Spirit — the  Father-King 

In  Heaven ! — ^This  glass  to  Him  ! 

Firm  mind  to  bear  what  Fate  bestows ; 

Comfort  to  tears  in  sinless  eyes ; 
Faith  kept  alike  with  Friends  and  Foes ; 

Man's  Oath  eternal  as  the  skies ; 
Manhood — the  thrones  of  Kings  to  girth, 

Tho'  bought  by  limb  or  life,  the  prize ; 
Success  to  Merit's  honest  worth ; 

Perdition  to  the  Brood  of  Lies ! 

Chonis — Draw  closer  in  the  holy  ring. 

Swear  by  the  wine-cup's  golden  river- 
Swear  by  the  Stars,  and  by  their  King, 
To  keep  our  vow  for  ever ! 


Tee  invinciele  armada. 


THE  TNTINCIBLE  AEMADA. 

She  comes,  she  comes — the  Burtheti  of  the  Deeps  ! 

Beneath  her  waila  the  Universal  Sea! 
With  clanking  chains  and  a  new  God,  she  sweeps, 

And  with  a  thousand  thuiiderB,  uatio  thee  ! 
The  ocean- caetles  and  the  floating  hosts — 

Ne'er  on  their  like,  look'd  the  wild  waters  ! — Well 
May  man  the  monster  natno  "  Invincible." 
O'er  shndd'ring  waves  she  gathers  to  thy  coasts  ! 

The  horror  that  aha  spreads  can  claim 

Just  title  to  her  haughty  name. 
The  trembling  Neptnno  qnails 
tinder  the  siient  and  majestic  forms ; 
The  Doom  of  Worlds  in  those  dark  sails  ; —  

Near  and  more  near  they  sweep !    and  siumbcr  all  the 
Storms ! 

Before  thee,  the  array, 
Blest  island,  Empress  of  the  Sea  ! 
The  Bca-bom  sqnadronB  threaten  thee. 

And  thy  great  heart,  Britannia  ! 
Woe  to  thy  people,  of  their  freedom  proud — 
She  Teats,  a  thander  heavy  in  itfl  cloud ! 
Who,  to  thy  hand  the  orb  and  sceptre  gave. 

That  thou  should'st  be  the  sovereign  of  the  nations  ? 
To  tyrant  kings  then  wert  thyself  the  slave, 

Till  Freedom  dug  from  Law  its  deep  foundations ; 
The  mighty  CHAnx  thy  citizens  made  kiags 

And  kings  to  citiseiis  sublimely  bovr'd  ! 
And  thou  thyself,  upon  thy  realm  of  water. 
Hast  then  not  ronder'd  millions  up  to  slaughter, 

When  thy  ships  bronghtnpon  their  sailing  winga 
The  Bcoptre — and  the  ahroud  ? 
What  should'st  thou  thank  ? — Blush,  Eartli,  to  hear  and 

feel: 
Wlrnt   should'st   then    tliaiik?  —  Thy   genins    and    thy 

steel  1 
Behold  the  hidden  and  the  giant  fires  I 

Behold  thy  glory  trembling  to  its  fall ! 
Thy  coming  dooia  the  round  earth  shall  appal, 
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And  all  the  hearts  of  freemen  beat  for  thee, 
And  all  free  sotiIs  their  fate  in  thine  foresee— 

Theirs  is  thy  glory's  fall ! 
One  look  below  the  Almighty  gave, 
Where  streamed  the  lion-flags  of  thy  proud  foe ; 
And  near  and  wider  yawn'd  the  horrent  grave. 
"  And  who,*'  saith  He,  "  shall  lay  mine  England  low- 
The  stem  that  blooms  with  hero-deeds — 
The  rock  when  man  from  wrong  a  refuge  needs — 
The  stronghold  where  the  tyrant  comes  in  vain  ? 
Who  shall  bid  England  vanish  from  the  main  ? 
Ne'er  be  this  only  Eden  Freedom  knew, 
Man's  stout  defence  from  Power,  to  Fate  consign'd," 
God  the  Almighty  blew, 
And  the  Armada  went  to  every  wind ! 


THE  CONFLICT. 


No  !  I  this  conflict  longer  will  not  wage, 

The  conflict  Duty  claims — ^the  giant  task  ;— 
Thy  spells,  O  Virtue,  never  can  assuage 
'  The  heart's  wild  &:e — ^this  ofEering  do  not  ask ! 

True,  I  have  sworn — a  solemn  vow  have  sworn, 
That  I  myself  will  curb  the  self  within ; 

Yet  take  thy  wreath,  no  more  it  shall  be  worn — 
Take  back  thy  wreath,  and  leave  me  free  to  sin. 

B/Cnt  be  the  contract  I  with  thee  once  made  ;^ 
She  loves  me,  loves  me — forfeit  be  thy  crown  I 

Blest  he  who,  lull'd  in  rapture's  dreamy  shade. 
Glides,  as  I  glide,  the  deep  fall  gladly  down. 

She  sees  the  worm  that  my  youth's  bloom  decays, 
She  sees  my  springtime  wasted  as  it  flees ; 

And,  marv'ling  at  the  rigour  that  gainsays 
The  heart's  sweet  impulse,  my  reward  decrees. 

Distrust  this  angel  purity,  fair  soul ! 

It  is  to  guilt  thy  pity  armeth  me  ; 
Could  Being  lavish  its  unmeasured  whole. 

It  ne'er  could  give  a  gift  to  rival  Thee  ! 
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Thee — the  dear  guilt  I  ever  seek  to  shun, 

O  tyranny  of  fate,  O  wild  desires ! 
My  virtue's  only  crown  can  but  be  won 

In  that  last  breath — when  virtue's  self  expires ! 


RESIGNATION. 


And  I,  too,  was  amidst  Arcadia  bom, 

And  Nature  seem'd  to  woo  me  ; 
And  to  my  cradle  such  sweet  joys  were  sworn : 
And  I,  too,  was  amidst  Arcadia  born, 

Yet  the  short  spring  gave  only  tears  unto  me ! 
Life  but  one  blooming  holiday  can  keep— 

For  me  the  bloom  is  fled ; 
The  silent  Genius  of  the  Darker  Sleep 
Turns  down  my  torch — and  weep,  my  brethren,  weep- 

Weep,  for  the  light  is  dead ! 
Upon  thy  bridge  the  shadows  round  me  press, 

O  dread  Eternity ! 
And  I  have  known  no  moment  that  can  bless ; — 
Take  back  this  letter  meant  for  Happiness — 

The  seal's  unbroken — see ! 
Before  thee.  Judge,  whose  eyes  the  dark-spun  veil 

Conceals,  my  murmur  came ; 
On  this  our  orb  a  glad  belief  prevails. 
That,  thine  the  earthly  sceptre  and  the  scales, 

Requiter  is  thy  name. 

Terrors,  they  say,  thou  dost  for  Vice  prepare. 

And  joys  the  good  shall  know  ; 
Thou  canst  the  crooked  heart  unmask  and  bare ; 
Thou  canst  the  riddle  of  our  fate  declare, 

And  keep  account  with  "Woe. 
With  thee  a  home  smiles  for  the  exiled  one — 

There  ends  the  thorny  strife. 
Unto  my  side  a  godlike  vision  won. 
Called  Truth,  (few  know  her,  and  the  many  shun,) 

And  check'd  the  reins  of  life. 
"  I  will  repay  thee  in  a  holier  land — 
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Give  thoa  to  me  thy  youth  ; 
All  I  can  grant  theo  lies  in  this  command." 
I  hcfti'd,  and,  trusting  in  a,  holier  land, 

Gave  my  young  joys  to  Truth. 


"  Give  mo  thy  Laura — give  mo  Lcr  whom  Love 

To  thy  heart's  core  endears; 
The  usurer,  Bhss,  pays  every  grief — above  I" 
I  tore  the  fond  shape  from  tho  bleeding  love, 

And  gave — albeit  with  tears  ! 
"  What  bond  can  bind  the  Dead  to  life  once  more  ? 

Poor  fool,"  (the  scoffer  cries  ;) 
"  Guil'd  by  the  despot's  hireling  lie,  with  lore 
That  gives  for  Tnith  a  shadow; — life  ia  o'or  \ 

When  tho  delusion  dica !  "  ', 

"  Tremblest  thou,"  hiss'd  the  sorpent-herd  in  scorn, 

"Before  the  vain  deceit? 
Made  holy  but  by  custom,  stale  and  worn, 
The  phantom  Gods,  of  craft  and  folly  bom-^ 

The  sick  world's  solemn  cheat  ? 
What  is  this  Future  underneath  the  stone  P 

But  for  the  veil  that  hides,  revered  alone; 
Tho  giant  shadow  of  onr  Terror,  throvpn 

On  Conscience'  troubled  glass — 
Life's  lying  likeneBs — in  the  dreary  shroud 

Of  the  cold  sepulchre — 
Embalia'd  by  Hope — Time's  mTimmy, — which  the  proud 
Belirinni,  driv'ling  through  thy  reason's  cloud, 

Calls  '  Immortality  ! ' 
Giv'st  thou  for  hope  (corruption  proves  its  lie) 

Sure  joy  that  most  delights  na  ? 
Six  thousand  years  has  Death  reign'd  tranquilly  ! — 
Sot  one  corpse  come  to  whisper  those  who  die 

What  after  death  requites  us  !  " 
Along  Time's,  shores  I  saw  the  Season  fly ; 

Nature  herself,  interr'd 
Among  h'er  blooms,  lay  dead ;  to  those  who  die 
There  came  no  corpse  to  whisper  Hope !     Still  I 

Clung  to  the  Godlike  Word. 
Judge  ! — All  my  joys  to  theo  did  I  resign, 

AU  that  did  most  delight  me ; 
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And  now  I  kneel— man's  scorn  I  scom'd — thy  shrine 
Have  I  adored — Thee  only  held  divine — 

Reqniter,  now  requite  me  ! 
"  For  all  my  sons  an  equal  love  I  know 

And  equal  each  condition," 
Answered  an  unseen  Q-enius — "  See  below, 
Two  flowers,  for  all  who  rightly  seek  them,  blow — 

The  Hope  and  the  Feuition. 
He  who  has  pluck'd  the  one,  resigned  must  see 

The  sister's  forfeit  bloom : 
Let  Unbelief  enjoy — Belief  must  be 
AJl  to  the  chooser  ; — the  world's  history 

Is  the  world's  judgment  doom. 
Thou  hast  had  Hope — in  thy  belief  thy  prize — 

Thy  bliss  was  centred  in  it : 
Eternity  itself — (Go  ask  the  Wise !) 
Never  to  him  who  forfeits,  resupplies 

The  sum  struck  from  the  Minute  !  " 


THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

I. 

Ye  in  the  age  gone  by, 
Who  ruled  the  world — a,  world  how  lovely  then ! — 
And  guided  still  the  steps  of  happy  men 

In  the  light  leading-strings  of  careless  joy ! 
Ah,  flourish'd  then  your  service  of  delight ! 

How  different,  oh,  how  different,  in  the  day 
When  thy  sweet  fanes  with  many  a  wreath  were  bright, 

0  Yenus  Amathusia ! 

n. 

Then,  through  a  veil  of  dreams 

Woven  by  Song,  Truth's  youthful  beauty  glow'd, 
And  life's  redundant  and  rejoicing  streams 

Gave  to  the  soulless,  soul— 7where'er  they  flow'd 
Man  gifted  Nature  with  divinity 

To  lift  and  link  her  to  the  breast  of  Love ; 
All  things  betray'd  to  the  initiate  eye 

The  track  of  gods  above ! 
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ni. 

Where  lifeless — ^fix'd  afar, 

A  flaming  ball  to  our  dull  sense  is  g^ven, 
Phoebus  Apollo,  in  his  golden  car. 

In  silent  glory  swept  the  fields  of  heaven  ! 
On  yonder  hill  the  Oread  was  adored, 

In  yonder  tree  the  Dryad  held  her  home ; 
And  from  her  Urn  the  gentle  Naiad  pour'd 

The  wavelet's  silver  foam. 


IV. 

Yon  bay,  chaste  Daphn^  wreathed, 

Ton  stone  was  mournful  Niobe*s  mute  cell, 
Low  through  yon  sedges  pastoral  Syrinx  breathed, 

And  through  those  groves  wail'd  the  sweet  Philomel, 
The  tears  of  Ceres  swelled  in  yonder  rill — 

Tears  shed  for  Proserpine  to  Hades  borne ; 
And,  for  her  lost  Adonis,  yonder  lull 

Heard  Cytherea  mourk^- 


V. 

Heaven's  shapes  were  charm'd  nnto 

The  mortal  race  of  old  Deucalion ; 
Pyrrha's  fair  daughter,  humanly  to  woo, 

Came  down,  in  shepherd-guise,  Latona's  son. 
Between  Men,  Heroes,  Gods,  harimonious  then 

Love  wove  sweet  links  and  sympathies  divine ; 
Blest  Amathusia,  Heroes,  Glt)ds,  and  Men, 

Equals  before  thy  shrine  ! 


VI. 

Not  to  that  culture  gay. 

Stem  self-denial,  or  sharp  penance  wan ! 
Well  might  each  heart  be  happy  in  that  day — 

For  Gods,  the  Happy  Ones,  were  kin  to  Man ! 
The  Beautiful  alone  the  Holy  there ! 

No  pleasure  shamed  the  Gods  of  that  young  race ; 
So  that  the  chaste  CamoensB  favouring  were, 

And  the  subduing  Grace  I 
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VII. 

A  palaco  every  shrine  : 

Yonr  very  sports  heroic ; — ^Yours  the  crown 
Of  contests  hallbw'd  to  a  power  divine, 

As  rush'd  the  chariots  thnnd'ring  to  renown. 
Fair  roimd  the  altar  where  the  incense  breathed, 

Moved  yonr  melodions  dance  inspired ;  and  fair 
Above  victorious  brows,  the  garland  wreathed 

Sweet  leaves  round  odorous  hair ! 


VIII. 

The  lively  Thyrsus- swinger. 

And  the  wild  car  the  exulting  Panthers  bore. 
Announced  the  Presence  of  the  Rapture-Bringer — 

Bounded  the  Satyr  and  blithe  Faun  before ; 
And  Maenads,  as  the  frenzy  stung  the  soul, 

Hymn'd  in  the  madding  dance,  the  glorious  wine- 
As  ever  beckon'd  to  the  lusty  bowl 

The  ruddy  Host  divine ! 

IX* 

Before  the  bed  of  death 

No  ghastly  spectre  stood — ^but  from  the  porch 
Of  life,  the  lip — one  kiss  inhaled  the  breath, 

And  the  mute  graceful  Genius  lower'd  a  torch. 
The  judgment-balance  of  the  Jlealms  below, 

A  judge,  himself  of  mortal  lineage,  held ; 
The  very  Furies  at  the  Thracian's  woe, 

Were  moved  and  music-speird. 


In  the  Elysian  grove 

The  shades  renew'd  the  plesfiures  life  held  dear : 
The  faithful  spouse  rejoin'd  remember'd  love, 

And  rush*d  along  the  meads  the  charioteer ; 
There  Linus  pour'd  the  old  accustomed  strain ; 

Admetus  there  Alcestis  still  could  greet ;  his 
Friend  there  once  more  Orestes  could  regain, 

His  arrows — Philoctetes ! 
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xi. 

More  glorious  tlien  the  meeds 

That  in  their  strife  with  labour  nerved  the  brave, 
To  the  great  doer  of  renowned  deeds, 

The  Hebe  and  the  Heaven  the  Thunderer  gave. 
Before  the  rescued  Rescuer  *  of  the  dead, 

Bow'd  down  the  silent  and  Immortal  Host ; 
And  the  Twin  Stars  t  their  guiding  lustre  shed, 

On  the  bark  tempest-tost ! 

XII, 

Art  thou,  fair  world,  no  more  ? 

Return,  thou  virgin-bloom  on  Nature's  face  ; 
Ah,  only  on  the  Minstrel's  magic  shore. 

Can  we  the  footstep  of  sweet  Fable  trace  ! 
The  meadows  mourn  for  the  old  hallowing  life ; 

Vainly  we  search  the  earth  of  gods  bereft ; 
Where  once  the  warm  and  living  shapes  were  rife. 

Shadows  alone  are  left ! 

xni. 

Cold,  from  the  North,  has  gone 

Over  the  Flowers  the  Blast  that  kill'd  their  May ; 
And,  to  enrich  the  worship  of  the  One, 

A  Universe  of  Gods  must  pass  away ! 
Mourning,  I  search  on  yonder  starry  steeps. 

But  thee  no  more,  Selene,  there  I  see ! 
And  through  the  woods  I  call,  and  o'er  the  deeps, 

And — Echo  answers  me ! 

xrv. 

Deaf  to  the  joys  she  gives- 
Blind  to  the  pomp  of  which  she  is  possest — • 

Unconscious  of  the  spiritual  Power  that  lives 
Around,  and  rules  her — ^by  our  bliss  unblest— 

*  Hercules,  who  recovered  from  the  Shades  Alcestis,  after  she  had  given 
her  own  life  to  save  her  husband  Admetus.  Alcestis  in  the  hands  of 
Euripides  (that  woman-hater  as  he  is  called !)  becomes  the  loveliest  female 
creation  in  the  Greek  Drama. 

t  f .  e.  Castor  and  Pollux  arc  transferred  to  the  Stars,  Hercules  to  Olympus, 
for  their  deeds  on  earth. 


THE  AETISTS. 

Dull  to  the  Art  tliat  colours  or  creates, 

Like  the  dead  timepiece,  Godless  Nature  creeps 

Her  pfodding  round,  and,  by  the  leaden  woighta, 
The  slavish  motion  koepa. 


To-morrow  to  receive 

New  life,  she  digs  her  proper  grave  to-daj ; 
And  icy  moona  with  weary  aameneaa  weave 

From  their  own  light  their  fulness  and  decay. 
Home  to  the  Poet's  Land  the  Gods  aro  flown. 

Light  nse  in  them  that  later  world  diaeema, 
Which,  the  diviner  leading- string  outgrown, 

On  its  own  asle  turns, 


Home !  and  with  them  are  goue 

The  hues  they  gaz'd  on  and  the  tonea  they  heard ; 
Life's  Beauty  and  life's  Melody: — alone 

Broods  o'er  the  desolate  void  the  lifeless  Word  j 
Yet  rescued  from  Tim,e'a  deluge,  still  they  throng 

Unseen  the  Pitidua  they  were  wont  to  cherish : 
Ah,  that  which  gains  immortal  life  in  Song, 

To  mortal  life  must  perish ! 


THE  ARTISTS. 

Thib  justly  ranks  amongHtSchiUer'anobiaatPoeDll.  He  oonfeflaed  "  thnl 
ba  tutd  Mtlierto  writlfu  nothiug  that  bd  much  plcasad  him — notliing  tji 
which  ho  littd  given  so  much  tinio."  "    It  fornn  one  of  the  nmnj  Pieces  he 


"The  Eleusiniim  Festiral" 


Las  devoted  to 
the  Mciul  bent 

enco  of  Poetry  in  all  timca;  "The  Walk"  traces,  m  a  senea  of  glowinB 
piutares,  the  dtvelopment  of  general  cirilisation ;  the  "Lay  of  the  Bell" 
commemnrates  the  stages  of  Life ;  and  "  I'he  Artist^"  bv  Bome  years  the 
earliest  of  the  Seriei,  is  an  olnbonite  expoaition  of  the  effect  of  Art  upon  tho 
Happineaa  and  Qignlty  of  the  HumaD  Species — a  lofty  Hynm  in  honour  of 
Intellectual  Beau^.  Heroin  ate  eollectal  into  a  aymnietncal  and  somewhat 
argumeataUvB  whole,  many  faraurite  ideas  of  BchiUer,  vhi<;h  the  render 
-wSl  reco^se  as  scattered  throughout  his  other  elfusions.  About  the  time 
whsn  this  Teem  was  composed,  the  narrow  notioaa  of  a  ocrluin  School  of 
miscalled  Utilituriuns  were  morD  preYoleiit  tbau  they  doBoiTed;  and  this 
fine  compoaition  is  perhapa  tha  most  eloqutnt  answer  a —  '    " 


in  hia  jiut  ^^H 
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thinkerB,  who  Imrfl  denied  the  Morality  of  Fii'tion,  and  conaidpred 
ratlier  Uie  Ptrverters  than  tlio  Teaoliera  of  the  World.  Perliap*  .  ...„_. 
Dofonoe  of  Ait,  SdiiUer  hoe  somewhat  undeiratod  the  dignify  of  Suienue; 
but  BO  mnny  amall  Pbilosophera  have  aesfliled  the  divine  uses  of  Poetry, 
tlhat  it  may  be  pardoned  to  tha  Post  to  viodicBte  his  Art  in  somewhat  too 
arrogant  a  jone  of  retaliation.  And  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that  Fiation 
(tha  several  fimna  of  which  ore  comprehended  under  the  neme  of  Art)  has 
Qiercised  an  earlier,  a  more  comprehensivD,  and  a  mors  genial  influence  over 
the  Civilisation  and  the  Happiness  of  Man,  thnn  nine  tenths  of  that  in- 
ycstigstion  of  Facts  which  is  the  pursuit  of  Science. 

The  Poem,  in  the  ori^rinal,  is  written  in  lines  of  irr^uiar  length,  tlio 
'— -'-•^TQOf  which — conaiderinp  the  nature  and  the  leni;m  of  the  piece— 


from  which  hin  poemfi  of 


lation  may  be  more  free  than  moat  others  in  this  eollectioiijjet  m 

have  been  taken  to  render  the  vorsion-tnie  to  the  apirit  and  iaten 

Author.  For  tha  clearer  cipoaition  of  the  train  of  thought  which  Schiller 
puraues,  the  Foem  has  been  divided  into  sectjans,  and  the  Argument  of  the 
whole  prclixed.  If  any  pasea^  in  the  version  should  appear  obacure  to 
those  renders  who  find  the  mind  of  Schiller  worth  attentive  Study,  even 
when  deprived  of  the  melodious  language  which  clothed  its  thoughta,  by 
referring  to  the  Argument  the  senae  will  perhaps  bet^omu  sufflciontly  clear. 

AKQDMEHT. 
Sect.  1  .—Man  regarded  in  hi«  prewnt  pnlmy  state  of  civilisation— free 
through  Eeason,  strong  through  Law — tho  Lord  of  Halyre.  (2)  But  let  him 
not  forget  hia  gratitude  to  Art,  which  found  him  the  Savage,  and  by  which 
hia  powers  have  been  developed — hia  soul  refined.  Lot  him  not  degenerate 
from  serving  Abt,  the  Queen — to  a  preference  far  her  handmaids  (the 


Beienoea).    The  See  and  the  Worm  eicel  him  in  diligence 


d  mechanical 


the  Beautiful  that  Man  gaina  the  Intuition  of  Law  and  Know  . 

mippoeed  discoveries  of  Philosophv  were  long  before  revealed  at  __, „ 

Feeling.    Vu-tuo  ehanned  and  Vice  revolted,  hefora  tho  Laws  of  Solon. 
<6)  That  Ooddeaa  which  in  Heaven  ie  Urania— tlio  great  Deity  whom  only 


KtiS? 


L 


ymuola  tr 

— revolted,  hefora  tho  Laws 

Heaven  ii  „  , 

behold,  descends  to  earth  m  the  earthly  Venua— 

All.  She  adapts  herself  to  the  childlike  undeist^ding.  £ut  what 
we  now  only  adore  as  Beauty  we  shall,  ono  day,  reeognise  as  TruUi.  (GVAlter 
the  Fall  of  Man,  this  Goddess— via.  the  Beautiful— (comprehending  Poetry 
and  Art)  alone  deigned  to  eouBolc  him,  and  painted  on  the  wsl^  uf  hja 
Dungeon  the  Shapes  of  Elraium.  (7)  While  Men  only  worshipped  the 
Beautiful,  no  Fanaticism  hallowed  Persecution  and  Homicide  —  without 
formal  Law,  without  compulsion,  they  obeyed  Yirtue  rather  as  an  instinct 
than  a  Duly-  (8)  Those  dedieated  to  her  service  (via,  the  Poet  and  the 
Artist)  hold  the  highest  intellGotual  rank  Man  can  obtain.  (9)  Before  Art 
introduced  its  own  aymmctr}'  and  method  into  the  world,  all  waa  ohaos. 
(10)  You,  the  Artists,  contemplated  Nature,  and  learned  to  imitate  ^ou 
observed  the  light  shaft  of  tho  cedar,  the  shadow  on  the  wavfl.  (11)  Thus 
rose  the  first  Column  of  the  Sculptor — the  first  Design  of  the  Painter — and 
the  wind  sighing  Ihroi^h  the  reed  auggestcd  tho  iirat  Music.  (iB)  Art's 
Srst  attempt  was  in  the  first  choice  uf  fiowon  for  a  posy ;  its  second,  tho 
weaving  of  those  flowera  into  a  garland — i.  e.  Art  first  observes  and  seleota— 
next  blends  and  unites— the  column  U  ranged  with  other  colimms— the  indi- 


I 
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vidual  Hero  becomes  one  of  an  heroic  army — the  rude  Song  becomes  an  Iliad. 
(13)  The  effect  produced  by  Homeric  Song,  in  noble  emulation. — ^nor  in  this 
alone ;  Man  learns  to  lire  in  other  woes  than  his  own — to  leel  pleasures 
beyond  animal  enjoyments.  (14)  And  as  this  diviner  intellectual  feeling  is 
developed^  are  developed  also  Thought  and  Civilisation.  (15)  In  the  rudest 
state  of  Man,  you,  the  Artists,  recognise  in  his  breast  the  spiritual  germ,  and 
warm  it  into  life — true  and  holy  Love  awoke  witii  the  first  Shepherd's  love 
song.  (16^  It  is  you,  the  Artists,  who  generalising,  and  abstracting,  gather 
all  several  excellences  into  one  ideal. — ^Tou  thus  familiarise  Man  to  the 
notion  of  the  Unknown  Powers,  whom  you  invest  with  the  attributes  Man 
admires  and  adores. — He  fears  the  Unknown,  but  he  loves  its  shadow. — You 
suffered  the  Nature  around  him  to  suggest  the  Prototype  of  all  Beauty. 
(17)  You  make  subject  to  your  ends — the  passion,  the  duty,  and  the  instinct 
»— All  that  is  scattered  through  creation  you  gather  ana  concentrate,  and 
resolve  to  the  Song  or  to  the  Stage — ^Even  the  murderer  who  has  escaped 
justice,  conscience-stricken  by  the  Eumenidesonthe  scene,  reveals  himseu— 
Long  before  Philosophy  hazarded  its  dogmas  an  Iliad  solved  the  riddles  of 
Fate-— And  with  the  wain  of  Thespis  wandered  a  Providence.  (18)  Where 
your  symmetry,  your  design  fail  m  this  world,  they  extend  into  the  world 
beyond  the  grave — ^If  life  be  over  too  soon  for  the  brave  and  good.  Poetry 
imagined  the  Shades  below,  and  placed  the  hero  Castor  amongst  the  Stars.* ' 
(19)  Not  contented  with  bestowing  immortality  on  Man — ^you  furnish  forth 
frota.  Man,  the  ideal  of  the  Immortals — ^Virgin  Beauty  grows  into  a  Pallas — 
manly  Strength  into  a  Jove.  (20)  As  the  world  without  you  is  thus  enlarged 
and  the  world  within  you  agitated  and  enriched,  your  Art  extends  to  Philo- 
sophy : — For  as  the  essentials  of  Art  are  symmetry  and  design,  so  the  Artist 
extends  that  symmetry  and  that  design  into  the  system  of  Creation,  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  the  Government  of  the  World ; — Lends  to  the  snhercs  its 
own  harmony — ^to  the  Universe  its  own  symmetric  method.  (21)  The  Artist 
thus  recognising  Contrivance  everywhere,  feels  his  life  surrounded  with 
Beauty — ^He  has  before  him  in  Nature  itself  an  eternal  model  of  the  Perfect 
and  Consummate — Through  joy — grief— terror — wherever  goes  his  course — 
one  stream  of  harmony  murmurs  by  his  side — ^The  Graces  are  his  companions 
— his  life  gUdes  away  amidst  airy  shapes  of  Beauty — His  soul  is  merged  in 
the  divine  ocean  that  flows  aroimd  him.  Fate  itself  which  is  reduced  from 
Chance  and  Providence,  and  which  furnishes  him  with  themes  of  pleasurable 
awe^  does  not  daunt  him.  (22)  You,  Artists,  are  the  sweet  and  trusty  com- 
pamons  of  life — ^Yoi  gave  us  what  life  has  best — ^Your  reward  is  your  own 
immortality  and  the  gratitude  of  Men's  hearts.  (23)  You  are  the  imitators 
of  the  Divine  Artist,  who  accompanies  power  with  sweetness,  terror  with 
splendour,  who  adorns  himself  even  in  destroying — As  a  brook  that  reflects 
the  evening  landscape,  so  on  the  niggard  stream  of  life  shimmers  Poetry. 
You  lead  us  on,  in  marriage  garments,  to  the  Unknown  Bourne — ^As  your 
Urns  deck  our  bones  your  fair  semblances  deck  our  cares. — ^Through  the 
history  of  the  world,  we  find  that  Humanity  smiles  in  your  presence  and 
mourns  in  your  absence.  (24)  Humanity  came  young  from  your  hands,  and 
when  it  grew  old  and  decayed,  you  gave  it  a  second  youth — ^Time  has 
bloomed  twice  from  seeds  sown  by  Art.  (25)  When  the  Barbarians  chased 
Civilisation  from  Greece,  you  transplanted  it  to  Italy — and,  with  Civilisation, 
freedom  and  gentle  manners — Yet  you  sought  not  public  rewards  for  your 
public  benefits — ^In  obscurity  you  contemplated  the  blessings  you  had  diffused. 
(26)  If  the  Philosopher  now  pursues  his  course  without  obstacles — ^if  he  now 

*  To  the  Poet  we  are  indebted  for  the  promise  of  another  life  (foreshadow- 
ing Divine  Revelation)  long  before  the  Philosopher  bewildered  us  by  argt^ing 
for  it. 
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would  arrogate  the  crown,  and  hold  Art  but  as  the  first  Slave  to  Science — 
pardon  his  yain  boast. — Cfompletion  and  Perfection  in  reality  rest  with  vou. 
— With  you  dawned  the  Spring,  in  you  is  matured  the  Harvest,  of  the  Moral 
"World.  (27)  For  although  Art  sprung  first  from  physical  materials,  the 
clay  and  uie  stone — ^it  soon  also  embraced  in  its  scope  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual — Even  what  Science  discovers  only  ministers  to  Art. — The 
Philosopher  obtains  his  first  hints  from  the  Poet  or  Artist— and  when  his 
wisdom  flowers,  as  it  were,  into  beauty — it  but  returns  to  the  service,  and  is 
applied  to  the  uses  of  its  instructor. — ^When  the  Philosopher  contemplates 
the  Natural  "World,  side  by  side  with  the  Artist — the  more  the  Latter 
accumulates  images  of  beauty,  and  unites  the  details  of  the  great  design,  the 
more  the  Former  emiches  tilie  sphere  of  his  observation — the  more  profound 
his  research — ^the  more  bold  nis  speculations  —  The  Imagination  always 
assists  the  Reason — And  Art  which  teaches  Philosophy  to  see  Art  (i.  e.  Sym- 
metry and  Design)  everywhere,  may  hiunble  the  Philosopher's  pride,  but 
augments  his  love. — Thus  scattering  flowers,  Poetrjr  leads  on  through  tones 
aud  forms,  ever  high  and  higher,  pure  and  purer,  till  it  shall  at  last  attain 
that  point  when  Poetry  becomes  but  sudden  inspiration  and  the  instantaneous 
intuition  of  Truth  j — ^when  in  fact  the  Art  sought  by  the  Poet,  the  Truth 
sought  by  the  Philosopher,  become  one.  (28)  Then  this  great  Goddess, 
whom  we  have  hitherto  served  as  the  earthly  Venus,  the  Beautiful — shall 
re-Rssmne  her  blazing  crown — and  Man,  to  whose  earlier  and  initiatory  pro- 
bation she  has  gently  familiarised  her  splendour,  shall  behold  her  witnout  a 
veil — ^not  as  the  Venus  of  Earth,  but  as  the  Urania  of  Heaven — Her  beauty 
comprehended  by  him  in  proportion  to  the  beauty  his  soul  took  from  her — 
So  n-om  the  Mentor  of  his  youth  shone  forth  Minerva  to  Telemachus.  (29)  To 
you,  0  Artists,  is  committed  the  dignity  of  Man — It  sinks  with  you,  it 
revives  with  you.  (30)  In  those  Ages  when  Truth  is  persecuted  by  the 
Bigotry  of  her  own  time,  she  seeks  refuge  in  Song. — ^The  charm  she  takes 
from  tne  Muse  but  renders  her  more  fearful  to  her  Foes.  (31)  Aspire  then 
constantly,  0  Artists,  to  the  Beautiful — covet  no  meaner  rewards. — If  Art 
escape  you,  search  for  her  in  Nature. — Kemember  that  the  excellent  and  the 
perfect  ever  must  be  found  in  whatsoever  fair  souls  esteem  fair. — Do  not 
Dound  yourselves  to  your  own  time — Let  your  works  reflect  the  shadow  of 
the  coming  Age — It  matters  not  what  paths  you  select — ^You  have  before 
you  the  whole  labyrinth  of  being — but  all  its  paths  for  you  unite  at  one 
throne— As  the  white  breaks  into  seven  tints,  as  the  seven  tints  re-dissolve 
into  white — so  Truth  is  the  same,  whether  she  dazzles  us  with  the  splendour 
of  variegated  colours,  or  pervades  the  Universe  in  one  Stream  of  Light. 

I. 

Upon  the  century's  verge,  0  Man,  how  fair 
Thou  standest,  stately  as  a  silent  pahn 
With  boughs  far- spreading  through  the  solemn  air, 
In  the  full  growth  of  mellowest  years  sublime ; 
Thro'  mildness  earnest,  thro'  achievement  calm, 
Each  sense  unfolded,  all  the  soul  matured — 
The  crowning  work  and  ripest  bom  of  Time ! 
Free  in  the  freedom  reason  has  secured. 
Strong  in  the  strength  that  Law  bestows,  thou  art. 
Great  in  thy  meekness — rich  with  countless  stores. 
Which  slept  for  ages  silent  in  thy  heart ; 
The  Lord  of  Nature,  who  thy  chains  adores, 
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Who  ia  each  strife  bat  diecipUnes  thy  Bkill, 
And  shines  from  out  the  deeort  at  t^y  'will! 


0  not,  inebriate  with  thy  victory,  scorn — 

Scorn  not  to  prize  and  praise  the  fostering  hand 

That  found  thee  weepings — orphfin'd  and  forlorn, 

Lone  on  the  yerge  of  Life's  most  barren  strand — 

That  seized  from  lawless  Chance  its  helpless  prey, 

And  early  taught  thy  yonng  heart  the  control 

Of  Ae'i — thy  gnide  npon  the  npward  way — 

The  softener  and  the  raiser  of  the  soal, — 

Cleansing  the  breast  it  tutored  to  aspire, 

From  the  rade  passion  and  the  low  desire : 

The  good,  the  blessed  One,  who,  thi-ough  sweet  play, 

To  lofty  duties  lored  thy  toilless  yonth  ; 

Who  by  light  parables  revealed  the  ray 

That  gilds  the  mystery  of  each  holier  Truth  ; 

And  but  to  stranger  ai'ms  consigned — once  more 

To  clasp  her  darling,  riper  for  her  lore. 

0  fall  not  back  from  that  higli  faith  serene. 

To  serve  the  Handm&ids  and  forsake  the  Queen. 

In  diligent  toil  thy  master  is  the  bee  ; 

In  craft  mechanical,  the  n'orm  that  creeps 

Through  earth  its  dexterous  way,  may  tutor  thee  ; 

In  knowledge  (couldat  thou  fathom  all  its  deeps), 

All  to  the  seraph  are  already  known. 

But  thine,  0  Man,  is  Au'r — thine  wholly  and  alone  ! 


Bnt  throngh  the  Morning-Giate  of  Beauty  goes 

Thy  pathway  to  the  Land  of  Knowledge  !     By 

The  twilight  Charm, — Truth's  gradual  daylight  grows 

Familiar  to  the  Blind's  unconscious  eye  ; 

And  what  was  first — with  a  sweet  tremulous  thrill — 

Wakened  within  thee  by  melodious  strings. 

Grows  to  a  Power  that  swells  and  soars  until 

Up  to  tlie  all-pCEvadiug  God  it  springs.* 

■  i.e.  Poetry iirL'pjitdtlioiniuil  Tor  diL-knowWii' of  Qod. 
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What  fiiKt  tlie  reason  of  fcho  Antique  Time 

Dimly  discovered  (many  a  century  flown 

Lay  in  the  sjmljol  typos  of  the  SabliEio 

And  Beantifal — intuitively  known : 

Trne,  from  t!ie  seeker  as  a  li/re  concealed,) 

Bnt  as  an  insthtct  all  to  cliildiah  sense  revealed. 

Virtue's  fair  shape  to  Virtue  love  could  draw, 

From  Vice  a  gentler  impulse  ivanied  away, 

Ere  yet  a  Solon  sowed  the  formal  Law, 

Whose  fruits  warmed  slowly  to  the  gradual  ray  ; — 

Ere  the  Idea  of  Space,  the  Infinite, 

Before  Philosophy,  the  Seeker,  atolo — 

Who  ever  gazod  upon  the  Starry  Light, 

Nor  guess'd  the  large  trath  in  the  Bilent  soul  ? 


She  the  TTEiuiA,  with  her  wreath  of  rays, 
The  glory  of  Orion  round  her  bi-ow ; 
Oa  whom  pure  Spirits  only  dare  to  gaze, 
Aa  Heaven's  bright  Habitants  before  her  bow  ; 
And  round  her  splendour  the  stars  wink  and  fade 
So  awful,  reigning  on  her  sunlit  throno — 
When  she  diswreathea  her  of  her  fiery  crown, 
Gliding  to  Earth  (Earth's  gentle  Venus)  down. 
Smiles  on  na  but  an  Beauty  :  * — with  the  zone 
Of  the  sweet  Graces  girded,  the  meek  youth 
Of  Infancy  she  wears,  that  she  may  bo 
By  Infanta  comprehended,  and  what  we 
Hero,  but  aa  Beauty  gazed  on  and  obey'd, — 
Will,  one  day,  meet  na  in  her  name  of  Tkuth  ! 


When  the  Creator  from  his  proseneo  cast    , 
Man  to  thy  ilai-k  abyss — Mortality, 
Condemn'*!  the  late  return  to  glory  past. 
To  seek  and  strive  for  with  a  weary  sigh, 

"  I.  (.  Bho  who,  In  Henvon,  ia  Urania— tho  Dnughter  of  Uranua— bj 

Light,  is,  on  Earth,  Venus— tho  Divinity  of  Love  nnd  Beauty.    The  Bpbu- 

tiftl  ia  to  Mortals  the  ci'velution  of  Trntt.    Truth,  in  its  nbstract  Bglendour 

,  Uro  bri^t  toi  the  c;^  of  Mim  in  liii  present  aUtc,  familiariaM  it 
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Amidst  the  dim  paths  of  the  sensual  clay, 

When  every  heavenlier  Nature  from  his  eye 

Veil'd  its  bright  face,  and  swept  in  scorn  away  ; 

She  only — she,  in  the  low  Human  cell, 

Herself  made  human,  deign'd  with  him  to  dwell — 

Stoop* d  round  her  darling,  wings  soft-brooding  ;  fann'd 

With  freshening  airs,  the  Sense's  barren  land ; 

And,  kind  in  bright  delusions,  limn*d  with  all 

The  lost  Elysium — life's  sad  dungeon- wall. 


VII. 

Ah,  in  that  tender  Nurse's  cradling  arms- 
While  yet  reposed  the  mild  Humanity — 
War  deck'd  not  Murder  with  Fame's  holy  charms, 
Reek'd  not  the  innocent  blood ; — but  guided  by 
Those  gentle  leading-strings,  the  guileless  soul 
Shunn'd  the  cold  duties,  by  compulsion  taught ; 
Virtue  was  instinct — and  without  control, 
Through,  ways  the  lovelier  for  their  winding,  Sought 
The  Moral  in  the  Beautiful, — and  won  ; — 
Each,  path  a  ray  that  guided  to  the  Sun  ! 
Ne'er  they  who  tended  her  chaste  service  knew 
One  meaner  impulse — and  the  frown  of  Fate 
Paled  not  their  courage  from  its  healthy  hue, 
As  in  some  holier  realm,  their  happy  state 
Kegain'd  th.e  freedom  while  it  shunn'd  the  strife, 
And  won  to  Earth  once  more  the  spiritual,  heavenly  life. 


VIII. 

Oh,  happy  !  and  of  many  millions,  they 

The  purest  cbosen,  whom  her  service  pure 

Hallows  and  claims — whose  hearts  are  made  her  throne, 

Whose  lips  her  oracle — ordain'd  secure, 

To  lead  a  Priestly  life,  and  feed  the  ray 

Of  her  eternal  shrine, — ^to  them  alone 

Her  glorious  Countenance  unveird  is  shown  : 

Ye,  the  high  Brotherhood  she  links — ^rejoice 

In  the  great  rank  allotted  by  her  choice  ! — 

The  loftiest  rank  the  spiritual  world  sublime. 

Rich  with  its  starry  thrones,  gives  to  the  Sons  of  Time  ! 
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Ere  yet  nnto  the  early  world  the  Law 

Of  the  harmonious  Symmetry,  which  all 

Essence  and  life  now  jnyonsly  obey, 

Your  Art  diyinely  gave — wall'd  round  with  Night 

Aad  ChaoB,  gloomier  for  one  aickly  ray, 

Man.  struggled  with  the  nncontb  shapes  of  awe, 

That  through  the  Dark  came  giant  on  tho  sight, 

And  chained  the  senses  in  a  slavish  thrall : 

Ende  as  himself  press'd  round  the  shadowy  throng. 

Vast  without  outline,  without  substance,  strong  ; 

So  gloom 'd  Creation  on  the  Savage  Breast, 

While  brutal  lasts  alone  allured  the  eye, 

And  unonjoy'd,  unheeded,  and  ungueat. 

The  lovely  soul  ot  Nature  paas'd  him  by, — 


Lo,  OS  it  paaa'd  him,  with  a  noiseless  hand. 
And  with  a  gentle  instinct,  the  fair  shade 
Te  seiz'd ;  and  linked  in  one  harmonious  band 
The  airy  images  your  eyes  survey'd  ; 
Yo  felt,  surveying,  how  the  cedar  gave 
Ita  light  shaft  to  the  air ; — how  sportive,  play'd 
The  form  reflected  on  the  crystal  wave  ! 
How  conld  ye  fail  the  gentle  hints  to  read 
With  which  free  Nature  met  ye  on  the  way  P 
By  easy  steps  did  eye  observant  lead 
The  baud  to  mimick  the  fair  forms  at  play, 
Till  from  the  image  on  the  water  glaRs'd 
The  likeness  rose — and  Painting  gi-ew  at  Inst ! 
Yea,  from  the  substance  sever'd,  Nature's  fair 
And  phantom  shadow — follow'd  by  the  soul. 
Cast  itself  on  the  silver  stream,  and  there 
Rendered  its  coyness  to  the  band  that  stole ! 
*So  bom  the  craft  that  imitates  and  takes 
Shape  from  the  shadow ; — so  young  Art  awakes 
The  earliest  genins  ; — so  in  clay  and  sand 
The  shade  is  snatch'd  at  by  the  eager  hand  ; 
The  sweet  enjoyment  in  tho  labour  grows, 
And  from  your  breast  the  first  creation  flows. 
•  Sse  Argument, 
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Seized  by  the  power  of  tUonghttul  tronteinplation, 
Snared  by  the  eye  that  ateitls  wha(  it  enrveys, 
Natnro,  the  taiiBman  o£  each  crealion 
With  which  her  spells  enamour  yjn,  betrays  : 
Tour  qnicken'J  sense,  the  wondei  -working  laws, 
The  stores  in  Beauty's  treasure-house,  conceives — 
Yonr  hand  from  Nature  the  light  outline  draws, 
And  scattered  hinte  in  gentle  anion  weaves. 
Thus  rise — tall  Obelisk,  and  vaafc  Pyramid — 
The  half.formed  Hermea  grows — the  Column  spring 
Music  comes  lisping  from  the  Shepherd's  reed, 
And  Song  the  valour  and  the  victory  sings. 


The  happier  choice  of  flowers  most  sweet  or  fair, 
To  weave  the  posy  for  some  Shepherd  Maid, 
Lo  thejicsi  Art,  from  nature  born,  is  there  ! — 
The  wej'f — tho  flowers  the  careless  tresses  braid 
In  garlands  wreath'd : — Thus  step  by  step  ascends 
The  Art  that  notes,  and  gathers,  shapes  and  blends  ! 

Bnt,  each  once  blent  with  eacli,  its  single  gi-ace 
Each  offspring  of  the  Beautiful  must  lose  ; 
The  artful  hand  according  each  its  place, 
Confounds  tlie  separate  with  the  common  hues. 
Charm'd  into  method  by  the  barmonioas  word, 
Column  with  column  ranged — proud  Fanes  aspire, 
Tho  Hero  melts  amidst  the  Hero  herd, 
And  peals  the  many-stringed  Misoniau  Lyre. 


Soon  round  this  new  Creation  in  great  Song 

Barbarian  wonder  gather'd  and  believed  ; 

"  Sae,"  cried  the  emulous  and  kindled  throng, 

"  The  deeds  a  Mortal  like  ourselves  achieved  !  " 

Grouped  into  social  circles  near  and  far, 

Listing  the  wild  tales  of  the  Titan  war, 

Of  giants  piled  beneath  the  rocks, — and  caves 

Grim  with  the  lion  some  stout  hero  braves, 

Still  while  the  Minstrel  sung,  the  listeners  grew 

Themselves  the  Heroes  big  high  fancy  drew. 
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Then  first  did  Men  the  sours  enjoyment  find, 

First  knew  the  calmer  raptures  of  the  mind 

Not  proved  by  sense — ^but  from  the  distance  brought ; 

The  joy  at  deeds  themselves  had  never  wrought, — 

The  thirst  for  what  possession  cannot  give, — 

The  power  in  nobler  lives  than  life  to  live  ! 


XIV. 

Now  from  the  Sensual  Slumber's  heavy  chain, 
Breaks  the  fair  soul,  which  new-born  pinions  buoy. 
And,  freed  by  you,  the  ancient  Slave  of  Pain 
Springs  from  his  travail  to  the  breast  of  Joy ; 
Fall  the  dull  Animal-Barriers  round  him  wrought. 
On  his  clear  front  the  Human  halo  glows, 
And  forth  the  high  Majestic  Stranger — Thought, 
Bright  from  the  startled  brain,  a  Pallas,  goes ! 
Now  stands  sublime  The  Man,  and  to  the  star 
Lifts  his  unclouded  brow — The  Kingly  One ; 
And  Contemplation,  sweeping  to  the  Far, 
Speaks  in  the  eyes  commercing  with  the  Sun. 
Fair  from  his  cheeks  bloom  happy  smiles,  and  all 
The  rich  varieties  of  soulful  sound 
Unfold  in  Song — divine  emotions  call 
Sweet  tears  to  feeling  eyes  ; — and,  sister-bound, 
Kindness  and  Mirth  upon  his  accents  dwell. 
Soul,  like  some  happy  Nymph,  haunting  the  lips'  pure 
well! 


XV. 

Yea,  what  though  buried  in  the  mire  and  clay 

Grovels  the  fleshly  instinct  of  the  worm ; 

What  though  the  lusts  and  ruder  passions  sway 

And  clasp  him  round — the  intellectual  germ 

You,  Sons  of  Art,  in  that  dark  breast  behold, 

Warm  from  its  sleep  and  into  bloom  unfold  :— 

Love's  spiritual  blossom  opened  to  the  day. 

First — ^when  Man  heard  the  first  young  Shepherd's  lay. 

Ennobled  by  the  dignity  of  Thought, 

Passion  that  blush'd  the  soft  desire  to  own, 

Caught  chaster  language  from  the  Minstrel's  tone  j 
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And  Son",  the  delicate  Preacher,  while  it  tanght 
A  lovo  oiitlaating  what  the  senses  sought, 
Beyond  Possessiou  placed  the  ethereal  goal, 
And  to  the  Heurt  proukimed  and  link'd  the  Soul ! 


The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  gentleness 

The  gentle  know — the  strength  that  nerves  the  strong— 

The  grace  that  gathers  round  tlio  noble — yes 

Te  blend  them  all  to  Kmn  the  Beantiful, 

Each  ray  on  Natare's  brows  commiseii  and  gi-own 

Into  one  pomp — a  halo  for  yonr  own  ! 

Though  from  the  Unknown  Divinity,  the  awe 

Of  Man  shrinka  back — to  what  ho  knows  no  dnll, 

Yet  with  what  love  his  young  religion  siw 

The  shadow  of  the  Godhead  downward  thrown  ;  • 

Gentle  the  type — though  fearful  the  Unknown. 

The  breasts  of  heroes  nobly  buru'd  to  vie 

With  the  bright  Gods  that  rul'd  in  Homer's  sky  ; 

To  did  the  Ideal  from  the  Natural  call  — 

Te  bade  Man  learn  how  on  the  Earth  is  given 

The  immemorial  prototype  of  all 

Glory  and  Beauty,  dream'd  of  for  the  Heaven  ! 


The  wild  tumultnous  passions  of  the  soul, 
The  playful  gladness  of  nnfetter'd  joy, 
The  duty  and  the  instinct — your  control 
Grasps  at  its  will — can  as  its  alavos  employ 
To  guide  the  courses,  and  appoint  the  goal ; 
All  that  in  restless  Nature's  mighty  space 
Wander  divided — world  on  world  afar — 
Ye  seize — ye  gather,  fix  them  into  place, 
And  show  them  bright  and  living  as  they  aro, 
Link'd  into  order  stately  and  serene, 
Limn'd  in  the  song,  or  mirror'd  on  the  scene  ! 


tho  Gods,  and  elevntsd  Mm  by  the  contomnlation  of  attributea  in  which  hs 
recognised  whtttevor  lie  moat  admired.— Art  taught  Mnn  to  see  in  the  Mntura 
round  Mm  the  ptototjpe— the  ideiU— of  Diyiner  Beauty, 
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Here,  Becrefc  Mavder,  pale  and  slmdderiiig,  sees 

SwcGp  o'er  the  stage  the  stem  Emnenidea  ;  * 

Owas,  where  Law  fails,  what  powers  to  Art  belong, 

And,  BCteen'd  from  Juatice,  finds  its  doom  in  So;ig  ! 

Long  ere  the  wise  their  slow  decrees  revolrcd, 

A  fiery  Hind  Fate's  dark  riddles  solved  j 

And  Art,  tho  Prophcteas,  Heaven's  mystio  plan 

Of  doom,  and  destiny  reveal'd  to  Man, 

When  the  rude  goat-song  spell'd  the  early  Age, 

And  Providence,t  spoke  low  fiwrn  Thospis'  wandei'iug  I 


Nay,  whoi-e  in  Ikw  world.  Reason  paus'd  perpleit, 
Ye  traek'd  God  onward,  and  divined  tho  we.ri 
I  Fnll  early  wont  to  comprehend  and  meet 
Harmonious  systems  never  incomplete. 
What  though  the  vain  impatient  eye  might  fail 
To  pierce  the  dark  Fate  through  t)ie  solemn  veil- 
Though  the  brave  heart  seem'd  prematurely  still'd, 
And  life's  fair  circle  halted  unfulfilled, 
Tet  here,  ov'n  here,  your  own  unaided  might 
Flung  its  light  Arch  across  the  waves  of  Night ; 
Led  the  untrembling  Spirit  on  to  go 
Where  dark  Avernus,  wailing,  winds  below ; 
Bade  Hope  survive  tho  Urn  and  Chamel,  brave 
In  the  great  faith  of  Life  beyond  the  grave ; 

•  The  Poet  here  seema  to  allude  fo  the  Stoiy  of  IbjouB,  wlikh  at  i 
sequent  ipenod  funuBhcd  tho  theme  of  one  of  his  happiest  naiTatiyeA, 
t  In  tlifl  Drama  the  essentials  are  fravideace  and  fiesign. 


the  coDolQeion  of  the  prBceding  etansa,  the  sense  wouhl  be — Thnt  tliu  Poet 
did  not  confine  tho  oporatLons  of  a  recompensing  Provideneo  to  the  limited 
cddbilions  of  the  Tncspinn  wain  \  tut,  even  in  the  ioEtncy  of  society,  and 
■with  a  boldness  which  might  bo  considered  prematnre,  ventured  to  Iranifer 


result  uid  nm^letiiiii  liece,  U  fulQImeut . 
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Show'd  there — how  Love  the  lov'd  onco  more  could  wii 

How  Dorian  Castor  gained  hia  starry  Twin — 

The  Shadow  in  the  Moon's  pale  glimmer  sDon, 

Kre  yet  she  fills  her  horna,  and  rounds  her  or!)  serene  ! 


High,  and  more  high,  tho  nspiring  Genius  goes, , 

And  still  creation  from  creation  flows  ; 

What  in  the  nataral  world  but  charms  the  eyes, 

In  Art's — to  forma  which  awe  the  soul  miast  rise  ; 

The  Maiden's  majesty,  at  Art's  commands, 

Inspires  the  marble,  and — Athene  stands  I 

The  strength  that  nerves  tho  Wrestler  on  the  sod 

Swells  the  vast  bcanty  which  invests  a  God, 

And  throned  in  Elig — wonder  of  his  time — 

With  brows  that  sentence  worlds— sits  Pbidian  Jove  nab- 


Without — the  World  by  diligent  toil  transformed, 

Within — by  new-born  passions  roused  the  heart, 

(Strengthened  by  each  successive  strife  that  stormecl) 

Wider  and  wider  grows  your  realm  of  Art. 

Still  in  each  step  that  llan  ascends  to  light 

He  bears  the  Art  tliat  first  inspired  tho  Hight ; 

And  still  the  teeming  Nature  to  his  gaze, 

The  wealth  ho  gives  her  with  new  worlds  repays. 

Thus  the  light  Victories  exercise  the  mind. 

By  guoss  to  roach  what  knowledge  fails  to  find, 

Practised — throughout  the  Universe  to  trace 

An  Artist-whole  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 

He  sets  the  Columns  Nature's  boundary  knows. 

Tracks  her  dark  course,  speeds  with  her  where  she  goes 

Woiglia  with  tho  balance  her  owu  bands  extend  j 

Meets  with  the  gauge  her  own  perfections  lend, 

Till  all  her  beauty  renders  to  his  gaze 

The  charm  that  robes  it  and  the  law  that  awaye. 

In  self-delighted  Joy  tho  Artist  hears 

His  own  rich  harniouy  enchant  the  s 

And  in  the  Universal  Scheme  beholds 

The  symmetry  that  reigns  In  all  he  moulds. 
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XXI. 

Yes,  in  all  round  him  can  his  ear  divine 

The  voice  that  tells  of  method  and  design  ; 

He  sees  the  life  mid  which  his  lot  is  thrown, 

Clasp'd  round  with  beauty  as  a  golden  zone ; 

In  all  his  works,  before  his  emulous  eyes, 

To  lead  to  victory,  fair  Perfection  flies : 

Where'er  he  hears,  or  gay  Delight  rejoice, 

Or  Care  to  stillness  breathe  its  whispered  voice. 

Where  starry  Contemplation  lingers  slow. 

Op  stream  from  heavy  eyes  the  tears  of  Woe, 

Or  Terror  in  her  thousand  shapes  appal ; — 

Still  one  harmonious  Sweetness  glides  through  all, 

Soft  to  his  ear,  and  freshening  to  his  look. 

And  winding  on  through  earth — one  haunting  music  brook  ! 

In  the  refined  and  still  emotion,  glide 

With  chastened  mirth  the  Graces  to  his  side ; 

Bound  him  the  bright  Companions  weave  their  dance; 

And  as  the  curving  lines  of  Beauty  flow, 

Each  winding  into  each,  as  o'er  his  glance 

The  lovely  apparitions  gleam  and  go 

In  delicate  outline — ^so  the  dreaming  day 

Of  Life,  enchanted,  breathes  itself  away. 

His  soul  is  mingled  with  the  Harmonious  Sea 
That  flows  around  his  sense  delightedly  ; 
And  Thought,  where'er  with  those  sweet  waves  it  glide, 
Bears  the  all-present  Venus  on  the  tide ! 
At  peace  with  Fate  serenely  goes  his  race — 
Here  guides  the  Muse,  and  there  supports  the  Grace ; 
The  stern  Necessity,  to  others  dim 
With  Night  and  Terror,  wears  no  frown  for  him  : 
Calm  and  serene,  he  fronts  the  threatened  dart, 
Invites  the  gentle  bow,  and  bares  the  fearless  heart. 


xxn. 

Darlings  of  Harmony  divine, — all  blest 
Companions  of  our  Beings ! — whatsoe'er 
Is  of  this  life,  the  dearest,  noblest,  best, 
Took  life  from  you  !     If  Man  his  fetters  bear 
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With  B,  glad  ho  art  that  chafes  not  ftt  tho  chain. 

But  cHnga  to  dnty  with  tho  thoughts  of  love ; 

If  now  no  moro  ho  wander  in  the  reign 

Of  iron  Chance,  bnt  with  the  Power  above 

Link  his  harmoniona  being — what  can  bo 

Yonr  bright  reward  P — your  Immoi'tality, 

And  yonr  own  heart's  high  recompensB  !     If  round 

Tlio  chalice-fountain,  whence,  to  MortalB,  streams 

The  Ideal  Freedom,  evermore  are  found 

The  godlike  Joys  and  pleasure- weaving  Dreams  ; — 

For  this — for  these — be  yours  the  grateful  shrine, 

Deep  in  the  Human  Heart  ye  hallow  and  refine. 


I 
I 


Ye  are  the  Imitators,  ye  the  great 

Disciples  oE  the  Mighty  Artist — who 

Zoned  with  sweet  grace  the  iron  form  of  Fate — 

Gb.To  Heaven  its  starry  lights  and  tender  blue — 

Whose  terror  more  ennobles  than  alai'ms 

(Its  awe  exalts  us,  and  its  gi-andear  charms) — 

Who,  ev'n  destroying,  while  he  scathes,  illuniea. 

And  clothes  with  pomp  the  anger  that  oousnmcs. 

As  o'er  some  brook  that  glides  its  lucid  way 
The  dancing  shores  in  varions  shadow  play ; 
As  the  smooth  wave  a  faithful  mirror  yields 
To  Eve'a  soft  blnsh,  and  flower-enamell'd  fields  ; 
So,  on  life's  stream,  that  niggard  steals  along'. 
Shimmers  the  lively  Shadow- World  of  Song, 

Te,  to  the  Dread  Unknown— the  dismal  goal 
Where  the  stem  Fates  await  tho  trembling  soul — 
Ye  lead  us  on,  by  paths  for  ever  gay. 
And  robed  with  joy  as  for  a  marriage-day ; 
And  as  in  gracefnl  nms  yonr  genius  decks 
Onr  very  bones,  and  beautifies  the  wrecks : 
So  with  appearances  divinely  fair, 
Te  veil  the  trouble  and  adorn  tlie  care. 
Search  where  I  will  the  ages  that  have  roll'd. 
The  unmeasured  Past,  Eai'th's  immemorial  lore. 
How  smil'd  Uumanity,  where  ye  consoled. 
How  Bnulelcsa  mourned  Humanity  before ! 
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XXIV. 

All  strong  and  mighty  on  the  wing,  and  young 
And  fresE  from  your  creative  hands,  It  *  sprung  j 
And  when  the  Time,  that  conquers  all,  prevail'd ; 
When  on  its  wrinkled  cheek  the  roses  f ail'd ; 
When  from  its  limbs  the  vigour  pass'd  away, 
And  its  sad  age  crept  on  in  dull  decay. 
And  tottered  on  its  crutch ; — within  your  arms 
It  sought  its  shelter  and  regained  its  charms : 
Out  from  your  fresh  and  sparkling  well,  ye  pour'd 
The  living  stream  that  dying  strength  restored ; 
Twice  into  spring  has  Time's  stem  winter  glow'd, 
Twice  Nature  blossomed  from  the  seeds  Art  sow'd. 

XXV. 

Ye  snatch'd — when  chased  Barbarian  Hosts  before— 
From  sacred  hearths  the  last  yet  living  brand ; 
From  the  dishallow'd  Orient  Altar  bore. 
And  brought  it  glimmering  to  the  Western  Land. 
As  from  the  East  the  lovely  Exile  goes. 
Fair  on  the  West  a  young  Aurora  glows  ; 
And  all  the  flowers  Ionian  shores  could  yield 
Blush  forth,  re-blooming  in  the  Hesperian  Field. 
Fair  Nature  glass'd  its  image  on  the  Soul, 
From  the  long  Night  the  mists  began  to  roll ; 
And  o'er  the  world  of  Mind,  adorn'd  again. 
Light's  holy  Goddess  re-assumed  her  reign, 
Loos'd  from  the  Millions  fell  the  fetters  then — 
Slaves  heard  the  Voice  that  told  their  rights  as  Men. 
And  the  Young  B;ace  in  peace  to  vigour  grew, 
In  that  mild  brotherhood  they  leam'd  from  you  ! 

And  you,  averse  the  loud  applause  to  win, 
Still  in  the  joy  that  overflow'd  within, 
Sought  the  mild  shade,  contented  to  survey 
The  World  ye  brighten'd,  basking  in  the  ray. 

XXVI. 

If  on  the  course  of  Thought,  now  barrier*free, 
Sweeps  the  glad  search  of  bold  Philosophy  ; 

*  i.  e.  Humanity* 
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And  with  self-peBans,  and  a  vain  renown, 
Would  claim  tne  praise  and  arrogate  tlie  crown, 
Holding,  but  as  a  Soldier  in  her  band, 
The  nobler  Art  that  did  in  truth  command; 
And  grants,  beneath  her  visionary  throne, 
To  Art,  her  Queen — ^the  slave*s  first  rank  alone ; — 
Pardon  the  vaunt ! — For  tou  Perfection  all 
Her  star-gems  weaves  in  one  bright  coronal! 
With  you,  the  first  blooms  of  the  Spring,  began 
Awakening  Nature  in  the  Soul  of  Man  ! 
With  you  f  ulfiird,  when  Nature  seeks  repose, 
Autumn's  exulting  harvests  ripely  close. 

XXVII. 

If  Art  rose  plastic  from  the  stone  and  clay, 
To  Mind  from  Matter  ever  sweeps  its  sway ; 
Silent,  but  conquering  in  its  silence,  lo. 
How  o'er  the  Spiritual  World  its  triumphs  go ! 
What  in  the  Land  of  Knowledge,  wide  and  far, 
Keen  Science  teaches — ^for  you  discovered  are  : 
First  in  your  arms  the  wise  their  wisdom  learn — 
They  dig  the  mine  you  teach  them  to  discern ; 
And  when  that  wisdom  ripens  to  the  flower 
And  crowning  time  of  Beauty — to  the  Power 
From  whence  it  rose,  new  stores  it  must  impart. 
The  toils  of  Science  swell  the  Wealth  of  Art. 

When  to  one  height  the  Sage  ascends  with  you, 
A-nd  spreads  the  Vale  of  Matter  round  his  view 
In  the  mild  twilight  of  serene  repose ; 
The   more  the    Artist  charms,   the   more    the    Thinker 

knows. 
The  more  the  shapes — ^in  intellectual  joy, 
Link'd  by  the  Genii  which  your  spells  employ, 
The  more  the  thought  with  the  emotion  blends— 
The  more  up-buoy'd  by  both  the  Soul  ascends 
To  loftier  Harmonies,  and  heavenlier  things ; — 
And  tracks  the  stream  of  Beauty  to  its  springs. 
The  lovely  members  of  the  mighty  whole. 
Till  then  confused  and  shapeless  to  his  soul — 
Distinct  and  glorious  grow  upon  his  sight, 
The  fair  enigmas  brighten  from  the  Night ; 
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More  rich  the  Universe  his  thoughts  enclose — 
More  wide  the  Ocean  with  whose  wave  he  flows ; 
The  wrath  of  Fate  grows  feebler  to  his  fears, 
As  from  God's  Scheme  Chance  wanes  and  disappears ; 
And  as  each  straining  impnlse  soars  above — 
How  his  pride  lessens — how  augments  his  love ! 
So  scattering  blooms — ^the  still  Guide — Poetry 
Leads  him  thro'  paths,  tho'  hid,  that  mount  on  high — 
Thro'  forms  and  tones  more  pure  and  more  sublime — 
Alp  upon  Alp  of  Beauty — ^till  the  time 
When  what  we  long  as  Poetry  have  nurst, 
Shall  as  a  God's  swift  inspiration  burst, 
And  flash  in  glory,  on  that  youngest  day — 
One  with  the  Truth  to  which  it  wings  the  way ! 

xxvin. 

She,  the  soft  Venus  of  the  Earth,  by  Men 

Worshipp'd  but  as  the  Beautiful  till  then, 

Shall  re-assume  her  blazing  coronal, 

Let  the  meek  veil  that  shrouds  her  splendour  fall, 

And  to  her  ripen'd  Son  *  divinely  rise 

In  her  true  shape — the  Urania  of  the  skies ! 

Proportion'd  to  the  Beauty  t^hich  Man's  soul 

Took  from  her  culture  while  in  her  control. 

Shall  he,  with  toilless,  lightly- wooing  ease. 

Truth  in  the  Beautiful  embrace  and  seize. 

Thus  sweet,  thus  heavenly,  was  thy  glad  surprise. 

Son  of  Ulysses,  when  before  thine  eyes. 

Bright  from  the  Mentor  whom  thy  youth  had  known, 

Jove's  radiant  child — Imperial  Pallas — shone ! 

XXIX. 

0  Sons  of  Art !  into  your  hands  consign'd 
(0  heed  the  trust,  0  heed  it  and  revere !) 
The  liberal  dignity  of  human  kind ! 
With  you  to  sink,  with  you  to  re-appear. 
The  hallow'd  melody  of  Magian  Song 
Does  to  Creation  as  a  link  belong, 
Blending  its  music  with  God's  harmony, 
As  rivers  melt  into  the  mighty  sea. 

*  Mundigen,— her  Son,  who  has  attained  his  majority. 


Troth,  Tflien  tho  Age  she  wonld  reform,  expEtls; 
Flies  for  safe  refuge  to  the  Mnse'a  cells. 
More  fearful  for  tho  veil  of  charmB  she  takes. 
From  Song  the  f  ulneas  of  her  splendoar  breaks, 
And  o'er  the  Foe  that  persocates  and  qnails 
Her  vengeance  thnnders,  as  the  Bard  prevails! 


Kiae,  ye  free  Sons  of  the  Free  Mother,  rise, 
Stijl  on  the  Iiight  of  Beauty,  Bun  yonr  eyea, 
Still  to  the  heights  that  shine  afar,  aapire. 
Nor  meaner  meeds  than  those  she  gives,  desire. 
If  here  the  Sister  Ai't  forsake  awhile, 
Elnde  the  clasp,  and  vanish  from  the  toil, 
Go  seek  and  find  her  at  the  Mother's  heart — 
Go  search  for  Nature— and  arrive  at  Art ! 
Ever  the  Perfect  dwells  in  whatsoe'er 
Fair  souls  conceive  and  recognise  aa  fair  ! 
Borne  on  yonr  daring  pillions  soar  sublimo 
Above  the  shoal  and  eddy  of  the  Time, 
Far-glimmering  on  yonr  wizard  mirror,  see 
The  silent  shadow  of  the  Age  to  be. 
Thro'  all  Life's  thousand-fold  entangled  maze, 
One  godiike  bourne  your  gifted  sight  surveys — 
Tbro'  coTintlesa  means  one  solemn  end,  foreshown. 
The  labyrinth  closes  at  a  single  Throne, 

As  in  seven  tints  of  variegated  light 
Breaks  the  lone  shimmer  of  the  lucid  white ; 
Ah  tiio  seven  tints  that  paint  the  Iris  bow 
Into  the  Incid  white  dissolving  flow — 
So  Truth  in  many-coloured  splendonr  plays, — 
Now  on  the  eye  enchanted  with  the  rays — 
Now  in  one  lustre  gathers  every  beam, 
And  floods  the  World  with  bgbt — a  single  Stream !  " 


eioquBDt 


io  of  Art)  wilh  an  image  tarrowea  from 
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THE  CELEBRATED  WOMAN. 

AN  EPISTLE  BY  A  MAREIED  MAN — TO  A  FELLOW- SUFFEEEB. 

« 

[In  spite  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  assertion  of  Schiller's  "total  deficiency  in 
Humour,"*  we  think  that  the  following  Poem  suffices  to  show  that  he 
possessed  the  gift  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  that  if  the  aims  of  a  genius 
80  essentially  earnest  had  allowed  him  to  indulge  it,  he  would  have  justi- 
fied the  opinion  of  the  experienced  Iffland  as  to  his  capacities  for  original 
comedy.]  • 

Can  I,  my  friend,  with  thee  condole  ? — 

Can  I  conceive  the  woes  that  try  men, 
When  late  Repentance  racks  the  soul 

Ensnared  into  the  toils  of  Hymen  P 
Can  I  take  part  in  such  distress  ? — 
Poor  Martyr, — ^most  devoutly,  "  Yes !  " 
Thou  weep'st  because  thy  Spouse  has  flown 
To  arms  preferred  before  thine  own ; — 
A  faithless  wife, — I  grant  the  curse,— 
And  yet,  my  friend,  it  might  be  worse ! 
Just  hear  Another's  tale  of  sorrow, 
And,  in  comparing,  comfort  borrow ! 

What !  dost  thou  think  thyself  undone, 
Because  thy  rights  are  shared  with  One  I 
0,  Happy  Man — be  more  resigned. 
My  wifa  belongs  to  all  Mankind  ! 
My  wife — she's  found  abroad — at  home  j 
But  cross  the  Alps  and  she's  at  Rome ; 
Sail  to  the  Baltic — there  you'll  find  her ; 
Lounge  on  the  Boulevards — ^kind  and  kinder  : 
In  short,  you've  only  just  to  drop 

Where'er  they  sell  the  last  new  tale, 
And,  bound  and  lettered  in  the  shop. 

You'll  find  my  Lady  up  for  sale ! 

She  must  her  fair  proportions  render  L 

To  all  whose  praise  can  glory  lend  her  ;— 

Within  the  coach,  on  board  the  boat, 

Let  every  pedant  "  take  a  note ;  " 

Endure,  for  public  approbation. 

Each  critic's  "  close  investigation," 

*  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 
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Each  spectacled  Philistine's  battery. 
Juat  n^  it  suits  some  scurvy  carcase 
In  whicli  she  bails  an  Aristarchns, 
Ready  to  fly  witli  kindred  souls, 
O'er  blooming  flowers  or  bnming  coala, 
To  fame  or  sbamB,  to  abrine  or  gallows, 
Let  him  but  lead — sublimely  callous ! 
A  Leipsio  man — (confonnd  tho  wi-etch  !) 
Has  made  ber  Topographic  Bketch, 
A  kind  of  Map,  as  of  ft  Town, 
Each  point  minntely  dotted  down ; 
Scarce  to  myself  I  dare  to  hint 
Wliat  this  d — d  fellow  wants  to  print ! 
Thy  wife — howe'er  she  slight  the  vows — 
Respects,  at  least,  the  name  of  spoTiae ; 
But  mine  to  regions  tar  too  high 

for  that  terrestrial  Name  is  can-ied ; 
My  wife's  "  Thb  pamous  Ninon  I  " — I 

"  The  Gentleman  that  Ninon  married  !  " 


It  galls  you  that  you  scarce  ftro  able 
To  stake  a  florin  at  tho  table — 
Confront  the  Pit,  or  join  the  Walk, 
Bat  straight  all  tongues  begin  to  talk  ! 
O  tbat  such  luck  could  mo  befal, 
Just  to  bo  talked  about  at  all ! 
Behold  me  dwindling  in  my  nook, 
Edg'd  at  her  left, — and  not  a  look  ! 
A  Bor^  of  rushlight  of  a  life, 
Put  ^  jt  by  that  great  Orb — my  Wife ! 

Scarce  is  the  Morning  grey — before 
Postman  and  Porter  crowd  the  door; 
No  Premier  has  ao  dear  a  levfie^ 

She  finds  the  Mail-bag  half  its  trade ; 
My  God — the  parcels  are  so  heavy ! 

And  not  a  parcel  carriage-paid  ! 
But  then — the  truth  mast  be  confessed— 
They're  all  so  charmingly  addressed  : 
Whate'or  they  cost,  they  well  requite  ber — 
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«  To  Madame  Blank,  The  Famous  Writer !  " 
Poor  thing,  she  sleeps  so  soft !  and  yet 

'Twere  worth  my  life  to  spare  her  slumber ; 
"  Madame — ^from  Jeiia — ^the  Gtizette — 

The  Berlin  Journal — ^the  last  number !  " 
Sudden  she  wakes ;  those  eyes  of  blue 
(Sweet  eyes !)  fall  straight-— on  the  Review  ! 
I  by  her  side — all  undetected, 
While  those  curs'd  columns  are  inspected ; 
Loud  squall  the  children  overhead, 
Still  she  reads  on,  till  all  is  read : 
At  last  she  lays  that  darling  by. 
And  asks — "  What  makes  the  Baby  cry  P  '* 

Already  now  the  Toilet's  care 
Claims  from  her  couch  the  restless  fair ; 
The  Toilet's  ca/re  ! — the  glass  has  won 
Just  half  a  glance,  and  all  is  done ! 
A  snappish — pettish  word  or  so 
Warns  the  poor  Maid  'tis  time  to  go : — 
Not  at  her  toilet  wait  the  Graces, 
Uncombed  Erynnys  takes  their  places ; 
So  great  a  mind  expands  its  scope 
Far  from  the  mean  detfols  of — soap  ! 

Now  roll  the  coach- wheels  to  the  muster- 
Now  round  my  Muse  her  votaries  cluster ; 
Spruce  AbbI  Millefleurs — ^Baron  Herman — 
The  English  Lord,  who  don't  know  German, — 
But  all  uncommonly  well  read 
From  matchless  A  to  deathless  Z ! 
Sneaks  in  the  comer,  shy  and  small, 
A  thing  which  Men  the  Husband  call ! 
While  every  fop  with  flattery  fires  her, 
Swears  with  what  passion  he  admires  her.— 
*'  *  Passion ! '  '  admire  I '  and  still  you're  dumb  ?  * 
Lord  bless  your  soul,  the  worst's  to  conie  : — 
I'm  forced  to  bow,  as  I'm  a  sinner,— 
And  hope — the  rogue  will  stay  to  dinner  ! 
But,  oh,  at  dinner  ! — ^there's  the  sting ; 
I  see  my  cellar  on  the  wing  I 
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Ton  know  if  Burgundy  is  dear  P — 

Mine  once  eraerg'd  three  times  a  year ; — 

And  now,  to  wash  these  learned  throttles, 

In  dozens  disappear  the  bottles  ; 

Tbey  well  must  drink  who  well  do  eat, 

(I've  atmk  a  capital  on  meat). 

Her  immortality,  I  fear,  a 

Death-blow  will  prove  to  my  Madeira ; 

'T  has  given,  alaa  !  a  mortal  shock 

To  that  old  friend — ray  Steinberg  Hock  !  * 

If  Faust  had  really  any  liand 

In  printing,  I  can  understand 

The  fate  which  legends  more  than  hint; — 

The  devil  take  all  hands  that  print ! 

And  what  my  thanks  for  all  ? — a  pout — 

Sour  looks — ^leep  aigha  ;  but  what  about  ? 

About !     0,  that  I  well  divine — 

That  aach  a.  pearl  should  fall  to  swine — 

That  such  a  literary  ruby 

Should  grace  the  finger  of  a  booby ! 

Spring  comes ; — behold,  sweet  mead  and  lea 

Nature's  green  aplendonr  tapestries  o'er ; 
Fresh  blooms  the  flower,  and  buds  the  tree; 

Larks  sing — the  Woodland  wakes  once  more. 
The  Woodland  wakes — but  not  for  her  ! 

From  Nature's  self  the  charm  has  flowa  \ 
No  more  the  Spring  of  Earth  can  stir 

The  fond  remembrance  of  our  own  I 
The  sweetest  bird  upon  the  boagh 
Has  not  one  note  of  mnsio  now  ; 
And,  oh  !  how  dull  the  Grove's  soft  shade. 
Where  once — (as  lovers  then) — wo  stray'd  I 
The  Nightingales  have  got  no  learning — 

Doll  creatures — how  can  they  inspire  herP 
The  Lilies  are  so  undisoerning. 

They  never  say — "  how  they  admire  lier !  " 
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In  all  thiB  Jubilee  of  being, 

Some  subject  for  a  point  she's  seeing — 

Some  epigram — (to  be  impartial, 

Well  tnrn'd) — there  may  be  worse  in  Martial ! 

But,  hark  !  the  Goddess  stoops  to  reason  :— 
"  The  coontry  now  is  quite  in  season, 
rU  go!  "—"What!  to  onr  Country  Seat?" 
"No  ! — Travelling  will  be  snch  a  treat ; 
Pyrmont's  extremely  fnll,  I  hear; 
Bnt  Carlsbad's  quite  the  rage  this  year!  " 
Oh  yes,  she  loves  the  mral  Graces  ; 
^Nature  is  gay — in  Watering-places ! 
Those  pleasant  Spas — our  reigning  passion- 
Where  learned  Dons  meet  folks  of  fashion  ; 
Where — each  with  each  illustriona  sonl 

Familiar  as  in  Charon's  boat, 
All  sorts  of  Fame  sit  cheek-by- jowl, 

Pearls  in  that  string— the  Table  d'HSte  ! 
Where  damea  whom  Man  has  injured — &y. 

To  Leal  their  wounds  or  to  efface  them  ; 
While  others,  with  the  waters,  try 

A  course  of  flirting, — just  to  brace  them  ! 

Well,  thero  (0  Man,  how  light  thy  woes 

Compared  with  mine — thon  need'at  mnst  see  !) 

My  wife,  nndannted,  greatly  goes — 

And  leaves  the  orphans  (seven  1 ! !)  to  me  ! 

0,  wherefore  art  tljou  flown  so  soon, 
Thou  fii'st  fair  year — Love's  Honeymoon  ! 
Ah,  Dream  too  esqniaite  for  life! 
Home's  Goddess — in  the  name  of  Wife  ! 
Reared  by  each  Grace — yet  bnt  to  be 
Man's  Household  Anadyomene ! 
With  mind  from  which  the  sunbeams  fall. 
Rejoicing  while  pervading  all ; 
Frank  in  the  temper  pleased  to  please — 
Soft  in  the  feeling  waked  with  ease. 
So  broke,  as  Native  of  the  skies. 
The  Heart-enthraller  on  my  eyes } 
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So.  saw  I,  like  a  Morn  of  May, 

The  Playmate  given  to  glad  my  way ; 

"With  eyes  that  more  than  lips  bespoke, 

Eyes  whence — sweet  words — "Hove  thee!  "  broke ! 

So — ^Ah,  what  transports  then  were  mine ! 

I  led  the  Bride  before  the  shrine ! 

And  saw  the  future  years  reveal'd, 

Glass*d  on  my  Hope — one  blooming  field  ! 

More  wide,  and  widening  more,  were  given 

The  Angel-gates  disclosing  Heaven  ; 

Bound  us  the  lovely,  mirthful  troop 

Of  children  came — ^yet  still  to  me 
The  loveliest — merriest  of  the  group 

The  happy  Mother  seemed  to  be  ! 
Mine,  by  the  bonds  that  bind  us  more 
Than  all  the  oaths  the  Priest  before ; 
Mine,  by  the  concord  of  content. 
When  Heart  with  Heart  is  music-blent ; 
When,  as  sweet  sounds  in  unison, 
Two  lives  harmonious  melt  in  one ! 
When — sudden  (O  the  villain !) — came 

Upon  the  scene  a  Mind  Profound ! — 
A  Bel  Esprit,  who  whisper'd  "  Fame," 

And  shook  my  card-house  to  the  ground. 

What  have  I  now  instead  of  all 
The  Eden  lost  of  hearth  and  hall  ? 
What  comforts  for  the  Heaven  bereft  ? 
What  of  the  younger  Angel's  left  ? 
A  sort  of  intellectual  Mule, 

Man's  stubborn  mind  in  Woman's  shape, 
Too  hard  to  love,  too  frail  to  'rule — 

A  sage  engrafted  on  an  ape  ! 
To  what  she  calls  the  Bealm  of  Mind, 

She  leaves  that  throne.  Tier  sex,  to  crawl, 
The  cestus  and  the  charm  resign'd — 

A  public  gaping-show  to  all ! 
She  blots  from  Beauty's  Golden  Book  * 

A  Name  'mid  Nature's  choicest  Few, 
To  gain  the  glory  of  a  nook 

In  Doctor  Dunderhead's  Review. 

*  The  Golden  Book. — So  was  entitled  in  some  Italian  States  (Venice 
especially)  the  Catalogue  in  which  the  Noble  Families  were  enrolled. 
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TO  A  FEMALE  FRIEND. 

(written  in  her  album.) 

[These  verses  were  addressed  to  Charlotte  Von  Lengefeld,  whom  Schillei 
afterwards  married,  and  were  intended  to  dissuade  her  from  a  Court  life.] 

I. 

As  some  gay  child,  around  whose  steps  play  all 

The  langhing  Graces,  plays  the  World  round  thee  ! 
Yet  not  as  on  thy  soul's  clear  mirror  fall 

The  flattered  shadows,  deem  this  world  to  be ! 
The  silent  homages  thy  heart  compels 
By  its  own  inborn  dignity, — ^the  spells 

That  thou  thyself  around  thyself  art  weaving. 
The  charms  with  which  thy  being  is  so  rife, — 
'Tis  these  thou  countest  as  the  charms  of  life. 

In  Human  Nature,  as  thine  own — ^believing ! 
Alas !  this  Beauty  but  exists,  in  sooth, 
In  thine  own  talisman  of  holy  youth, 

[Who  can  resist  it  ?] — mightiest  while  deceiving  ?  * 

II. 

Enjoy  the  lavish  flowers  that  glad  thy  way. 

The  happy  ones  whose  happiness  thou  art ; 
The  souls  thou  winnest — ^in  these  bounds  survey 

TJiy  world ! — to  this  world  why  shouldst  thou  depart  ? 
Nay,  let  yon  flowers  admonish  thee  and  save  ! 

Lo,  how  they  bloom  while  guarded  bj  the  fence ! 

So  plant  Earth's  pleasures — not  too  near  the  sense ! 

*  The  sense  of  the  original  is  veiy  shadowy  and  impalpable,  and  the 
difficulty  of  embodying  it  in  an  intelligible  translation  is  great.  It  may  be 
rendered  thus : — "  The  silent  homage  which  thy  nobility  of  heart  compels,— 
the  miracles  which  thou  thyself  hast  wrought,— the  charms  with  which  my 
existence  has  invested  life, — ^these  thou  lookest  on  as  the  substantial  attrac- 
tions of  life  itself,  and  as  constituting  the  very  staple  of  human  nature. 
But  in  this  thou  art  mistaken.  What  appears  to  thee  to  be  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  life,  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  witchery  of  thine  own  undese- 
crated  youth,  and  the  talisman  of  thine  own  innocence  and  virtue,  though 
these  certainly  are  powers  which  no  man  can  resist.  Enjoy  the  flowers  of 
Ufe,  then ;  but  do  not  take  them  for  more  than  they  are  worth.  Theirs  is 
but  a  Buif ace-beauty ;  let  the  glance,  therefore,  which  thou  bestowest  on 
them  be  superficial  too.  Gaze  on  them  from  a  distance,  and  never  expect 
that  the  core  of  life  will  wear  the  same  attractive  hues  as  those  which 
ornament  its  "  exterior."  Schiller  has  repeated  this  thought  in  the  Poem 
of  the  "Actual  and  Ideal." 
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Nature  to  see,  but  not  to  pluck  them,  gave : 
Afar  they  charm  thee — leave  them  on  the  stem  ; 
Approached  by  thee,  the  glory  fades  from  them— 

And,  in  thy  touch,  their  sweetness  has  a  grave ! 

Here  conclude  the  Poems  classed  under  the  Second  Period  of  Schiller's 
career;  we  have  excepted  only  his  translations  from  Virgil. 


FIRST  PERIOD; 

OR, 

EARLY  POEMS. 

"We  now  trace  back  the  stream  to  its  source.  "We  commenced  with 
Schiller's  maturest  Poems — we  close  with  his  earliest.  The  contrast  between 
the  compositions  in  the  first  and  third  period  is  sufficiently  striking.  In  the 
former  tnere  is  more  fire  and  action — more  of  that  lavish  and  exuberant 
energy  which  characterised  the  earlier  tales  of  Lord  Bjrron,  and  redeemed, 
in  that  wonderful  master  of  animated  and  nervous  style,  a  certain  poverty  of 
conception  by  a  vigour  andgtisto  of  execution,  which  no  English  poet,  per- 
haps, nas  ever  surpassed.  In  his  noems  lies  the  life,  and  beats  the  heart,  of 
Schiller.  They  conduct  us  through  the  various  stages  of  his  spiiitual  educa- 
tion, and  indicate  each  step  in  the  progress.  In  this  division,  efort  is  no 
less  discernible  than  power — both  in  language  and  thought  there  is  a  struggle 
at  something  not  yet  achieved,  and  not,  perhaps,  even  yet  definite  and 
distinct  to  the  poet  himself.  Here  may  be  traced,  though  softened  by  the 
charm  of  genius  (which  softens  all  things),  the  splendid  errors  that  belong 
to  a  passionate  youth,  and  that  give  such  distorted  grandeur  to  the  giant 
melom*ame  of  "The  Bobbers."  But  here  are  to  be  traced  also,  and  in  far 
clearer  characters,  the  man's  strong  heart,  essentially  human  in  its  sym- 
pathies— ^the  thoughtful  and  earnest  intellect  giving  ample  promise  of  all  it 
was  destined  to  receive.  In  these  earlier  poems,  extravagance  is  sufficiently 
noticeable — yet  never  the  sickly  eccentricities  of  diseased  weakness,  but  the 
exuberant  overflowings  of  a  young  Titan's  strength.  There  is  a  distinction, 
which  our  critics  do  not  always  notice,  between  the  extravagance  of  a  great 
genius,  and  the  affectation  of  a  pretty  poet: 

HECTOR  AlSro  ANDROMACHE. 

[This  and  the  following  poem  are,  with  some  alterations,  introduced  in  the 

Play  of  "  The  Robbers."] 

ANDROMACHE. 

Will  Hector  leave  me  for  the  fatal  plain, 
Where,  fierce  with,  vengeance  for  Patroclns  slain. 

Stalks  Peleus*  ruthless  son  ? 
Who,  when  thou  glid'st  amid  the  dark  abodes. 
To  hurl  the  spear  and  to  revere  the  Gods, 

Shall  teach  thine  Orphan  One  ? 

HECTOR. 

Woman  and  wife  beloved — cease  thy  tears  ; 
My  soul  is  nerved — ^the  war-clang  in  my  ears  ! 

Be  mine  in  life  to  stand 
Troy's  bulwark ! — fighting  for  our  hearths,  to  go 
In  death,  exulting  to  the  streams  below, 

Slain  for  my  father-land  ! 
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ANDBOMACHE. 

No  more  I  hear  thy  martial  footsteps  fall — 
Thine  arms  shall  hang,  dull  trophies,  on  the  wall — 

Fallen  the  stem  of  Troy ! 
Thou  go'st  where  slow  Cocytus  wanders — where 
Love  sinks  in  Lethe,  and  the  sunless  air 

Is  dark  to  light  and  joy ! 

HECTOR. 

Longing  and  thought — ^yea,  all  I  feel  and  think 
May  in  the  silent  afoth  of  Lethe  sink, 

But  my  love  not ! 
Hark,  the  wild  swarm  is  at  the  walls ! — I  hear ! 
Gird  on  my  sword^Belov'd  one,  dry  the  tear — 

Lethe  for  love  is  not ! 


AMALIA. 

Fair  as  an  angel  from  his  blessed  hall* — 

Of  every  fairest  youth  the  fairest  he  ! 
Heaven-mild  his  look,  as  maybeams  when  they  fall, 

Or  shine  reflected  from  a  clear  blue  sea ! 
His  kisses — feelings  rife  with  paradise  ! 

Ev'n  as  two  flames,  one  on  the  other  driven — 
Ev'n  as  two  harp-tones  their  melodious  sighs 

Blend  in  some  music  that  seems  born  of  heaven — 

So  rush*d,  mix'd,  melted  life  with  life  united ! 

Lips,  cheeks  bum'd,  trembled — soul  to  soul  was  won  ! 
And  earth  and  heaven  seem'd  chaos,  as,  delighted. 

Earth — heaven  were  blent  round  the  beloved  one ! 
Now,  he  is  gone !  vainly  and  wearily 

Groans  the  full  heart,  the  yearning  sorrow  flows — 
Gone  !  and  all  zest  of  life,  in  one  long  sigh, 

Goes  with  him  where  he  goes. 

•  nteraUy,  Wallialla. 
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A  FUNERAL  FANTASIB. 

I. 

Pale,  at  its  ghastly  noon, 
Panses  above  the  death-still  wood — ^the  moon ; 
The  nighfc-sprite,  sighing,  through  the  dim  air  stirs ; 

The  clouds  descend  in  rain ; 

Monming,  the  wan  stars  wane, 
Flickering  like  dying  lamps  in  sepulchres  ! 
Haggard  as  spectres — vision-like  and  dumb, 

Dark  with  the  pomp  of  Death,  and  moving  slow, 
Towards  that  sad  lair  the  pale  Procession  come 

Where  the  Grave  closes  on  the  Night  below. 


11. 

With  dim,  deep-sunken  eye, 
Crutch'd  on  his  staff,  who  trembles  tottering  by  P 
As  wrung  from  out  the  shattered  heart,  one  groan 

Breaks  the  deep  hush  alone ! 
Crnsh'd  by  the  iron  Fate,  he  seems  to  gather 

AU  life's  last  strength  to  stagger  to  the  bier, 
And  hearken — Do  those  cold  lips  murmur  "  Father  ?  " 

The  sharp  rain,  drizzling  through  that  place  of  fear, 
Pierces  the  bones  gnaw'd  fleshless  by  despair. 
And  the  heart's  horror  stirs  the  silver  hair. 


III. 

Fresh  bleed  the  fiery  wounds 

Through  all  that  agonizing  heart  undone — 
Still  on  the  voiceless  lips  "  my  Father  "  sounds, 

And  still  the  childless  Father  murmurs  "  Son !  " 
Ice-cold — ice-^cold,  in  that  white  shroud  he  lies — 

Thy  sweet  and  golden  dreams  all  vanished  there— 
The  sweet  and  golden  name  of  "  Father  "  dies 

Into  thy  curse, — ^ice-cold — ^ice-cold — ^he  lies  ! 


Dead,  what  thy  life's  delight  and  Eden  were  ! 


A  PIOTEEAL  FANTASIE. 


I 


Mild,  as  wlien,  fresh  frota  tbo  arma  of  Aurora, 

While  the  air  like  Elysium  is  smiling  above, 
Steep'd  in  rose-breathing  odours,  the  darling  of  Floni 

Wantons  over  the  blooms  on  his  winglets  of  love. — 
So  gay,  o'er  the  meads,  went  bis  footsteps  in  bliaa, 

The  silver  wave  niu-ror'd  the  smile  of  his  face; 
Delight,  like  a  flame,  kindled  up  at  hia  kiss. 

And  the  heart  of  tbo  maid  was  the  prey  of  his  chase. 


Boldly  he  sprang  to  the  strJie  of  the  world. 

As  a  deer  to  the  mountain-top  carelessly  springB ; 
Aa  an  eagle  whose  plumes  to  the  sun  are  nnfnri'd. 

Sweet  his  Hope  round  the  Heaven  on  its  Umitiess  v 
Proud  as  a  war-horse  that  chafes  at  tbo  rein, 

That,  kingly,  exults  in  the  storm  of  the  brave ; 
That  throws  to  the  wind  the  wild  stream  of  its  mane. 

Strode  he  forth  by  the  prinea  and  the  slave  I 


I 


Life,  like  a  spring-day,  serene  and  divine. 

In  the  star  of  the  moniing  went  by  aa  a  trance ; 
His  murmurs  he  drown'd  in  the  gold  of  the  wine, 

And  bis  sorrows  were  borne  on  the  wave  of  the  dance. 
Worlds  lay  cocceal'd  in  the  hopes  of  his  youth  ! — 

WJion  once  he  shall  ripen  to  Manhood  and  Fame  ! 
Fond  Father  esult ! — In  the  germs  of  his  youth 

What  har7est8  are  destined  for  Manhood  and  Fame ! 


Not  to  be  v^as  that  Manhood ! — The  death-beU  is  knelling, 

The  hinge  of  the  death-vanlt  ereaka  harsh  on  the  ears — 
fiow  dismal,  0  Death,  is  the  place  of  thy  dwelling ! 

Not  to  be  was  that  Manhood ! — Flow  on  bitter  tears ! 
Go,  beloved,  thy  path  to  the  snn. 

Rise,  world  upon  world,  with  the  perfect  to  rest ; 
Go — quaff  the  delight  which  thy  spirit  baa  won. 

And  escape  from  our  grief  in  the  Halls  of  the  Blest. 
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Till. 

Again  (in  that  thought  what  a  healing  is  fonnd !) 

To  meet  in' the  Eden  to  which  thou  art  fled ! — 
Hark,  the  coffin  sinks  down  with  a  dnll,  snllen  sonnd, 

And  the  ropes  rattle  over  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 
And  we  cling  to  each  other  ! — 0  Grave,  he  is  thine ! 

The  eye  tells  the  woe  that  is  mute  to  the  ears — 
And  we  dare  to  resent  what  we  grudge  to  resign, 

Till  the  heart's  sinful  murmur  is  choked  in  its  tears. 

Pale  at  its  ghastly  noon, 
Pauses  above  the  death-stUl  wood — the  moon ! 
The  night-sprite,  sighing,  through  the  dim  air  stirs : 

The  clouds  descend  in  rain ; 

Mourning,  the  wan  stars  wane, 
Flickering  like  dying  lamps  in  sepulchres. 
The  dull  clods  swell  into  the  sullen  mound ! 

Earth,  one  look  yet  upon  the  prey  we  gave ! 
The  Grave  locks  up  the  treasure  it  has  found; 
Higher  and  higher  swells  the  sullen  mound — 

Never  gives  back  the  Grave  ! 


FANTASIE  TO  LAUEA. 


What,  Laura,  say,  the  vortex  that  can  draw 

Body  to  body  in  its  strong  control ; 
Beloved  Laura,  what  the  charmed  law 

That  to  the  soul  attracting  plucks  the  soul  ? 
It  is  the  charm  that  rolls  the  stars  on  high. 

For  ever  round  the  sun's  majestic  blaze — 
When,  gay  as  children  round  their  parent,  fly 

Their  circling  dances  in  delighted  maze. 
Still,  every  star  that  glides  its  gladsome  course, 

Thirstily  drinks  the  luminous  golden  rain ; 
Drinks  the  fresh  vigour  from  the  fiery  source, 

As  limbs  imbibe  life's  motion  from  the  brain  ; 
With  sunny  motes,  the  sunny  motes  united 

Harmonious  lustre  both  receive  and  give. 
Love  spheres  with  spheres  still  interchange  delighted. 

Only  through  love  the  starry  systems  live. 


I 


PANTA8TE  TO  liATJBA.  8S0 

Take  love  from.  Nature's  imiverao  of  wonder, 

Each  jarring  eacli,  niahes  the  mighty  All. 
Soe,  back  to  Chaos  shock'd,  Creation  thuader ; 

Weep,  starrj  Nowton — weep  tlie  giant  fall ! 
Take  from  the  spirituai  Bchenje  that  Power  away. 

And  the  Btill'd  body  ahrinks  to  Death's  abode. - 
Never — love  not  — would  blooms  revive  for  May, 

And,  love  extinct,  all  life  were  dead  to  God. 
And  what  tho  charm  that  at  "mj  Laura's  kiss. 

Poors  the  diviner  brightness  to  the  cheek ; 
Makes  the  heart  bound  more  swiftly  to  its  blisa, 

And  bids  the  mshing  blood  the  magnet  seek  ? — 
Ont  from  their  bounds  swell  nerve,  and  pulse,  and  sense, 

The  veins  in  tnmult  wonld  their  ahoiM  o'erflow  ; 
Body  to  body  rapt — and,  cbarmEd  thence, 

Soul  drawn  to  soul  tvith  intermingled  glow. 

Mighty  alike  to  sway  tho  flow  and  ebb 

Of  the  inanimate  Matter,  or  to  m.ovB 
The  nerves  that  weave  the  Ai-aohnSan  web 

Of  Sentient  Life — rnles  all-pervading  Love  I 
I    Ev'n  in  the  Moral  World,  embrace  and  meet 

Emotions — Gladness  clasps  the  eKtremo  of  Care; 
1  And  Sorrow,  at  tho  worst,  npon  the  sweet 

Breast  of  yonng  Hope,  ia  thaw'd  from  its  di;B]iair. 
Of  sister-kin  to  mulancholy  Woe, 

VoluptaoQs  Pleaanre  cornea,  and  happy  eyes 
Delivered  of  tho  tears,  their  children,  glow 

Lustrons  as  sanbeams — and  tho  Darkncas  flies !  * 

"  L'lid  tnlbunden  von  den  gold'ntn  Kindom 

StraliU  das  Augc  Sonncnprocht. 

fichillur,  in  bia  cBilier  poems,  Btrives  after  poetry  in  exprvfiidon,  at  our  young 

imitBlora  of  BhcUcy  nnd  KcBtsa  do,  sancitioiiud  generally  by  our  uriliua,  who 

Juote  aiith  eipressionc  ia  italioa  nith  three  notes  of  udmirHllan  '.  He  hxie, 
ir  iustnnce,  ceiIIb  team  "  the  Qoldon  ChildiGn  of  the  Eye."  In  his  Intor 
posms  Bohiller  had  s.  much  better  nolian  o(  true  biauly  of  diction.  Tha 
.gcnersl  meBniiig  of  tbia  poom  ie  very  obiouio,  but  it  seenii  tn  imply  that 
XiOTa  liiln  nil  things  in  ttie  inanimate  or  ammutc  creitlinn ;  thnl,  ertin  in 
tits  moral  world,  oppoaito  emotions  or  piinciplBS  miiet  and  embnuu  ench 
olhsr.  The  idea  is  pushud  iutu  on  exlravacuiii.!U  aalm«l  to  the  joutJi,  and 
rodeomoil  by  the  paBsion,  of  Ou.-  Author.  But  the  connuijling  llnkg  are  so 
ileodw,  Day,  eo  iiL-quently  omilteii,  in  the  origimtl,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  MUl^liroMi  in  muiy  of  the  eIiiuuu  is  BUolulely  necoBaury  to  fupply  them, 
And  nmdoi  Uto  general  Eonse  «ui  »pij'It  of  Ilie  pocin  intcUiijiDle  to  the 
'£iig1is1i  ruHli^. 
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The  same  great  Law  of  Sympathy  is  given 

To  Evil  as  to  Good,  and  if  we  swell 
The  da^  account  that  life  incurs  with  Heaven, 

'Tis  that  oup  Vices  are  thy  Wooers,  Hell ! 
In  turn  those  Vices  are  embraced  by  Shame 

And  fell  Remorse,  the  twin  Eumenides. 
Danger  still  clings  in  fond  embrace  to  Fame, 

Mounts  on  her  wing,  and  flies  where'er  she  flees. 
Destruction  marries  its  dark  self  to  Pride, 

Envy  to  Fortune :  when  Desire  most  charms, 
'Tis  that  her  brother  Death  is  by  her  side. 

For  him  she  opens  those  voluptuous  arms. 
The  very  Future  to  the  Past  but  flies 

Upon  the  wings  of  Love — as  I  to  thee ; 
O,  long  swift  Saturn,  with  unceasing  sighs, 

Hath  sought  his  distant  bride.  Eternity ! 
When — so  I  heard  the  oracle  declare — 

When  Saturn  once  shall  clasp  that  bride  sublime. 
Wide-blazing  worlds  shall  light  his  nuptials  there — 

*Tis  thus  Eternity  shall  wed  with  Time. 
In  those  shall  be  our  nuptials !  ours  to  share 

That  bridenight,  waken'd  by  no  jealous  sun ; 
Since  Time,  Creation,  Nature,  but  declare 

Love, — ^in  our  love  rejoice,  Beloved  One ! 


TO  LAURA  PLAYING. 

When  o*er  the  chords  thy  fingers  steal, 
A  soulless  statue  now  I  feel. 

And  now  a  soul  set  free  ! 
Sweet  Sovereign !  ruling  over  death  and  life — 
Seizes  the  heart,  in  a  voluptuous  strife 

As  with  a  thousand  strings — the  Sorcery  !  * 

Then  the  vassal  airs  that  woo  thee. 
Hush  their  low  breath  hearkening  to  thee. 

•  "The  Sorcery."— In  the  original,  Schiller,  with  very  qucstionablt 
taste,  compares  Laura  to  a  conjuror  of  tiie  name  of  Philadelphia,  who 
exhibited  before  Frederick  the  Great. 
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In  delight  and  in  devotion, 
Pausing  from  her  whirling  motion, 
Natnre,  in  enchanted  calm, 
Silently  drinks  the  floating  balm. 
Sorceress,  her  heart  with  thy  tone 
Chaining — -as  thine  eyes  my  own  ! 

O'er  the  transport-tumnlt  driven, 

Doth  the  music  gliding  swim  ; 
From  the  strings,  as  from  their  heaven. 

Burst  the  new-bom  Seraphim. 
As  when  from  Chaos'  giant  arms  set  free, 
*Mid  the  Creation-storm,  exultingly 
Sprang  sparkling  thro'  the  dark  the  Orbs  of  Light- 
So  streams  the  rich  tone  in  melodious  might. 

Soft  gliding  now,  as  when  o'er  pebbles  glancing. 

The  silver  wave  goes  dancing ; 
Now  with  majestic  swell,  and  strong. 
As  thunder  peals  in  organ- tones  along ; 

And  now  with  stormy  gush. 
As  down  the  rock,  in  foam,  the  whirling  torrents  rush ; 
To  a  whisper  now 

Melts  it  amorously. 
Like  the  breeze  through  the  bough 
Of  the  aspen  tree ; 
Heavily  now,  and  with  a  mournful  breath,' 
Like  midnight's  wind  along  those  wastes  of  death, 
Where  Awe  the  wail  of  ghosts  lamenting  hears. 
And  slow  Cocytus  trails  the  stream  whose  waves  are  tears. 

Speak,  maiden,  speak  ! — Oh,  art  thou  one  of  those 
Spirits  more  lofty  than  our  region  knows  ? 
Should  we  in  thine  the  mother-language  seek 
Souls  in  Elysium  speak  ? 


1^ 
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TO  LAURA. 

(eaptuee.) 

Laura — above  this  world  methinks  I  fly, 
And  feel  the  glow  of  some  May-lighted  sky, 

When  thy  looks  beam  on  mine ! 
And  my  sonl  drinks  a  more  ethereal  air, 
When  mine  own  shape  I  see  reflected,  there, 

In  those  blue  eyes  of  thine  1 
A  lyre-sound  from  the  Paradise  afar, 
A  narp-note  trembling  from  some  gracious  star, 

Seems  the  wild  ear  to  fill ; 
And  my  muse  feels  the  Golden  Shepherd-hours, 
When  from  thy  lips  the  silver  music  pours 

Slow,  as  against  its  will 
I  see  the  young  Loves  flutter  on  the  wing — 
Move  the  charm'd  trees,  as  when  the  Thracian's  string 

Wild  life  to  forests  gave ; 
Swifter  the  globe's  swift  circle  seems  to  fly, 
When  in  the  whirling  dance  thou  glidest  by, 

Light  as  a  happy  wave. 
Thy  looks,  when  there  Love's  smiles  their  gladness  wreathe, 
Could  life  itself  to  lips  of  marble  breathe. 

Lend  rocks  a  pulse  divine ; 
Reading  thine  eyes — my  veriest  life  but  seems 
Made  up  and  fashioned  from  my  wildest  dreams, — 

Laura,  sweet  Laura,  mine! 


TO  LAURA. 

(the  mtsteby  of  eeminiscence.)* 

Who,  and  what  gave  to  me  the  wish  to  woo  thee — 
Still,  lip  to  lip,  to  cling  for  aye  unto  thee  ? 
Who  made  thy  glances  to  my  soul  the  link — 
Who  bade  me  bum  thy  very  breath  to  drink — 
My  life  in  thine  to  sink  ? 

•  This  most  exquisite  loye-poem  is  founded  on  the  Platonic  notion,  that 
souls  were  united  in  a  pre-existent  state,  that  love  is  the  yearning  of  the 
spirit  to  reunite  with  the  spirit  with  whicn  it  formerly  made  one — ^and  which 
it  discovers  on  earth.  The  idea  has  often  been  mad!e  subservient  to  poetry, 
l)ut  never  with  so  earnest  and  elaborate  a  beauty. 


TO    LAURA. 
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Aefrom  the  conqneror's  unresiated  glaive, 
Flies,  without  strife  sabdned,  the  readj  slave— • 
So,  when  to  life's  unguarded  lort,  I  see 
Thy  gaze  draw  near  and  near  triumphantly — 

Yields  not  my  soul  to  thee  ? 
Why  from  its  lord  doth  tfiua  my  soul  depart? — 
la  it  because  its  native  home  thou  art? 
Or  were  they  brothers  in  the  days  of  yoro, 
Twin-bonnd,  both  souls,  and  in  the  links  they  bore 

Sigh  to  be  bound  once  more  ? 
Wore  once  our  beiflga  blent  and  intertwining, 
And  therefore  still  my  heart  for  thine  is  pining  ? 
Knew  we  the  light  of  soma  estingnished  aun — 
The  joys  remote  of  some  bright  realm  undone, 

Where  once  our  souls  were  Onf.  ? 
Tee,  it  is  so ! — And  thoa  wert  bound  to  me 
In  the  long-vanish'd  Eld  otemally ! 
In  the  dark  troubled  tablets  which  enroll 
The  Past — my  Mnae  beheld  this  blessed  scroll — 

"  One  with  thy  love  my  sonl ! " 
Ob  yes,  I  learn 'd  in  awe,  when  gazing  there, 
How  onco  one  bright  inaeparate  life  we  were, 
How  once,  one  glorious  essence  as  a  God, 
Unmeaaared  space  our  chainless  footsteps  trod — 

All  Natnre  our  abode ! 
Konnd  ua,  in  waters  of  delight,  for  ever 
Volnptnons  How'd  the  heavenly  Nectar  river ; 
We  were  the  master  of  the  seal  of  things, 
And  where  the  annahine  bathed  Truth's  monntain-epringa 

Qoiver'd  our  glancing  wings. 
Weep  for  the  godlike  life  we  lost  afar — 
Weep !- — thou  and  I  its  scatter'd  fragments  are ; 
And  still  the  uuconquer'd  yearning  wo  retain — 
Sigh  to  restore  the  rapture  and  the  reign, 

And  grow  divine  again. 
And  therefore  came  to  me  the  wish  to  woo  thee — 
Still,  lip  to  lip,  to  cling  for  aye  unto  thee  ; 
Tftt'e  made  thy  glances  to  my  soul  the  link — 
This  made  me  burn  thy  very  breath  to  drink — 

My  life  in  thine  to  sick  : 
And  therefore,  as  hefore  the  conqueror's  glaive. 
Flies,  without  strife  subdued,  the  ready  slave. 
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So,  wlien  to  life's  tingiiarded  fort,  I  see 

Thy  gaze  draw  near  and  near  triumphantly — 

Yieldeth  my  soul  to  thee ! 
Therefore  my  soul  doth  from  its  lord  depart, 
BecausBy  beloved,  its  native  home  thou  art ; 
Because  the  twins  recall  the  links  they  bore. 
And  soul  with  soul,  in  the  sweet  kiss  of  yore, 

Meets  and  unites  once  more ! 
Thou  too — ^Ah,  there  thy  gaze  upon  me  dwells, 
And  thy  young  blush  the  tender  answer  tells ; 
Yes !  with  the  dear  relation  still  we  thrill. 
Both  lives — tho*  exiles  from  the  homeward  hill — 

One  life — all  glowing  still ! 


MELANCHOLY;  TO  LAUEA. 

I. 

Lauba  !  a  sunrise  seems  to  break 

Where'er  thy  happy  looks  may  glow, 
Joy  sheds  its  roses  o'er  thy  cheek, 
Thy  tears  themselves  do  but  bespeak 

The  rapture  whence  they  flow : 
Blest  youth  to  whom  those  tears  are  given- 
The  tears  that  change  his  earth  to  heaven ; 
His  best  reward  those  melting  eyes — 
For  him  new  suns  are  in  the  skies  I 


n. 

Thy  soul — a  crystal  river  passing, 
Silver-clear,  and  sunbeam-glassing, 
Mays  into  bloom  sad  Autumn  by  thee ; 
Night  and  desert,  if  they  spy  thee. 
To  gardens  laugh — ^with  daylight  shine, 
Lit  by  those  happy  smiles  of  thine  1 
Dark  with  cloud  the  Future  far 
Goldens  itself  beneath  thy  star. 


MELANCHOLY  ;   TO  LAURA. 

SmirBt  tlion  to  see  the  Harmony 
Of  charm  the  laws  of  Nature  keep  ? 

Alaa  !  to  me  the  Harmony 
Brings  only  cause  to  weep! 


Holds  not  Hades  its  domain 

Underneath  thia  earth  of  ootb  P 
Under  Palace,  under  Fane, 

Uaderuoath  the  cloud-capt  Towers  ? 
S '  ately  cities  soar  and  spread 
O'er  your  mouldering  bones,  yo  Dead ! 
Prom  coiTuptioH,  from  decay. 

Springs  yon  clove  pink's  fragrant  bloom  ; 
Yon  gay  waters  wind  their  way 

From  the  Lollowe  of  a  tomb. 


Prom  the  Planets  then  may'at  know 
All  the  chango  that  shifts  below, 
Fled — beneath  that  zone  of  rays. 
Pled  to  Night  a  thousand  Mays  ; 
Thrones  a  thousand— rising — sinking, 
Earth  from  thousand  slaughters  drinking 
Blood  profusely  pour'd  as  watei- ; — 
Of  the  sceptre — of  the  slaughter — 
Wouldst  thou  know  what  trace  remaineth  ? 
Seek  them  where  the  dark  king  reigneth  ! 


Scarce  thine  eye  can  ope  and  close 

Ero  Life's  dying  sunset  glows  ; 

Sinking  sadden  from  its  pride 

Into  Death — the  Lethe  tide. 

Ask'st  thou  whence  thy  beauties  rise  ? 

Boastflsfc  thou  those  radiant  eyes  ? — 

Or  that  cheek  in  roses  dy'd  ? 

All  their  beanty  (thought  of  sorrow  !) 

From  the  brittle  mould  they  bon'ow. 

Heavy  interest  in  the  tomb 

For  the  brief  loan  of  the  bloom, 
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For  the  beauty  of  the  Day, 
Death,  the  Usurer,  thou  must  pay, 
In  the  long  to-morrow ! 

VI. 

Maiden ! — Death's  too  strong  for  scorn ; 

In  the  cheek  the  fairest.  He 

But  the  fairest  throne  doth  see ; 
Though  the  roses  of  the  mom 
Weave  the  veil  by  Beauty  worn — 
Aye,  beneath  that  broidered  curtain, 
Stands  the  Archer  stem  and  certain ! 
Maid — thy  Visionary  hear — 
Trust  the  wild  one  as  the  seer. 
When  he  tells  thee  that  thine  eye. 

While  it  beckons  to  the  wooer, 
Only  lureth  yet  more  nigh 

Death,  the  dark  undoer  ! 

VII. 

Every  ray  shed  from  thy  beauty 

Wastes  the  life-lamp  while  it  beams, 
And  the  pulse's  playful  duty, 

And  the  blue  veins'  merry  streams, 
Sport  and  run  unto  the  pall — 
Creatures  of  the  Tyrant,  all  1 
As  the  vtrind  the  rainbow  shatters. 
Death  thy  bright  smiles  rends  and  scatters, 
Smile  and  rainbow  leave  no  traces ; — 
From  the  spring-time's  laughing  graces. 
From  all  life,  as  from  its  germ, 
Grows  the  revel  of  the  worm ! 

vin. 

Woe,  I  see  the  wild  wind  wreak 
Its  wrath  upon  thy  rosy  bloom, 

Winter  plough  thy  rounded  cheek. 
Cloud  and  darkness  close  in  gloom ; 

Blackening  over,  and  for  ever. 

Youth's  serene  and  silver  river ! 

Love  alike  and  Beauty  o'er. 

Lovely  and  belov'd  do  more  I 
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IX. 

Maiden,  an  oak  that  soars  on  high, 

And  scorns  the  whirlwind's  breath, 
Behold  thy  Poet's  jonth  defy 
The  blunted  dart  of  Death  ! 
His  gaze  as  ardent  as  the  light 

That  shoots  athwart  the  Heaven, 
His  soul  yet  fiercer  than  the  light 
In  the  Eternal  Heaven 
Of  Him,  in  whom  as  in  an  ocean-surge 
Creation  ebbs  and  flows — and  worlds  arise  and  merge ! 
Thro'  Nature  steers  the  Poet's  thought  to  find 
No  fear  but  this — one  barrier  to  the  Mind  ? 


X. 

And  dost  thou  glory  so  to  think  ? 

And  heaves  thy  bosom  ? — ^Woe ! 
This  Cup,  which  lures  him  to  the  brink, 
As  if  Divinity  to  drink — 

Has  poison  in  its  flow  !  • 

Wretched,  oh.  Wretched,  they  who  trust 
To  strike  the  God-spark  from  the  dust ! 
The  mightiest  tone  the  Music  knows. 

But  breaks  the  harp-string  with  the  sound ; 
And  Grenius,  still  the  more  it  glows. 
But  wastes  the  lamp  whose  life  bestows 

The  light  it  sheds  around. 
Soon  from  existence  dragg'd  away, 
The  watchful  gaoler  grasps  his  prey ; 
Vowed  on  the  altar  of  the  abused  fure, 
The  spirits  I  raised  against  myself  conspire ! 
Let — ^yes,  I  feel  it — ^two  short  springs  away 

Pass  on  their  rapid  flight ; 
And  life's  faint  spark  shall,  fleeting  from  the  clay, 

Merge  in  the  Fount  of  Light ! 

XI. 

And  weep'st  thou,  Laura  ? — ^be  thy  tears  forbid ; 
Wouldst  thou  my  lot,  life's  dreariest  years  amid. 
Protract  and  doom  ? — ^No ;  sinner,  dry  thy  tears  ! 
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Wouldst  thou,  whose  eyes  beheld  the  eagle  wing 
Of  my  bold  youth  through  air's  dominion  spring, 
Mark  my  sad  age  (life'a  tale  of  glory  done) — 
Crawl  on  the  sod  and  tremble  in  the  sun  ? 
Hear  the  dull  frozen  heart  condemn  the  flame 
That  as  from  Heaven  to  youth's  blithe  bosom  came; 
And  see  the  blind  eyes  loathing  turn  from  all 
The  lovely  sins  Age  curses  to  recall  ? 

Let  me  die  young  ! — sweet  sinner,  dry  thy  tears ! 
Yes,  let  the  flower  be  gathered  in  its  bloom ! 
And  thou,  young  Genius,  with  the  brows  of  gloom, 

Quench   thou   Life's  torch,  while  yet  the  flame   is 
strong ! 
Ev*n  as  the  curtain  falls ;  while  still  the  scene 
Most  thrills  the  hearts  which  have  its  audience  been  ; 
As  fleet  the  shadows  from  the  stage — ^and  long 
When  all  is  o'er,  lingers  the  breathless  throng  ! 


THE  INFANTICIDE. 


I. 


Hark  where  the  bells  toll,  chiming,  dull  and  steady. 

The   clock's   slow   hand    hath  reach'd  the  appointed 
time. 
Well,  be  it  so — ^prepare,  my  soul  is  ready, 

Companions  of  the  Grave — the  rest  for  crime ! 
Now  take,  0  world !  my  last  farewell — ^receiving 

My  parting  kisses — in  these  tears  they  dwell ! 
Sweet  are  thy  poisons  while  we  taste  believing. 

Now  we  are  quits — heart-poisoner,  f are-thee-well ! 

n. 

Farewell,  ye  suns  that  once  to  joy  invited, 

Changea  for  the  mould  beneath  the  funeral  shade ; 
Farewell,  farewell,  thou  rosy  Time  delighted, 

Luring  to  soft  desire  the  careless  maid. 
Pale  gossamers  of  gold,  farewell,  sweet-dreaming 

Fancies — the  children  that  an  Eden  bore ! 
Blossoms  that  died  while  Dawn  itself  was  gleaming, 

Opening  in  happy  sunlight  never  more. 
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III. 

Swanlike  the  robe  whicli  Innocence  bestowing, 

Deck'd  with  the  virgin  favours,  rosy  fair, 
In  the  gay  time  when  many  a  young  rose  glowing. 

Blushed  through  the  loose  train  of  the  amber  hair. 
Woe,  woe !  as  white  the  robe  that  decks  me  now — 

The  shroud-like  robe  Hell's  destin'd  victim  wears  ; 
Still  shall  the  fillet  bind  this  burning  brow — 

That  sable  braid  the  Doomsman's  hand  prepares  I 

IV. 

Weep  ye,  who  never  fell — for  whom,  unerring, 

The  soul's  white  lilies  keep  their  virgin  hue. 
Ye  who  when  thoughts  so  danger-sweet  are  stirring, 

Take  the  stem  strength  that  Nature  gives  the  few  ! 
Woe,  for  too  human  was  this  fond  heart's  feeling — 

Feeling  ! — ^my  sin's  avenger  *  doom'd  to  be ; 
Woe — for  the  false  man's  arm  around  mo  stealing, 

Stole  the  lull'd  Virtue,  charm'd  to  sleep,  from  me. 

V. 

Ah,  he  perhaps  shall,  round  another  sighing, 

(Forgot  the  serpents  stinging  at  my  breast,) 
Gaily,  when  I  in  the  dumb  grave  am  lying, 

Pour  the  warm  wish  or  speed  the  wanton  jest. 
Or  play,  perchance  with  his  new  maiden's  tresses. 

Answer  the  kiss  her  lip  enamour'd  brings. 
When  the  dread  block  the  head  he  cradled  presses, 

And  high  the  blood  his  kiss  once  f ever'd  springs. 

VI. 

Thee,  Francis,  Francis,t  league  on  league,  shall  follow 
The  death-dirge  of  the  Lucy  once  so  dear ; 

From  yonder  steeple,  dismal,  dull,  and  hollow, 
Shall  knell  the  warning  horror  on  thy  ear. 

♦  **  Und  Empfindung  soil  mein  Bichtschwert  seyn." 

A  line  of  great  vigour  in  the  original,  but  wMch,  if  literally  translated, 
would  seem  extravagant  in  EngUi^. 
t  Joseph,  in  the  originaL 
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On  thy  fresh  leman's  lips  when  Love  is  dawning, 
And  the  lisp'd  music  glides  from  that  sweet  well — 

Lo,  in  that  breast  a  red  wound  shall  be  yawning, 
And,  in  the  midst  of  rapture,  warn  oi  hell ! 

VII. 

Betrayer,  what !  thy  soul  relentless  closing 

To  grief — the  woman-shame  no  art  can  heal — 
To  that  small  life  beneath  my  heart  reposing ! 

Man,  man,  the  wild  beast  for  its  young  can  feel ! 
Proud  flew  the  sails — ^receding  from  the  land, 

I  watch'd  them  wanning  from  the  wistful  eye, 
Bound  the  gay  maids  on  Seine's  voluptuous  strand, 

Breathes  the  false  incense  of  his  fatal  sigh. 

VIII. 

And  there  the  Babe !  there,  on  the  mother's  bosom, 

Lull'd  in  its  sweet  and  golden  rest  it  lay. 
Fresh  in  life's  morning  as  a  rosy  blossom. 

It  smiled,  poor  harmless  one,  my  tears  away. 
Deathlike  yet  lovely,  every  feature  speaking 

In  such  dear  calm  and  beauty  to  my  sadness. 
And  cradled  still  the  mother's  heart,  in  breaking, 

The  soft'ning  love  and  the  despairing  madness. 

IX. 

"Woman,  where  is  my  father  ?  " — ^freezing  through  me, 

Lisp'd  the  mute  Innocence  with  thunder-sound ; 
"  Woman,  where  is  thy  husband  ?  " — call'd  unto  me, 

In  eveiV  look,  word,  whisper,  buying  round ! 
Alas,  for  thee,  there  is  no  father's  kiss ; — 

He  f  ondleth  other  children  on  his  knee. 
How  thou  wilt  curse  our  momentary  bliss, 

When  Bastard  on  thy  name  shall  branded  be ! 

X. 

Thy  mother — oh,  a  hell  her  heart  concealeth, 
Lone-sitting,  lone  in  social  Nature's  All ! 

Thirsting  for  that  glad  fount  thy  love  revealeth, 
While  still  thy  look  the  glad  lount  turns  to  gall. 


THE  INFANTICIDE, 

In  every  infant  cry  my  eonl  is  beark'ning, 
The  haunting  happiness  for  ever  o'er, 

And  all  the  bitterness  of  death  is  dark'ning 

The  heavenly  looks  that  smilod  miue  oyos  boforo. 


Hell,  if  my  siglit  those  looks  a  moment  misses — 

Hell,  when  my  sight  npon  those  looks  is  tnrn'd — 
The  avenging  furies  madden  in  fhii  kisBea, 

That  slept  in  his  what  time  my  lips  they  barn'd. 
Ont  from  their  graves  his  oaths  spoke  back  in  thunder ! 

The  perjury  stalk'd  like  murder  in  the  snu — 
For  ever — God!— sense,  reason,  soul,  snck  under — 

The  deed  was  done  ! 


Francis,  O  Francis !  league  on  league,  ahall  chase  thee 

The  shadows  hurrying  grimly  on  thy  flight — 
Still  with  their  icy  arms  they  shall  embrace  thee, 

And  mutter  thunder  in  thy  dream's  delight ! 
Down  from  the  soft  stars,  in  their  tranquil  glory. 

Shall  look  thy  dead  child  with  a  ghastly  stare ; 
That  shape  shall  hannt  thee  in  its  cerements  gory. 

And    BCOurgB    thee  back   from   heaven  —  its   homo 
there! 


Lifeless— how  lifeless! — see,  oh  see,  before  me 

It  lies  cold — stiff ! — 0  God  ! — and  with  that  blood 
I  feel,  as  swoops  the  dizzy  darkness  o'er  me. 

Mine  own  life  mingled — ebbing  in  the  flood — 
fiark,  at  the  door  they  knock — more  lond  within  me — 

More  awfnl  etill — its  sound  the  dread  heart  gavel 
Gladly  I  welcome  the  cold  arms  that  win  mo — 

Fire,  quench  thy  tortores  in  the  icy  grave  ! 


Francis — a  Ood  that  pardons  dwells  in.  heaven- 
Francis,  tho  sinner— yes — alio  pardons  thee — 

So  lot  my  wrongs  unto  the  earth  bo  given  : 

Flame  seize  the  wood ! — it  burns — it  kindles — seu  ' 
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There — there  hia  letters  cast — behold  are  ashes — 
Hia  TOwa — the  conquering  fire  consnmeB  them  hure : 

Tlis  kisses — see— see  all — all  are  only  ashes — 
All,  all — the  all  that  once  on  earth  were  dear! 


Ti-nat  not  the  rosos  which  yonr  yonth  enjnyeth, 

Sisters,  to  man's  faith,  changeful  as  the  moon  ! 
Beauty  to  me  brought  guilt — its  bloom,  destroyeth : 

Lo,  in  tho  jadgraent  court  I  curae  the  boon : 
Tears  in  the  headsman's  gaito — what  tears  ? — 'tis  spoken ! 

Quick,  bind  mine  eyes— all  soon  shall  be  forgot — 
Doomsman — tho  lily  bast  thou  never  broken  ? 

Pale  Doomsman — trembte  not ! 

Tho  poem  wc  lidiv  just  toncluducl  waa  greatly  adaiired  at  the  time  of  its 
first  pubUcation,  aud  it  bo  far  eseela  in  art  moat  of  the  earlier  efl'urt*  by  the 
autlior,  dmt  it  nttiuiig  one  uf  the  lughcat  secrete  in  true  pathoa ; — it  preducea 
iutercst  for  the  eriminal  while  creatiiig  terror  for  the  crimt,  Thia,  indeed, 
is  a  iriuniph  in  art  never  HchiBVod  but  b;  tha  bighcBt  geniua.  The  iof^jdor 
■writer,  when  venturing  upon  the  grandest  stage  of  passion  (which  nnqucs- 


lo  theei 


in  tho  dcbneation  of  great  guilt  us  of  horoic  virtue),  falls 
either  of  gildiog  the  crime,  in  order  to  produce  ejinpauiy  for 
ir,  in  tho  spirit  of  a  apurioua  morality,  of  involving  both  or" — 


QUd  criminal  in  a  i^ommon  odium.  It  is  to  diseriminBlion  between  the  doer 
Hnd  the  deed,  tliat  we  ove  the  sublimest  revelatioua  of  the  hmnan  heart : 
iu  this  diseriiuinatiDu  lies  the  key  to  the  emotions  produced  by  the  (Eduiiia 
and  Macbeth.  In  tho  brief  poem  before  ua  a  whole  drama  is  comprohmided. 
MarvellouB  is  tho  compli-tcnoss  of  the  picturea  it  presents— its  master}'  over 
omotiona  the  laoat  oppi^te — ita  Qdtlity  to  nature  in  its  oxpoBition  of  tJie 
disordered  and  dESp^iiring  mind  in  which  tendcmeas  becomes  cruelly,  and 


Be  for  ei 


self  into 


ct  employed,  though  admirable  of  ita  kind,  alill  falla  short  of  the 
perfection  which,  in  his  later  works,  Schiller  aspired  lo  achieve,  viz.  the 
point  at  which  Ami  ceases.  The  tears  which  Tragic  Patbos,  when  purcat 
and  most  elevated,  oalla  forth,  ought  not  to  he  teara  of  pain.  In  the  ideal 
world,  as  Schillvr  haa  inculcated,  oven  boitOw  should  bkro  i1«  nhaiin—Hll 
that  barcDwe,  all  thnt  revolts,  belongs  but  to  that  itiferior  school  in  whioh 
Schmer'a  fiery  youth  formed  itself  for  nobler  gradea— tho  Behool  of  »  Storm 
and  Pressure''  (Sturm  und  Drang,  na  the  (jermane  have  expressively 
dcBcribBd  it) .  If  the  reader  will  compare  Schillor's  poem  of  the  "  In- 
fantiddo,"  with  the  pasaages  which  represent  a  similar  crime  in  tho  Medea 
(nnd  tho  author  of  "  W^loDBloin"  deserves  eomiiariaon  even  with  the 
Euripides) ,  he  will  sec  the  diatinclion  between  the  art  that  seeks  an  eUtattd 
emohon,  and  the  art  which  is  satisGed  with  creating  an  Meiue  one.  In 
Euripides,  the  detail — the  reality — all  that  can  degrade  terror  into  pain — 
aro  loftily  diaioisaed.  The  Titan  grandeur  of  the  Sorceress  removes  us  from 
loo  close  an  approach  to  the  crime  of  the  annatural  Mother— the  emotion  of 
pity  changes  into  awe— just  at  the  pitch  before  the  coarse  synipatiiy  of    i 
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cmotioiu  bctwGun  follawiiiE,  vitb  shooked  bji<1  dupkosuig  pity,  the  cmshed, 
brnkm-htiirtcd,  mattal  cruniniil  to  the  tcaltblil,  and  guzing  with  an  awo 
-which  has  plDosurB  of  its  am  npon  the  mighty  Murderesi — eouiug  out  uf 
liio  moh  u  Itumnoit}',  upon  her  Dragon-Cni' ! 


THE  GREATNESS  OP  CREATION. 

Upon    the  winged    wiods,    among  the   roiling  worlds  I 

flew, 
WLiuli,  by  tbe  breathing  spirit,  erei  from  ancient  Chaos 

Seeking  to  land 

On  the  farthest  etrand. 
Where  life  lives  no  longer  to  anchor  alone, 
And  gaze  on  Oroation'e  last  bonndary-Btone. 

Star  after  star  around  me  now  its  shining  joath  nprcafs, 
To  wander  through  the  Firmament  its  day  of  thousand 

Sportive  they  roll 

Round  the  charmed  goal : 
Till,  as  I  look'd  on  the  deeps  afar, 
The  space  waned — void  of  a  single  star. 

On  to  the  Realm  of  Nothingaeas — on  still  in   danntlees 

flight, 
Along  the  splendonra   awiltly  steer  my  sailing  wings  of 
light; 

Heaven  at  the  rear, 
Paleth,  miat-Iiko  and  drear  j 
Tet  still  as  I  wander,  the  worlds  in  their  glee 
Sparkle  up  like  the  babbles  that  glance  on  a  Sea ! 


"Halt,  Wanderer,  halt— and  answer  me — What,  Pilgrim 
seek'st  thou  here  ?  " 

"  To  the  World's  last  shore 

I  am  sailing  o'er, 
Where  life  lives  no  longer  to  anchor  alone. 
And  gaze  on  Creation's  last  bonndary-stone." 
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"Thou   sail'st   ia  vain — Return!    Before   thy  path,  In- 

rmiTY ! " 
"And   thou   in    vain! — Behind  me  spreads  Infinity  to 
thee! 

Fold  thy  wings  drooping, 
Q  Thought,  eagle-swooping ! — 
O  Fantasie,  anchor ! — The  Voyage  is  o'er : 
Creation,  wild  sailor,  flows  on  to  no  shore  !  " 


ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUTH.* 

[Said  to  be  the  Poet  Budolf  Weckherlin.] 

Heayt  moans,  aa  when  Nature  the  storm  is  foretelling. 

From  the  Dark  House  of  Mourning  come  sad  on  the  ear ; 
The  Death-note  on  high  from  the  steeple  is  knelling. 

And  slowly  comes  hither  a  youth  on  the  Bier ; — 
A  youth  not  yet  ripe  for  that  garner — ^the  tomb, 

A  blossom  pluck'd  off  from  the  sweet  stem  of  May, 
Each  leaf  in  its  verdure,  each  bud  in  its  bloom : 

A  youth — ^with  the  eyes  yet  enchanted  by  day : 
A  Son — to  the  Mother,  O  word  of  delight ! 

A  Son — to  the  Mother,  O  thought  of  despair ! 
My  Brother,  my  friend ! — To  the  grave  and  the  night 

Follow,  ye  that  are  human,  the  treasure  we  bear. 

Ye  Pines,  do  ye  boast  that  unshattered  your  boughs 

Brave  the  storm  when  it  rushes,  the  bolt  when  it  falls  P 
Ye  Hills,  that  the  Heavens  rest  their  pomp  on  your  brows  ? 

Ye  Heavens,  that  the  Suns  have  their  home  in  your 
halls? 
Does  the  Aged  exult  in  the  works  he  has  done — 

The  Ladders  by  which  he  has  climb'd  to  Renown  P 
Or  the  Hero,  in  deeds  by  which  valour  has  won 

To  the  heights  where  the  Temple  of  Glory  looks  down  p 

*  Of  this  Poem,  as  of  Gray's  diyine  and  unequalled  Elegy,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  it  abounds  in  thoughts  so  natural,  that  the  reader  at  first  believes 
they  have  been  often  expressed  before,  but  his  memory  will  not  enable  him 
to  trace  a  previous  owner.  The  whole  Poem  has  the  rare  beauty  of  being 
at  once  familiar  and  original. 
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'iVhea  the  canker  the  bud  doth  already  decay. 

Who  can  deem  that  hia  ripeness  is  free  from  the  worm  ; 

Who  can  hope  to  eudnxe,  when  the  young  fade  away, 
Who  can  count  on  life's  harvest — the  blight  at  the  genu  ? 

How  lovely  with  youth, — and  with  yonth  how  dehghted, 

His  days,  in  the  hues  of  the  Kose  glided  by  ! 
How  aweet  was  the  world  and  how  fondly  inyitcd 

The  Future,  that  Fairy  enchanting  hia  eye  ! 
AU  hfe  like  a  Paradise  amil'd  on  his  way. 

And,  lo !  Bee  the  Mother  weep  over  his  bed. 
See  the  gnlf  of  the  Hades  yawn  wide  for  its  prey, 

See  tho  shears  of  the  Parcee  gleam  over  the  thread ! 
Earth  and  Heaven  which  such  joy  to  the  living  one  gave, 

From  his  gazo  darkened  dimly ! — and  Badly  and  sighing 
The  dying  one  shrunk  from  the  Thought  of  the  grave, — 

The  World,  oh  !  the  World  is  so  sweet  to  the  Dying ! 

Dumb  and  deaf  is  all  scaso  in  the  Narrow  House ! — deep 

Is  the  Blumber  the  Grave's  heavy  curtains  unfold  ! 
How  silent  a  Sabbath  eternally  keep, 

0  Brother — tho  Hopes  ever  Busy  of  old  ! 
Oft  the  Sun  shall  shine  down  on  thy  green  native  hill, 

Bnt  the  glow  of  his  smile  thou  shalt  feel  never  more ! 
Oft  the  west  wind  shall  rock  the  young  blossoms,  but  still 

Ib  the  breeze  for  the  heart  that  can  hear  never  more  ! 
Love  gilds  not  for  thee  all  the  world  with  its  glow, 

Never  Bride  in  the  clasp  of  thine  arms  shall  repose  ; 
Thou  caiiat  see  not  our  tears,  though  in  torrents  they  flow, 

Those  eyes  in  the  calm  of  eternity  close ! 
Yet  liappy — oh,  happy,  at  least  in  thy  alamber — 

Serene  ia  the  rest,  where  all  trouble  must  ceaae  ; 
For  the  sorrows  must  die  with  tho  joya  they  outniiiubcr, 

And  the  pains  of  the  flesh  with  its  dnat—are  at  peace ! 
The  tooth  of  sharp  slander  thou  never  canst  feel, 

Tho  poison  of  Vice  cannot  pierco  to  thy  cell ; 
Over  tnee  may  the  Pharisee  thunder  bis  zeal, 

And  the  rage  of  the  Bigot  devote  thee  to  Hel! ! 
Though  tho  mask  of  the  saint  may  the  awindlor  disguise ; 

Though  Earth's  Justice,  that  Bastardof  Right,  we  may  seo 
At  play  with  mankind  as  the  cheat  with  his  dies, 
—what  matters  to  thee  ? 
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Orer  tbee  too  may  Farimie  (her  clumges  unknown) 

Blindlj  give  to  her  minions  the  goods  thej  desiie ; 
Now  raising  her  darting  aloft  to  the  throne, 

Kow  hnrling  the  wretch  whom  she  raised — to  the  mire ! 
Happy  thou,  happj  thou — ^in  the  still  narrow  cell ! 

To  this  strange  tragi-oomedj  acted  on  earth. 
To  these  waters  where  Bliss  is  defil'd  at  the  well. 

To  this  lottery  of  chances  in  sorrow  and  mirth. 
To  this  rot  and  this  ferment — this  sloth  and  this  strife, 

To  the  day  and  the  night  of  this  toflsome  repose, 
To  this  Heaven  full  of  Devils — O,  Brother ! — to  lifb — 

Thine  eyes  in  the  calm  of  Eternity  dose ! 

Fare-thee-well,  fare-thee-well,  O  BeloVd  of  the  sonl  I 

Oar  yearnings  shall  hallow  Hie  loss  we  deplore ; 
Slnmber  soft  in  the  Grave  till  we  win  to  thy  goat — 

Slumber  soft,  slumber  soft,  till  we  see  thee  once  moro  ! 
Till  the  Trumpet  that  heralds  God's  coming  in  thunder, 

From  the  hill-tops  of  light  shall  ring  over  thy  bed — 
Till  the  portals  of  Death  shall  be  riven  asunder, 

And  the  storm-wind  of  Qod  whirl  the  dust  of  the  Dead  ; 
Till  the  breath  of  Jehovah  shall  pass  o'er  the  Tombs, 

Till  their  seeds  spring  to  bloom  at  the  life  of  the  Breath, 
Till  the  pomp  of  the  Stars  into  vapour  consumes. 

And  the  spoils  he  hath  captured  are  ravished  from  Death. 
If  not  in  the  worlds  dream'd  by  sages,  nor  given 

In  the  Eden  the  Multitude  hope  to  attain, 
If  not  where  the  Poet  hath  painted  his  Heaven, 

Still,  Brother,  we  know  we  shall  meet  thee  again ! 
Is  there  truth  in  the  hopes  which  the  Pilgrim  beguile  P 

Does  the  thought  still  exist  when  life's  journey  is  o'er  ? 
Does  Virtue  conduct  o'er  the  dreary  defile  ? 

Is  the  faith  we  have  cherish'd  a  dream  and  no  more  P 
Already  the  riddle  is  bared  to  thy  sight. 

Already  thy  soul  quaffs  the  Truth  it  has  won. 
The  Truth  that  streams  forth  in  its  waters  of  light 

From  the  chalice  the  Father  vouchsafes  to  the  Son  1 
Draw  near,  then,  0  silent  and  dark  gliding  Train, 

Lot  the  feast  for  the  Mighty  Destroyer  be  spread ; 
Cease  the  groans  which  so  loudly,  so  idly  complain, 

Heap  the  mould  o'er  the  moiid — heap  the  dust  o'er  the 
Dead! 


THE  BATTLE. 

Who  can  solve  the  decrees  of  God's  Senate  ? — the  heart 

0£  the  groundless  abyss,  what  the  eye  that  esptorea  ? 
Holy  ! — holy  !— all  holy  in  darkness  thoa  art, 

0  God  of  the  Grave,  whom  our  shudder  adores  ! 
"Karth  to  Earth  may  return,  the  material  to  matter, 

But  high  from  the  coll  soars  the  spirit  above; 
His  ashes  the  windB  of  the  tempest  may  scatter— 

The  life  of  Eternity  lives  in  his  love  I 


THE  BATTLE. 

Heavt  and  solemn, 

A  cloudy  column, 

Thro'  the  green  plain  they  marehin_ 
MeasurolcBS  spread,  hke  a  table  dread. 
For  the  wild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 
The  looks  are  bent  on  the  shaking  ground, 
And  the  heart  heats  loud  with  a  knelling  sound  j 
Swift  by  the  breasts  that  must  bear  the  brunt, 
G^ops  the  Major  along  the  front — 

"Halt!" 
And  fetter'd  they  stand  at  the  stark  command, 
And  the  warriors,  silent,  halt ! 

Proud  itt  the  blush  of  morning  glowing, 
What  on  the  hill-top  shines  in  flowing ! 
"  See  you  the  Foeman'a  banners  waving  ?  " 
"  We  see  the  Poeman's  banners  waving  1 " 
"  God  be  with  ye — children  and  wife  ! '' 
Hark  to  the  Music — the  trump  and  the  fife. 
How  they  ring  thro'  the  ranks  which  they  ronso  to  the 

Thrilling  they  sound  with  their  glorious  tone. 
Thrilling  they  go  through  the  marrow  and  bone  | 
Brothers,  Qod  grant  when  this  life  is  o'er. 
In  the  life  to  come  that  wb  taeet  onoe  vKtre  I 

See  the  imoke  Jiow  tho  lightning  is  cleaving  aennder  ! 
Hark   the  guns,  peal    on  peal,  how  they  bwm   in  their 

thunder ! 
From  host  to  host,  with  kindling  sonad, 
The  ahouting  signal  circles  i-ountJ, 
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Ay,  ehont  it  forth  to  life  or  death — 
Fi'eer  already  breathes  the  breath ! 
The  war  is  waging,  elanghter  raging, 
And  heavy  throngh  the  reeking  pall, 

The  iron  Death-dice  fall ! 
Nearer  they  close — foes  upon  foes 
"  Ready !  " — From  square  to  sqaai'e  it  goes, 

Down  on  the  knee  they  sank, 
And  the  fire  cornea  sharp  from  the  foremost  rank. 
Many  a  man  to  the  earth  it  sent. 
Many  a  gap  by  the  balls  is  rent — 
O'er  the  corpse  before  springs  the  hinder-man, 
That  the  line  may  not  fail  to  the  fearless  vau. 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  arannd  and  around. 
Death  whirls  in  its  dance  on  the  bloody  ground. 
God's  annlight  is  quench'd  in  the  fiery  fight, 
Over  the  host  falls  a  brooding  Night ! 
Brothers,  Qod  grant  lahen.  this  life  it  o'er, 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  oiiee  vwre  ! 

The  dead  men  lie  bathed  in  the  weltering  blood, 
And  the  living  are  blent  in  the  slippery  flood, 
And  the  feet,  aa  they  reeling  and  eliding  go, 
Stnmble  still  on  the  corpses  that  sleep  below. 
"  What,  Francis  !  "     "  Give  Charlotte  my  last  farewell." 
Aa  the  dying  man  murranrs,  the  thunders  swotl — 
"  I'll  give — Oh  God !  are  their  gnns  so  near  ? 
Ho  I  comrades ! — yon  volley ! — look  sharp  to  the  rear !  - 
I'll  give  thy  Charlotte  thy  last  farewell. 
Sleep  soft !  where  Death  thickest  descondeth  in  rain. 
The  friend  thon  forsakest  thy  aide  shall  regain  !  " 
Hitberward — thitherward  reels  the  fight, 
Dark  and  more  darkly  Day  glooms  into  night — 
Brothers,  Qod  grant  when  this  life  w  o'er. 
In  the  life  to  come  that  tee  meet  once  more  ! 
Hark  to  the  hoofs  that  galloping  go  ! 

The  Adjutants  flying, — 
The  horsemen  press  hard  on  the  panting  foe, 

Their  thunder  booms  in  dying — 
Victory ! 
The  terror  has  seized  on  the  da,slards  ail, 

And  their  coloara  fall ! 
Victory  ! 


FRIENDSHIP, 

(.'loBud  13  the  brunt  of  the  glorions  fight : 

And  the  day,  hke  a,  conqneror,  bnrsta  on  the  night. 

Trumpet  and  fife  Bwelling  choral  along, 

The  trinmph  already  sweeps  marching  in  song. 

FwroBeU,  fallen  brothers,  tho'  this  life  be  o'er. 

There's  amoiliei;  t«  which  we  shi^l  meet  ymt  once  more  I 


(PEEE  TRANSLATION,) 

0  Monument  of  Shame  to  thia  onr  time  I 
Diahononring  record  to  thy  mother  climo ; 
Hail  Grave  of  Bousseau  ! — hore  thy  troubles  cease  I 
Thy  life  one  search  for  Freedom  and  for  Peace : 
Thee,  Fcaco  and  Freedom  life  did  ne'er  allow, 
Thy  search  is  ended,  and  thon  find'et  them  now  ! 
When  will  the  old  wounds  scar ! — In  tho  dark  age 
Perish'd  the  wise ; — Light  comes — How  fares  the  sage  ? 
The  same  in  darkness  or  in  light  his  fate, 
Time  brings  no  mercy  to  tho  Bigot's  hate ! 
Socrates  charmed  Philosophy  to  dwell 
On  Earth — by  false  philosophers  he  fell ; 

In  Rousseau,  ChristianB  mavk'd  their  victim — when    

Bousseau  enlisted  Christians  into  Men  ! 


FRIENDSHIP. 

[From  "LftttTB  of  Julius  to  Kflphntl,"  nn  unpubliaheQ  Koypl.| 

Fbiend  ! — the  Great  Ruler,  easily  content, 
Needs  not  the  laws  it  has  lahoriona  been 

The  lask  of  smalt  Profossora  to  invent ; 
A  single  wheel  impels  tho  whole  machine 

Matter  and  spirit  j — yea  that  simple  law, 

Fervading  Nature,  which  oar  Newton  saw. 
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This  taught  the  spheres,  slaves  to  one  golden  rein, 
Their  radiant  labyrinths  to  weave  aronnd 

Creation's  mighty  heart;  this  made  the  chain, 
Which  into  interwoven  systems  boand 

All  spirits  streaimng  to  the  spiritual  Sun, 

As  brooks  that  ever  into  ocean  run  ! 

Did  not  the  same  strong  mainspring  urge  and  guido 
Our  Hearts  to  meet  in  Love*s  eternal  bond  ? 

Link'd  to  thine  arm,  O  Raphael,  by  thy  side 
Might  I  aspire  to  reach  to  souls  beyond 

Our  earth,  and  bid  the  bright  Ambition  go 

To  that  Perfection  which  the  Angels  know ! 

Happy,  O  happy — I  have  found  thee — ^I 

Have  out  of  millions  found  thee,  and  embraced ; 

Thou,  out  of  millions,  mine ! — Let  earth  and  sky 
Return  to  darkness,  and  the  antique  waste — 

To  chaos  shock'd,  let  warring  atoms  be. 

Still  shall  each  heart  unto  the  other  flee ! 

Do  I  not  find  within  thy  radiant  eyes 
Fairer  reflections  of  all  joys  most  fair  p 

In  thee  I  marvel  at  myself — the  dyes 

Of  lovely  earth  seem  lovelier  painted  there. 

And  in  the  bright  looks  of  the  Friend  is  given 

A  heavenlier  mirror  even  of  the  Heaven ! 

Sadness  casts  o£E  its  load,  and  gaily  goes 
From  the  intolerant  storm  to  rest  awhile, 

In  Love's  true  heart,  sure  haven  of  repose  ; 

Does  not  Pain's  veriest  transports  learn  to  smile 

From  that  bright  eloquence  Affection  gave 

To  friendly  looks  ? — ^there,  finds  not  Pain  a  grave  P 

In  all  Creation  did  I  stand  alone, 

Still  to  the  rocks  my  dreams  a  soul  should  find. 
Mine  arms  should  wreathe  themselves  around  the  stone, 

My  grief  should  feel  a  listener  in  the  wind ; 
My  joy — its  echo  in  the  caves  should  be ! 
Fool,  if  ye  will — Fool,  for  sweet  Sympathy ! 
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Wp  are  dead  groups  o£  matter  when  wo  tato ; 

Bnt  whca  wc  love  we  are  as  QoAa  !— Unto 
Tho  gcntlu  fettore  yoarning,  through  oaoh  state 

And  shade  of  being  malfciform,  and  thro' 
Ail  countless  spirits  (save  of  all  tho  sii-o) — 
Moves,  brcatbcs,  and  bloods  the  one  diviue  Desire. 

Lo !  arm  in  arm,  thro'  every  upward  grade, 
From  the  rudo  Mongol  to  tho  starry  Qreek, 

Who  tho  flno  link  between  the  Mortal  made. 
And  Heaven's  last  Seraph — everywhere  we  seek 

UnloQ  and  bond — till  iu  one  sea,  sublime 

Of  Lovo  be  merg'd  all  measure  and  all  time ! 

I'ricudloBs  ruled  God  Hia  solitary  sky ; 

He  felt  the  wivnt,  and  therefore  Soula  were  made, 
Tho  blessed  mirrors  of  His  bliss  !— Hia  Eye 

No  eqoal  in  His  loftiest  works  surveyed ; 
And  from  tho  source  whence  souls  are  quickened — He 
Called  Hifl  Companion  forth— Eteks  it y  I 


A  GROUP  IN  TARTARUS. 

Hakk,  as  hoarse  murmurs  of  a  gathering  sea — 

As  brooks  that  howling  through  black  gorgeB  go, 
Groans  sullen,  hollow,  and  eternally, 

One  wailing  Woe ! 
Sharp  Anguish  shrinks  the  shadovrs  there; 
And  blasphemous  Despair 
Yells  its  wild  curse  from  jaws  that  never  close  ;  ■ 

And  ghastly  eyes  for  ever 

Stare  on  tho  bridge  of  the  relentless  River, 
Or  watch  the  monmfnl  wave  as  year  ou  year  it  flows, 

And  ask  each  other,  with  parch'd  lips  that  writhe 
Into  a  whisper,  "When  the  end  shall  be?  " 

The  and  f — Lo,  broken  in  Time's  hand  the  scythe, 
And  round  and  round  revolves  Eternity ! 
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[ELYSIUM. 

l^AST  the  despairing  wail — 

And  the  bright  banquets  of  the  Elysian  Vale 

Melt  every  care  away ! 
Delight,  that  breathes  and  moves  for  ever, 
Glides  through  sweet  fields  like  some  sweet  river ! 

Elysian  life  survey ! 
There,  fresh  with  youth,  t)'er  jocund  meads, 
His  merry  west-wmds  blithely  leads 

The  ever-blooming  May ! 
Through  gold-woven  dreams  goes  the  dance  of  the  Hours, 
In  space  without  bounds  swell  the  soul  and  its  powers, 

Aiid  Truth,  with  no  veil,  gives  her  face  to  the  day. 
And  joy  to-day  and  joy  to-morrow, 

But  wafts  the  airy  soul  aloft ; 
The  very  name  is  lost  to  Sorrow, 

And  Pain  is  Rapture  tuned  more  exquisitely  soft. 
Here  the  Pilgrim  reposes  the  world-weary  limb, 
And  forgets  in  the  shadow,  cool-breathing  and  dim, 

The  load  he  shall  bear  never  more ; 
Here  the  Mower,  his  sickle  at  rest,  by  the  streams, 
LuU'd  with  harp-strings,  reviews,  in  the  calm  of  his  dreams, 

The  fields,  when  the  harvest  is  o'er. 
Here,  He,  whose  ears  drank  in  the  battle  roar. 
Whose  banners  streamed  upon  the  startled  wind 

A  thunder-storm, — ^before  whose  thunder  tread 
The  moxmtains  trembled, — in  soft  sleep  reclined, 

By  the  sweet  brook  that  o'er  its  pebbly  bed 
In  silver  plays,  and  murmurs  to  the  shore, 
Hears  the  stern  clangour  of  wild  spears  no  more ! 
Here  the  true  Spouse  the  lost-beloved  regains. 
And  on  the  enamell'd  couch  of  summer-plains 

Mingles  sweet  kisses  with  the  zephyr's  breath. 
Here,  crown'd  at  last.  Love  never  knows  decay. 
Living  through  ages  its  one  Bridal  Day, 

Safe  from  the  stroke  of  Death  I 


THE  REFUGEE. 


THE    REFUGEE. 

Fresh  breathes  the  living  air  of  dawiiiiig  Day, 

The  yonng  Light  reddens  thro'  the  duaky  pinee, 
Ogling  the  tremulouB  leaves  with  wanton  ray  r 
The  cIoTid-capt  hill-topa  shine, 
With  golden-flame  divine ; 
And  all  melodions  thrills  the  lusty  song 

Of  sky -larks,  greeting  the  delighted  Sun ; 
As  to  Aurora's  arms  he  steals  along — 
And  now  in  bright  embrace  she  claaps  the  glowing  one  ! 
0  Light,  hail  to  thee  ! 
How  the  mead  and  the  lea 
The  warmth  and  the  wave  of  thy  splendonr  snfEnse  1 
How  silver- clear,  shimmer 
Tho  fields,  and  how  glimmer 
The  thooBfind  snna  glaas'd  in  tho  pearl  of  the  dews  ! 
How  frolic  and  gay 
Is  young  Natnre  at  play, 
Where  the  cool-breathing  shade  with  low  whispers  is  aweet ; 
Sighing  soft  round  tho  rose, 
Tho  Zephyr,  its  lover,  caressingly  goes. 
And  over  the  Meadow  the  light  vaponrs  fleet ! 
How,  high  o'er  the  city  the  smoke-cloud  is  recking. 
What  snorting,  and  rattling,  and  trampling,  and  creaking ; 
Neighs  the  horse — the  ball  lows, 
And  the  heavy  wain  goes 
To  the  valley  that  groans  with  the  tumult  of  Day  ; 
The  life  of  tho  Woodlands  leaps  up  to  the  eye — 
The  Eaglo,  tho  Falcon,  the  Hawk,  wheel  on  high, 
On  the  wings  that  esult  in  the  ray  1 
Where  shall  1  roam, 
0  Pence,  for  thy  home  P 
With  the  staff  of  the  Pilgrim,  where  wander  to  Thee  P 
The  face  of  the  Earth 
With  the  smile  of  ita  mirth 
Has  only  a  grave  for  me ! 
Else  up,  O  rosy  Morn,  whose  lipa  of  love 

Kiss  into  bloshuig  splcndonr  grove  and  field; 
Sink  down,  0  rosy  Eve,  that  float'at  above 
The  weary  world,  in  hnppy  slumbers  seal'i!. 
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Morn,  in  the  joyons  world  thou  reddenest  over 
But  one  dark  Burial-place  the  Pilgrim  knows  ! 

0  Eve,  the  sleep  thy  rosy  veil  shall  cover 
Is — ^but  my  long  repose ! 


THE  FLOWERS. 

Children  of  Suns  restored  to  youth, 

In  purfled  Fields  ye  dwell, 
Reared  to  delight  and  joy — in  sooth. 

Kind  Nature  loves  ye  well ; 
Broidered  with  light  the  robes  ye  wear. 
And  liberal  Flora  decks  ye  fair, 
In  gorgeous-coloured  pride : 
Yet  woe — Spring's  harmless  Infants — Woe, 
Mourn,  for  ye  wither  while  ye  glow — 
Mourn  for  the  soul  denied  I 

The  Skylark  and  the  Nightbird  sing 

To  you  their  Hynms  of  Love, 
And  Sylphs  that  wanton  on  the  wing 

Embrace  your  blooms  above ; 
Woven  for  Love's  soft  pillow,  were 
The  Chalice  crowns  ye  blushing  bear. 

By  the  Idalian  Queen : 
Yet  weep,  soft  Children  of  the  Spring, 
The  feelings  Love  alone  can  bring 
To  you  denied  have  been  I 

But  me  in  vain  my  Laura's  *  eyes,. 

Her  Mother  hath  forbidden ; 
For  in  the  buds  I  gather,  lies 

Love's  symbol-language  hidden- 
Mute  Heralds  of  voluptuous  pain 
I  touch  ye — ^Hf  e,  speech,  heart,  ye  gain, 

And  soul,  denied  before  : 
And  silently  your  leaves  enclose 
The  mightiest  God  in  arch  repose, 
Soft  cradled  in  the  core ! 

*  Nanny y  in  the  Editions  of  Schiller's  collected  "Works;  but  Laura,  when 
the  Poem  was  first  printed  in  the  Anthology.  In  the  earlier  form  of  the 
poem,  it  was  not,  however,  the  Poet  who  sent  the  flowers  to  Laura,  but 
Laura  who  sent  the  flowers  to  him. 
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TO  MINNA. 


I. 

Do  I  dream  ?  can  I  trust  to  my  eye  ? 

My  sight  sure  some  vapour  must  cover  P 
Or,  there,  did  my  Minna  pass  by — 

My  Minna — and  knew  not  her  lover  ? 
On  the  arm  of  the  coxcomb  she  crost, 

Well  the  fan  might  its  zephyr  bestow ; 
Herself  in  her  vanity  lost, 

That  wanton  my  Minna  ? — ^Ah,  no  ! 

n. 

In  the  gifts  of  my  love  she  was  drest, 

My  plumes  o*er  her  summer-hat  quiver  ; 
The  ribbons  that  flaunt  in  her  breast 

Might  bid  her — remember  the  giver ! 
And  still  do  they  bloom  on  thy  bosom, 

The  flowerets  I  gathered  for  thee  ! 
Still  as  fresh  is  the  leaf  of  each  blossom, 

'Tis  the  Heart  that  has  faded  from  me  ! 

ra. 

Go  and  take,  then,  the  incense  they  tender ; 

Go,  the  one  that  adored  thee  forget ! 
Go,  thy  charms  to  the  Feigner  surrender, 

In  my  soorn  is  my  comforter  yet ! 
Go,  for  thee  with  what  trust  and  belief 

There  beat  not  ignobly  a  heart, 
That  has  strength  yet  to  strive  with  the  grief 

To  have  worshipp'd  the  trifler  thou  tirt ! 

IV. 

Thy  beauty  thy  heart  hath  betray'd — 

Thy  beauty — shame,  Minna,  to  thee ! 
To-morrow  its  glory  will  fade, 

And  its  roses  all  withered  wiU  be ! 
The  swallows  that  swarm  in  the  sun 

Will  fly  when  the  north  winds  awaken, 
The  false  ones  thine  Autumn  will  shun, 

For  whom  thou  the  true  hast  forsaken  I 
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V. 

*Mid  the  wrecks  of  thy  charms  in  December, 

I  see  thee  alone  in  decay, 
And  each  Spring  shall  but  bid  thee  remember 

How  brief  for  thyself  was  the  May ! 
Then  they  who  so  wantonly  flock 

To  the  rapture  thy  kiss  can  impart, 
Shall  scofE  at  thy  winter,  and  mock 

Thy  beauty  as  wreck'd  as  thy  heart ; 

VI. 

Thy  beauty  thy  heart  hath  betray'd— 

Thy  beauty — shame,  Minna,  to  thee  ! 
To-morrow  its  glory  will  fade — 

And  its  roses  all  withered  will  be ! 
O,  what  scorn  for  thy  desolate  years 

Shall  I  feel ! — Gk)d  forbid  it  in  me ! 
How  bitter  will  then  be  the  tears 

Shed,  Minua,  O,  Minna,  for  thee  I 


TO  THE  SPRING. 


Welcome,  gentle  Stripling 

Nature's  darling,  thou ! 
With  thy  basket  full  of  blossoms, 

A  happy  welcome  now  ! 
Aha ! — and  thou  retumest, 

Heartily  we  greet  thee — 
The  loving  and  the  fair  onOi 

Merrily  we  meet  thee ! 
Think'st  thou  of  my  Maiden 

In  thy  heart  of  glee  ? 

I  love  her  yet,  the  Maiden — 
And  the  Maiden  yet  loves  me  I 

For  the  Maiden,  many  a  blossom 
I  begg'd — and  not  in  vain ! 

T  came  again,  a-begging. 
And  thou — ^thou  giv'st  again : 
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Welcome,  gentle  StripliBg, 

Nature's  darling  thou — 
With  thy  basket  full  of  blossoms, 

A  happy  welcome,  now  ! 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LOVE. 

A   HYMN. 

Blessed  through  love  are  the  Otods  above — 

Through  love  like  the  Gods  may  man  be ; 
Heavenlier  through  love  is  the  heaven  above. 

Through  love  like  a  heaven  earth  can  be ! 
Once,  as  the  poet  sung, 

In  Pyrrha's  time  'tis  known, 
From  rocks  Creation  sprung. 

And  Men  leapt  up  from  stone ; 
Bock  and  stone,  in  night 

The  souls  of  men  were  seal'd. 
Heaven's  diviner  light 

Not  as  yet  reveal'd ; 
As  yet  the  Loves  around  them 
Had  never  shone — nor  bound  them 

With  their  rosy  rings  ; 
As  yet  their  bosoms  knew  not 
Soft  song — and  music  grew  not 

Out  of  the  silver  strings  : 
No  gladsome  garlands  cheerily 

Were  love-y- woven  then ; 
And  o'er  Elysium  drearily 

The  Majr-time  flew  for  men,* 
The  mommg  rose  ungreeted 

From  ocean's  joyless  breast ; 
Unhail'd  the  evening  fleeted 

To  ocean's  joyless  breast — 
Wild  through  iSie  tangled  shade, 
By  clouded  moons  they  stray'd, 

**Tho  World  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a  wild, 
And  Man,  the  Hermit,  sigh' d— till  Woman  smiled."-— 

Campbell. 
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The  iron  race  of  Men  1 
Sources  of  mystic  tears, 
Yearnings  for  starry  spheres, 

No  God  awaken'd  then  I 

•  •  *  •  * 

Lo,  mildly  from  the  dark-blue  water, 
Oomes  forth  the  Heaven's  divinest  Daughter, 

Borne  by  the  N'ymphs  fair-floating  o'er 

To  the  intoxicated  shore  I 
Like  the  light-scattering  wings  of  morning 
Sbars  universal  May,  adorning 
As  from  the  glory  of  that  birth 
Air  and  the  ocean,  heaven  and  earth  ! 
Day's  eye  looks  laughing,  where  the  grim 
Midnight  lay  coil'd  in  forests  dim  ; 
And  gay  narcissuses  are  sweet 
Wherever  glide  those  holy  feet — 

Ifcw,  pours  the  bird  that  haunts  the  eve 
The  earliest  song  of  love, 

Now  in  the  heart — their  fountain — ^heave 
The  waves  that  murmur  love  ! 
O  blest  Pygmalion — blest  art  thou — 
It  melts,  it  glows,  thy  marble  now  ! 

0  Love,  the  God,  thy  world  is  won  ! 

Embrace  thy  children.  Mighty  One, 

*  *  «  *  « 

Blessed  through  love  are  the  Gods  above — 
Through  love  like  the  Gods  may  man  be  ; 

Heavenlier  through  love  is  the  heaven  above, 
Through  love  like  a  heaven  earth  can  be. 

#  *  *  *  « 

Where  the  nectar  bright-streams, 

Like  the  dawn's  happy  dreams. 

Eternally  one  holiday, 

The  life  of  the  Gods  glides  away. 

Throned  on  his  seat  sublime, 

Looks  He  whose  years  know  not  time ; 

At  his  nod,  if  his  anger  awaken. 

At  the  wave  of  his  hair  all  Olympus  is  shaken. 

Yet  He  from  the  throne  of  his  birth, 

Bow'd  down  to  the  sons  of  the  earth, 
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Through  dim  Arcadian  gla,daa  to  wander  sighing, 

Lnll'd  into  dreams  of  bliss — 

Lull'd  by  his  Loda's  kisa — 
Lo,  at  hia  feet  tho  barmleBS  thunders  lying  ! 

The  Sun's  majestic  conrsers  go 

Along  the  Light's  transparent  pJain, 
Curb'd  by  the  Day-god  "a  golden  i-einj 

The  nations  perish  at  hia  bended  bowj 
Steeds  that  majeatio  go, 
Shafts  from  the  bended  bow, 
Gladly  he  leavea  above — 
For  Melody  and  Love  ! 

Low  bend  the  dwellers  of  the  sky. 

When  sweeps  the  stately  Juno  by  ; 

Proud  in  her  car,  the  UncontroU'd 

Curbs  tho  bright  birds  that  breast  tho  air, 

Afl  flames  the  sovereign  crown  of  gold 
Amidst  the  ambrosial  waves  of  liair — 

Ev'n  thou,  fair  Queen  of  Heaven's  high  throne, 

liast  Love's  subduing  sweetness  known  ; 

From  all  her  state,  the  Great  One  bends 
To  charm  the  Olympian's  bright  embraces, 

The  Heart- Enthraller  only  lends 
The  rapture-ccstns  of  tho  Graces ! 

Blessed  through  love  arc  the  Gods  above — 
Through  love  like  a  God  may  man  be ; 

Heavenlier  through  love  is  the  heaven  above, 
Through  love  like  a  heaven  earth  can  be  1 

O  B  ■  •  « 

Lore  can  sun  the  Bealms  of  Night-^ 
Orcus  owns  the  magic  might — 
Peacofnl  where  She  sita  beside. 
Smiles  the  fiwart  King  on  hia  Bride; 
Hell  feels  tho  smile  in  sudden  liglifn- 
Love  can  san  tho  Realms  of  Night ! 
Heavenly  o'er  the  startled  Hell, 
Holy,  where  tho  Accursed  dwell, 

O  Tbracian,  went  thy  silver  song  1 
Grim  Minos,  with  unconscions  tear^ 
Melts  into  Mercy  os  h 
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The  serpents  in  Megara's  hair, 

Boss,  as  they  wreathe  enamonr'd  there ; 

All  harmless  rests  the  madding  thong ; — 

From  the  torn  breast  the  Vulture  mute 

Flies,  scared  before  the  charmM  lute — 

Lull'd  into  sighing  from  their  roar 

The  dark  waves  woo  the  listening  shore — 

Listening  tho  Thracian's  silver  song ! — 

Love  was  the  Thracian's  silver  song ! 
o  o  o  o  .0 

Blessed  through  love  are  the  Gods  above — 
Through  love  like  a  God  may  man  be ; 

Heavenlier  through  love  is  the  heaven  above, 
Through  love  Uke  a  heaven  earth  can  be ! 

O  O  O  Q  O 

Through  Nature,  blossom-strewing. 
One  footstep  we  are  viewing. 

One  flash  from  golden  pinions  I — 
If  from  Heaven's  starry  sea, 

If  from  the  moonlit  sky ; 
If  from  the  Sun's  dominions, 

Look'd  not  Love's  laughing  eye ; 
Then  Sun  and  Moon  and  Stars  would  be 
Alike,  without  one  smile  for  me ! 
But,  oh,  wherever  Nature  lives 

Below,  around,  above — 
Her  happy  eye  the  mirror  gives 
To  thy  glad  beauty,  Love ! 
Love  sighs  through  brooklets  silver-clear. 

Love  bids  their  murmur  woo  the  vale ; 
Listen,  O  list !    Love's  soul  ye  hear 

In  his  own  earnest  nightingale. 
No  sound  from  Nature  ever  stirs, 
But  Love's  sweet  voice  is  heard  with  hers ! 
Bold  Wisdom,  with  her  sunlit  eye, 
Betreats  when  Love  comes  whispering  by — 

For  Wisdom's  weak  to  Love ! 
To  victor  stem  or  monarch  proud, 
Imperial  Wisdom  never  bow'd 

The  knee  she  bows  to  Love ! 
Who  through  the  steep  and  starry  sky, 
Goes  onward  to  the  Gods  on  high, 
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Before  thee,  hero-brave  ? 
Who  halves  for  thee  the  land  of  Heaven ; 
Who  shows  thy  heart,  Elysium,  given 

Through  the  flame-rended  Grave  ? 
Below,  if  we  were  blind  to  Love, 
Say,  should  we  soar  o'er  Death,  above  ? 
Would  the  weak  soul,  did  Love  forsake  her. 
E'er  gain  the  wing  to  seek  the  Maker  P 
Love,  only  Love,  can  guide  the  creature 
Up  to  the  Father-fount  of  Nature ; 
What  were  the  soul  did  Love  forsake  her  ? 
Love  guides  the  Mortal  to  the  Maker ! 
o  o  o  o  o 

Blessed  through  love  are  the  Gods  above — 
Through  love  like  a  God  may  man  be ; 

Heavenlier  through  love  is  the  heaven  above, 
Through  love  like  a  heaven  earth  can  be ! 


TO  A  MORALIST. 


Aee  the  sports  of  our  youth  so  displeasing  ? 

Is  love  but  the  folly  you  say  ? 
Benumb'd  with  the  Winter,  and  freezing. 

You  scold  at  the  revels  of  May. 

For  you  once  a  nymph  had  her  charms. 

And  oh !  when  the  waltz  you  were  wreatliing, 

All  Olympus  embraced  in  your  arms — 
All  its  nectar  in  Julia's  breathing. 

If  Jove  at  that  moment  had  hurl'd 

The  earth  in  some  other  rotation, 
Alpng  with  your  Julia  whirl'd, 

You  had  felt  not  the  shock  of  creation. 


Learn  this— that  Philosophy  beats 

Sure  time  with  the  pulse, — quick  or  slow 

As  the  blood  from  the  heyday  retreats, — 
But  it  cannot  make  gods  of  us — No ! 
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It  is  well,  icy  Reason  shoald  thaw 

In  the  warm  blood  of  Mirth  now  and  then. 

The  Gods  for  themselves  have  a  law 
Which  they  never  intended  for  men. 

The  Spirit  is  bonnd  by  the  ties 
Of  its  GUoler  the  Flesh ; — ^if  I  can 

Not  reach  as  an  Angel  the  skies, 
Let  me  feel  on  the  earth  as  a  Man  t 


FORTUNE  AND  WISDOM. 

In  a  qnarrel  with  her  lover 

To  Wisdom  Fortune  flew ; 
"  I'll  all  my  hoards  discover — 

Be  but  my  friend — ^to  you. 
Like  a  mother  I  presented 

To  one  each  fairest  gift, 
Who  still  is  discontented. 

And  murmurs  at  my  thrift. 
Come,  let's  be  friends.    What  say  you  ? 

Give  up  that  weary  plough, 
My  treasures  shall  repay  you. 

For  both  I  have  enow !  " 
*'  Nay,  see  thy  Friend  betake  him 

To  death  from  grief  for  thee — 
He  dies  if  thou  forsake  him — 
.  Thy  gifts  are  nought  to  me  /'* 


COUNT  EBERHARD,  THE  QUARRELLER  (DER 
GRBINER)  OF  WURTBMBERG. 

[Count  Eberhard  reigned  from  1344-92.  His  son  XJlriok  was  defeated 
before  Beutling  in  1377,  and  fell  the  next  year  in  battle,  at  Doffingen,  near 
Stuttgard,  in  a  battle  in  which  Eberhard  was  victorious.  There  is  some- 
thing of  national  feeling  in  this  fine  war-song,  composed  in  honour  of  tlie 
old  Suabian  hero,  by  a  poet  himself  a  Suabian.] 
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Ha,  ha ! — take  heed, — ^ha,  ha !  take  heed —  * 

Ye  knaves  both  Sonth  and  North ! 
For  many  a  man  both  bold  in  deed, 
And  wise  in  peace  the  land  to  lead, 

Old  Snabia  has  brought  forth. 

Proud  boasts  your  Edward  and  your  Charles, 

Your  Ludwig,  Frederick — are ! 
Yet  Eberhard's  worth,  ye  bragging  carles  ! 
Your  Ludwig,  Frederick,  Edward,  Charles — 

A  thunder-storm  in  war ! 

And  Ulrick,  too,  his  noble  son, 

Ha,  ha !  his  might  ye  know ; 
Old  Eberhard's  boast,  his  noble  son, 
Not  he  the  boy,  ye  rogues,  to  run, 

How  stout  soe'er  the  foe ! 

The  Reutling  lads  with  envy  saw 

Our  glories,  day  by  day ; 
The  Reutling  lads  shall  give  the  law — 
The  Reutling  lads  the  sword  shall  draw — 

O  Lord — ^how  hot  were  they ! 

Out  Ulrick  went,  and  beat  them  not^- 

To  Eberhard  back  he  came — 
A  lowering  look  young  Ulrick  got — 
Poor  lad,  his  eyes  with  tears  were  hot- 
He  hung  his  head  for  shame. 

"  Ho — ho  " — thought  he — "  ye  rogues  beware ; 

Nor  you  nor  I  forget — 
For  by  my  father's  beard  1 1  swear 
Your  blood  shall  wash  the  blot  I  bear. 

And  Ulrick  pay  yoti  yet  I  " 

*  «  Don't  bear  the  head  too  Mgh." 
Ihr,  ihr  dort  aussen  in  der  nelt, 
Die  Nasen  eingespannt ! — 

t  Count  Eberhard  had  the  nickname  of  Rush-Beard,  from  the  rustling  of 
that  appendage,  with  Avhich  he  was  £iYonr«d  to,  no  ordinary  extent. 
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Soon  came  the  Hour !  with  steeds  and  men 

The  battle-field  was  gay ; 
Steel  closed  on  steel  at  Doffingen — 
And  joyous  was  oor  stripling  then, 

And  joyous  the  hurra ! 

"  The  battle  lost "  our  battle-cry ; 

The  foe  once  more  advances : 
As  some  fierce  whirlwind  cleaves  the  sky, 
"We  skirr,  through  blood  and  slaughter,  by, 

Amidst  a  night  of  lances  ! 

On,  lion-like,  grim  Ulrick  sweeps — 

Bright  shines  his  hero-glaive — 
Her  chase  before  him  Fury  keeps, 
Far-heard  behind  him.  Anguish  weeps, 
And  round  him — is  the  Grave ! 

Woe — woe !  it  gleams — the  sabre-blow — 

Swift-sheering  down  it  sped — 
Around,  brave  hearts  the  buckler  throw — 
Alas  !  our  boast  in  dust  is  low  ! 
Count  Eberhard's  boy  is  dead ! 

Grief  checks  the  rushing  Victor- van — 
Fierce  eyes  strange  moisture  know — 
On  rides  old  Eberhard,  stem  and  wan, 
"  My  son  is  like  another  man — 
March,  children,  on  the  Foe  1 " 

And  fiery  lances  whirr'd  around, 
Revenge,  at  least,  undying — 
Above  the  blood-red  clay  we  bound— • 
Hurra !  the  burghers  break  their  ground, 
Through  vale  and  woodland  flying  I 

Back  to  the  camp,  behold  us  throng. 

Flags  stream,  and  bugles  play — 
Woman  and  child  with  choral  song. 
And  men,  with  dance  and  wine,  prolong 
The  warrior's  holyday. 
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And  our  old  Count — and  what  doth  he  ? 

Before  him  lies  his  son, 
Within  his  lone  tent,  lonelily, 
The  old  man  sits  with  eyes  that  see 

Through  one  dim  tear — his  son ! 

So  heart  and  soul,  a  loyal  band, 

Count  Bberhard's  band,  we  are  ! 
His  front  the  tower  that  guards  the  land, 
A  thunderbolt  his  red  right  hand — 

His  eye  a  guiding  star  ! 

Then  take  ye  heed  —Aha  !  take  heed, 

Yo  knaves  both  South  and  North  ! 
For  many  a  man,  both  bold  in  deed 
And  wise  in  peace,  the  land  to  lead. 

Old  Suabia  has  brought  forth  1 

With  this  ballad  conclude  all  in  the  First  Period,  or  early  Poems  which 
Schiller  himself  thought  worth  preserving,  and  which  are  retained  in  the 
editions  of  his  collected  works; — except  me  sketch  of  "Semele,"  which 
ought  to  bo  classed  amongst  his  dramatic  composltloiis. 
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(transferred  from  the  third  period.) 

The  Muse  is  silent ;  with  a  virgin  cheek, 

Bow'd  with  the  blush  of  shame,  she  ventures  near  - 

She  waits  the  judgment  that  thy  lips  may  speak, 
And  feels  the  deference,  but  disowns  the  fear. 

Such  praise  as  Virtue  gives,  'tis  hers  to  seek — 
Bright  Truth,  not  tinsel  Folly  to  revere  ; 

He  only  for  her  wreath  the  flowers  should  cull 

Whose  heart,  with  hers,  beats  for  the  Beautiful. 

Nor  longer  yet  these  lays  of  mine  would  live, 

Than  to  one  genial  heart,  not  idly  stealing, 

There  some  sweet  dreams  and  fancies  fair  to  give, 

Some  hallowing  whispers  of  a  loftier  feeling. 

T  2 
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Not  for  the  far  posterity  they  strive, 

Doom'd  with  the  timei  its  impulse  bat  revealing, 
Bom  to  record  the  Moment's  smile  or  sigh, 
And  with  the  light  dance  of  the  Honrs  to  fly. 

Spring  wakes — and  life,  in  all  its  youngest  hues, 
Shoots  through  the  mellowing  meads  delightedly  ; 

Air  the  fresh  herbage  scents  witii  nectar-dews ; 
Livelier  the  choral  music  fills  the  sky ; 

Youth  grows  more  young,  and  age  its  youth  renew;?. 
In  tlmt  field-banquet  of  the  ear  and  eye ; 

Spring  flies — and  with  it  all  the  train  it  leads, 

And  flowers  in  fadingjeave  us  but  their  secd^i. 


THE  ODES  AND  EPODES  OF 

HOEACE. 


TO    THB 


REV.  F.  W.  FARRAR,  B.D., 

MASTER  OF  MARLBOROUGH  GOLLSaE, 

In  admiration  of  an  intellect  enriched  by  the  variety  of 
culture  which  gives  renown  to  the  Scholar,  ennobled  by  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  blends  the  vocation  of  the  Scholar 
with  the  mission  of  the  Divine, 

IS  INSCRIBED 

This  attempt  to  facilitate  among  English  readers  the  study 
of  an  Author  so  humane,  whether  in  his  weakness  or  his 
strength,  that  his  sympathies  with  mankind  have  obtained 
for  him  the  indulgence  which  man  accords  to  a  friend. 
That  indulgence  is  necessarily  tbe  greatest  among  those 
most  indulgent  as  to  man's  weakness,  if  most  exacting  as 
to  man's  strength,  *  The  Seekers  after  God.' 

Torquay,  April  8,  1872. 


PREFACE 

TO   THE   EDITION   OP  1872. 


The  first  impression  of  this  work  having  become  some- 
what rapidly  exhfttiated,  this  new  Edition  would  have 
appeared  long  since,  but  for  my  desire  to  conaider  whether 
any  fresh  paina  on  my  part  conld  make  the  book  m.ore 
worthy  of  the  favour  with  which  it  has  been  received  by 
the  genera!  reader,  and  the  conrtesy  with  which  it  haa 
been  noticed  by  the  critical  press,  wherever  the  review  of  it 
haa  been  vrritten  by  a  scholar. 

Of  course  no  paina  of  mine  can  moot  the  objection  of 
those  who  dissent  to  the  whole  framework  of  tlie  transla- 
tion, viz.,  the  adoption  of  rhymeleaa  metres — just  as  no 
reasonings,  and  certainly  no  esamples,  in  favour  of  rhymed 
verse  can  alter  my  opinion,  formed  after  long  and  careful 
deliberation,  that  while  for  the  purposes  of  imitation  or 
paraphrase  rhyme  may  bo  advantageously  employed  in 
seleotcd  specimons  of  the  Odes,  it  is  utterly  antagonistic  to 
a  faithful  translation  of  them,  taken  as  a  whole,  whether 
in  substance  or  in  spirit. 

Leaving,  however,  tlie  question  of  rhythm  one  of  those 
disputes  of  tasto  which,  admit  of  no  arbiter  hat  time,  I  may 
perhaps  bo  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  find  many  readers, 
failing,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  to  accommodate  the  ear  to  the 
metres  I  have  invented,  who  have  contrived,  on  repcrusal, 
to  do  BO,  and  come  ronnd,  more  or  less,  to  my  side  of  the 
question. 

Necessarily,  therefore,  whatever  care  I  conld  take  in 
vision  is  confined  to  details,  and  my  main  object  haa  been 
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to  attend  to  eyerj  suggestion  by  competent  antliorities  that 
might  g^ide  me  towards  closer  approximation  to  the  in- 
tention and  sense  of  the  original.  In  one  or  two  instances 
of  rhythm  apart  from  interpretation,  where  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  this  coald  be  best  effected  by  Tarjing  the  typo 
or  form  of  the  metre  first  selected,  the  Ode  has  been 
rewritten* 

My  task  after  all  is  one  of  those  yery  humble  ones, 
which  are  frequent  enough  among  labours  of  love,  %uid  my 
ambition  is  not  dispfoportioned  to  the  humility  of  the  task. 
Whateyer  the  differences  of  taste  and  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  my  translation,  I  venture  to  hope  that  neither 
that  nor  the  book  of  which  it  is  a  portion  can  fail  to  obtain 
a  place  lowly  indeed,  but  not  unenduring,  among  those 
elucidations  of  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  difficult,  poets  of  antiquity,  to 
which  every  conscientious  student  of  Horace  will  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  refer. 


THE  ODES  AND  EPODES 


HORACE. 


■  of    thH 


BOOK  I.— ODE  I. 

DEDICATORY  ODE  TO  MLSCENAS. 
It  ia  doubtful  vhether  ttiis  ode  was  aampaepd  us  u  ilcdiL'atorf  prefaDe 
the  fint  three  hooka,  or  only  to  Book  i. :  tho  former  supposLdon  is  m< 
geiieri(ll]i  (aroured.     Ths  poet  condcusfB  n  mpid  lurrey  of  the 
objects  of  desira  and  ambition,  eamoieiu'mg  with  tho  eomnotitioi 
Olympio  games,  and  passing  &om  that  rofcronco   to  tho   (jrecks, 
pormuta  nf  his  own  countrymen  in  Ihe  emulation  for  power,  the  acqoisitton 
of  richea,  and  so  on,  (hrough  tbe  DCcapatiDUB  and  taatca  of  mankind  in  iLnt 
busy  world  ii;oia  vrhioh,  at  the  close,  he  intimates  that  he  himself  ii  set 

Tho  punctuation  and  consbuction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  of  the  ode 
hare  been  a  matter  of  muoh  dispute,    Mauleane,  aanctiDiied  by  Ur.  Goorgo 
Long— and    Munro,    gupportad    "by     the     emphatic     adtocacy    of   Dr. 
Seonedy" — adopt  tho  rending  whiirh  puts  an  imd  to   the  sentence  at 
"nobiiia,"   and  joina  on   "TerraruDi  dominca  evehit  ad  Dcos"  to  what 
follows.     Sy  this  reading,  tho  torda  of  earth,  or  masters  of  Ihe  world,  aro 
neither  (according  to  Orelli  and  moat  modem  commentatora)  taken  in  np- 
position  with  "Dooa,"  aa  in  Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Ponto,  i.  9,  35,  aq. — 
"Nam  tua  non  alio  ooluit  poaetralia  ritu 
Tcrrarum  dominos  quam.  colis  ipso  Deos;  " 
nor,  according  to  elder  commentators,  approved  by  filtt«r,  is  the  term 

-^'-'  "■'  -ogal  or  lardly  compctiloni  in  the  Greet  games,  sueh  ns  Gelo, 
"  Terrarum  dominos  "  Muoleane  understanda  to  aignify,  with 
a  tingB  o(  irony,  tho  Romans,  atyled  by  Virgil,  JEa.  i.  282,  and  Martial, 
xiv.  123,  "  Romimm  reruiii  duminiu."  FortiSod  in  my  own  judgment  by 
authoritioa  of  such  ominoncc,  I  accept  this  inlerpretation.  From  these 
lords  of  earth  Horace  immediately  posses  ou  to  aeloct  ri' press ntativcs  of  the 
two  great  orders  of  proprietors — the  senatorial  and  tho  oquestrian  :  n 
member  of  tho  flrat  placing  his  happineaa  in  tho  pursuit  of  tho  luEhflst 
honours ;  a  member  of  the  seoond,  which  comprised  in  its  ranks  tho  ehiefs 
of  commercial  enterpriao,  in  the  auuceaa  of  gigantic  apeculations, 

"  According  to  the  usual  punctuation,"  sats  Munro,  "  verses  7 — lOeppeat 


'Swio. 


it  nil ;  will 


;  a'll  ia  plait 


In 


ancient  Rome,  too,  aa  in  modem  Engbnd,  high  office  and  vast  wealth,  more 
than  aught  else,  raised  men  to  the  sky." — Muhro,  Introduction,  xxv. 
For  tho  three  odes  in  this  measure  I  have  employed  in  tinnalntio 
metre  consiating  of  our  ordinary  fonn  of  blank  Terse  eouvcrted  into  a  go 
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let  by  alternate  termiaatiotia  in  u  dissyllable  rmil  mouiuyUable ;  and  though  I 
tlrat  u  a  very  eimple,  and  may  aeBm  at  firat  a  very  slijjat,  modification  of  n  1 
familial  rhythm,  it  will  be  found  to  constitate,  in  the  regular  recurretioa  of  I 
alternated  terminals,  a  marked  diSbrenae  fii>m  the  chime  of  our  epio  line,  f 
and  is  yet  equally  in  nnison  mth  the  laws  of  our  proaody.  I  hare  adopted  ] 
Uie  came  metre  in  my  version  of  the  more  inportniit  epodee,  and  in  a  few  o' 
the  other  odea- 
Sprung  from  a  race  which  monnta  to  kings,  MceconaH, 

Shield  and  sweet  omameBt  of  life  to  me ; 
There  are  whose  sovereign  joy  is  dnst  Olympic 
Gathered  in  whirlwind*  by  the  car  ;  the  goal 
Shunned  by  hot  wheels  ;  and  the  palm's  nolile  trophy. —  1 

Up  to  the  gods  it  bears  the  lords  of  earth, 
One — if  the  m.ob  of  Hom.e'8  electors  fickle 

Through  triple  honours  to  exalt  him  vie ; 
One — if  he  harvest,  stored  in  his  own  garner, 

Whate'er  from  Libyan  threshing-floors  is  fanned. 
Treaanres  Attalict  could  not  tempt  the  rustic, 

Delving  with  ready  hoo  paternal  glebes. 
To  cut,  poor  timorous  mariner,  a  fnrrow 

On  seas  Myrtoanwifch  the  Cyprian  keel. 
Seized  by  dismay,  when  with  Icarian  billows 

Wrestle  the  blasts  of  stormy  Airicns, 
The  merchant  aigba  for  easo  and  modest  homestead 

Nestled  in  fi-elds  beside  his  nativo  town  ; 
Schooled  not  to  bear  the  pinch  of  straitened  forfcunes.J 
Soon  ho  refits  his  shattered  argosies. 

•  "OoUcgiBse  juvat."  To  bave  ^therod  together  or  ooUeeted  tbo 
acatterod  atoms  of  dust  into  a  whuiwind — "  pulvia  colleotua  turbine," 
Sat.  I.  ir.  31. 

+  A  proverbial  phraaa  for  great  riches.  The  rustie  here  meant  is  tha 
Bmalt  peasant  proprietor,  like  those  cultiratDrs  by  spade-labour  now  » 
common  in  FriincB.  The  "enroulura"  was  a  Ughtor  tool  than  a  spade 
or  matloolc  (with  which  Forcellini  obscrrea  that  Horace  hero  confouncb  it 
by  syDecdoche),  and  was  used  as  a  hoe  for  dig^g  up  weeds.  The  author 
of  the  article  oa  "Agriculture"  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Itoman  Antiquities"  sayetlint  "  it  was  an  imphnupiit  by  which,  after oovec- 
ing  up  the  seed,  tke  husbandman  laoeened  the  roots  of  the  young  blades  in 
order  that  air  and  moiatuie  might  gain  free  access." 

i  "  Indooilis  pauperism  p^id."  "  Pauporiea  "  doea  not  here  mean  what  ii 
eommonly  understood  by  poverty,  but,  as  Maoleane  eipresBCa  it,  "  a  humble  i 
estate."  Macleane,  indeed,  states  "that  'pauperios,'  'pouporlai,'  'pauper,'  I 
are  hca-  by  Hora(«  taken  to  signify  privation,  or  anythit^  beyond  »  I 
humbio  estate."  This  assertion  ia,  however,  loo  sweeping,  hi  the  linei  I 
(Epod.  iTiL  i7,  48),  ' 
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Lo,  one  who  acornB  not  beakers  of  old  Maaaio, 

Nop  lazy  honra  cnt  from  tho  solid  day, 
Now  with  limbs  stretched  beneath  tho  verdant  arbnte, 

Now  by  soft  woU-head  of  nymph- hallowed  streams. 
Camps  delight  many ;  clarion  shrill,  deep  trumpet 

Commingling  stormy  melodies  ;  and  war, 
ITatefnl  to  mothers.     His  yonng  bride  foreetting, 

In  wintry  air  the  hunter  stands  at  watcE, 
If  start  the  deer  in  sight  of  his  stanch  beagles. 

Or  burst  through  close-knit  toils  the  Marsiau  boar. 
Me,  prize  of  learned  brows,  tho  wrcatheu  ivy. 

Associates  with  the  gods ;  me  woodlands  cool 
And  tho  hght  dance  of  nyrapbs  with  choral  satyrs, 

Set  from  tho  many  and  their  world  apart ; 
If  with  no  checked  and  hesitating  utterance 

Euterpe  lend  her  breath  unto  her  flutes ; 
And  for  my  touch  tho  harp-strings  beard  in  Losboa 

If  Polyhymnia  scorn  not  to  retune. 
But  amid  lyric  barda  if  thou  enrol  mo, 

With  crest  uplifted  I  shall  strike  the  stars. 

"  Me  dootimim  hedenc  prfflmia  froaHuni." 

Wolff,  Hare,  Tnte,  and  somo  other  conuneutatoni,  would suhatitulo  "To" 

for  "  Mo  "— oppljing  tho  lino  to  MtEccnm,  "  Thtt  tho  ivy — the  priie  of 

learned  brows— osaociaWi  with  godi  r' ""'  ■■—  -— '  '~     '—     --• 

nport  from  the  conunon  crowd."     TMi 

criticol  authoritios,  including  Oroili  and  Macleino ;  tilt  it  a^ , 

entitled  to  more  respect  than  is  shown  by  tho  latter.    For  Uiere  is 


in  the  remark,  that  in  rofurrini  to  the  rnriouB  taatea  and  otuLrHcteiiiticB 
01  men,  Horai^e  would  searoely  nvoid  all  compUmontary  rpfcience  lo  HEOcenai 
liimself;  and  titorc  ia  yet  more  force  in  nnothor  remark  that,  if  Eomee  snya 
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t»  aiBOniato him  with  the  inferior  or  terrestrial  dcitiefl — i.e.,  nynipliB 

andaatyrs.  It  ia  taid,  in  vindication  of  "Me"iiiBtcndDf  "Tb/'  that  "doctus" 
is  n  word  very  npproprinte  lo  pools  ;  that  the  ivy,  sacred  lo  Biicuhue,  wu  the 

"pauper"  clearly  means  B  person  of  the  VBrjpoorcal  olaM.  May  not  the  ume 
tiosud  of  "  Paupnrum  tDbemfls"  ill  contraQuliiicliou  lo  "Rcgum  tuircs"  f 
lib  L  Od.  iv.  13,  U.  The  iroiiis  "pnupor,"  "pauperis,'  " panuortoB," 
hiivo,  indeed,  some  of  the  clMtic  sense  of  our  own  Poor  Slan,  or  PoYorty, 
whifih  may  imply  only  eomparatively  re»triol(«d  means,  or  lomctimBs  abso- 
lute want.  The  English  languago  hia  Bipreaaions  denoting  Iho  fradatioiw 
of  ftinted  circumstances  cornspondont  to  those  in  the  Latin.  The  English 
liai  poverty,  penury,  dcstilution  :  the  Latin,  puupcrtos,  inopia,  egestas.  So 
i.l«o  Ihe  Greet  languogo  lins  iriWo,  honourable  poverty ;  moxfia,  discrcdit- 
a'jle  poverty ;  (*8tia,  doel''  *■  — 
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fit  and  usual  garland  for  a  lyric  poet;  and  that  Horace  could  never  stoop  to 
the  ahsurd  flattery  of  insinuatm^  tnat  Msecenas  was  a  greater  poet  than 
himself.  But,  in  answer  to  all  this,  it  may  be  urged  that  Horace  elsewhere 
especially  applies  the  word  *^  doctus  "  to  Maecenas ;  in  lib.  HI.  Od.  yiil. 
line  4, — 

"  Docte  sermones  utriusque  linguae ; " 

and  again,  more  emphatically,  Epist.  six.  line  1, — 

**  Frisco  si  credis,  Msacenas  docte,  Cratino." 

And  though  the  ivy  was  appropriate  to  poets,  it  was  not  appropriate  to  poets 
alone.  Horace  (Lib.  I.  Epist.  iii.,  addressed  to  Julius  Florus)  speaks  of  it 
as  the  reward  of  excellence  in  forensic  eloquence  or  jurisprudence  as  well  as 
of  song : — 

"  Seu  linguam  causis  acuis  seu  civica  jura, 
Bespondere  paras  seu  condis  amabile  carmen,    * 
Prima  feres  Ttedercp  victricis^«*»ia." 

And  if  the  ivy  cix)wn  may  be  won  by  pleading  causes  or  giving  adviee  to 
clients,  it  can  be  no  inappropriate  reward  to  the  brows  of  a  statesman  so  ac- 
complished as  Miccenas.  Thus,  I  think,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  construction — "  Thee,  Maecenas,  the  ivy  wreath — ^prize  of  learned  or 
skilled  brows — associates  with  the  higner  gods  («.  ^.,  witn  those  who  watch 
over  states  and  empires) :  me,  the  love  of  rural  leisure  and  tiiie  dreams  that 
it  begets  set  apart  from  the  crowd."  On  the  other  side,  Hitter  has  the  best 
vindication  I  nave  seen  of  the  alleged  contradiction  or  bathos  in  the  Poet's 
boasted  association,  first,  with  the  higher  gods,  and,  next,  with  the  inferior 
deities.  According  to  him,  Horace  is  speaking  of  two  kinds  of  lyric  poetry 
—the  lofty  and  the  sportive.  The  first,  symbolised  bjr  the  ivy,  associates 
him  with  gods  in  heaven ;  the  second,  connecting  him  with  the  pastimes  of 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  separates  him  from  the  popular  pursuits  of  men.  For 
the  first,  he  trusts  to  the  aid  of  Polyhymnia,  presidm^  over  the  Lesbian 
lyre  (of  Alcseus) ;  for  the  second,  to  the  livelier  inspiration  of  Euterpe. 


ODE  11. 

TO   CJESAR. 

The  exact  date  of  this  ode  has  been  matter  of  controversy,  but  most 
recent  authorities  concur  in  assigning  it  to  about  A.u.c.  725,  after  the  taking 
of  Alexandria,  and  at  the  height  of  Augustus's  popularity  on  his  return  to 
Home.  Bitter  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  later  date,  A.u.o.  732.  The 
prodigies  described  in  the  earlier  verses  are  those  which  followed  the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar,  A.u.c.  710,  and  Horace  therefore,  at  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  transports  himself  in  imagination  to  that  time — See  Orelli's  excursus, 
Macleane's  introduction,  and  Bitter's  prooDmium.  On  the  merit  of  the  ode 
itself  opinion  difiers.  By  some  it  is  highly  praised  for  its  imagery,  the 
deUcacy  with  which  it  fiatters  Augustus,  and  the  humane  art  with  which 
it  insinuates  that  his  noblest  revenge  for  his  uncle's  murder  is  in  becoming 
the  protector  and  father  of  his  people.  Against  this  praise  it  may  be  said, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  poem  has  blemishes  of  a  kind  from  which 
Horace  is  free  in  odes  of  similar  importance ;  that  there  is  something-  forced 
and  artificial  in  the  kind  of  humour  admitted  into  tiie  description  of 
Pjrrha's  flood ;  that  the  idea  of  the  uxorious  Biver  bursting  his  banks  out 
ol  complaisance  to  the  complaints  of  his  wife  is  littie  better  than  a  frigid 
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conceit;  anfl  that  the  "  pitravmiEosa "  ixailflined  in  the  traTttflguratiou 
Meri'iiry  into  the  earthly  foim  of  Auputoa,  fiiilB  in  that  ramiUneM 
gpnuiiiB  cnthiiainon  with  which  Homoe  colebratos  Augxistna  in  Odea  D.  III. 
and  IV.     Whatevar  weight  maj-  be  attached  to  those  objeotlons,  they  ar"=  - 

to  render  the  ode  one  of  them--  J^"— '•  ■-  *       '  ' '-  ' 

Engliah  reador  with  some  Bi 
admirers. 

Now  of  dire  hail  and  anow  enough  the  Siro 
Has  launched  on  earth,  and  with  a  i-ed  rigLt  hand 
Smiting  the  sacved  Capitolian  heighta  • 
Startled  the  City, 

Startled  the  nations,  lest  the  awfnl  ago 

Of  Pyrrha,  wailing  portents  new,  return, 

WtiL'ii  Proteus  up  to  visit  mountain-peaka 

Drove  his  whole  sea -flock. 


When  flshes  moahed  in  topmost  boughs  of  elms 
Floundered  amidst  the  doves'  familiar  haunts, 
And  deer,  through  plains  t  above  the  old  plains  lieapeii 
Swam  panic-stricken. 

We  have  scon  the  tawny  Tiber,  with  fierce 
Wrenched  violent  back  from  vents  ii 
March  on  to  Numa's  hall  and  Vesta's  shrinu,J 
Menacing  downfall ; 

Vaunting  himself  the  avenger  of  the  wrong 
Bj  Iha  too  importunately  urged, 
The  usorioua  River  leftward  burst  his  banks, 
Braving  Jove's  anger. § 


t,"  the  soured  buildlngB  on  the  Capiloline  TTjiii 
+  'Et  Buperjecto  pavidiD  nalsrnnt 
-ffiquore  daaiiu." 
"  JGquol"  isn  plain  or  level  gur&ce,  whethor  of  hmd  or  sea.  The  fomiGr 
Mppeura  to  haro  been  its  original  and  rimplo  meaning,  thonph  the  poeta 
applied  it  afterwards  lo  the  latter  (CiCEro,  Acad.  3),  Thouph  lie  word  here 
implica  "  water,"  the  point  would  bo  lost  in  bo  tranaliitinB  it.  Thcra  woult\ 
be  no  prodiiy  m  deer  awinuning  Ihrongh  water— the  prodigy  ia  in  their 
swimimng  triroiigh  pUiiu  out  over  thoie  on  whicli  they  had  been  aociu- 


a  Lilmmtiica  ocoup 

i  Ilia,  mother  of  Romulus,  was,  according  to  legend,  thrown 

by  AmuliuB— henco  the  foblo  that  she  bocame  wife  to  Uiq  god  of  that 

She  complains  to  hor  husband  of  the  mnider  of  Juliua  Cn'sir,  to  wluan  ^u 
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Thinned  by  parental  crime,  the  younger  race 
Shall  hear  how  citizens  mside  sharp  the  steel 
By  which  should  rather  have  been  slain  the  Mede ; 
Hear — of  what  battles ! 

Who  is  the  god  this  people  shall  invoke 
To  save  a  realm  that  rushes  to  its  fall  ? 
By  what  new  prayer  shall  sacred  virgins  tire 
Vesta  to  hearken  ? 

To  whom  shall  Jove  assign  the  part  of  guilt's 
Blest  expiator  ?     Come,  at  last,  we  pray, 
With  shoulder  brightening  through  the  stole  of  cloud, 
Augur  Apollo ! 

Or  com'st  thou  rather,  Venus,  laughing  queen, 
Kinged  by  the  hovering  play  of  Mirth  and  Love ;. 
Or  satiate  with,  alas,  too  lengthened  sport, 
Thou,  Parent  War-god, 

Joying  in  battle-clang  and  glancing  helms 
And  ttie  grim  aspect  of  the  unhorsed  Moor,* 
Fixing  his  death-scowl  on  the  gory  foe. 
Come,  if  regarding 

Thine  own  neglected  race,  thine  offspring,  come ! 
Or  thou,  mild  Maia's  winged  son,  transformed 
To  mortal  youth,t  submitting  to  be  called 
CsBsar's  avenger ; 

claims  affinity.  The  special  reason  for  Jove's  displeasure  at  the  river-god's 
incursion  on  the  left  bank  is  variously  coniectui*ed :  it  may  be  either  that 
on  that  side  he  threatened  the  temple  of  Jove  himself,  or  that  Jore,  as 
supreme  guardian  of  all  temples  and  of  Home  itself,  relented  the  outbreak 
as  an  offence  to  himself,  or,  as  Macleane  interprets  it.  "  He  disapproved  the 
presumption  of  the  river-god,  because  he  had  rcseryed  the  task  of  expiation 
for  other  hands  and  happier  means.' 

*  All  recent  editors  nave  "  Mauri  peditis."  Munro,  though  retaining  that 
reading  in  his  text,  is  "  not  convinced  that '  Marsi  peditis '  is  not  far  finer 
and  more  appropriate."  The  Moors  fighting  habitually  on  horseback,  the 
interpretation  of  "  peditis  "  most  favoured  by  the  commentators  is  that  in 
the  translation ;  the  rider  being  unhorsed  is  rendered  more  fierce  and  stub- 
born by  despair. 

t  Mercury  in  the  form  of  Augustus.  Orelli  dryly  observes  that  Augustus 
was  forty  years  old  at  the  date  when  he  is  here  caliea  "  juvenem.*'  No  doubt 
"  juvenis  *  and  "  adolescens  **  were  words  descriptive  of  any  age  between 
"pueritia"  and  "senectus,"  and  Cicero  called  himself  "adolescMis"  at  the 
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Stay  thy  return  to  heaven ;  long  tarry  hero 
Wfill  pleased  to  be  this  Roman  people's  gaeat, 
Hor  with  oav  vices  wroth,  nnfcimoly  soar, 
Rapt  by  the  whirlwind. 

Here  rather  in  grand  triampbs  take  glad  rites, 
Here  lovo  the  name  of  Father  and  of  Prince, 
No  more  nnpnoiahod  let  the  Parthian  ride, 
Thou  our  chief — Ceesar.* 


OH  TIEQIt  3  VOYAGE  TO  ATHEH3. 

Tbere  is  a  vcll-known  dispute  ns  to  the  date  uid  &e  ocGBtdon  of  this  ode,  I 
ftnd  it  has  besn  even  called  m  quesUoa  whothor  tho  Virgil  nddrossed  were 
tto  poet.  It  ia,  no  doubt,  diffloult  to  reconcile  tiie  rfloeiTed  chronology  of 
the  piiblicntinn  of  the  first  three  bookaofOilDs  with  tie  auppoaitionthnt  ti' 
odewua  uddri'ssed  to  Virgil  the  poet,  on  the  octMision  of  the  voyoga  to  Alhess, 
from  whicli  lie  only  returned  to  die ;  but  there  ia  no  reason  why  Virgil 
should  not  have  miido  or  contemphitod  each  n  voynge  before  the  lost  oi 


So  may  the  goddeaa  vi^ho  roles  over  Oyprns, 
So  may  the  brothers  o£  Helen,  bright  stara, 

So  may  tho  Father  of  Winds,  while  he  fetters 
All,  save  lapyx,  the  Breeze  of  the  "West, 


f!e  of  forty-four,  when  he 
0  tho  popular 


rushed  the  conmiraoy  of  Catiline ;  but  alill  a 
forty,  or  e?en  of  thirty  yenrs  old,  nould  have  little  rosembliiDtB 
^  .  ir  effigies  of  the  amooQi-lBeed  son  of  Main  (Moroury) ;  unil 
oonaidenng  the  whole  Bpsoe  of  time  which  this  poem  rorieva  nitd  Cdnornaei, 
starting  from  tho  death  of  Julius  CiBBnr,  ie  it  not  probable  that  Horace  licra 
applies  the  word  "Juvenii"  to  Au^tus  in  refereDco  to  the  age  in  which  ha 
fltitannoanced  himself  ne  "CiesBnsultor"  (Cxani'sHTonger),  and  in  order 
to  achiere  that  nuue  and  fulfil  that  ohjeot  descended  Arom  hu  celestial  rank 
as  Mercury,  or  (to  define  more  olesrly  tho  mythicul  functions  of  Meniury)  si 
the  direct  messenger  from  Jove  to  man  t  Augustus,  (hen,  was  a  youth,  iu 
every  seDsa  of  the  word.  In  fact  ha  was  barely  twenty  when  ho  deoUrcd  it 
to  bo  his  resolve  and  his  mission  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  uncle.  At 
tiint  age,  judging  by  his  offlgies  in  gems,  tho  resemblonco  ot  the  young 
OotBFius  to  the  face  ot  Mercury  in  the  stntaes  is  suOlcieatly  striking  ti 
have  created  {tencral  reniurli,  and  to  sare  ftuni  eitravognnt  Battery  the 
lines  in  tho  iMle.  For  of  the  two  £icoa  that  of  the  youug  Octuvius  ia  ol 
a  lugher  and  more  godlike  tyi>c  of  beauty  than  appears  iu  any  extant  st 
of  Mercury. 
■  "  The  way  iu  which  he  introduces  the  name  of  Oaisar  unexpootcdly 

at  the  end,  baa  alwaya  appeared  to  me  an  instance  of  "~ '~  ~  " " 

Uaolbane, 


I 
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Speed  thee,  O  Ship,  as  I  pray  thee  to  render  * 
Virgil,  a  debt  duly  lent  to  thy  charge, 

Whole  and  intact  on  the  Attican  borders, 
Faithfully  guarding  the  half  of  my  sotJ. 

Oak  and  brass  triple  encircled  his  bosom. 

Who  first  to  fierce  ocean  consigned  a  frail  bark, 

-Fearing  not  Airicns,  when,  in  wild  battle, 
Headlong  he  charges  the  blasts  of  the  North ; 

Fearing  no  gloom  in  the  face  of  the  Hyads ; 

Fearing  no  rage  of  mad  Notns,  than  whom, 
Never  a  despot  more  absolute  wieldeth 

Hadria,  to  rouse  her  or  lull  at  his  will. 

What  the  approach  by  which  Death  could  have  daunted 
Him  who  with  eyelids  unmoistened  beheld 

'  Monster  forms  gliding  and  mountain  waves  swelling. 
And  the  grim  Thunder*Crags  dismally  famed  P 

Vainly  by  wastes  of  an  ocean  estranging 
God,  in  his  providence,  severed  the  lands. 

Vainly  if  nathless,  the  ways  interdicted 
Be  by  our  vessels  profane  traversed  o'er. 

Rushes  man's  race  through  the  evils  forbidden. 
Lawlessly  bold  to  brave  all  things  and  bear  : 

Lawlessly  bold  did  the  son  of  the  Titan 

Bring  to  the  nations  fire  won  through  a  fraud. 

Fire  stolen  thus  from  the  Dome  Empyrean, 
Meagre  Decay  swooped  at  once  on  the  earth, 

Leagued  with  a  new-levied  army  of  Fevers — 
Death,  until  then  the  slow- comer,  far  off, 

*  I  side  with  Dillenburger,  Hitter,  Munro,  and  Ikfacleane  in  rejecting  the 
punctuation  of  Orelli,  who  places  a  comma  before  "prccor,"  putting  the 
word  in  parenthesis,  for  the  reason  thus  ably  stated  in  the  following  note, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  Mend,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher  authority 
in  critical  scholarship:  "It  is  not  commonly  observed,  but  certainly  true, 


*preoor,'  the  verb  is  not  in  parenthesis,  but  distinctly  governs  *reddas,' 
*i  pray  you  to  render.*  There  should  therefore  be  no  comma  between 
them ;  and  this  view  shows  *  precor '  to  be  the  true  apodosis  of  the  passage," 
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Hurried  his  stride,  and  stood  facing  his  victim  ; 

Doedalas  sounded  the  void  realms  of  air, 
Borne  upon  wings  that  to  man  are  not  given : 

Hercules  burst  through  the  portals  of  hell. 

Nought  is  too  high  for  the  daring  of  mortals ; 

Heav'n's  very  self  in  our  folly  wo  storm. 
Never  is  Jove,  through  our  guilty  aspiring, 

Suffered  to  lay  down  the  bolt  we  provoke. 


ODE  IV. 

TO   LUCIUS   SESTIUS. 


The  Lucius  Sestius  hero  addressed  was  the  son  of  the  Sestius  or  Sextius 
defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  still  extant.  Lucius  served  under  Brutus 
in  Macedonia,  and  after  his  chieftain's  death  continued  to  honour  his 
memory  and  preserve  his  images.  He  did  not  on  that  account  incui*  the 
displeasure  of  Augustus,  who  made  him  Consul  Suifcctus  in  his  own  place, 
B.C.  23. 

There  is  no  other  ode  in  this  metre,  which  has  its  name  (Archilochian) 
from  Archilochus  of  Pares.  The  difference  in  rhythm  between  the  first  and 
second  verse  of  the  strophe  is  remarkable,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  being 
chuited  by  two  voices  in  alternate  lines. 

Keen  winter  melts  in  glad  return  of  spring  and  soft  Fa- 
vonius ; 
And  the  dry  keels  the  rollers  seaward  draw ; 
No  more  the  pens  allure  the  flock,  no  more  the  hearth  the 
ploughman ; 
Nor  glint  tlie  meadows  white  with  rime-frost  hoar — 

Beneath  the  overhanging   moon,   now   Venus   leads  her 
dances, 
And  comely  Graces,  linked  with  jocund  Nymphs, 
Shake  with  alternate  foot  the  earth,  while  ardent  Vulcan 
kindles 
The  awful  forgo  in  which  the  Cyclops  toils,* 

*  Venus  dances— Vulcan  toils :  ♦.  e.  in  spring  man  reawakens  both  to 
pleasure  and  labour.  "  UrU" — "Though  1  have  retained  the  ordinary 
reading  of  editions  here,  I  believe  that  MS.  authority,  properly  interpi-eteu, 
indicates  uiss'tl  (».  e.  visity  as  Bentley  and,  before  him,  liutgersius  read)  .  . 
Venus  dancing  in  the  moonshine,  while  her  husband  is  away  visiting  the 
stithies  of  the  Cyclops,  is  a  beautiful  picture." — Munro,  Inti-oduction, 
xxix.  XXX.  Sec  there  tlie  claborato  ar<;ument  by  which  tliis  eminent 
scholar  supports  the  reading  he  would  prefer. 

V  2 
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Now  well  becomes  anointed  brows  to  wreatbe  witb  verdant 
myrtle. 
Or  such  rath  flowers  as  swards,  relaxing,  free ; 
And  well  becomes  the  votive  lamb,  or  kid  if  more  it  please 
him, 
Offered  to  Faunus  amid  shadowy  groves. 

Pale  Death  with  foot  impartial  knocks  alike  at  each  man's 
dwelling. 
The  huts  of  beggars  and  the  towers  of  kings. 
Blest  Sestius,  life's  brief  sum  forbids  commencing  hope  too 
lengthened ; 
Ev'n  now  press  on  thee  Night  and  storied  ghosts, 

And  Pluto's  meagre  hall,  which  gained,  the  wine-king's 
reign  is  over — 
No  more  the  die  allots  the  frolic  crown.* 


ODE  V. 

TO  FSTBRHA. 

I  cannot  prestime  to  attempt  any  rhymeless  version  of  this  ode  in  juxta- 
position with  Milton's  famous  translanon,  which  I  therefore  annex.  "  Any 
resemhlance  hctween  the  metre  he  selects  and  that  of  the  original  depends, 
as  Mr.  Conington  observes, "  rather  on  the  length  of  the  respective  linos 
than  on  any  similarity  in  the  cadences,"  and  his  mythm  is  perhaps  somewhat 
too  cramped  to  convey  the  lyrical  spirit  in  lighter  and  livelier  odes  of  the 
same  measure  in  the  original ; — even  in  this  translation  such  contractions  as 

"  T*  whom  thou  untried  seem'st  iaix  \    Mo,  in  my  vowed 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  t*  have  himg   — 

are  not  without  a  certain  harshness.  But  all  minor  defects  are  amply  com- 
pensated by  tho  masterly  closeness  and  elegance  of  the  general  version. 
The  metro  is  ranked  with  the  Asclepiadeans,  and  is  repeated,  Book  I.  14,  21, 
23 ;  III.  7,  13 ;  IV.  13. 

•  The  Romans  chose  by  cast  of  the  die  the  symposiarch  or  king  of  the 
feast. 
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Wliat  slender  youth,  bedewed  witli  liquid  odoora," 
Courts  thee  on  rosea  in  some  pleasant  cave,t 
Pyri'hap  for  whom  bind'st  thou 
In  ^Teatha  thy  golden  hair, 

Plaiu  in  thy  neatness  ?     O,  how  oft  shall  ho 
On  faith  and  L-hanged  goda  complain,  and  seas 
Rough  with  black  winds,  and  etorms 
Unwonted  shall  admirQ ! 

Who  now  enjoye  theo  credulous,  all  gold, 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable 
Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful.     Hapless  they 

T'whom  then  untried  seem'st  fair !     Mo,  in  my  vowed 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  deelwea  t'havo  hung 
My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 
To  the  storn  god  of  sea.  J 


TO  H.   VIPEAKIUS 


public  man  taavnr:  tbc  partisiuti  of  Aiigustua  is  mora  remiukahlo  for 

— .  jnion  of  eitraDrdiiiiiFj  talents  with  extraordinary  fortonc  than  the 

Yipsiuiiua  ApippH  t<f  whatn  this  ode  is  addtetucd.    Spnmg  from  a  reiy 

objcure  iamilj-,  ha  might  hava  failad  in  obtaining  a  6iir  caiceT  for  hu 

'era  but  fur  the  acciilanC  of  being  a  fcUov'StDdcnt  vith  tha  joang 

— - — ■  Apollonia.    Ha  thm,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  became  one  of  the 

"""'"1,  and  ona  of  (ho  mwt  influential  advisera,  of  the 


G 


•  Tha  reador  will  observe  thnt  the  first  line  is  the  only  one  in  tha  tranila- 
tion  whitli  euds  with  a  diaajllable.  IVhethar  Milton  mnkca  this  variation 
of  tho  rhythm  ho  aelocla  through  orcraight  or  intention,  the  raadar  can  con- 
jecture for  himself.  Probably  MUlon  regarded  tho  tvi-o  firat  linos  o!  eaeh 
strophe  simply  aa  heroic  blnnk  Teraa,  in  which  the  tennination  of  » 
monoeylliiblo  or  disayllable  is  optionaL 

f  "Grato,  PytrhB,  sub  antro."  "  Some  pleasMit  enTo"  appears  soareely 
td  give  the  aenae  of  tho  originnL  "  Aniruni "  means  tho  grolto  attached  to 
tho  houacn  of  tho  luxurious,  and  in  which  was  placed  a  atatue  of  Venua. 
Qrottocs  are  still  in  use  among  the  richer  Italians,  and  it  is  not  umi  care  to 
which  Horace  alladca,  bat  with  a  eertain  tenderness  of  reprou«h  to  t&a 
grotto  in  which  Pyrrha  bad  besn  aecuatomcd  to  rccciva  him, 

•  ■'  Potenti — ^maris  deo  "  Milton  translates  "  tho  stem  god  of  sea,"  not 
nbaarring    that    "patens"    gorems    "mails,"     u    "potens    Cypri/'- 
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future  emperor  of  the  world.  While  he  was  yet  in  youth  he  had  acnieved 
the  highest  distinctions,  and  secured  the  most  eminent  station.  He  hiid 
passed  through  the  office  of  prsetor  and  consul,  and  established,  by  a  series 
of  brilliant  successes,  the  fame  of  a  great  general.  As  a  naval  commander 
he  became  yet  more  illustriously  distinguished.  He  constructed  the  Boman 
navy ;  defeated  Sextus  Pompeius,  then  master  of  the  sea ;  commanded  the 
fleet  against  M.  Antony ;  and  the  victory  at  Actium  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  skm.  It  was  soon  after  that  last  victory  that  this  ode  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written.  All  tho  honours  Augustus  could  confer  were  heaj^ed  on 
him ;  the  emperor  united  him  to  his  own  family,  first  by  a  marriage  with  his 
niece  Marcclla,  subsequently,  yet  more  closely,  by  marriage  with  his 
daughter  Julia.  Fortune  never  aeserted  Agrippa  to  the  close  of  his  life  at 
tho  age  of  fifty-one.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  a  union  of  qualities 
rarely  found  together, — sagacity  of  design,  rapidity  of  action,  a  brilliant 
genius  in  construction,  devoted  to  practical  purposes.  When  he  was  forming 
a  fleet  he  turned  the  Lucrine  Lake  into  a  narbour  for  a  school  to  the 
mariners  by  whom  he  afterwards  defeated  the  tried  sailors  of  Sextut 
Pompeius.  As  rodile  his  first  care  was  to  supply  Home  with  water,  restoring 
the  Appian,  Marcian,  and  Anienian  aqueducts,  and  building  a  new  one 
fifteen  miles  long  from  the  Tepula  to  Rome.  With  this  utility  of  purpose 
he  combined  great  magnificence  in  taste,  adorning  the  city  with  public 
buildings  and  statues  by  the  ablest  artists  he  could  find.  All  these  aaring 
and  splfflKlid  qualities  were  accompanied  by  a  modesty  or  a  prudence  which 
preserved  the  affection  of  the  people  and  avoided  all  cnance  of  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  Ang^ustus.    He  twice  refused  a  triumph. 

The  reader  will  observe  with  what  ease  Horace  avoids  all  servility  in  the 
brief  homage  he  delicately  renders  to  Agrippa,  and  the  playfulness  of  the 
concluding  stanza  would  seem  to  intimate  a  certain  familiarity  of  inter- 
course, or  at  all  events  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  temper  of  Agrippa, 
two  y^rs  younger  ttian  himself,  so  austere  as  to  be  shocked  by  the  poet's 
favourite  subjects  for  song.  Of  the  poems  of  Varius,  to  whose  muse  Horace 
refers  the  due  celebration  of  Agrippa' s  deeds,  onljr  a  few  fragmentary  lines 
have  been  preserved.  Among  these  is  the  description  of  a  hound,  which  is 
vigorous  and  striking.  The  fragment  has  been  imitated  by  Virgil,  whom  he 
preceded  as  an  epic  poet.  His  tragedy  of  "  Thyestes"  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived in  repute  his  epics,  since  Quintilian  does  not  mention  those,  while  he 
accords  to  "  Thyestes"  the  high  praise  of  saying  "  that  it  might  have  stood 
comparison  with  any  of  the  Greek  dramatic  master-pieces.** 

'Tis  by  Varius  that  Song,  borne  on  pinions  Homeric, 
Shall  exalt  thy  renown  as  the  valiant  and  victor, 
Whatsoe'er  the  bold  soldier  by  land  or  by  ocean 
With  thee  for  his  leader  achieved. 

Themes  so  lofty  we  slight  ones  attempt  not,  Agrippa, 
Not  the  terrible  wrath  of  Pelides  unyielding, 
Not  the  course  through  strange  seas  of  the  crafty  *  Ulysses, 
Not  the  fell  House  of  Pelops,  we  sing. 

*  "  Duplicis—TT^xQi"  Horace  very  naturally,  in  speaking  of  Ulysses, 
adopts  the  characteristic  epith(  t  employed  from  the  Greek.  In  Latin 
"  duplex  *'  is  very  rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  crafty  or  deceitful.  I  know 
not  of  any  other  instance  in  whicli  it  is  so  used  by  the  Latin  poets  except  in 
Catulliis,  Ixviii.  51,  "  duplex  Amathusia." 
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While  the  Muse  that  presides  over  late-strings  nnwarlike, 
And  my  own  sense  of  shame  would  forbid  me  to  lessen. 
By  the  inborn  defect  of  a  genius  unequal, 
The  glories  of  CsBsar  and  thee. 

Who  can  worthily  sing  Mars  in  adamant  tunic, 
Or  Merion  all  grim  with  the  dust-cloud  of  Ilion, 
Or  Tydides,  when,  thanks  to  the  favour  of  Pallas, 
He  stood  forth  a  match  for  the  gods  ? 

We  of  feasts,  we  of  battles,  on  youths  rashly  daring 
Waged  by  maids  armed  with  nails  too  well  pared  for  macb 

slaughter. 
Sing,  devoid  of  love's  flame  ;  or,  if  somewhat  it  scorch  us. 

Still  wont  to  make  light  of  the  pain. 


ODE  VII. 

TO  PLANCUS. 

This  ode  is  generally  8upi)osed  to  be  addressed  to  L.  Munatius  Plancus, 
than  whom  those  versatile  times  did  not  engender  a  more  selfish  renegade 
or  a  more  ungrateful  traitor.  Estre,  loath  to  grant  that  Horace  condescended 
to  immortalise  this  person  (who,  however,  contrived  to  make  himself  im- 
portant to  all  parties,  and  died  safe,  wealthy,  and  honoured  at  least  by 
Augustus,  who  even  conferred  upon  him  the  censorship,  B.C.  27),  thinks 
that  it  was  some  other  Plancus,  possibly  his  son,  designated  as  Munatius, 
Lib.  I.  Ep.  iii.  v.  31.  Horace,  however,  in  this  ode  does  not  ascribe  any 
virtues  to  the  person  addressed  at  variance  with  the  general  character  of  the 
successful  renegade,  and  only  bids  him  not  take  grief  much  to  heart,  but 
enjoy  himself  as  much  as  he  could,  whether  in  the  camp  or  at  his  villa — an 
admonition  which  he  was  not  likely  to  disregard.  The  measure  of  the  ode 
takes  its  name  from  Alcman.  It  consists  of  a  complete  hexameter  alter- 
nated with  a  verse  made  up  of  the  last  four  feet  of  a  hexameter.  Horace 
only  employs  this  metre  twice  again,  Book  I,  Ode  xxviii.,  and  Epode  xii. 

Other  bards   shall   extol   brilliant  Rhodes,   Ephesus,   or 
Mytilene, 
Or,  queen  of  two  seas,  stately  Corinth, 
Embattled    Thebes,  famous   through   Bacchus,  Delphi  as 
famed  through  Apollo, 
Or  Thessaly's  beautiful  Temp^. 
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Some  are  whose  sole  task  is  to  laud  the  city  of   Pallas 
the  spotless, 
Prolonging  the  hymn  into  Epic,* 
On  every  side  plucking  ia.  leaf  to  garland  their  brows  with 
the  olive ; 
And  many,  in  honour  of  Juno, 

Tell  of  Argos,  the  breeder  of  steeds,  and  the  rich  stores  of 
Mycen89 ; 
But  me  more  have  stricken  with  rapture  • 
Than  patient  Laconia's  defiles,  than  fertile  Larissa's  ex- 
panses 
The  grot  of  Albunea  t  resounding. 

The  Anions  precipitous  rush,  the  woodlands  and  orchards  of 
Tibui', 
All  dewy  with  quick-winding  waters. 
As  the  white  southern  wind  often  clears  clouds  from  a  aky 
at  its  darkest. 
Nor  teems  with  a  rain  that  is  lasting. 

So,  Plancus,  let  those  weary  hours,  when  life  seems  but 
labour  and  sorrow, 
Be  lulled  to  their  end  in  the  wine-cup ; 
Whether  camps  with  banners  ablaze  hold  thee  now,  or 
shall  hold  thee  hereafter 
The  thick-leaved  shades  of  thy  Tibur, 

When  from  Salamis  and  from  his  £)jre,  Teucer  was  passing 
to  exile, 
'Tis  said  that  he  crowned  with  the  poplar  J 
Brows  first  besprinkled  with  drops  from  the  strength-giving 
boon  of  LysBus, 
To  friends  as  they  sorrowed  thus  speaking : 

*  "  Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare."  I  adopt  the  interpretation  of  Orelli, 
Macleane,  and  longe — a  continuous  poem,  like  an  .epic,  culling  all  the  asso- 
ciations and  myths  connected  with  Athens,  and  formed  into  a  whole  like 
Qyid's  Metamorphoses. 

t  Albunea,  the  Sibyl,  who  gave  her  name  to  a  groye  and  fountain,  and 
apparently  to  a  grotto  at  Tibur. 

lEmblematic  of  courage  and  adventure.  The  poplar  was  consecrated 
^  Hercules. 


I 
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"  Go  WE  wlieresoever  a  fate  more  kind  than  the  heart  of  a 
parent 
May  bear  us,  associatcB  and  comrades; 
Despair  of  nought,  Teucer  your  chief — of  noaght  ondef 
anapico  of  Teucer, 
Unerring  Apollo  prodicta  ua 

"  A  Salamia  built  on  new  soil,  which  Fame  shall  confound 
with  the  lost  one;* 
Uravo  friends  who  have  borne  with  me  often 
Worse  things  as  men,  let  the  wine  chase  to-day  every  care 
from  the  bosom, 
To-morrow — again  the  great  Watere." 


TO  LTDIi. 

TUb  ode  has  been  paraplmucd  bv  Eeniy  LuttrcU  into  tbat  elegant  and 
^yfgl  BHljro  upon  tbe  manners  of  his  own  day,  called  "  Advice  to  Julin." 
The  names  nro  elcsiU  fictitious,  Whetbcr  tbo  pcreons  dvaignntud  by  lliu 
names  eijaled  is  pojotner  matter — probably  cnouith ;  their  types  ore  nTwnys 
eiiming.  There  ii  no  reason  for  supposiug-  Uie  various  Lrdin  whom 
Honue  addresses  were  the  same  person ;  every  reason,  judging  by  the 

internal  eviilonCH  of  the  several  poems,  to  suppose  they  Wi '     "" " 

no  olhui  ode  in  this  metre. 

By  alt  gods,  Lydia,  say 
Why  haste  to  ruin  Sybaria  thro'  loving  P 

Why  has  the  Campus  grown 
To  bim,  of  dust  and  son  so  patient, — hateful  ? 

'Mid  comatea  why  no  moro 
Parados  that  martial  rider,  with  sharp  wolf-bit 
Breaking  in  Gallic  f  mouths  P 
Why  shuns  that  athlete  oil 

*  "  Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salaminii  futurun  " — a  new 
migbt  in  futurs  be  confounded  with  the  old  one.    The  n 
1    ia  Cypru. 

t  "  Gallica  nee  lupatis 
Tomperat  orat  frenis." 

Gallio  mouths— horses  from  Oaui.  Thosa  were  considered  very  high 
mettled,  but,  nben  well  brofccn-in,  so  serviceable  in  wnr  that  they  were 
in  great  request  in  the   fiomun  cavalry.      "Luputis,"   u  bit,  jagged  liked 
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More  than  the  froth  of  vipers ;  why  no  longer 

Baring  arms  nobly  braised ; 
He,  for  so  many  a  feat  of  dart  and  discus 

Hurled  beyond  mark — renowned  ? 

Where  lurks  he,  as  the  son  of  ocean-Thetis 

From  funeral  fates  in  Troy 
Lurked, — ^they  say — ^hidden,  lest  to  Lycian  squadrons 

And  carnage,  rapt  away 
If  once  detected  m  the  guise  of  manhood  ? 


ODE  IX. 

TO  THALIARCHUS. 

Thaliarchufl  signifies  in  Greek  "  arbiter  bibendi" — commonly  translated 
"  feastmaster."  Some  editors,  as  Dillenbur^er  and  Macleane.  refusing  to 
consider  it  meant  to  be  a  proper  name,  print,  "  thaliarchc,'  "0  feast- 
master.'*  Orelli  and  Yonge,  however,  retain  the  capital  T,  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  agreeable  to  Horace's  habit  of  individualising  generals,  and  is  cer- 
tainly more  animated  in  itself,  to  consider,  with  Buttmann,  that  the  word 
is  meant  for  a  proper  name,  though  of  course  a  fictitious  one,  and  invented 
to  signify  the  official  character  of  the  person  addressed.  I  may  also  add 
that  there  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  in  Latin  authors,  in  which  the  word 
thaliarchus  is  used  as  a  feastmaster ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  Horace  did  not 
mean  it  to  be  considered  a  proper  name,  it  would  have  been  unintelligible 
to  those  of  his  readers  who  did  not  understand  Greek ;  and  to  those  who 
did,  would  have  appeared  a  pedantic  affectation,  which  was  precisely  the 
reproach  that  a  man  of  Horace's  good  taste  and  keen  sense  of  tne  ridiculous 
would  not  voluntarily  have  incurred.  The  references  to  the  manner  in 
which  Thaliarchus  may  spend  his  day,  all  belong  to  the  life  of  a  town ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  scene  otherwise  than  at  Rome.  Walckenaev 
sa^s  that  the  isolated  and  singular  form  of  Soracte  strikes  the  eye  ori 
quitting  the  city  by  one  of  the  two  gates  to  the  north. 

Though,  to  judge  by  a  fragment  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  the  poem  is  more 
or  less  imitated  from  an  ode  by  Alcaeus,  the  scene  and  manners  are  altogether 
Roman;  in  fact,  the  more  the  fragments  left  of  Greek  poets  are  fairly  com- 
pared with  the  verses  in  which  they  are  imitated  by  Horace,  the  more 
Horace's  originality  in  imitating  becomes  conspicuous. 

See  how  white  in  the  deep-faHen  snow  stands  Soracte  ! 
Labouring  forests  no  longer  can  bear  up  their  burden  j 
And  the  rush  of  the  rivers  is  locked, 
Halting  mute  in  the  gripe  of  the  frost. 
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Thaw  tho  cold ;    uioro  aud  mora  on  the  hearth  heap  tho 

fagots — 
More  and  more  bringing  bounteoQaly  out,  Thaliarchua, 
The  good  wine  that  has  mellowed  fonr  years 
In  the  great  Sabine  two-haudled  jar. 

leava  the  rest  to  tho  goda,  who  can.  strike  into  qniet 
Angry  winds  in  their  war  with  the  tarlialent  waters, 
Till  tho  cypress  stand  calm  in  the  sky — 
Till  there  stir  not  a.  leaf  on  the  ash. 

Sbun  to  seek  what  is  Lid  in  the  womb  o£  the  morrow ; 

Count  the  lot  of  each  day  as  clear  gain  in  life's  ledger; 

Spiiru  not  then,  who  art  young,  dulcet  loves ; 

Spurn  not,  thou,  choral  dances  and  song. 

While  the  boar-froat  morose  keeps  aloof  from  thy  verdnrc- 
Thino  tho  sports  of  the  Campus,*  tho  gay  public  gardens ; 
Thine  at  twilight  the  words  whispered  low  ; 
Each  in  turn  has  its  own  bappy  hour  : 

Now  for  theo  tho  sweet  laugh  of  the  girl — which  botr.iyB 

her 
Hiding  slyly  within  tho  dim  uook  of  the  threshold, 
And  tho  lovo-tokcn  snatched  from  tho  wrist, 

Or  the  finger's  not  obstinate  hold. 


•  "  OampuH  el 

Iarta  of  uie  city,  ana  capMlally  round  the  tomplcB,  which  were  the  naort  of 
lunpm  in  Uie  nftomnon.  Orcili  thnB  graccrully  eliiiidatcj  tho  comludbiK 
verse.  "The  aci'nc,"  he  tnys,  "is  this:  the  lover  gaes  at  Ihe  apiwiiitea 
liour  to  tie  door  of  hia  miatreBB,  which  stands  ajar ;  ho  calla  upon  her  witli 
w  vhitipers :  the  girl  kecpa  bUgdcc,  having  pluyfull;  hid  horEctf  behind 
10  threiliohl,  until  nt  Inst  the  betmjs  tienelf  by  her  laugh.    The  lorur 
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oxen.  The  story  is  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes,  as  well  as 
the  invention  of  the  lyre  by  stringing  a  tortoise-shell,  at  whatever  date  that 
hymn  was  written.  Horace  always  ascribes  to  Mercury  the  characteristics 
of  the  Greek  Hermes,  with  whom  the  Mercurius  of  the  Latins  had  little  in 
common. 

Mercury,  thon  eloquent  grandson  of  Atlas, 
Who  didst  tlio  rude  manners  of  earth's  early  races 
First  mould  into  form,  both  by  graceful  PalsBstra,* 
And  by  skilled  language 


Of  thee  will  I  sing,  to  great  Jove  and  Olympus 
Light  herald ; — sing  thee  of  wreathed  lute  the  inventor, 
So  cunning  to  hide  whatsoe'er  the  whim  took  thee 
Gaily  to  pilfer. 

When  Phoebus  in  wrath  sought  to  frighten  thy  childhood 
If  thou  didst  not  restore  the  kine  tricksomely  stolen. 
While   threatening   his   shafts   he   was   robbed   of  his 
quiver ; 

Laughed  out  Apollo ! 

So  too,  led  by  thee,  Priam  bearing  his  treasures 
From  Ilion,  eluded  the  vaunting  Atrid8B,f 
The  watchlights  of  Thessaly  and  the  remorseless 
Tents  of  the  Argive. 

Thou  placest  pure  souls  in  the  calm  of  blest  dwellings, 
With  golden  staff  shepherding  ghost-flocks  of  shadow 
To  gods,  whether  throned  in  Olympus  or  Hades, 
Equally  welcome. 

*  No  English  paraphrase  can  adequately  render  Palaestra,  which  was 
especially  attributed  to  the  invention  of  Hermes.  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  and  appropriated  chiefly  to  the 
training  of  the  athletce  in  wrestling  and  the  Pancratium.  When  towards 
the  decline  of  the  Republic  the  Romans  imitated  the  Greeks  in  these  and 
other  less  manly  customs,  they  attached  to  their  villas  places  for  exercise 
called  indiscriminately  Gymnasia  or  PalaestrsB.  The  meaning  of  the  stanza 
is  that  Mercury  taugnt  the  early  races  how  to  discipline  body  by  skilled 
exercise,  and  express  thought  by  cultivated  language;  and  I  agree  with 
Orelli  in  construmg  "  voce  thus,  and  not  as  song  or  music,  which  is  rather 
the  gift  of  Apollo. 

t  "Quin  et  Atridas."  Here  Horace  abruptly  elevates  the  astuteness  of 
Mercury  from  the  playful  thefts  of  infancy  to  the  wise  caution  with  which 
he  leads  the  innocent  and  helpless  through  the  severest  dangers ;  and  then 
naturally,  and  with  all  his  inimitable  terseness,  the  poet  represents  him  as 
conducting  no  less  safely  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Tlu:oughout  eul  those  stanzas, 
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TO  LECCONOE. 


divine  the  futura  ;  nai  of  all  modes  of  iliTisatioii,  oitrology  hiu  £ecii,  fiDiB 
tima  immEmorial,  the  niort  imposing,  bocuuae  it  arrDBaloa  the  rank  of  a 
eclGBce,  and  osaErts  that  it  bases  iU  predictiooB  upon  drduotionB  from  a  TUt 
aocumulatioa  of  facta.  Boms,  of  course,  abounded  in  astcologers,  nho  called 
themsolvos  dialdramB,  as  Cicero  cnlls  them ;  and  vera  probahlj-  aa  much 
ChaldceaQB  aa  the  Gipsies  of  Norwood  are  Bobemiana  or  Indians.  Uomeo 
'  »  his  fair  friend  a  brief  odmomtionj  which,  in  proof  of  the  at 


RTes  his  fair  friend  a  bnei  odmomUon,  which,  in  proof  of  the  oommon- 
Uiat  keepe  bim  alwaf  a  modcni,  might  bo  equally  gircn  to  ladies,  and 
to  the  ruder  sex,  ia  our  own  day.    For  whEreTor  wo  travel  in  Englanu  ui 
Europe,  it  ia  rare  to  find  a  tovD,  however  deficieut  ill  books,  in  which  a 
prophetic  aatrologliml  almanac  nmf  not  be  seen  in  the  shop-winaanB. 

Naj,  Leaconoij,  seek  not  to  fathom  wliat  death  anto  me 

— unto  thee 
(Lore  forbidden)  the  gods  may  assiga;    nor  the  sohemes 

of  the  CLaldeB  consult.* 
How  much  bettoi-  it  ia  whntaouvur  the  futnre  shall  bring 

to  endure ! 
Whether  Jovo  may  vouchsafe  onr  existence  more  winters, 

or  this  he  the  last. 

WMch  now  breaks  Tuscan  ocean  ia  spray  on  the  time- 
eaton  rooks  that  oppose, 

Bo  thou  wise;  strain  thy  wino  from  the  lees;  and  to 
space  which  thino  oyo  can  survey 

Cut  the  length  thou  allottest  to  hope.  While  we  talk- 
grudging  Time  will  be  gone ; 

Seize  the  present ;  as  little  as  may,  confido  in  a  morrow 


from  tho  Iholt  of  oxen,  when  Uurcury  was  an  infant  in  hia  aradic,  to  his 


I 
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tuiboble  Bcrenitjr  whicb,  thrtu 

imply  the  grMidcnr  and  inspire  the  awo  tl  lum] 

heinB.    Ko  deity  con  be  more  uicluaively  (j  f  open 

joyiiUBness  and  mjBtio  power.    Itwusntjf  lo  bg 

DOQceiTed  by  the  Latina  us  by  the  Qermuiic  u  J  v  itiuugh 

they  all  worshipped  a  Muri^urius. 

"  "NeoBabylonioelontnrianuniecoB,  — i  c  the  astroIogiLal  coloulatimi, 
or,  ia  teduucolphraa),  "schemes,"  fw  wluth  ths  Cbaldees  vtue m  famoua. 
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ODE  XII. 

IN  CELEBRATION  OP  THE   DEITIES  AND  THE   WORTHIES    OF 

ROME. 

Thifl  poem  is  commonly  inscribed  very  inappropriately  "  De  Augusto,'* 
and  sometimes  more  accurately  "  De  laudibus  IDeorum  vel  hominum."  It 
was  certainly  composed  before  me  death  of  the  young  Marcellus,  a.u.c.  731 ; 
and  Orelli  and  Maoleane  agree  in  accepting  Franke's  date,  a.u.c.  729. 

What  man,  wliat  hero,  or  what  god  select'st  thou, 
Theme  for  sweet  lyre  or  fife  sonorous,  Clio  ? 
Whose  honoured  name  shall  that  gay  sprite- voice,  Echo, 
Hymn  back  rebounding. 

Whether  on  Helicon's  umbrageous  margent, 
Whether  on  heights  of  Pindus  or  cold  HsBmus, 
Whence  woods,  at  random,  vocal  Orpheus  followed  ? 
He  who  stayed  rivers 

In  their  swift  course,  and  winds  in  their  wild  hurry 
By  art  maternal  ;*  and  with  bland  enchantment 
Led  the  huge  oaks  at  his  melodious  pleasure 
Listening  his  harp-strings. 

Whom  should  I  place  for  wonted  rites  of  homage 
Before  the  Father-King  of  gods  and  mortals, 
Who  earth,  and  ocean,  and  heaven's  varying  seasons  t 
Orders  and  tempers, 

From  whom  not  greater  than  Himself  proceedeth— 
To  whom  exists  no  semblance  and  no  second  p 
Yet  where  he  hath  a  nearest,  be  its  honours 
Sacred  to  Pallas. 

Left  not  unsung  bo  Liber,  bold  in  battle ; 
Nor  she,  the  brute- world's  foe — virgin  Diana  ; 
Nor  thoa,  dread  Lord  of  the  unerring  arrow, 
Phoebus  Apollo. 

*  "  Arte  matema  " — the  Muse  Calliope,  mother  of  Orpheus. 

t  "  Qui  mare  ac  terras  variisque  raundum 
Temperat  horis." 

"Mundum"  here  means  "coolum,"  "sky" — i.e.  the  whole  framework  of 
nature,  in  sea,  earth,  and  heaven,  is  under  the  dominion  of  Jove. 
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Sing  let  me,  too,  the  demigod  Alcides, 
And  Leda's  twins,  the  rider  and  tbe  athlete — 
At  wbose  joint  star,  wliat  time  on  storm-beat  seamen 
Dawns  its  white  splendour. 

Back  from  the  rocks  recedes  the  rash  of  waters, 
Winds  fall,  clouds  flj,  and  every  threatening  billow, 
Lulled  at  their  will,  upon  the  breast  of  ocean 
Sinks  into  slumber. 

Should,  after  these,  be  Romulus  first  honoured, 
Numa*s  calm  reign,  or  Tarquin's  haughty  fasces  ? 
I  pause  in  doubt ;  or  is  it  rather  Cato*s 
Noble  self-slaughter  ? 

Regulus,  and  the  Scauri,*  and  -^milius 
Lavish  of  his  great  life  when  Carthage  triumphed, 
Grateful  I  name  for  song's  most  signal  honours ; — 
Thee,  too,  Fabrieius ; 

He  and  rude  unkempt  Curius  and  Camillus, — 
These  were  the  men  whom  hardy  thrift,  rude  nurture, 
The  ancestral  farm,  and  unluxurious  homestead 
Fitted  for  warfare. 

Tree-like  grows  up  through  unperceived  increases 
Marcellus'  t  fame.     As  the  moon  throned  in  heaven 
'Mid  lesser  lights,  the  Julian  constellation 
Shines  out  resplendent. 

Father  and  Guardian  of  all  human  races, 
Satumian  Jove,  to  thee  the  Fates  have  given 
Charge  o'er  great  Coesar ;  mayst  thou  reign  supremely, 
Next  to  thee  Csesar. 

*  Either  the  Scauri  enjoyed  at  that  time  a  higher  reputation  than  they 
have  retained  in  history,  or  Horace  had  some  special  reason,  personal  or 
political,  now  inexplicable,  for  placing  them  in  the  rank  of  Rome's  foremost 
worthies.  JEmilius  Paulus,  having  advised  the  disastrous  battle  of  Canna), 
refused  the  horse  offered  to  him  by  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  remained 
to  perish  on  the  field. 

t  "  As  the  name  of  Marcellus,  whom  I  understand,  with  Orelli,  to  be  the 
Marcellus  who  took  Syracuse,  stands  for  all  his  family,  and  particularly  the 
young  Marcellus,  so  the  star  of  Julius  Coesar,  and  the  lesser  lights  of  that 
family,  are  meant  by  what  follows." — Macleaj^e. 
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Whether  the  Parthians  over  Borne  impending 
Grace  his  full  *  trinmph,  or  the  farthest  dwellers, 
Indian  and  Seric,  upon  Orient  margins 
Under  the  Bunrise,t 

Wide  earth  with  justice  he  shall  rule,  thy. viceroy ; 
With  awful  chariot  Thou  shalt  shake  Olympus ; 
Thou  through  the  sacred  groves  profaned  impurely 
Launch  angry  lightnings,  j; 


ODE  XIII. 

TO  LTDIA. 

•  In  this  ode  is  expressed  naturally  enough  the  sort  of  jealousy  which  a 
Lydia  would  be  likely  to  inspire  in  a  general  lover,  such  as  Horace  repre- 
sents himself  in  his  poems — "sive  quid  urimur  non  praeter  soUtum  leves." 
The  ode  in  itself,  whether  borrowed  or  not  from  a  Greek  original,  is  replete 
with  the  elegfmce  which  characterises  Horace's  love-poems,  and  there  is  a 
tenderness  which  seems  genuine  and  heartfelt  in  the  concluding  stanza. 

The  metre  in  Horace  is  the  same  as  in  Ode  iii.,  but  no  English  measure 
seems  to  me  so  well  to  express  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  ode  as  the  graver 
and  more  elegiac  form  in  which  the  translation  is  cast. 

When  thou  the  rosy  neck  of  Telephus, 
The  waxen  arms  of  Telephus,  art  praising, 

Woe  is  me,  Lydia,  how  my  jealous  heart 

Swells  with  the  anguish  I  would  vainly  smother. 

*  "  Justo  triompho."  "  *  Justo,*  *  regular,  full,  complete/  in  which  sense 
this  adjective  is  attached  to  such  nouns  as  exercitus,  icgio,  acies,  pnelium, 
victoria."— YoNGB. 

t  "  Sive  subjectos  Orientis  or89 
Seras  et  Indos.'* 

fhe  Seres,  whom  some  conjecture  to  be  the  Chinese,  represent  the  nations 
at  ike  taiihest  cast  known  to  the  Romans.  **  Subjectos  ora),*'  '^  unde  the 
edge  or  extremity  of  the  East." — ^Yongb. 

J  "  Tu  gravi  curru  ^uaties  Olympum, 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittes 
Fulmina  lucis." 

The  general  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  Jove  left  the  political  government  of 
earth  to  Augustus,  his  vicegerent;  but  he  reserved  to  himself  alone  the 
dominion  of  heaven,  and  the  task  of  avenging  such  crimes  as  offended  the 
gods,  or  polluted  the  sanctity  of  the  temples. 
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TLen  iu  my  mind  ttonght  haa  no  settled  b 

To  and  rro  Sliif  ts  upon  my  clieek  the  colour, 

And  tears  that  glide  ftdown  in  etealtli  reveal 
By  what  slow  firoa  mino  inmost  8elf  consameth. 

I  burn,  or  whether  quarrel  o'er  hia  wine, 

Stain  with  a  bruise  dishonouring  thywMte  shoulders, 
Or  whether  mj  boj-rival  on  thy  lips 

Leave  by  a  scar  the  mark  of  hia  rude  kiases. 

Hope  not,  if  thou  wooldat  hearken  unto  me, 
That  one  bo  little  kind  prove  always  constant  j 

Barbarous  indeed  to  wound  awcct  lips  imbued 
By  Yenus  with  a  fifth  pai't  of  her  nectar.* 

Thrice  happy,  ay  moi'e  than  thrice  happy,  they 
Whom  ono  soft  bond  unbroken  liinda  together. 

Whose  love,  serene  from  bickering  and  reproach, 
Ends  not  before  the  day  when  life  is  ended. 


THE   SHIP — AN   ALLEQOJtr. 

X  know  not  vhat  safer  title  for  tbU  poem  can  be  eelscted  from  tlia  budt 
nadgacil  to  it  ia  the  MSS.  All  or  moat  iintiui  nowaanya  ure  Hgraed.  lint  it 
is  B.  political  Bllcgory,  and  not,  u  ErrseviiiB,  Bentley,  aud  oUicra  cunte  '  ' 
an  addiess  to  the  actual  ship  that  brought  Eoruce  bom  I'hilippi,  buu  in 
whiiih  hie  friends  were  about  to  re-emboik.  (tuinctiiian  illustrates  the 
luCHning  of  the  word  "  allegory "  by  a  reference  to  the  ode,  and  the  ode 
itself  is  an  imitation  oC  an  Bliegonoal  poem  by  Alumus  on  the  politicBl 
troubles  of  MityloDS,  of  wliich  a  fVagment  is  extant,  Quinotilian  s  inler- 
pralation  oCtho  allegory,  tha ugh  still  popularly  receircd— viz.,  that  the  ship 
means  the  Oommonireaitli  or  Republic — is  not  without  eminent  disputunta ; 
and  unless  there  were  more  assund  data  as  to  Uui  time  in  which  the  poem 
wa»  written,  and  under  what  political  drpumalances,  the  dispute  a  not 
likely  io  be  settled.     The  opinion  advanced  by  Acron  and  supported  with 

*  "  Quinta  parte  Bul  neobirie."  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Horaeo 
means  by  this  ejpreMlon  Ihe  Pythagorean  quintesspuce,  which  is  ether. 
Most  miHlent  tmnaJators  so  lake  it — "an  inlerprftatlfju,'*  says  Mauleone, 
"  which  I  am  suriirised  1o  find  Orelli  adopla  with  dtliers,  that  ilues  not  com- 
mend itwdf  to  my  mind  at  all."  Neitlier  does  it  tu  mine.  1  think  tbe 
interpreladon  rcnderi^  by  Uillimburgei  much  less  pedantic  and  much  ml 
poetical.  The  ancients  supposed  that  houey  contnincd  a  ninth  or  tenth  pu . 
of  neular,  and  ihcrefoie  tho  lip«  of  Lytliii  wuiu  iiubuvd  with  double  the 
^eciac  bestiiwed  on  honey. 
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much  force  by  Buttmann  is,  that  the  poem  is  addressed,  not  to  the  Comtnoll* 
wealth,  but  to  a  remnant  of  the  political  party  witn  which  Horace  had 
fought  under  Brutus,  and  in  remonstrance  against  their  launching  once 
more  into  civil  war  under  Sextus  Fompeius.  This  view  has  been  somewhat 
rudely  assailed,  and  the  generality  of  critics  remain  loyal  to  the  good  old 
simile  of  Ship  and  State.  But  of  late  the  argument  of  a  critic  at  once  so 
acute  and  so  profound  as  Buttmann  has  been  silently  gaining  ground  with 
reflective  scholars,  and  has  much  in  its  favour.  Notnmg  in  iteelf  is  more 
probable  than  that  Horace  should  have  sought  to  express  to  his  old  comrades 
in  an  edlegorical  poem  his  dissuasion  from  the  hazardous  junction  wiUi 
S.  Pompeius,  and  place  on  record  his  own  vindication  for  refusing  to  put 
forth  in  so  shattered  a  vessel,  and  resting  in  port — i.  e.  with  the  government 
established  under  Augustus. 

The  other  supposition  most  favoured  as  to  the  date  of  the  poem  is  that 
which  places  it  in  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  M.  Antony 
and  Augustus  were  making  their  preparations  for  war.  This  does  not  seem 
so  probable  a  date  as  the  other.  The  images  of  the  poem  would  ill  accord 
wifii  it.  Horace  could  scarcely  have  said  then  that  the  ship  imder  Augustus 
was  disabled,  destitute  of  rowers  and  chiefs,  and  could  not  last  through  a 
storm ;  and  as  in  that  war  CaBsar  went  forth  against  Antony  rather  than 
Ajitony  against  Caesar,  the  expostulation  to  keep  in  port  would  have  been 
very  ill  received  by  Augustus,  and  very  contrary  to  the  spirit  with  which 
Horace  always  speaks  of  that  war  and  its  results,  and  to  the  willingness 
expressed  in  Epode  i.  to  have  taken  a  share  in  the  enterprise,  had  Maecenas 
been  appointed  to  command  in  it.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Antony, 
Horace  was  a  decided  partisan  of  the  established  government,  and  this  poem 
is  evidently  written  by  a  man  who  has  affection  and  fear  for  those  about  to 
hazard  some  new  enterprise  against  the  existent  order  of  things.  He  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  addressed  that  warning  to  Antony's  supporters. 
"Whether  the  poem  allegorises  the  entire  Republic,  or  that  party  belonging 
to  it  with  which  Horace  had  been  so  intimately  connected,  and  with  whose 
renewed  hazards  he  declined  to  associate  himself,  does  not,  however,  very 
materially  signify ;  for  a  writer  who  has  been  a  strong  party- man  generally 
has  his  party  in  his  mind  whenever  he  proposes  to  address  the  State.  But 
if  Horace  really  designed  the  allegory  for  his  old  comrades  under  Brutus, 
about  to  cast  their  fortimes  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  he  could  not  more 
affectionately  part  from  them,  nor  more  delicately  imply  his  own  rational 
excuses  for  domg  so. 

O  ship,  shall  new  waves  drift  thee  back  into  ocean  P 
What  wonldst  thon  ?     Make  fast,  0,  make  fast  for  the 

haven ! 
Ah !  dost  thou  not  see  how  thy  sides 

Are  aU  naked  of  even  the  rowers  ?  * 

Thy  mast  by  the  south  wind  in  fury  is  shattered, 

And  loud  groan  thy   mainyards,  and   scarce,t  without 

cables 
Und6rgirding.the  keel,  couldst  thou  strive 

With  the  sway  of  the  tyrannous  waters. 

*  I.  e.f  whether  the  lines  apply  to  the  State  or  to  a  party  in  it,  men  and 
appliances  are  wanting  to  the  cause, 
t  *^Sine  funibus  vix  durare  carina*"     The   usual  interpretation  #f 
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Thy  sails  are  not   whole,    nad    the    gods   thou    wooldsb 

calloa 
Once  more,  in  the  stress  of  thy  peril  have  left  theo, 
Angast  Pontic  pine,*  though  thou  art 

Of  a  forest  illustrious  the  daughter. 

All  useless  tte  race,  and  the  name  that  thou  vauntest; 
Scared  sailors  trust  nought  to  the  stem's  painted  colours, 
Beware,  0  beware,  lest  thou  owe 

But  a  mock  to  the  winds  thou  wouldst  hazard. 

Thou,  lately  the  cause  of  my  wearisome  trouble, 

And  now  of  deep  care  and  regretful  affection, 

Mark  well  where  the  Cyclades  shine, 

And  avoid  the  waves  flowing  between  them. 


THE  PEOPHECY  OF   SEREUfl. 


TbiB  ode  U  conaidCTed  by  a 
It  haa  certainly  the  vigour  nn 
of  youth  ia  equally  terse  and  i 


e  adopted.    MBoIeRoe  oi 

■  In  tnuiBlatiDg  theas  lines  I  feel  very  strongly  how  much  they  fsvDuv 
Auion's  Dpinion  and  Buttmaon's  argument  for  the  appUcation  of  the  allegoiv 
to  the  oM  Brutus  party  about  to  eliaie  the  fortnuoH  of  the  great  Pompey'fl 
•on,  Bextus.  The  old  guda,  or  the  etatuee  of  the  tutelary  deitlm  nichod  in 
the  Blem,  were  indeed  gone ;  Iho  cry  for  Republican  Eberty  or  Senatorial 
rights  was  hushed  in  the  graves  of  Brutua  and  Casaiua.  AsBaming  with 
AotoQ  and  ButtmoDU  that  by  the  Pontic  pine  is  symboliied  Pompey,  whose 
chief  sueoeeseB  were  aohiered  in  Pontus  as  tho  conqueror  of  Uithriaatee,  his 
name  and  race  were  indeed  idly  vaunted  by  Sextua.  Becruits  distrusted  the 
i^olours  painted  on  the  battered  ship  to  which  Ihoy  were  invited.  Applying 
the  lines  to  the  cause  of  the  old  Brutus  party,  well  might  Horace  eiclium, 
"Nupcr  Bollicitum  quai  mihi  tiodiuni,"  m  rcforcnco  to  the  lUiKiotieB  and  to 
the  diBgueta  with  which  hia  ahare  in  that  cauae  had  subjected  him,  tho  losa 
of  fiienda  and  hopea  and  fortune ;  and  well  and  tenderlr  might  he  add,  in 
aSbction  for  former  commdea  and  deprecation  of  the  periLa  they  were  about 
to  rislt,  "  Nuno  deaiderium  curaque  non  levis."  "  Deaiderium  "  ii  a  word 
that  implieaafifeotion,  and"ami«aingofBOniething— urcgrot."  The  whole 
of  the  poem  thus  construed  seems  to  me  in  complete  haimony  with  hU  the 


poema  in  wMch  Horace  takes  a  letraspoGtivD  view  of  hla  connection  with 


'g  party,  and  tho  attachment  he  retained  fbr  his  old  friends,  So  etrongly 

erinoed  in  hia  welvome  to  Fompeius  Vatua,  Lib.  ii.  Ode  "" 


J 
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When  the  false  Shepherd  bore  through  the  waters 
In  IdsBan  ships,  Helen  his  hostess, 
Nereus  buried  swift  winds  in  loathed  slumber 
That  Fate's  fell  decrees  he  might  sing. 

"  Woe  the  day  that  thou  lead'st  to  thj  dwelling 
Her  whom  Greece  shall  ask  back  by  great  armies, 
Sworn  in  league  to  dissolve,  with  thy  nuptials. 
The  ancient  dominion  of  Troy. 

"  Ah  !  what  death-sweat  to  war-horse  and  warrior  ! 
Ah  !  what  funerals  that  move  with  thy  rowers 
Bring'st  thou  home  to  the  race  of  the  Dardan  ! 
Already  stem  Pallas  prepares 

"  Helm,  and  89gis,  and  chariot,  and  fury  ; 
Vainly,  bold  in  the  safeguard  of  Venus, 
Shalt  thou  trim  thy  sleek  locks  and  charm  women 
With  songs  set  to  chords — ^not  of  war ;  * 

« 
"  Vainly  shun  in  thy  paramour's  chamber  f 
Ponderous  spears  and  the  darts  of  the  Cretan, 
And  the  roar  of  the  battle ; — and  Ajax 
So  swift  when  he  follows  a  foe ; 

'^  Late,  alas !  dust  shall  yet  smear  thy  love-locks. 
Lo  behind  thee,  thy  race's  destroyer, 
Lo  Ulysses ! — ^lo  Nestor ! — Thee,  Teucer, 
Thee,  Sthenelus,  skill'd  in  the  fight 

"  Or  the  chariot-chase,  fearlessly  follow  i 
Merion,  too,  thou  shalt  know, — ^but  look  yonder, 
Through  the  battle  comes  raging  to  find  thee 
Tydides,  more  dread  than  his  sire  ! ' 

"  Ah !  from  him,  as  a  hart  in  the  valley 
Sees  the  wolf  and  f  orgotteth  its  pasture, 
A]l  unnerved  and  deep-panting  thou  fliest ; 
Not  such  was  the  pledge  to  thy  love. 

*  * '  Carmina  divides  '* — •'. e.,  accompany  your  harp  with  anging. — ^Yongb. 
t  Horn.  n.  iii.  381. 
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"  Though  tlie  wrath  in  the  fleet  of  Achillefl 
Bring  a  respite  to  Troy  and  Troy's  mothers ; 
Ilion'a  domes,  after  winters  predestined, 

ShftU  Bint  in  the  flames  of  the  Grcelt !  " 


BBCiNTATION, 

There  is  no  gronnd.  for  snfa  cdniDCtiu-B  na  to  tba  pflrann  here  mldreasod 
Thu  old  iuspriptionB  nppljing  it  to  TyndariB,  the  dau^liter  of  Oratidin,  cole 
bi-alcd  Ba  Canidin  in  tha  Kpodca,  oc  the  aaafrtion  m  Cruquiiu  thiit  it  i 
Gratidiii  herself,  are  now  gHnerallj  conaidered  to  be  purely  fiotiliouf 
Ilorai'e,  no  doubt,  in  liis  youui  wcota  a.  great  many  satirical  or  rituperativ. 
poems  which  ho  liod  too  good  tostf  to  ropnblijih,  and  wliich,  happily  fbr  his 
iamo,  have  perished  allogcthEr.  To  some  lady  so  iihellcd  wD  may  well 
suppose  this  ode  to  have  been  addressed,  for  it  has  an  air  of  reulily  about  it. 
It  may  hare  been  sugEesled  by  the  poem  in  vliich  Stesithorus  roQantcd  hia 
akndets  on  HoIcd,  but  to  what  eitent  Horace  here  imitates  that  povm,  there 
arena  mcane  of  judging. 

0,  of  mother  so  fair  then  the  yet  fairer  danghter, 

To  snch  end  as  thou  wilt  pnt  my  gnilty  itimbioB, 

Fling  them  into  the  flames  to  consume, 

Or  the  Ocean  of  Hadria  to  drown. 

PhrygiiiE  Cybele,  no,  nor  the  Pythian  Apollo 
In  the  innermost  shrines  Boul-convnlHing  his  priesthood, 
No,  nor  Liber,  nor  Oorybanta  mad 

When  thoir  cymbals  redouble  the  clash, 

Craze  the  mind  like  the  woeful  disorders  of  anger, 
Which  are  scared  from  their  Tent,  nor  by  Norican  falchion, 
Wreckfnl  oceans — nntamcable  fires, 

Nor  ev'n  Jove  though  himself  thunder  down. 

It  is  said  that  Promctliens  to  man's  primal  matter 
Was  compelled  to  add  something  from  eaoh  Hying  creature^  I 
And  thus  from  the  wild  lion  be  took 
Rabid  virus  to  place  in  our  gall. 

Anger  shattered  in  rnius  the  House  of  Thyestoa ; 
Anger  stands  forth  the  cause  by  which  cities  iiavo  perished, 
And  the  ploughshare  of  insolent  liosts 
Has  passed  over  the  site  of  thnir  walla. 
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Be  appeased  then :  that  vehement  heat  of  the  bosom 
In  the  sensitive  heyday  of  yonth  tempted  me  too, 
And  it  whirled  me  all  frantic  away 
Down  the  torrent  of  sourrilous  song. 

Now  I  seek  to  exchange  rude  emotions  for  soft  ones 
Provided  my  penitence  move  thee  to  pardon, 
And  my  fall  recantation  thus  made, 
0  be  friends,  and  restore  me  thy  heart. 


ODE  XVII. 

INVITATION  TO  TYNDARIS. 


It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  conjecture  whether  the  person  addressed 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Tyndaris  actually  existed  or  not.  There  are  one 
tr  two  touches  in  the  poem  which  seem  to  individualise  her  as  a  creature  of 
be  earth — such  as  the  selection  of  one  particular  song  about  the  rivalry  of 
Penelope  and  Circe,  which  is  not  a  theme  especially  appropriate  to  the  place 
of  invitation,  and  may  well  have  been  the  favourite  song  of  some  fair  lute- 
player;  and  the  reference  to  the  jealous  violence  of  Gyrus  looks  like  an 
allusion  to  some  incident  that  had  previously  occurred.  On  the  one  hand, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Horace  should  have  known,  and  invited  to 
his  villa,  some  such  accomplished  freed- woman  as  is  here  addressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  consonant  to  his  exquisite  art  than  the  inven- 
tion of  attributes  and  incidents  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  interest  of 
reality  to  a  purely  imaginary  creation.  A  compliment  to  me  beauty  of  the 
person  addressed  is  insinuated  by  the  name  of  Tyndaris,  *^  as  if,"  says  Orelli, 
"she  were  another  Helen.'* 

For  Lucretilis  oft  nimble  Faunns  exchanges, 
So  delightful  its  slopes,  his  Arcadian  Lyceeas — 
From  my  she-goats  still  taming  aside 
Bainy  winds  and  the  scorch  of  the  san. 

All  in  safety  the  waves  of  the  strong-scented  hnsband 
Hove  where  arbute  and  thyme  lark  in  woodlands  secreted  : 
Never  green  adder  daunts  them,  nor  there 
Martial  wolf  from  HsBdilia  descends, 

Whilesoever,  my  Tyndaris,  round  and  about  us 
Ring  the  smooth  sheeny  lime-rocks  of  sloping  Ustica, 
And  the  valleys  embosomed  below. 
With  the  sweet  haunting  pipe  of  the  god. 
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Over  me  wafeh  the  goda  witli  an  aspect  of  favour, 
To  the  gods  dear  at  heart  are  the  mufle  and  my  worship. 
Here  onr  rich  rural  hooonra  shall  flow 
From  a  briniBied  coruucopia  to  theo. 

Here,  within  the  deep  vale,  thou  shalt  shuu  tlio  red  dog. 

star, 
And  ahalt  eing  us  that  tale  ou  the  lute  strings  of  Teoa, 
How  Penelope  vied  with  the  Sea's 
Crystal  Circe,  for  one  huraau  heart ; 

Safely  here  shalt  thon  quaff,  nndep  oool  leafy  shadows, 
Sober  cupa  from  the  innocent  viueysi'ds  of  Lesbos  ; 
'Tis  not  here  that  gay  Scmele'a  son  * 

Shall  with  Mars  hia  encountei-a  confound ; 

Dread  not  here  lest  pert  Cyrus,  suspecting  thee  vilely, 
Toy  msb  hands  on  that  form  not  a  match  for  rude  anger. 
Bend  the  garland  which  clings  to  thy  hair. 
Or  the  robe — which  deserves  no  aach  wrong. 


TO  TAHOa. 

Tbtki  was  no  uncommon  name,  and  it  hoa  bwa  a  dispute  with  oommen- 
t«tor»  what  Varm  is  here  addnyued.  It  is  giuerally  believed  to  bo  thB 
Quinctiliua  Varus  foi  vbou  death  Horace  Boeks  to  ooniole  Tiigil,  Ode  iiiv. 
d(  this  Dook. 

By  the  wa;  in  which  Sacchua  and  Yenua  are  hers  addressed,  Hon 


'ifathur," 


imp&es  a  temperat*  and  elegant  conTiviolity ;  Bacchus  is  hailed 
beoignant,  not  cruel ;  and  Venus  as  "  dvuens  "—that  is,  acf  on 
the  aracBB,  "ipsa  decens  est,  cum  comitcs  sintdecentea  Gratlu     (Cairo.  I 
4,  6 1  Dillenhurger) ;  and  tho  post  proceeds  to  contmat  a  Bocchua  and  i> 
^...  ._  ..   .1 ._^,,..  _:.i.  .t.  1 ]  gmj  ]^j|.  q(  (jjg  Centaurs,  »ho. 


i 


A 
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Of  all  trees  tliat  thou  plantest,  0  Varus,  the  vine,  holy  vino 

be  the  first. 
On  the  soil  that  surrounds  genial  Tibur  and  Catflus'  ram- 
parted walls 
To  the  lips  of  the  dry  does  the  godhead  taint  all  with  a 

taste  of  the  sour, 
And  only  by  wine  are  the  troubles  gnawing  into  the  bosom 

dispersed. 
Fresh  from  wine  who  complains  of  the  hardships  he  bears 

or  in  want  or  in  war  ? 
Who  not  more  hails  thee,  Bacchus,  as  father  ;  thee,  Venus, 

as  linked  with  the  Grace  ? 
But  Evius  himself  has  forewarned  us  by  his  curse  on  the 

Thracians  of  old. 
And  the  battle  o'er  riotous  wine-cups  which  the  Centaurs 

with  LapithsB  fought. 
How  the  drunkard  divides  right  from  wrong  by  the  vanish- 
ing line  of  his  lust, 
And  not  to  pass  over  the  limit  the  Unbinder  of  Care  has 

imposed. 
'Tis  not  I  who  will  shake,  comely  Bacchus,  the  thyrsus 

against  thy  consent,* 
Or  drag  forth  to  daylight  thy  symbols  covered  over  with 

manifold  leaves. 
Silence !  hush,  savage  horn  Berecynthian !  let  the  clash  of 

the  timbrel  be  hushed. 
Making   music   which   Self-conceit   follows,   dull   egotist 

reeling  stone  blind, 
Idle  Vainglory  over- exalting  her  empty  and  arrogant  head, 
And  a  Faith  which  is  lavish  of  secrets, — ^with  bosom  more 

seen  through  than  glass. 

*  "  Non  ego  te,  candide  Baasareu, 
Invitum  quatiam,  nee  variis  obsita  frondibua 
Sub  divum  rapiam." 

'•Quatiam,"  poetically  applied  to  the  god  himself,  refers  to  the  shaking 
of  the  thrysus,  cymbals,  or  images  in  the  wild  dance  of  the  Orgies. 
"  Variis  obsita  frondibus  '*  means  the  vessels  in  wMch  the  mystical  symbols 
of  Bacchus  were  concealed,  covered  over  with  various  leaves,  chiefly  of  vine 
and  ivy. 
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ODE   XIX. 

TO   GLYCERA. 

"WTiether  Glycera  and  Cinara  be  the  same  person — whether  the  Glycera 
here  addressed  be  the  same  Glycera  as  is  elsewnere  mentioned — whether  she 
existed  anywhere  or  under  any  name  except  in  Horace's  fancy — are  questions 
that  have  been  as  fiercely  debated  as  if  they  could  be  decided,  or  were  of 
the  slightest  consequence  if  they  could.  Tlie  poem  itself  is  charmingly 
pretty,  and  has  much  more  the  air  of  complimentary  gallantry  than  of  real 
affection. 

Methought  I  had  finished  with  love 
When  the  mother  herself  of  the  Cnpids,  a  merciless  mother 
she  is, 
And  the  Theban  boy,  Semele's  son, 
And  the  goddess  called  Wantonness  bade  me  to  love  again 
render  my  sonl. 

Me  the  beauty  of  Glycera  bnms, 
Shining  out  with  a  delicate  light  than  the  marble  of  Faros 
more  pure ; 
It  bums  me  that  dear  saucy  charm, 
And  that  face  in  its  dazzle  too  sheen  for  the  eye  without 
danger  to  rest  * 

All  Venus,  in  rushing  on  me 
Has  deserted  her  temples  in  Cyprus.     She  will  not  permit 
me  to  sing 
Of  Scythian,  or  Parth  who  exults 
In  the  feints  of  the  swift- wheeling  steeds,  or  of  aught  which 
belongs  not  to  love. 

Quick,  slaves,  here !  an  altar  in  haste — 
Pile  it  up  with  the  green  living  sod ;  hither  vervain  and 
frankincense  bring. 
And  wine  winters  two  have  matured : 
Thus  appeased  by  the  blood  of  a  victim,  more  gently  the 
goddess  may  come. 

*  "  Voltus  nimium  lubricus  adspici."  This  bold  expression,  which  will 
not  bear  a  translation  too  literal,  is,  according  to  some  recent  commentators, 
taken  from  the  glitter  and  smoothness  of  ice ;  as  ice  is  too  slippery  for  the 
foot,  so  Glycera*s  face  is  too  slippery  for  the  gaze.  Earlier  critics,  coupliag 
the  previous  reference  to  the  Panan  marble,  suggest  that  the  allusion  is 
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ODE  XX. 

TO  M^CENAS. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  in  form  and  spirit  than  this  ode^  in  which 
Horace  invites  Msecenas  to  a  homely  entertainment  in  language  equally 
unostentatious.  In  this,  as  in  other  of  Horace's  purely  occasional  odcfl,  one 
feels  tiie  presence  of  the  genuine  poet  by  his  abstemious  avoidance  of  the 
would-be  poetical.  The  ^te  of  the  poem  has  been  variously  conjectured, 
judging  by  the  reference  to  the  Sabine  wine  which  Maecenas  is  invited  to 
drimC)  and  which  came  into  use  in  its  second  year,  reaching  its  prime  in  its 
four^y  the  poem  would  have  been  written  between  two  and  four  years  after 
the  reception  that  the  audience  at  the  theatre  gave  to  Msscenas  on  his 
recovery  firom  his  illness.  But  tiie  date  of  that  event  is  not  determined. 
Franke  and  Liibker  refer  tiie  composition  of  the  ode  to  a.u.c.  729-730. 
Haoleane  favours  the  latter  year.  Orelli  inclines  to  Weber's  date,  from 
A.X7.C.  726-727. 

Sabine  wine  poor  thonl't  drink  in  modest  goblets, 
Into  Greek  cask  I  myself  racked  and  sealed  it, 
Knightly  and  dear  MsBcenas,  when  the  applausive 
Theatre  hailed  thee ; 

So  that  the  banks  of  thine  ancestral  river. 
So  that  in  choral  symphony  the  Sprite- voice 
Haunting  the  Vatican  mountain — sportive  Echo — 
Bang  back  the  plaudits. 

Elsewhere  the  costly  CsBCuban  thou  quaffest, 
Or  of  the  grape  tamed  in  Calenian  presses : 
No  Formian  hill-side,  no  Falemian  cluster, 
Flavour  my  wine-cups. 


ODE  XXI. 

IN  PRAISE   OF  DIANA  AND  APOLLO. 

It  was  supposed  by  Franke  that  this  hymn  was  composed  for  the  first 
lelebration  ofthe  quinquennial  games — LuoL  Actiaci— instituted  by  Augustus 
in  honour  of  ApoUo  and  Diana,  when  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo  on 
the  Palatine  alter  his  return  from  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  A.u.0.  726. 

rather  to  a  statue  like  that  of  Hecate,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
which  Pliny  tells  us  the  spectators  were  warned  hj  the  priests  not  to  suffer 
the  eye  to  rest  upon  too  intently,  so  blindingly  bnght  was  the  shine  of  the 
marble. 
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E  There  are  tiro  objections  to  tliis  flupfiositlon : — Uie  one,  observed  by  Uiuleanc, 
I  is  in  tiiB  word  "  prineipo,"  for  AuguBlua  .lid  nut  gi-t  tlmt  title  till  tha  ide» 
uiirv,i.n.o.  727,  Biullliw.rii.    .''  -  '  ■   "        ■ '  "   ■iliim  of  the  Actinn 
.    The  other  obji'cli.iii  is  ill  ■'■  .  itself,  which,  m 

remarks,  la  af  too  li^lil  ii  <i  .  pomp  of  BOlcnm 

,  g or  oameat  Buppliciiliiiii,    'II'.  ■  i.iiis  und  Britons 

■t  thesluse  wouldseem  to  intim.Li'   i  i'  ,'    ^Sth  Odo  of  this 

Book,  when  Au^tuB  TCiis  iircpiiriiit'  ii  niiiuiiLj  I'^jn-uiimu  againflt  Britain 
and  tha  East,  tu,  a.if.c.  127.  Ihu  notiuu  ui  ^uuuUou,  Umt  the  ode  waeaik 
oduction  to  tha  Seculnr  HjTnn,  haa  Isug  been  oiplodcd. 

Hymii  yo  the  praise  of  Diana,  young  maidens, 
Hymn  ye,  O  striplings,  the  nnfihom  Apollo. 
And  hymn  ye  Latona,  bo  dear 

To  the  Father  Snpremo  in  Olynipna. 

Maidens,  sing  her  who  delights  in  the  rivers, 
And  the  glad  locks  on  the  brow  of  the  forests 
That  nod  over  AlgiduB  cold, 

Verdant  Cragns  and  dark  Erymanthna  ;  * 

Tooths,  sing  of  Tempo  with  emnloiiB  praises,' 
Delos,  the  fair  native  islo  of  Apollo, 
And  sing  of  the  shoulder  adorned 

With  the  quiver,  and  ahell  of  the  Brother.f 

Moved  by  your  prayer,  may  the  god  in  his  mercy 
Save,  from  war  and  from  pest  and  from  famine, 
Our  people,  and  Cteaar  our  prince. 
And  direct  them  on  Persia  and  Britain. 


TO  AEisTirs  rnscus. 

Of  Aristina  Fubcus  Horaoa  sjieaks  (Epp.  i.  10)  with  particnlar  aflhoHon. 
He  mys  "  they  were  ulmost  twins  in  their  tastes  nml  seiiQments."  Fuspiia 
appears  to  havo  been  an  author,  but  thers  is  some  doubt  u  to  what  he 


.^ [o  Erymantliua,  from  the  different  kinds  of  foliage  on  either  m 

I'lein,  OiBKiu  being  covered  wilh  onk  and  beech,  Erymutllina  with 
fund  fir. 

'  "Fratemsque  hiuncnun  lyia" — liie   ehaU  iuvented  by  hit  bn 
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wrote, — ^Acron  eays  "Tragedies" — Porphyrian,  "Comedies;"  which  Jatr 
supposition  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  humorous  joke  he  plays  upon 
Horace,  Sat.  i.  9.    Cruquius  says  he  was  a  grammarian. 

He  of  life  without  flaw,  pure  from  sin,  need  not  borrow 
Or  the  bow  or  the  darts  of  the  Moor,  O  my  Fuscus  ! 
He  relies  for  defence  on  no  quiver  that  teems  with 
Poiflon-steept  arrows ; 

Though  his  path  be  along  sultry  African  Syrtes, 
Or  Caucasian  ravines,  where  no  guest  finds  a  shelter, 
Or  the  banks  which  Hydaspes,  the  River  of  Story, 
Licks  languid-flowing. 

For  as  lately  I  strayed  beyond  pathways  accustomed,  . 
And  with  heart  free  from  care  was  of  Lalage  singing, 
A  wolf  in  the  thick  of  the  deep  Sabine  forest 
Met,  and  straight  fled  me, 

All  unarmed  though  I  was ;  yet  so  deadly  a  monster 
Warlike  Daunia  ne'er  bred  in  her  wide  acomed  forests, 
Nor  the  thirst-raging  nurse  of  the  lion — swart  Juba's 
African  sand-realm. 

Place  me  lone  in  the  sterile  wastes,  where  not  a  leaflet 
Ever  bursts  into  bloom  in  the  breezes  of  summer ; 
Sunless  side  of  the  world,  which  the  grim  air  oppresses, 
Mist-clad  and  ice-bound ; 

Place  me  lone  where  the  earth  is  denied  to  man's  dwelling 
All  so  near  to  its  breast  glows  the  car  of  the  day-god  ; 
And  I  still  should  love  Lalage — ^her  the  sweet-smiling. 
Her  the  sweet-talkmg.* 

*  "  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dulce  loquentem." 

If  i  might  have  allowed  myself  to  expand  the  literal  words  of  the  original 
into  what  seems  to  me  the  sense  imphed  by  the  poet,  I  should  hnvo  proposed 
to  translate  the  lines  thus : — 

"  I  still  should  love  Lalage— «e«  herf  sweet  smiling  f 
Sear  her,  sweet  talking." 

For  I  take  it  that  Horace  does  not  merely  mean  that  he  would  still  love 
Lalage  "sweetly  smiling"  and  "sweetly  talking" — an  assurance  which 
seems  in  itself  to  belong  to  a  school  of  poetry  vulgarly  called  namby-pamby 
— but  rather  that,  however  solitarv,  still,  and  lifeless  be  the  place  to  which 
he  might  be  transported,  he  would  still  be  so  true  to  her  image,  tiiat  in  the 
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ODE   XXUI. 

TO    CHLOE. 

This  ode  has  the  appearance  of  being  imitated,  though  but  slightly,  from 
a  fragment  in  Anacreon  preserved  in  "  Athenrous,"  ix.  p.  396.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  an  illustration  of  the  native  grace  with  which  Horace  invests 
his  more  trivial  compositions. 

Like  a  fawn  dost  thou  fly  from  me,  Chloe, 
Like  a  fawn  that,  astray  on  the  hill-tops, 
Her  shy  mother  misses  and  seeks, 
Vaguely  scared  by  the  breeze  and  the  forest. 

Shudders  Spring,*  newly  bom,  thro'  quick  leaflets  ? 
Slips  the  green  lizard  stirring  a  bramble  ! 
She  is  seized  with  a  panic  of  fear, 
And  her  knees  ana  her  heart  are  one  tremble. 

Nay,  but  not  as  a  merciless  tiger, 
Or  an  African  lion  I  chase  thee ; 
Ah  !  cling  to  a  mother  no  more. 

When  thy  girlhood  is  ripe  for  a  lover. 

solitude  he  would  see  her  sweetl;^  smiling,  and  amidst  the  silence  hear  her 
sweetly  talking.    So  Gonstcuice,  in  Shakespeare,  says : — 

"  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  her  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
JPuta  on  her  pretty  looks,  repeats  her  words. 

*  Munro,  though  preserving  "veris"  in  the  text,  argues  (Introduction, 
p.  xxi.)  in  favour  of  the  reading  vepris,  commended  by  Bentley  and  some 
earlier  commentators.  The  main  reason  for  his  preference  is,  "  that  the 
advent  of  Spring  must  mean  when  the  genitabilis  aura  Favoni  begins  to 
blow  freshly  and  steadily ;  that  is,  on  some  day  in  the  month  of  February : 
but  in  the  Italian  forests  the  lightly  moving-leaves  come  almost,  or  quite,  as 
late  as  in  the  English,  and  the  zephyr  blowing  steadily  for  days  together 
would  bo  the  last  thing  to  startle  a  fawn." 

This  criticism  is  founded  on  nice  observation  of  details  in  external 
nature,  but  I  do  not  think  such  nicety  of  observation  is  a  characteristic 
of  Horace.  The  simile  itself  of  the  fawn  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  con- 
trary'; for  the  fawn  just  missing  her  dam  is  by  no  means  of  an  age  to 
be  wooed,  nor  does  she  attract  the  courtship  of  the  male  till  she  hai 
parted  company  with  the  mother  altogether,  and  is  mingling  with  the 
wither  docs. 
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ODE  XXIV. 

TO  VIRGIL  ON  THE   DEATH   OF    QUINCTILIUS  VARUS. 

Quinctilius  died  a.vAu  /30.  Little  is  known  of  him  beyond  the  mention 
with  which  he  is  immortp  Used  by  Horace.  In  the  Ars  Foetica  he  is  spoken 
of  as  dead,  and  as  having  been  a  frank  and  judiciously  severe  critic,  who,  if 
you  trusted  your  verses  to  him,  would  bid  you  correct  this  and  mat.  If 
yon  replied  you  could  not  do  better — ^that  you  had  tried  twice  or  thrice  in 
vain— ne  would  tell  you  to  strike  the  lines  out  altogether,  and  put  them 
anew  on  the  forp^e.  This  character  as  critic  is  in  harmony  with  the 
character  here  assigned  to  him  as  man  (verses  7,  8). 

What  shame  or  what  restraint  unto  the  yearning 
For  one  so  loved  ?     Music  attuned  to  sorrow 
Lead  *  thou,  Melpomene,  to  whom  the  Father 
^  Gave  liquid  voice  and  lyre. 

So,  the  eternal  slumber  clasps  Quinctilius, 
Whose  equal  when  shall  shame-faced  sense  of  Honour, 
Incorrupt  Faith,  of  Justice  the  twin  sister. 
Or  Truth  disguiseless,  find  P 

By  many  a  good  man  wept,  he  died ; — no  mourner 
Wept  with  tears  sadder  than  thine  own,  0  Virgil ! 
Pious,  alas,  in  vain !  thou  redemandest 
Quinctilius  from  the  gods  ;* 

Not  on  such  terms  they  lent  him ! — ^Were  thy  harp-strings 
Blander  than  those  by  which  the  Thracian  Orpheus 
Charmed  listening  forests,  never  flows  the  life-blood 
Back  to  the  phantom  form. 

Which  Hermes,  not  reopening  Fate's  closed  portal 
At  human  prayer,  amid  the  dark  flock  shepherds 
With  ghastly  rod.     Hard  !  yet  still  Patience  lightens 
That  which  admits  no  cure. 

•  "PwBcipo"— "lead."— YoKcau 
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Ijttls  need  Ik  laid  alwut  thie  poem.    The  reRderliu  been  already  warned 
ntinat  the  asBumplion  tiuitin  uie  appliisition  uf  names,  eiideutlf  ImCiCionB, 


ngainat  the  assumplie 

Sicms  of  this  kuiL),  tlie 
viously  too  abavird 


le  appli<3ition  uf  names,  eiideutlf  lu 
poraon  ia  deaignalfid  liy  tlio  aamo  nmuH.     il 
le  that  the  bloommg  Lydia  of  the  13th  Ode 


__.  The  poem  itself  is,  with  olhora  ol 
illastrative  of  Bofhce'b  chBracter  □□  its  urban  or  town-bred  aide — its  com- 
binntion.  of  the  mnn  of  a  fHshlouiible  world  when  at  Bnme,  aod  of  the 
EoUtary  poet  wrapped  in  hie  fancies,  and  meditating  hia  art  amidst  Snbinc 
woods  or  in.  the  watered  viJlEys  of  Tibur.  In  the  lianalation,  the  third  and 
fourth  staiuBS  of  the  original  are  omitted.  In  these  omitted  stimxiiB  the 
taste  ia  sufficiently  bad  to  lildnte  the  poetry.  Horace  never  writes  worse 
than  vben  he  is  cj-nical.  Cynicism  woe  ia  him  n  spurious  afleetatioii,  con- 
trary to  his  genume  nature,  which  was  singularly  susceptibl-  •- '-'- 

_ — c...   __j — ii_ .- 1 c and  of  fife. 
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Assuming  with  Orelli,  Maoleane,  and  others,  that  it  was  composed  A.u.c.  729, 
just  before  Tiridates  fled  from  his  kingdom,  Lamia  suryived  fifty-seven  years, 
dying  a.  u.  c.  786  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27). 

I,  the  friend  of  the  Muses,  all  fear  and  all  sorrow 
Will  consign  to  wild  winds  as  a  freight  for  Crete's  ocean  ; 
I,  the  one  man  who  feels  himself  safe, 
Whatever  king  reigns  at  the  Pole — 

Whatever  the  cause  that  appals  Tiridates. 
Muse,  thou  sweetener  of  Life,  haunting  hill- tops  Pimpleian, 
Whose  delight  is  in  founts  ever  pure. 

Weave  the  blooms  opened  most  to  the  sun — 

O  weave  for  the  brows  of  my  Lamia  the  garland  : 
Nought  my  praise  without  thee.  Let  thyself  and  thy  sisters 
Make  him  sacred  from  Time  by  the  harp 
Heard  at  Lesbos ;  but  new  be  its  strings. 


ODE  XXVII. 

TO  BOON  COMPANIONS. 


tn  this  poem,  as  in  others  of  a  conviyial  nature,  Horace  transports  himself 
as  it  were  into  the  midst  of  the  company,  and  imparts  an  air  of  reality  to  an 
imaginary  scene,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  actually  an  impromptu. 

Brawl  and  fight  over  cups  which  were  bom  but  for  plea* 

sure* 
Is  the  custom  in  Thrace.     Out  on  manners  barbaric^ 
Do  not  put  modest  Bacchus  to  shame 

By  the  scandal  of  bloody  afErays. 

In  what  strange  want  of  keeping  with  wine-cups  and  lustres 
Are  the  dirks  of  the  Mede.     Hush  that  infamous  clamour, 
Be  quiet !  Companions  !  seats — seats ! 
Lean  in  peace  on  prest  elbows  again ! 

Bo  you  wish  me  to  share  a  Falernian  so  doughty  ? 
Well  then,  let  the  young  brother  of  Locrian  Megilla 
Reveal  by  what  wound,  by  what  shaft 
He  is  smitten  and  dies — happy  boy.  ^ 

*  *'  Natis  in  usum  laDtitia)  scyphis."  "  Natis  " — "  bom,"  as  if  made  by 
nature,  and  destined  exclusively  for  that  purpose. — Obelli. 
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8:21 


What,  reliiae  ?  tut !  I  drink  on  no  other  coudition, 
Come,  no  matter  what  Vemia  may  conquer  thee — blnah  not, 
For  we  know  that  thy  sins  in  that  way 
Mast  be  always  high-bred  and  refined. 

Nay,  thy  secret  is  aafe  in  these  faithful  ears  whisiperod, 
Ha !  indeed  luckless  wretch !  whirled  in  what  a  Charjbdia  1 
How  I  pity  thy  struggles,  0  youth. 
Thou,  BO  worthy  leas  dismal  a  flame  ! 

O  what  witch  or,  with  potions  Theaaalian,  what  wizard — 
Nay,  what  God  could  avail  from  such  coils  to  release  thee  ? 
From  that  triple  Chimiera'a  embrace 
Scaree  could  PegRsus  eavry  thee  ofL 
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Ko  aiv  in  Horaiic 
uigenuity  of  conilic      _  ,  ,        -  - 

liialy  to  find  a  solution  in  whict  all  critica  wilt  be  oonlcnteil  t( 


Archytaa,  and  inclulges  in 


n  of   Mntiniu,  fiada    thero    the    unbutied  bancs  of 
' :  aaliloi^uy,  vrbioli  ends  citiiai  at  rene 


eontinuM  hit  nsBoctioiu  aver  the  grave  of  the  gront  geometnoian,  till 
(whellier  si  veree  IS,  16,  or  20]  the  gltnaC;  not  of  Aruhjbu,  faut  of  another, 
whow  bon»  aro  bleaching  on  the  Band,  neea  np,  ai'CDBts  hmi,  and  prays  to 
be  qltinklud  uith  the  diut  Uut  msf  eene  far  burial  ftud  fit  Ti'"m  for  ths 


Styx. 


.  only  with.  Archytas,  but  with  th(j  nation  of  didogue. 

coming  to  this  conjecture,  the  whale  poem  is  oasigncd  to  the  ghoat  of  n  ahip- 
wcEckod  and  onburied  nian,  who  morahsps  over  Artbyins  nnd  tlie  certainly 
of  deathj  &u.,  tillj  wring  n  living  •ailorniJiirum  h.  In'!!-'.-  li.v  Ijcinul.    Thie 

■UppOMtion,  the  simplest  in  itBCU,  and  kiih  ti 1  ti  -i-  ,i;   i  liiiiiil  nutho- 

ritiffl,  uppOBCS  to  be  gaining  a  more  geneml,  it  !■  ■  ■ni,  .i 1  «illi  Echolnrs 

than  uiy  other  hjFpothoris — and,  alter  mw:h  l-h -:. '  i.i.' n,  I  li.ivi'  ivdopted 

it  in  ray  viTiion.     If  tho  poem  in,  howBUT,  (n  I lIliiI  ii  diidogue,  1 

ahoold  not  ugree  with  Mucleane  in  plating  liu.-  divieiun  nt  veruc  15,*  but  nt 


•  I  beliCTe  that  most  c 


r  ugtecd  that  if  tho  poem  ti 


■•I 
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verse  20 — ^**Mequoque  devexi,"  &c.  The  very  abruptness  of  the  inter- 
position of  the  ghost  at  that  line,  which  has  been  considered  by  many  critics 
objectionably  harsh,  appears  to  me  a  special  meiit.  The  ghost,  commencing 
his  appeal  at  that  verse,  goes  at  once  to  the  purpose.  He,  being  dead,  has- 
no  need  to  say  that  all  must  die ;  but,  contenting  himself  with  briefly 
informing  the  voyager  that  he  has  been  drowned,  hastens  to  implore  the 
handfuls  of  dust  which  suffice  for  burial.  That  it  is  not  Archytas  himself 
who  speaks,  whether  in  monologue  or  dialogue,  is,  I  think,  made  perfectly 
apparent  by  the  second  and  third  verses  of  the  ode — 

"  Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 
Munera," 

which  I  agree  with  Macleane  in  considering  clearly  to  intimate  that  the . 
body  of  Archytas  has  already  received  that  which  he  is  supposed  so  earnestly 
to  pray  for.  "  For,"  thus  continues  this  judicious  scholar,  "  though  many, 
I  am  aware,  get  over  this  difficulty  by  supposing  "cohibent  munera"  to 
mean  that  the  want  of  the  scanty  gift  of  a  little  earth  was  keeping  him 
back  from  his  rest,  I  do  not  see  how  the  words  will  bear  that  sense ;  nor  can 
I  translate  "cohibent"  with  Dillenburger  and  others  as  if  it  was  meant 
that  his  body  occupied  only  a  small  space  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  words  can  only  mean  tnat  he  was  under  the  sand,  whether  partially  or 
otherwise,  and  in  either  case  he  could  not  require  dust  to  be  cast  three  times 
on  him." — Macleane,  "Introduction  to  Ode  xxviii.  Lib.  I." 

The  conjecture  of  Liibker  and  others  that  Horace  is  supposing  himself  to 
be  a  ghost  drowned  off  Palinunis,  is  too  far-fetched  and  mntastic  for  serious 
refutation.  For  these  and  other  points  in  controversy  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Orelli's  Excursus  and  Macleane' s  Introduction  to  tiiis  ode. 

The  poem  itself  is  singularly  striking.  Though  abounding  in  those 
observations  of  the  brevity  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death  in  which. 
Horace  so  frequently  indulges,  with  the  half-sportive  melancholy  of  a  nature 
eminently  sensuous,  the  poem  has,  on  the  whole,  something  almost  of  a 
Gothic  character.  The  humour  takes  the  sombre  colour  of  the  mediaeval 
Dance  of  Death,  and  is  not  without  a  touch  of  the  genius  which  speaks  in 
the  grave-diggers  of  Hamlet.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  a  date  for  its  composi- 
tion ;  but  I  incline  to  rank  it  among  Horace's  earlier  odes,  from  a  certain 
likeness  in  its  tone  and  treatment  to  the  6th  Epode,  which  has  also  some- 
what of  the  Gothic  character  in  its  gloomy  earnestness  of  description,  and 
its  employment  of  the  grotesque  as  an  agency  of  terror. 

I  concur  in  the  general  opinion  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  promontory 
of  Matinus,  where  Archytais  is  said  to  have  had  his  tomb.  Macleane  sees 
no  occasion  for  that  supposition,  and  thinks  the  subject  of  the  ode  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  suggested  at  Tarentum  than  elsewhere.    He  deems 

dialogue  the  first  speaker  cannot  be  interrupted  at  verse  6,  or  before  verse 
16.    The  lines  14, 16— 

"  Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique," 

seem  to  settle  that  question.  Archytas,  if  commencing  at  line  16,  could 
scarcely  appeal  to  the  sailor  as  a  judge  of  the  learning  of  Pythagoras,  while 
the  first  speaker  would  very  appropriately  say  that  Archytas  was  a  judge  of 
i't.  The  attempt  to  get  over  tliis  difficulty  by  corrupting  a  text  sanctioned 
by  all  the  MSS.,  and  substituting  "me  judice  "  for  "  te  judice,"  is  nowa- 
days rejected  by  rational  commentators,  who  rightly  oppose  unauthorised 
amendments  of  texts  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  MiSS. 
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' '  that  the  words  '  Xeptuno  cuetode  Tarenti '  Eecm  to  fix  Iho  sceuo,  aod  that 
it  does  not  nppear  why  a  person  apeaking  at  Matinua  ehould  talk  of 
Keptune  pnrtiouliirl;  sb  the  '  coatoB  TnrDnti,'  " 

I  do  not  eta  (he  force  of  thu  objection.  Noptune  wm  particularly 
honoured  at  Tarcntiun,  whero  ho  ia  said  to  have  had  a  temple,  and  of  ifhioh 
Ma  Eon  Tarns  vaa  the  mythical  fiiundcr.  On  the  coins  of  Torentmn 
Neptuiio  in  represeulad  aa  tbe  tutelary  di'ity.  It  would  appear,  thoreforo, 
quite  natural  that  Neptune  should  be  mentioned  as  the  guardian  of 
Tarentiini,  ns  Fortune  ia  oUevbere  mentioiied  aa  the  gunrdian  of  Antiiun, 
«-)tbout  iuppoaing  that  the  person  so  rafarrinE  to  toe  deity  nils  in  the 
neizhbourtiuod  of  the  place  specially  protected  ;  while  tlio  length  ut  whiiih 
Ardiytaa  ia  addrcBsed  at  the  ooraiuencement  seems  to  indifale  the  acene  oa 
that  in  which  the  philosopher  aa  emphatically  selected  was  boned. 
Arubylaa  himaelf  wan  a  Greek  of  Tarentum,  which  would  render  yet  mure 
Hppropriat«  a  reference  to  that  dty  whoever  may  be  supposei!  to  be  speakiiig 
— the  poem  having  conuneoi^ed  with  the  address  to  the  shade  of  the  great 
Taieatian. 

Archytas  was  omougst  the  most  illuatiious  or  the  ancient  v-orthies—a 

Senerali  a  stntesiiian,  a  philosapher,  and  eapetdoily  h  matlienialicinn.  He 
elongad  to  the  Pytliii^rean  school,  but  is  supposed  to  have  founded  a 
new  sect.  The  alleged  inventor  of  aiial^cal  geometrj^,  he  is  eiiid  to  bsve 
originated  the  application  of  mathematics  to  nieehaiiiof,  and  constructed 
n  flying  dove  of  wood,  wUifb  waa  to  the  myths  of  tho  ancients  nhat 
Roger  Bacon's  brazen  hoad  ia  to  thoss  of  tho  modems.  He  is  considered 
to  have  bceJL  a  contcmpomry  of  Plato,  and  Aristotle  wrote  a  life  of  him 
which  ia  lost. 

The  metre  is  the  same  as  in  Ode  vil.,  but  I  hnvo  not  emploj^ed  tho  same 
meuure  in  the  tranalation,  thinking  that  the  apiiit  of  it  requiroJi  the  more 
elegiac  rhythm  which  I  have  appropriated  to  some  of  the  Epodea,  and, 
indeed,  to  same  other  of  the  Odes. 

Thee,  arcIt-Btirreyor  of  the  earth  and  ocean 

And  the  innumeroas  Eanda,  Archytas,  thee, 

Pent  in  a  creoklet  margined  by  Matinns, 

Tho  scanty  boon  of  trivial  daet  keeps  close. 

What  boots  it  now  into  the  halls  of  Heaven 

To  havo  proauuied,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 

llaaged  through  tlie  Bphci-ea  and  with  thy  mind  of  e 
Swept  throagh  creation  to  arrive  at  death? 

The  sire  of  Pelopa  with  the  godtj  did  banquet, 

And  yet  he  died  j — remote  into  thin  air 
Vanished,  if  lingering  long,  at  last  Tithonna ; 

Minos  shared  Jove'a  high  boci-oIs, — yut  he  died. 

The  son  o£  Paiithons,  thongh  he  called  to  witness  * 
His  ancient  buckler  and  the  times  of  Ti'oy, 

That  to  grim  Death  he  gave  but  skin  and  ainew, 

Tartama  regains, — and,  thia  time,  holds  him  fast; 
*  The  shield  of  IDuphorbus,  son  of  I'tinthous  (the  vuliui; 
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Yet  he  of  Trufch  and  Nature,  in  thy  judgment, 

Was  an  authority  of  no  mean  rank. 
But  one  Night  waits  for  all,  and  one  sure  pathway 

Trodden  by  all,  and  only  trodden  once. 

Some  do  the  Furies  to  stern  Mars  exhibit 

On  the  red  stage  in  which  disports  his  eye ; 

The  greedy  ocean  swallows  up  the  sailors  ; 

Old  and  young  huddled  swell  the  funeral  throng : 

And  not  a  head  *  escapes  the  ruthless  hell-queen, 

Me  also,  Notus,t  hurrying  on  to  join 
His  comrade  setting  amidst  storm,  Orion, 

Plunged  into  death  amid  lUyrian  waves. 

But  thou,  O  sailor,  churlishly  begrudge  not 

A  sand-grain  to  my  graveless  bones  and  skull ; 

So  may  whatever  the  east  wind  shall  threaten 
To  waves  Hesperian,  pass  thee  harmless  by 

And  waste  its  wrath  upon  Venusian  forests : 

So  from  all-righteous  Jove  and  him  who  guards 

Tarentum*s  consecrated  haven,  Neptune, 

Be  every  profit  they  can  send  thee  showered. 

Think'st  thou  *tis  nought  to  doom  thy  guiltless  children 
To  dread  atonement  for  their  father's  wrong  ? 

Nay,  on  thyself  may  fall  dire  retribution 

And  the  just  laws  that  give  back  scorn  for  scorn. 

1*11  not  be  left,  with  prayers  disdained,  revengeless, 

No  expiation  could  atone  such  crime ; 
Whate'er  thy  haste,  this  task  not  long  delays  thee— 

A  little  dust  thrice  sprinkled — then  away. 

wounded  Patroclus),  was  preserved  with  other  trophies  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  or  near  Mjcemxi ;  and,  according  to  a  well-known  legend,  Pytha- 
goras reco^ised  this  shield  as  that  which  he  had  borne  when  he  lived  in  the 
person  of  Euphorbus.  The  son  of  Panthou8,therefore,  means  Pythagoras, 
whom  the  speaker  sarcastically  compliments  as  no  mean  judge  of  truth  and 
nature  in  the  opinion  of  Archytas,  who  belonged  to  his  school. 

*  "  Nullum  sajva  caput  Proserpina  fugit " — in  allusion  to  the  lock  of 
hair  wliicli,  according  to  the  popular  superstition,  Proserpine  cut  oft'  from 
the  head  of  the  dving. 

t  '*Me  also,  l^otus,'*  &c.  If  the  poem  be  supposed  a  dialogue,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  place  at  which  the  second  speaker,  as  the 
gliost  of  an  unburicd  man,  suddenly  starts  up  and  interposes. — See  Litro- 
duction. 
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ODE  XSIX. 


In  the  ISth  Oie  of  this  Book  H  ra  e  ref  rred  to    h     iwcli  on 
Ambiit  Felix  mi>di(atpi]  )>;  Angustu    an<)  irhicb  wnascnt  from  f'Jpt,  A 
T30,  oDdcr  the  voiamand  of  the  G      rn     of  Egypt,  £  us  Onllua.    Mmv    , 
KoDinn  youths  verc  nttrnvlcd         his       ped       n  b  f    d  ontura  and 

hopB  of  spoil;  among  othera,    I 


nny  one.    Tliey  who  BuppnBB  th  d  ns 

Horace  is  nlways  infiiuunting        n  p  b      y 

addresics,  are  tho  only  persons  bk    y         g  ts    h      h 

means   etHTely  to  relmka  Icl        fnunin  ughwa  f 

fhc  Arabs. 

So,  Iccias,  thou  grudgCBt  their  wealth  to  the  Arabs, 
Wouldat  war  on  kinge  Sheban,  as  yet  never  conqnered, 
Aod  art  sternly  preparing  tho  chains 
For  tho  limbs  of  the  terrible  Mode  ? 

What  virgin  barbaric  shall  serve  thee  as  handmaid, 
Her  betrothed  being  laid  in  the  duat  by  thy  falchion  ? 
And  what  page,  bom  and  bred  in  a  conrt. 
Nor  untaught  Seric  arrows  to  launch 

From  a  bow-string  paternal,  with  locks  sleek  and  perfumed. 
Shall  attend  at  thy  feasts,  and  replenish  thy  goblets  ? 
Who  that  rivers  can  flow  to  their  founts, 
And  the  Tiber  runs  bat'k,  will  deny, 

If  the  sago  of  a  promise  so  rare  can  surrender 
All  that  priceloga  collection,  tho  works  of  Panfctins, 
And  tjie  school  in  which  Socrates  tanght. 
In  exchange  for  a  Spanish  coat-mail  P 


ODE  XXX. 

VENDB  INVOKED  TO   QLTCEIIA'b  PANH. 

This  ode  has  tho  air  of  a  complirnentniy  POpy  ofvcrsea  to  some  fuir  frocd- 
n-iimnn  who  had  fitted  up  a  jirotty  fwe  to  Vo'ius,  probably  in  the  Grotto,  nr 
sntnuD,  Httanhed  to  hn  muli^w. 
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Venus,  0  queen  of  Cnidos  and  of  Paphos, 
Spurn  thy  loved  Cyprus — here  transfer  thy  presence : 
Decked  is  the  fane  to  which,  with  incense  lavish, 
Glycera  calls  thee. 

Bring  with  thee,  glowing  rosy  red,  the  Boy-god, 
Nymphs  and  loose-girdled  Graces,  and — if  wanting 
Thee,  wanting  charm — bring  Youth,  nor  let  persuasive* 
Mercury  fail  us. 


ODE  XXXI. 

PRAYER  TO   APOLLO. 


After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus,  in  commencing  the  task  of  social 
reformer,  restored  the  ancient  temples  and  built  new  ones.  Amongst  the 
latter,  a.tt.c.  726,  he  dedicated  to  Apollo  a  temple,  with  a  library  attached 
to  it,  on  the  Palatine.  This  charming  poem  expresses  the  poet's  private 
supplication  to  the  god  thus  newly  installed. 

What  demands  at  Apollo's  new  temple  the  poet  ? 
For  what  prays  he  outpouring  new  wine  in  libation  ? 
Not  fertile  Sardinia's  rich  sheaves. 
Not  sunny  Calabria's  fair  herds ; 

Neither  prays  he  for  gold,  nor  the  ivory  of  Indus, 
Nor  the  meadows  whose  margin  the  calm-flowing  Liris 
Eats  into  with  murmurless  wave. 
Let  those  on  whom  Fortune  bestows 

So  luxurious  a  grape,  prune  the  vine-trees  of  Cales, 
And  let  trade's  wealthy  magnate  exchange  for  the  vintage 
Spiced  cargoes  of  Syria,  and  drain 
Cups  t  sculptured  for  pontiffs  in  gold ; 

Dear,  indeed,  to  the  gods  must  be  he  who  revisits 
Twice  and  thrice  every  year  the  Atlantic,  unpunished  : 
To  me  for  a  feast,  mallows  light. 
And  endives  and  olives  suffice. 

*  For  the  addition  of  this  explanatory  epithet,  see  the  notes  of  Orelli  and 
Dillenburger. 

t  "  Culullis,"  sculptured  cups  used  by  the  pontiffs  and  Vestal  virgins  in 
the  sacred  fesuyalA. 
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Give  me  health  in  myself  to  enjoy  the  things  granted, 
O  thou  son  of  Latona ;  sound  mind  in  sound  body ; 
Keep  mine  age  free  from  all  that  degrades, 
And  let  it- not  fail  of  the  lyre. 


ODE  XXXII. 


TO  HIS  LYRE. 


This  short  invocation  to  his  lyre  has  tlie  air  of  a  prelude  to  some  medi- 
tated poem  of  greater  importance.  Several  of  the  Manuscripts  commence 
*'  Poscimus,"  which  reading  Bentley  adopts.  The  modem  editors  agree  in 
preferring  "  Poscimur,"  which  has  more  of  the  outburst  of  song,  and 
renders  the  poem  more  directly  an  address  to  the  lyre. 

We  are  summoned.     If  e*er,  under  shadow  sequestered, 
Has  sweet  dalliance  with  thee  in  light  moments  of  leisure 
Given  birth  to  a  something  which  lives,  and  may,  haply. 
Live  in  years  later, 

Rouse  thee  now,  and  discourse  in  the  strains  of  the  Roman, 
Vocal  shell,  first  attuned  by  the  patriot  of  Lesbos, 
Who,  in  war  though  so  fierce,  yet  in  battle,  or  mooring 
On  the  wet  sea-sand 

His  bark,  tempest- tossed,  chaunted  Liber,  the  Muses, 
Smiling  Venus,  the  Boy  ever  clinging  beside  her. 
And,  adorned  by  dark  locks  and  by  eyes  of  dark  lustre, 
Beautiful  Lycus. 

0  thou  grace  of  Apollo,  0  charm  in  Jove's  banquets, 
Holy  shell,  dulcet  solace  of  labour  and  sorrow, 
O  respond  to  my  greeting,  when  I,  with  rite  solemn, 
Duly  invoke  thee. 


ODE  XXXIII. 

TO  ALBIUS  TIBULLUS. 


This  poem  is  addressed  to  the  most  touching  of  all  the  Latia  elegiac  poets, 
Tibullus.  Various  but  not  satisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
Glvcera  with  one  of  the  two  mistresses,  Kemesis  and  Delia,  celebrated  in 
TibuUus's  extant  elegies. 
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Nay,  Albins,  my  friend,  set  some  bounds  to  thy  sorrow, 
Let  not  this  ruthless  Glycera  hannt  thee  for  ever, 
Nor,  if  in  her  false  eyes  a  yonnger  outshine  thee. 
Such  heart-broken  elegies  dole. 

With  passion  for  Cyrus  glows  low-browed  Lycoris,* 
Cyrus  swerving  to  Pholoe  meets  with  rough  usage : 
When  with  wolves  of  Apulia  the  roe  ha^  her  consort, 
With  that  sinner  Pholoe  shall  sin. 

*Tis  ever  the  way  thus  with  Venus — it  charms  her 
To  mate  those  that  match  not  in  mind  nor  in  person  ; 
In  jest  to  her  yoke  she  compels  the  wrong  couples ; 
Alas  !  cruel  jest,  brazen  yoke  ! 

Myself,  when  a  far  better  love  came  to  woo  me, 
Myrtale  the  slave-born  detained  in  fond  fetters ; 
And  Hadria  can  fret  not  the  bay  of  Tarentum 
So  sorely  as  she  fretted  me. 


ODE  XXXIV. 

TO  HIMSELF. 


In  thia  poem  Horace  appears  to  recant  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  which 
referred  to  secondary  causes,  and  not  to  the  providential  agency  of  Divine 

?ower,  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  which  he  professed,  Sat.  I.  v. 
01,  and  Epp.  I.  iv.  16.  But,  in  fact,  he  candidly  acknowledges  his  own 
inconsistency  in  all  such  matters,  and  is  Stoic  or  Epicurean  by  fits  and 
starts.  In  this  ode  he  evidently  connects  the  phenomenon  of  thunder  in  a 
serene  sky  with  the  sudden  revolutions  of  fortune.  The  concluding  verses 
are  generally  held  to  refer  to  the  Parthian  revolution,  in  which  power  was 

*  "Insignem  tenui  fronte  Lvcorida."  So  again,  "  Nigros  angusta  fronte 
capillos.'* — Epp.  I.  vii.  26 :  a  low  forehead  seems  to  have  long  remained  in 
fa^on.  Petronius,  c.  126,  in  describing  a  beautiful  woman,  says,  *'  Frons 
minima  et  qvLx  apices  capillorum  retro  flexerat.'*  Low  foreheads  came  into 
fashion  again  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  with  the  French  Republic. 
Both  with  men  and  women  the  hair  was  then  brought  down  to  the  very  eye- 
brow, as  may  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  that  time.  Yet  the  Greek  sculptors 
in  the  purer  age  of  art  did  not  give  low  foreheads  to  their  ideal  images  of 
beauty,  and  it  is  difScult  to  guess  why  an  intellectual  people  like  the 
Bomans  should  have  admired  a  peculiarity  fatal  to  all  frank  and  noble  ex- 

Eression  of  the  human  countenance.    The  Eoman  ladies  were  accustomed  to 
ide  their  foreheads  by  a  bandage,  elegantly  called  *' nimbus" — i.e.j  the 
cloud  which  accompanied  the  appearance  of  the  celestials. 
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trinarfired  now  from  Phroalra  to  Tiriiiatee,  and  ngain  from  Tiritljitpa  liUfk 
la  I'lirnntffl,    In  the  Iml  alininn — 

"Kinc  npicEm  rnpnt 
Fortuna  cam  itridore  icnto 
SnituUt,  Mo  poaniise  gniidot " — 
it  wna  mgeeetad  in  tho  "  CninbridBB  rhilologiral  MoBBUm,"  Miiy,  1832,  Ihnt 
ITonifio  Dad  in  hia  mind  thu  legend  of  the  esglo  tflkuig  off  the  I'np  of 
TarquiniuB.  For  the  convimiuiicG  of  the  gcncrul  render  the  attiry  may  be 
bricflj  thuH  told.  Ilemaratua,  one  of  the  ffiediiadm  of  Cortnth,  flying  from 
hia  native  citj  vhen  Cypsolus  dmtraTed  the  poirei  of  that  ariatoi^ratii:  onlrr, 
esttled  at  Tarquinii,  in  Etruria,  and  married  an  Etnaean  wife.  Hia  son 
Lucumo  euoceeded  to  his  wealth,  and  married  Tnnaquil,  of  one  of  tha 
nobli^Et  families  in  Tnrquinil,  but  being,  as  a  atranger,  exeluded  from  state 
oS^^es,  Lucumo,  nrged  by  hia  wife,  resolved  t«  remove  to  Romo.  Just  na  he 
and  his  piocessiDU  [cached  the  Janiculum,  vitliin  sight  of  £ome,  an  eagle 
aeiMd  hia  cap,  soared  with  it  to  a  great  height— "cum  mnfcno  chmgoro  — 
nnd  then  replaced  it  on  hia  head!  Taimi^iiil  ;i.<:i'i  J  :<  irm  iljr  liigtinsl 
honours  from  thia  omen,  and  Lucumo, who  :i-^\'        '  ■  ["T.iiLiiiiaiua 

Priacua,  ultimately  obtained  the  Boman 

the  legend,  and  to  the  reference  to  Ph. .. .  

Horauo  meant  to  allude  to  both  these  biatorir'.il  i.     ■  !i_  ■  i  >,  :■!.!  ii  there- 
inolined  tfj  suppose  that  ha  intended  neitJiei 


:',:;"§,5 


objection  doea  not  impccea  me.    Nothing  is  mu(e  probubU  tl 


iCHoroeo 


Worshipper  rare  and  niggard  of  the  gods, 
While  led  astray,  in  the  Fool's  wisdoni  versed. 
Now  back  I  shift  the  sail. 

Forced  in  the  coarses  left  behind  to  steer  r 

For  not,  as  wont,  disparting  serried  clond 
With  fiery  flash,  hut  through  pnre  azure,  drove 
Of  late  Dieapiter 

His  thundering  coursers  and  hia  winged  car  ; 

Wherewith  the  fixed  earth  aad  the  vagrant  streams — 
Wherewith  the  Styi  and  horror-breathing  renlnis 
Of  rayless  Toanaros,  shook — 

Shook  tLo  world's  end  on  Atlas.     A  god  reigns, 

Potent  the  high  with  low  to  intci-change, 
Bid  hrij^ht  orbs  wane,  and  those  obscure  come  forth  : 
Shrill-soanding,*  Fortune  swoops — 

Here  snatches,  there  exultant  drops,  a  crown. 


•  "  Cum  stridore  aculo."  These  words  (if  Horace  really  hod,  here,  tho 
Tarquinian  le^nd  in  his  mind)  are  very  suitable  to  tlio  swoop  of  the 
.,_i_   j__,„-„^_„  .i;v.  .»  ,1.^  — ;.„  jjf  jjj  soicara  and  the  shriQy  whirr  of 


cngle,  descriptire  sliie  of 
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ODE  XXXV. 


TO   FORTUNE. 


Macleane  places  the  date  of  this  ode  a.u.c.  728,  when  Augustus  was  medi- 
tating  an  expedition  against  the  Britons  and  another  against  the  Arabs. 
Fortune  is  here  distinguished  from  Necessity,  and  recognised  as  a  Divine 
Intelligence,  rather  with  the  attributes  of  Providence  than  those  of  Fate. 
As  Fortune  had  her  oldest  temples  in  Rome,  so  she  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  goddess  whose  worship  was  deserted  by  the  Roman  emperors. 

GoddesB,  who  o'er  thine  own  loved*  Antinm  reignest 
Potent  alike  to  raise  aloft  the  mortal 
From  life's  last  mean  degree, 

Or  change  his  haughtiest  triumphs  into  graves  ; — 

To  thee  the  earth's  poor  tiller  prays  imploring — 
To  thee,  Queen-lady  of  the  deeps,  whoever 
Cuts  with  Bithynian  keel 
A  passing  furrow  in  Carpathian  seas.f 

Thee  Dacian  rude — ^thee  Scythia's  vagrant  nomadj — 
Thee  states  and  races — ^thee  Rome's  haughty  children — 
Thee  purple  tyrants  dread. 

And  the  pale  mothers  of  Barbarian  kings. 

Lest  thou  spurn  down  with  scornful  foot  the  pillar 
Whereon  rest  States  ;  §  lest  all,  from  arms  yet  ling'ring. 
To  arms  some  madding  crowd 
Rouse  with  the  shout  to  which  an  empire  falls. 

*  "  Gratum — Antium."  Orelli  prefers  interpreting  "gratum"  a\ 
"dilectum,"  "dear  to  the  goddess,  rather  than  as  "amoenum,'*  or 
"pleasant." 

f  ue.y  whether  man  plou^  earth  or  sea  he  equally  prays  to  Fortune. 

i"Profugi  ScythisD."  The  epithet  "  prof ugi'*  applies  to  the  nomad 
character  of  the  Scyth,  not  to  simulated  nights  as  those  of  the  Parthian 
cavalry. 

§  "  Stantem  columnam."  The  standing  column  was  the  emblem  of  fixity 
and  firmness.  "In  ancient  monuments,"  says  Dillenburger,  "the  column 
is  thus  assigned  to  images  of  Peace,  Security,  Felicity."  Horace  naturally 
writes  in  the  spirit  of  his  land  and  age  in  deprecating  civil  tumult  as  the 
most  formidable  agency  for  the  overthrow  of  the  column  and  the  destruction 
of  government  and  order. 
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Thee  dotli  Tintamed  Necessity  for  ever 
Stalk  fierce  before  ; — the  ship  nails  and  the  wedges 
Bearing  in  ^asp  of  bronze, 
Wliich  lacks  nor  molten  lead  nor  fitedfaat  clamp.* 

But  theo  Hope  follows,  and  rare  Faith,  tte  white-robed, 
True  to  thee,  ev'n  when  tlioo.  thyself  art  altered, 
And  from,  the  homea  of  Power 

PasBEBt  away,  in  mourning  weeds,  a  foe ; 

While  the  false  herd,  the  parasite,  the  barlot, 
Shrink  back  :  their  love  is  dried  up  with  the  wine-cask. 
Their  lips  reject  its  lees  ; 

Their  necks  will  halve  no  yoke  that  Sorrow  draws. 

Guard  Caasar,  seeking  on  earth's  verge  the  Briton, — 
Guard  Rome's  young  swarm  of  warriors  on  the  wing, 
Where  thoy  alight,  to  awe 
Tho  rebel  East  and  Araby'a  red  sea. 

Shame  for  the  scars,  the  guilt,  the  blood  of  brothers  ! 
What  have  we  shnnned — we,  the  hard  Age  of  Iron  ? 
What  left  nndared  of  crime  ? 

What  yonthfnl  hand  has  fear  of  heaven  restrained, 

Where  stands  an  altar  sacred  from  its  rapine  ? 
Dread  goddess, — steel  made  blnnt  in  impious  battles 
On  anvils  new  reforge ; 

And  tnm  ita  edge  on  Arab  and  on  Scyth  ! 

•  Most  recwit  conirafntntore  of  niitlioritj  ugrce  in  rpjcoting  the  notion  nf 
Ihe  commentfliot  in  Craqiims,  i.iioiited  by  L^arliec  eMum,  lliut  "  nncua  "  nnd 
"  plumbum  "  aro  naad  hers  na  tmililenia  of  pnnisbmcnt  and  crime,  slid  con- 
sider them  as  emblems  of  tcimoitr  and  &aty  of  purpoac.  Mncleouo  olinervei 
that  the  metftplior  of  molten  IdbcI  foe  nrenethening  bnildinga  is  employed 
by  Biiripideg,  "Androm.,"  267.  Herdfic  auggeats  that  tlie  wbolo  pieturo  nf 
iMscFsaiiy  and  licr  Utributw  ia  taken  &om  uiiiie  pintnro  in  the  temple  of 
Fortune  at  Aniium. 
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ODE  XXXVI. 

ON  NUMIDA'S   EETURN   from   SPAIN. 

Horace  congratulates  Numida  on  his  return  from  Spain — probably  from 
the  army  with  Augustus,  A.r.c.  730.  Who  Numida  was  can  be  only  matter 
of  conjecture. 

Repay  both  with  incense  and  harp- string, 

Repay  with  the  heifer's  blood  dne,  Numida*s  guardians 
divine ; 
Safe  back  from  Hesperia  the  farthest, 

Now  among  loving  friends  shares  he  many  a  brotherly 
kiss. 

But  the  portion  of  Lamia  is  largest ; 

Mindful  of  childhood  subjected  to  the  same  monarch's  * 
control, 
And  how  they  both,  donning  the  toga. 

Leapt  into  manhood  together.     Let  not  this  happy  day 
lack 

Its  record  of  white  by  the  Crete  stone  : 

Be  there  no  stint  to  the  wine-cask,  be  there  no  pause 
to  the  feet, 
Blithe  in  the  bound  of  such  measure 

Salii  on  holidays  dance  to !     Bassus  shall  gallantly  vie 

With  Damalis,  queen  of  she-topers. 

Toss  off  his  cup  with  a  swallow  like  the  grand  drinkers 
of  Thrace ;  f 
And  banquets  shall  want  not  the  roses. 

Garlands  of  parsley  the  long-lived,  garlands  of  lilies  the 
brief. 

All  eyes  shall  for  Damalis  languish ; 

But  yet  more  encircling  than  ivy,  climbing  its  way  as 
it  winds. 
Shall  Damalis,  proof  to  their  glances, 

Turning  aside  from  the  old  loves,  cling  root  and  branch 
to  the  new. 

*  **  Memor  acta)  non  alio  rege  puertise."  Most  modem  schglars  by 
"  rege  "  understand  schoolmaster. 

t  "  Threicia  amystide.**  "  Amystis  **  was  a  deep  draught  taken  without 
drawing  breath. 
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ODE  XXXVII. 


I 


cd  doath. 

lernuncd 
tc  of  lllB 


i' 


th   takm 
lUbe 


lia  th       uuu  !ua  mitnlod  from 

them.  They  rather  aervp  to  show  with  what  ssdulous  uvoidaiico  of  acrvUit;/ 
Hoi-oce  docs  imitntf,  and  how  thorouzhly  Homsn  the  whole  trealniGnt  of  his 
j)oein  ia,  whslSTec  db  tha  linos  to  wliich  a  Greek  poam  may  fnmiah  hint 

Now  ia  tite  time,  companians,  for  caTonsal, 
Free  now  the  foot  to  atrilce  tlie  earth  in  dancca, 
For  Salian  banquets  •  now 

Deckt  be  the  conches  on  which  gods  repose. 

Sinful  before  were  Ctecuban  wines  time-meilowed, 
While  for  the  Capitol  the  crash  of  ruin — 
While  for  the  life  of  Rome — 

Funereal  fates,  the  madding  Queen  prepared, 

Girt  with  ft  herd  obacone  of  tainted  outcaste. 
Fooled  by  false  hope  and  drunken  with  sweet  Fortuuo  ; 
Tamer  her  frenzy  grow 

When  from  the  flamea  slunk,  scarcely  slunk,  one 


*  The  Sslii  vcrB  the  prieita  of  Mara  Gmdinis,  twelve  m  nuniiwr.  Their 
habituni  festival  wne  in  Marcb,  wheu  they  paraded  Iho  ci^  in  their  offluiul 
robet  carrying  with  tlwm  the  twelve  aierud  uhiulds  of  Mtu»,  whith  they 
Btraek  with  rods,  koopiiie  time  to  the  stroku  hy  soDg  and  daiiee.  At  the 
vuntilitiiou  of  the  fugt^vuf  tho  Bulii  parlouk  uf  u  biinijuot,  provcrluitl  for  its 
miipiiiSceiiKe,  in  the  tciuplo  of  lliira.  :' Pulvinariu"  arc  the  eouches  oil 
wliuh  UiD  aUtius  were  placed,  as  if  the  gads  theuiaeh'as  wci'u  btiiiiiilctcia. 
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Speeding  to  change  to  real  forms  of  terror 
Vain  dreams  by  Mareotic  fumes  *  engendered, 
Fast  on  her  hurrying  flight 

From  Latian  coasts  press  C8Bsar*s  rapid  oars. 

As  on  the  cowering  dove  descends  the  falcon, 
As  the  keen  hunter  thro*  the  snows  of  Haemils 
Chases  the  hare,  he  comes 
To  bind  in  chains  this  fatal  Prodigy. 

For  chains  too  nobly  bom,  she  dies  and  spurns  theni,- 
She  from  no  sword  recoils  with  woman  shudder, — 
She  crowds  no  sail  to  shores 
Where  life  might  save  itself  and  lurk  obscure. 

Brave  to  face  fallen  grandeur  and  void  palace 
With  look  serene ;  brave  to  provoke  the  serpents 
That,  where  they  fixed,  their  fangs 
Her  form  might  readiest  drink  the  poison  in  ; 

Sterner  thro'  death  deliberate,  she  defrauded 
The  fierce  Liburniansf  of  the  victor's  triumph  ; 
Shcj  forsooth,  captive,  She  ! 

No,  the  grand  woman  to  the  last  was  Queen  I 


ODE  XXXVIll. 

TO   HIS  WINE-SERVER. 


Boy,  I  detest  the  pomp  of  Persic  fashions — 
Coronals  wreathed  with  linden  rindj  displease  me ; 
Cease  to  explore  each  nook  for  some  belated 
Rose  of  the  autumn. 

♦  "  Mentemquo  lymBbatam  Mareotico."  "  Lymphatam  "  denotes  panic 
or  visionary  terrors  ("lymphata  soninia").  *'Lympha'*  and  "nympha," 
as  Macleane  observes,  are  the  same  word.  ^  Nympholepsy  was  the  madness 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  nymph  flashing  up  from  the  fountain,  scaring 
the  traveller  out  of  his  senses;  and  "lymphatus"  literally  means  "driven 
mad  by  the  glare  of  water."  Horace  ascribes  this  eflect  to  the  fumes,  or 
perhaps  rather  the  sparkle,  of  the  Mareotic  wine,  produced  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Mareotis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 

t  "  Libumians,"  light  swift-sailing  vessels,  which  constituted  a  chief 
portSon  of  Augustus's  fleet  at  Actium. 

X  "  I'hilyra,"  the  rind  of  the  lime-tree  used  in  elaborate  garlands. 
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Weave  with  plain  myrtle  nothing  else,  I  bid  thee  ; 
Thee  not,  in  serving,  misbecomes  the  myrtle. 
Me  not,  in  drinking,  underneath  the  trellised 
Bowery  vine-leaves.* 

*  "  Sub  ai-ta  vite  '* — "  arta,"  "  close,"  "  embowering ; "  as  iti  the  trellised 
Yine-arboui'S  still  common  in  Italy  and  parts  of  Germany. 
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TO   ASINIUS   POLLIO. 

PoUio  was  among  Caesar's  generals  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  Caesar's  death  he  joined  M.  Antony,  and 
sided  with  him  in  the  Perusian  war.  He  remained  neutral  after  the  battle 
of  Actium.  Indeed  he  retired  from  an  active  share  in  public  life  after  his 
victorious  expedition  against  the  Parthini,  an  lUyrian  people  bordering  on 
Dalmatia,  and  it  is  to  that  victory  which  Horace  refers  as  the  "  Dalmatian 
triumph."  He  then  gave  himself  up  to  literature.  His  tragedies,  of  which 
there  are  no  remains,  are  highly  praised  by  Virgil,  who  says  they  were 
worthy  of  Sophocles.  Porphyrion  says  he  was  the  onlj  one  of  his  time  who 
could  write  tragedy  well.  But  the  author  of  the  "  Dialog,  de  Oratoribus  " 
asserts  that  both  as  a  tragic  writer  and  an  orator  his  style  was  hard  and  dry. 
His  History  appears  to  have  been  in  seventeen  books ;  and  it  is  after  having 
heard  him  read  a  part  of  it  (he  is  said  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  the  cus- 
tom of  such  readings  to  assemblies,  more  or  less  familiar,  before  publication) 
that  we  may  suppose  Horace  to  have  written  the  ode,  of  which  the  date  is 
uncertain.  PoDio  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  truly  illustrious, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  personages  of  the  Augustan  era. 

The  civil  feuds  which  from  Metellus  date, 
The  causes,  errors,  conduct  of  the  war, 
Fortune's  capricious  sport, 

The  fatal*  friendships  of  august  allies, 

And  arms  yet  crusted  with  inexpiate  blood  ; — 
Such  work  is  risked  upon  a  perilous  die ; 
Thou  tread'st  on  smoaldering  fires. 

By  the  false  lava  heaped  on  them  concealed. 

Let  for  awhile  the  tragic  Muse  forsake 
Her  stage,  till  thou  set  forth  the  tale  of  Rome, 
Then  the  grand  gift  of  song, 

With  the  Cecropian  buskin,  reassume, 

PoUio,  in  for  am  and  in  senate  famed, 
Grief's  bold  defender,  counsel's  thoughtful  guide. 
For  whom  the  laurel,  won 

In  fields  Dalmatian,  blooms  forth  ever  green. 
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Now,  now,  thou  strik'st  the  ear  with  murmurous  threat 
From  choral  horns — now  the  loud  clarions  blare ; 
Lightnings  from  armour  flashed, 

Daunt  charging  war- steeds  *  and  the  looks  of  men ! 

Now,  now,  I  seem  to  hear  the  mighty  chiefs. 
Soiled  with  the  grime  of  no  dishonouring  dust, 
And  see  all  earth  subdued, 

Save  the  intrepid  soul  of  Cato.     Foiled 

Of  her  revenge,  Juno,  with  all  the  gods. 
Quitting  the  Afric  they  had  loved  in  vain, 
Back  to  Jugurtha^s  shade 

Brought  funeral  victims  in  his  conqueror's  sons. 

What  field,  made  fertile  by  the  Romanes  gore, 
Attests  not  impious  wars  by  ghastly  mounds, 
And  by  the  crash,  borne  far 

To  Median  ears,  or  falling  Italy  ? 

What  gulf,  what  stream,  has  boomed  not  with  the  wail 
Of  dismal  battle-storms  ?     What  sea  has  hues 
From  Daunian  carnage  pure. 

What  land  has  lacked  the  tribute  of  our  blood  ? 

Hush,  wayward  Muse,  nor,  playful  strains  laid  by, 
Strive  to  recast  the  Cean's  t  dirge-like  hymn  ; 
In  Dionaean  grot, 

With  me,  seek  measures  tuned  to  lighter  quill. 


ODE  II. 

TO  C.    SALLUSTIUS   CRISPUS,    GRAND-NEPHEW  OP  THE   HISTORIAN. 

Many  years  before  this  ode,  wliich  is  assigned  to  A.u.c.  730,  Horace 
satirises  the  frailties  of  this  personage,  who  was  then  a  young  man  (Sat.  I. 

*  "Fugaces  terret  equos."  "Fu^aces'*  here  does  not  mean  steeds  in 
flighty  but  rather  in  charge — it  applies  to  their  swiftness. — Porphybion. 
Orelli  adopts  that  intei-pretation. 

f  "  Ceae — nenioe."  Horace  docs  not  confine  this  word  to  the  usual  sense 
of  a  dirge ;  but  it  suits  the  quality  of  Simonides's  poetry,  which  was  of  a 
severe  and  melancholy  cast. — Macleane. 

z 
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ii.  48).  He  was  now  second  only  to  Maecenas  in  the  favour  of  Augustus,  to 
whom  he  subsequently  became  the  chief  adviser.  Tacitus  gives  a  vigorous 
sketch  of  his  character.    He  died  a.d.  20. 

TeB,  Sallnst,  scorn  the  mere  inactive  metal ; 
There  is  no  lustre  of  itself  in  silver, 
While  niggard  earth  conceals ;  from  temperate  nsage 
Comes  its  smooth  polish. 

Known  by  the  heart  of  father  for  his  brethren, 
Time's  latest  age  shall  hear  of  Proculeius.* 
Him  shall  uplift,  and  od  no  waxen  pinion, 
Fame,  the  snrvivor. 

Wider  thy  realm,  a  greedy  soul  subjected, 
Than  if  to  Libya  joined  the  farthest  Gades, 
And  either  Carthage  t  to  thy  single  service 
Ministered  riches. 

The  direful  dropsy  feeds  itself,  increasing ; 
To  expel  the  thirst  we  must  expel  the  causes, 
And  healthier  blood  must  chase  the  watery  languor 
From  the  wan  body. 

Virtue,  dissentient  from  the  vulgar  judgment. 
Strikes  from  the  list  of  happy  men  Phraates, 
Ev'n  when  restored  to  the  great  throne  of  Cyrus ; 
Virtue  unteaches 

Faith  in  false  doctrines  mouthed  out  by  the  many, 
Holding  safe  only  his  realm,  crown,  and  laurel. 
Whose   sight   nor  blinks,    nor   swerves,  though,  heaped 
before  it. 
Shine  the  world's  treasures. 

*  Proculeius,  a  Mend  and  near  connection  of  Maecenas,  with  whom  he  is 
coupled  by  Juvenal  (S.  vii.  94)  as  a  patron  of  letters,  is  said  by  the 
scholiasts  to  have  divided  his  fortune  with  his  brothers  Licinius  Murena, 
and  Fannius  Gsepio,  whose  property  had  been  despoiled  in  the  civil  wars. 
It  is  doubtedj  however,  whether  Licinius  was  his  brother  or  cousin,  and 
whether  Csepio  was  related  to  him.  Proculeius  was  among  the  Roman 
knights  on  whom  Augustus  thought  of  bestowing  Julia  in  marriage. 

t  "Either  Carthage'*— viz.,  the  African  Carthage  and  her  colonies  in 
Spain* 
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J  Q.    DELUDE. 


ThecomiHontalorinCninumaluiBGdliuifor  I),)lliuB,  assuminK  Ihe  ]n-r 
on  addroawd  to  bo  L.  OelUua  l'i)])lii-'.Tii,  liiYiilir>i'  nf  Mtss^illu,  Ilie  fumou 
jralor.  But  tho  commou  Bupposilioii  i'i  tliiit  llip  jioeni  ie  addi'Oised  !■ 
Q.  DeUina,  to  whoio  olwnBeflil  n   '    ' 

•  ■       "  ■' h  ]Jnl.ik-lla,  ihcji  went  uver  td 

To  tli'(.i|iiitra  he  is  said  to  hiiva 

_    .  . ..  .     .   eiibjuci.lu  M.  Antuiiy  lh:ui  bo 

aubjugnled  by  him.     Rot  Iodk  btforD  llio  battia  of  Actiuiu,  he  g.iv^ 


DclliaaBidMli]-. 
Lua  luL'ii  Lu  HI.  .mtony  and  (;ko|M 
itcd  tha  lulvioe  lliat  she  should  i 

■  "      him,     Kot  loDL.  btfoFL-  ,        , 

Mipatra,  prubably  more  eerioua  tbaii  that  ivhiuh  hns  been 


tngi-em 


of  hi 


deSMtod  Antony  far  Augustan,  by  vrhnia  bawaa  cordially  iv --,      . -,, 

so  many  other  pubUu  men  of  his  time  he  cultivated  litomturo,  imd  mots  a 
history  (now  lost)  of  the  war  ag;iinst  the  Parthiana,  in  which  he  served 
under  iJitony.  A  leras  sketch  of  hia  vcrentile  onieer  will  be  foimd  in 
Estri,  "Pros.  Horat.,"  314. 

With  El  mind  uadiaturbGd  take  life's  good  and  life's  evil, 
Temper  grief  from  despair,  temper  joy  from  vaiagiory ; 
For,  throngh  each  mortal  change,  equal  miEd, 
0  my  Dellius,  befits  mortal-born, 


r  all  that  ia  left  theo  of  life  be  but  trotible. 
Or,  reclined  at  thino  eaae  amid  grassy  rects.s£!9, 
Thy  Falemian,  the  choicest,  rocorda 
How  serenely  the  holidays  glide. 

Say,  for  what  do  vast  pine  and  pale  poplar  conimiiigle 
Friendly  boughs  that  invite  to  tlieir  welcoming  shadow  ?  * 
Whorofoj'G  sti'uggleB  and  marmure  the  rill 
Stayed  from  flight  by  a  cni-ve  in  the  shore  ?  f 


K^a'cams' to^mean,  ■  What 
Bring  out  the  wine  and  lat  ua  drink, 
cites   pnrnllcla   from   English   poe 
oharacturisea  Ma  edition. 

fLabonit— trepidare."  The  Btream  atruggles  or  bibonra  t 
(trepidaro) ,  being  obatrueted  by  the  curre  in  tLs  bouk  (ubllquo 
whudt  di.-lnj  comes  iu  plciisant  uui'uiur."—Oa£LLi, 


'  (Epp.  I,  V.  11 
m  and  the  eool  stiitde  given  fo. . 
ACi.BAJiB.     Yonge,  in  his  notes, 
1  the  elegEinco  of  taslo  which 
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Thither,  lo,  bid  them  bring  thee  the  wiue  and  the  per- 
fumes, 
And  the  blooms  of  the  pleai^ant  rose  dying  too  swiftly  ; 
While  thy  fortune,  and  youth,*  and  the  woof 
Of  the  Three  Fatal  Sisters  allow. 

Woodlands   dearly   amassed  f   round  the    home    proudly 

builded. 
Stately  villa  with  walls  laved  by  Tiber's  dun  waters, 
Thou  must  quit ;  and  the  wealth  piled  on  high 
Shall  become  the  delight  of  thine  heir. 

For  no  victim  has  Death  either  preference  or  pity, 
Be   thy  race  from   the   king  who  first   reigned   o'er  the 
Argive, 
Or  thy  father  a  beggar,  thy  roof 

Yonder  sky, — 'tis  the  same  to  the  Grave. 

Driven  all  to  that  fold  ;  f  in  one  fatal  urn  shaken, 
Soon  or  late  must  leap  forth  the  sure  lot  for  an  exile 
In  the  dark  passage-boat  which  comes  back 
To  the  sweet  native  land  never  more. 


ODE  IV. 

TO  XANTHIAS   PHOCEUS. 


Xanthias  Phoceus  is  evidently  a  fictitious  designation.  Xanthias  is  a 
Greek  name,  and  given  by  Aristophanes  to  slaves  ;  and  Phoceus  character- 
ises thie  person  named  as  a  Phocian.  The  date  of  the  ode  is  clearly  a.u.c. 
729,  or  the  beginning  of  730,  when  Horace,  bom  a.tj.c.  689,  was  just  con- 
cluding his  eighth  lustre. 


*  "iEtas,"  which  Acron  translates  "youth,"  an  interpretation  approved 
by  Estr6  and  Macleane.  It  more  accurately,  however,  means  "  the  time  of 
life,"  including  every  period  before  that  in  which  old  age  deadens  the  sense 
of  such  holiday  enjoyments.  Dellius  was  not  young  at  the  date  of  this 
poem  ;  but,  at  years  more  advanced,  M.  Antony  was  young  enough  to  enjoy 
the  present  hour  rather  too  much. 

t'*Coemptis  saltibus."  "Bought  up,"  "extensive  properties  added 
together." — Yonge. 

J"Cogimur."  "Gregis  instar  compellimur" — "we  are  driven  like 
sheep." — Obelli. 
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Love  for  thy  handmaid,  Xanthias,  need  not  shame  thee  : 
Long  since  the  slave  Briseis,  with  white  beanty, 
O'ermastering  him  who  ne'er  before  had  yielded,* 
Conquered  Achilles ; 

So,  too,  the  captive  form  of  fair  Tecraessa 
Conquered  her  captor  Telamonian  Ajax  ; 
And  a  wronged  maiden,  in  the  midst  of  triumph, 
Fired  Agamemnon, 

What  time  had  fallen  the  barbarian  forces 
Before  the  might  of  the  Thessalian  victor, 
And  Hector's  loss  made  easy  to  worn  Hellas 
Troy's  mighty  ruin. 

How  dost  thou  know  but  what  thy  fair-hair'd  Phyllis 
May  make  thee  son-in-law  to  splendid  parents  ? 
Doubtless  she  mourns  the  wrong  to  race  and  hearth-gods 
Injured,  but  regal. 

Believe  not  thy  beloved  of  birth  plebeian ; 
A  girl  so  faithful,  so  averse  from  lucre. 
Could  not  be  born  of  an  ignoble  mother 
Whom  thou  wouldst  blush  for. 

That  lovely  face,  those  arms,  those  tapering  ankles — 
Kay,  in  my  praises  never  doubt  mine  honour  : 
The  virtuous  man,  who  rounds  the  age  of  forty, 
Hold  unsuspected. 


ODE  V. 

TO   GABINIUS. 

This  poem  is  designated  variously  in  the  MSS.  as  "  Lalage,"  "  To  the 
Lover  of  Lalage,"  &c.  According  to  one  early  MS.  (the  Zurich),  it  is  in- 
scribed to  Gabinius.  But  even  Estre  cannot  tell  us  who  Gabinius  was, 
though  Orelli  conjectures  him  to  liave  been  son  or  ^ndson  to  A.  Gabinius, 
Cicero's  enemy.  The  poem  is  of  very  general  application,  and  the  leading 
idea  is  expressed  with  great  elegance  and  spirit. 

*  "  Insolentem — Achillem.'*  I  agree  with  Yonge  in  his  suggestion  that 
"insolentem"  means  "  not  wont  to  bo  moved." 
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Not  yet  can  sbe  bear,  witli  neck  supple,  the  yoke, 
Not  yet  with  another  submit  to  be  paired ; 
Immature  for  the  duties  of  mate, 
And  the  fiery  embrace  of  the  bull, 

Thine  heifer  confines  all  her  heart  to  green  fields  ; 
Now  pausing  to  slake  summer  heats  in  the  stream, 
Now  with  steerlings  yet  younger  at  play 
Midst  the  sallows  that  drip  on  the  shore. 

Till  ripe,  do  not  long  for  the  fruit  of  the  grape  ; 
Anon  varied  Autumn  shall  deepen  its  hues, 
And  empurple  the  clusters  that  now 
Do  but  pallidly  peep  from  the  leaf : 

Anon,  'tis  thyself  she  will  seek ;  fervent  Time 
Speeds  on,  adding  quick  to  her  youth's  crowning  flower 
Blooming  seasons  subtracted  from  thine ; 
Then  shall  Lalage  glow  for  a  spouse : 

And  then  not  so  lovely  the  coy  Pholoe, 
Nor  Chloris  resplendent  with  shoulders  of  snow, 
As  a  moon  in  the  stillness  of  night 
Shining  pure  on  the  calm  of  a  sea ; 

Nor  even  Cnidian  G-yges,  whom,  placed  amid  girls. 
No  guest  the  most  shrewd  could  distinguish  from  them, 
So  redundant  the  flow  of  his  locks. 
And  his  face  so  ambiguously  fair. 


ODE  yi. 

TO   SEPTIMIUS. 


It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  though  nothing  more,  that  this  is  the  dame 
Scptimius  whop  Horace  introduces  to  Tibenus,  Ep.  I.  ix.,  and  whom 
Augustus  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Horace,  preserved  in  the  life  attributed  to 
Suetonius.  The  scholiast  in  Ciniquius  says  that  he  was  a  Roman  knight, 
and  had  been  fellow-soldier  with  Horace ;  that  a  Titius  SeptLmius  wrote 
lyrics  and  tragedies  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  iJiere  are  those  who  make 
the  Septimius  of  the  ode  identical  with  the  Titius  of  whom  Horace  speaks 
in  his  Epistle  to  Julius  Florus,  lib.  i.  3,  v.  9,  et  seq.  All  this  is  uncertain ; 
not  less  uncertain  is  the  date  at  which  the  ode  was  composed. 
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To  the  world's  end  tbou'dat  go  with  me,  Septin 
View  tribea  Oantabrian,  for  onr  yoke  too  savage; 
And  barbarous  Sjrtea,  where  the  Moorish  billow 
Whirls,  ever-Boething ; 

No,  my  Soptimiua,  may  mine  age  cloae  calmly 
In  that  mild  Tibnr  by  the  Argive  fonadod  ; 
Thoro,  tired  of  ranging  lands  and  seas,  and  warfare, 
Beach  my  last  limit. 

Ov  if  such  haven  tho  hard  Fates  deny  me, 
Thee  will  I  seek,  Galiesns,  gentle  river, 
Dear  to  flocks  skin-clad  ;  ■  and  thy  rural  kingdor 
Spartan  Ptalanthna.t 

Ont  of  all  earth  most  smiles  to  me  that  cornei-, 
Where  the  balmed  honey  yields  not  to  Hymettua, 
Where  olivea  vie  with  those  whose  silvery  verdure 
Gladdens  Venafrnta; 

Where  Jove  bestowa  long  springs  and  gonial  wintera, 
And  Anion's  monnt,  friend  to  a  fertile  Bacohus, 
Ifever  has  cause  the  parple  of  Falemian 
Clusters  to  envy. 

Both  thee  and  me  that  place,  those  blessed  bill-iope, 
Invito  ;  thy  tear  shall  there  bodew  the  relics 
Of  thy  lost  poet-friend,  while  yet  there  lingers 
Warmth  in  the  asbea. 


TO   POMPEIOS   ViBOa. 


•  "  PflllitU  oTibuB.''    "Pcllilii"  i^  Bupposflil  by  OreUi  aod  otheri 

to  the  bidca  viCli  whirli  the  Ucecea  of  tlie  aliHip  Wrro  proter^ted  from  Ihoms 
uul  bramblei  and  at        '     ■     • 
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Oh,  oft  with  me.  in  last  extremes  of  periL* 
Brother  in  arms,  irhat  time  oiir  chief  was  Bratas, — 

Who  to  thy  native  gods, 
To  skies  Italian  and  the  Roman  rishts. 

Hath  thee  restored, — chief  of  my  friends,  Pompeins  ? 
With  whom  how  oft  has  loitering  day  been  broken 

O'er  brimmed  cnps,  onr  locks 
Flower-crowned,  and  glistening  with- Anilnan  balms ! 

With  thee  I  shared,  in  field  and  flight,  PhiKppi ; — 
Where,  not  too  bravely,  left  behind  my  buckler,t 

When  Valour's  self  gave  way. 
And  tongues  that  threatened  loudest  licked  the  dust. 

But  me  swift  Mercury  ^  rapt  thro'  lines  of  foemen. 
And  bore  aloft  in  cloud,  secure  but  trembling  ;- 

Thee  did  the  stormy  surge 
Into  the  whirl  of  battle  drag  once  more. 

To  Jove,  then,  give  the  feast  thou  ow'st  his  mercy, 
And  rest  the  limbs  with  lengthened  warfare  wearied 

Under  my  laurel.     Come, 
Nor  spare  yon  casks : — they  were  reserved  for  thee. 

*  "  Tempus  in  ultimum" — "in  sammum  vitae  discrimen "  (in  cxtremest 
danger  of  me).  See  Catullus,  64, 151 — **  Supremo  in  tempore ; "  et  t.  169 
— "Extremo  tempore  saeva  fors,"  &c. — Oreixi. 

t  "  Belicta  non  bene  parmula ; 
Cum  fraeta  virtus,  et  minaees 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento.'* 

Horace's  modest  confession  of  having  left  his  shield  behind  him  at  Philippi 
has  been  very  harshly  perverted  into  a  proof  of  cowardice  —probably  the 
last  accusation  to  whicn  a  soldier  who  had  ^ared  with  his  friend  the 
extremest  dangers  of  Brutus  would  be  fairly  subjected.  The  accusation 
derived  from  his  own  playful  reference  is  confuted  by  the  lines  that  imme- 
diately follow: — ^When  valour  was  broken,  and  those  who  had  most 
menaced  touched  ground  with  their  chins — i.  e.,  as  Orelli  construes  it, 
begged  for  quarter,  than  which  flight  itself  was  more  honourable.  In  fact, 
Brutus  himself  advised  flight.  We  much  prefer  this  interpretation  to  that 
which  would  make  Horace  sneer  at  those  haughty  boasters  for  bobiff  slain. 
Horace  was  the  last  man  to  sneer  at  the  soldier  who  fell  bravely  in  battle, 
while  he  has  specially  singled  for  contempt  the  soldier  who  asks  for  quarter 
—(Lib.  III.  Ode  v.  1.  36.) 

i  ^[ercury  was  the  tutelary  god  of  poets,  whom,  according  to  astrologers, 
Ills  planet  still  favours.  In  C.  iii.  4,  26,  Horace  ascribes  his  preseryation, 
not  to  Mercury,  but  to  the  Muses. 
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Boys,  fill  the  cups — smooth-wide-lipp'd  cups  of  Egypt  ♦ — 
With  Inlling  Massic  that  makes  Care  forgetful ; 

Shed  balms  from  amplest  shells. 
Who  parsley  fresh  and  myrtle  first  will  wreathe  ? 

Ah !  whom  will  Venus  f  single  for  our  wine-king  ? 
As  for  myself,  I  will  out-drink  a  Thracian : 

Sweet  to  go  mad  with  joy — 
Joy  for  the  friend  whom  I  regain  once  more  ! 


ODE  vin. 

TO   BARINE. 

Some  of  the  MSS.,  upon  what  authority  is  unknown,  prefix  Julia  to 
Barine.  Bentley  objects  to  the  name  as  being  neither  Greek  nor  Latin. 
Orclli  shrewdly  suggests  that  there  were  plenty  of  gay  ladies  at  Home  who 
were  of  other  nations  besides  Greece  and  llome.  The  name,  however,  is 
very  likely  invented  by  Horace  himself — as  no  doubt  Cinara  was— and  may 
possibly  be  an  adaj)tation  from  Bo^lpos,  a  kind  of  fish.  There  is  not  a 
line  in  the  poem  to  justify  the  wild  assumption  of  some  common tatora  that 
Horace  himself  was  in  love  with  Barine,  whoever  she  was.  Judging  by 
internal  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  real  person  was  certainly  thus 
addressed,  and  in  a  tone  which  to  such  a  person  would  have  been  the  most 
exquisite  liattery ;  and  as  certainly  that  the  person  is  not  so  addressed  by  a 
lover. 

If  for  thy  vows  forsworn  the  least  infliction 
Came  from  the  gods;    were  one  white  tooth  less  pearl- 
like. 
One  very  nail  less  rosy,  then,  Barine, 
1  might  believe  thee. 

But  in  proportion  as  that  head  perfidious 
Thou  doom*st  to  Orcus,  brighter  shines  thy  beauty. 
And  grows  still  more  the  universal  theme  of 
Youthful  adorers. 

Clearly  with  thee  it  prospers  to  be  perjured  : 
Oaths  **  by  a  mother*s  urn,"  "  night's  starry  silence," 
"  All  heaven,"  "  the  deathless  gods,"  obtain    thee   bless- 
ings 
Only  when  broken. 

*  "  Ciboria,"  cups  shaped  like  the  pod  of  the  Eg}'ptian  bean.  "  Ore 
supcrius  lato,  infenus  angusto." — Orelli. 

t  "  Quem  Venus  arbitrum  dicet  bibcndL"  Yeniu  was  the  highest  throw 
on  the  dice,  Canis  the  lowest. 
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Afc  all  this  treason  Ventis  langlis,  theu  ?  laugh  out 
The  very  nymphs,*  so  trathf  td,  and  fierce  Cupid, 
Sharpening  his  fiery  arrows  on  a  whetstone, 
Red  with  men's  heart-blood. 

Meanwhile,  new  youths  grow  up  beneath  thy  thraldom ; 
Grow  up  new  slaveries ;  and  the  earlier  lovers 
Threaten  each  day  to  quit  thy  faithless  threshold — 
Threaten,  and  throng  there. 

For  their  raw  striplings  tremble  all  the  mothers, 
And  all  the  fathers  of  a  thrifty  temper ; 
And,  as  a  gale  retarding  home-bound  hu8bands,t 
Weeping  brides  fear  thee. 


ODE  IX. 

TO  C.   VALGIUS   EUFUS. 

(In  Consolation,) 


This  Valgius,  of  consular  rank,  appears  to  have  heen  much  esteemed  in 
his  time  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  elegies  and  epigrams,  and  had  even  a  high 
claim  to  the  pretensions  of  an  epic  poet,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
"Panegyric  on  Messala" — 

*^  Est  tibi,  qui  posset  magnis  se  accingere  rebus, 
Valgius,  eetemo  propior  non  alter  Homcro." 

Horace  might  therefore  well  call  upon  him  to  lay  aside  his  elegiac  com- 
plaints and  sing  the  triumphs  of  Augustus.  He  is  said  also  to  have  written 
in  prose  on  the  nature  of  plants,  &c.  Torrentius  endeavours,  "  nullo  argu- 
mento,'*  to  distinguish  between  C.  Valgius  Bufus  the  consul  and  prose 
writer,  and  T.  Valgius  Rufus  the  poet.  The  Mystes  whose  loss  Valgius 
deplores  must  have  been  a  slave,  or  of  servile  origin,  as  the  name  denotes 
— not,  as  Dacier  and  Sanadon  suppose,  the  son  of  Valgius. — See  Estre, 
p.  457. 

'Tis  not  always  the  fields  are  made  rough  by  the  rains, 
'Tis  not  always  the  Caspian  is  harried  by  storm ; 
Neither  is  it  each  month  in  the  year 

That  the  ice  stands  inert  on  the  shores  of  Armenia ; 

•  "Simplices  Nymphae  " — "  ab  omni  fraude  alienao." — Orelli. 

t  "  Tua  ne  retatdet 
Aura  maritos." 

There  are  many  conjectures  as  to  the  sense  of  the  word  "  aura**  in  this  pas- 
sage, for  which  see  Orelli's  note.  Yonge  interpi-ets  it  "  a  metaphor  for 
influence." 
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Nor  on  lofty  Garganua  the  lond-grooning  oaks 

Wrestle,    rocked    to    and   fro   with    tlie    blasts    of   tbc 

Nor  the  aah-trcus  droop  widowed  of  leaves, 

0   my  friend,  0   my   Valgioa,  shall    grief  last  for 


Yet  for  ever,  in  atraina  which  we  weep  at,  tby  lovo 
Slourns  its  Mjstes  bereaved  ;  not  for  thee  doth  the  atnr 
Which  rises  at  Eve,  not  for  thee  when  it  fliea 

From  the  rush  of   the    Snn,  respite    love  from   its 


But  the  old  man,  who  three  generations  lived  through, 
For  Antilochus  lost  did  not  mourn  all  his  years; 
Nor  for  Troilas,  uippod  in  his  bloom, 

Flowed  for  ever  the  tears  of  his  parents  and  sisters. 

AVeau  thy  heart  then  at  last  from  such  softening  laments, 
Chant  we  rather  fresh  trophies  our  Ocsar  has  won, 
Linking  on,  to  the  nations  sabdned, 

Bleak  Niphatoa  *  all  iee-locked,  the  Mode's  haughty 


Now  aubmisHively  hnmbling  the  creat  of  its  waves; 
While  the  edict  of  Home  has  imprisoned  the  Scytha 
In  the  narrow  domain  of  their  steppes, 

And  the    steed  of    each   rider    halts  reined  at   the 
borders. 


"Jhiit  Ifipbata  WR(  tha  nuuia  ot  a  niauntiun-ruige  eoat  of  (ha  TEsria  u 
ccrtnin ;  whether  thtre  wne  niao  n  rirer  of  that  nmno  is  much  iliapaled, 
thaufih  Lu«ui  and  Juv«ijul  tukc  it  for  giaaUni.  Fouiblf  tlie  Ti);ru,  whitb. 
atoonling  to  Stinbo^riKi  on  thf  mauutuin-nuitce  at  Hiphutcs,  may  bo  tbr 
rivur  here  mennt.  Thfre  was  a  Bmall  river  onlled  Medua  wHcb  flowed  inli 
Ibc  Anxps,  but  this  inu  too  imieDiHcuit  fbr  tbc  mentioD  llortice  nuiket 
of  [ho  "  Medum  flumen,"  etna  if  he  know  of  it*  eiitteaee;  and  moat  of  t}ji: 
tiiti'r  eotnmentntora  concur  in  thinking  the  iiTcr  thus  dcaiguated 
Eupbrotes. 


J 
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ODE  X. 

TO  LICINIUS. 

Liclnius  Murcna  was  the  son  of  the  l^Iurcna  whom  Cicero  defended,  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  A.  Terentius  Varro.  He  was  then  called  A.  Terentius 
Varro  Murena.  Miccenas  married  his  sister ;  and  Horace  speaks  of  him 
subsequently  (C.  iii.  19)  as  one  of  the  College  of  Augurs.  The  caution  to 
discretion  and  moderation  contained  in  this  ode  has  a  melancholy  interest 
as  that  of  a  foreboding.  He  was  put  to  death  despite  the  intercession  of 
ila}cenas  and  Proculeius,  on  the  charge,  whether  true  or  false,  of  having 
entered  with  Fannius  Cajpio  and  others  into  a  conspiracy  against  Augustus. 
As  his  death  occurred  a.u.c.  732,  this  ode  must  have  been  composed  before 
that  date.  Dio  speaks  of  the  unrestrained  license  he  allowed  to  his  tongue, 
and  his  words  may  have  incriminated  him  more  than  his  actions,  the  guilt 
of  which  Dio  leaves  doubtful. 

Licinius,  wouldst  thou  steer  life's  wiser  voyage, 
Neither  launch  always  into  deep  mid- waters, 
Nor  hug  the  shores,  and,  shrinking  from  the  tempest, 
Hazard  the  quicksand. 

Ho  who  elects  the  golden  mean  of  fortune, 
Housing  life  safely,  not  in. sordid  hovels 
Nor  in  proud  halls,  shuns  with  an  equal  prudence 
Pen'ry  and  Envy. 

Winds  rock  most  oft  the  pine  that  tops  the  forest. 
The  heaviest  crash  is  that  of  falling  towers. 
The  spots  on  earth  most  stricken  by  the  lightning 
Are  its  high  places. 

The  mind  well  trained  to  cope  with  either  fortune. 
Fears  when  Fate  favours,  hopes  when  Fate  is  adverse. 
Jove,  at  his  will,  brings  back  deforming  winters, 
Jove,  when  he  wills  it, 

Scatters  them.     Sad  days  may  have  happy  morrows. 
His  deadly  bow  not  always  bends  Apollo, 
His  hand  at  times  the  silent  muse  awakens 
With  the  sweet  harpstring. 

In  life's  sore  straits  brace  and  display  thy  courage.* 
Boldness  is  wisdom  then :  as  wisely  timid 
When  thy  sails  swell  with  winds  too  strongly  fav'ring, 
Heed,  and  contract  them. 

♦"Animosus  atque  fortis  appare'* — not  only  bCf  but  show  thyself^ 
courageous. 
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ODE  XI. 

TO   QUINTIUS   HIRPINUS. 

"Who  this  Hiipinus  was  we  do  not  know.  Orelli  considers  it  probable 
that  he  is  the  Quintius  to  whom  £p.  I.  xvi.  is  addressed.  But  Macleane 
observes  "  that  the  hitter  appears  to  have  been  younger  than  the  former, 
whom  Horace  addresses  (v.  15)  as  if  he  were  a  contemporary."    But  the 

Suestion  is  immaterial ;  for  we  know  no  more  about  the  Quintius  of  the 
!pistle  than  the  Hirpinus  of  the  Ode. 

What  the  warlike  Cantabrian  or  Scythian, 
From  onrselves  by  an  ocean  disparted, 
Take  it  into  their  heads  to  devise, 

Do  not  class  with  the  questions  that  press. 

Be  not  over-much  anxious,  Hirpinus, 
For  the  things  of  a  life  that  needs  little  ; 
See  how  Beauty  recedes  from  our  side 

With  her  beardless  *  twin  playfellow  Youth. 

Grizzled  Age,  dry  and  sapless,  comes  chasing 
Frolic  Loves  and  the  balm  of  light  Slumbers  ; 
Not  the  same  glory  lasts  to  the  flower, 
Not  the  same  glowing  face  to  the  moon : 

Why  to  fathom  the  counsels  eternal 
Strain  the  mind  without  strength  for  such  labour  ? 
Why  not  rather,  yon  plane-tree  beneath. 
Or  this  pine,  fling  us  carelessly  down. 

While  we  may  ;  letting  locks  whiten  under 
Syrian  nard  and  the  fragrance  of  roses  ? 
Drink  !  Evius  dispels  eating  cares. 
Ho  !  which  of  you,  boys,  will  assuage 

This  Falernian  in  yon  running  waters  ? 
Which  entice  that  sequestered  jade,  Lyde,t 
With  her  ivVy  late,  and  with  her  locks, 
'  Like  a  Spartan  maid's,  simply  knit  back  ? 

*  "Levis'*  here  means  "beardless,"  as  in  "Levis  Agyicu,"  Book  lY. 
Ode  vi.  28. 

t  "  Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  dome 
LydenP" 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  the  word  "  scortum  "  is  not  used  here  in  its  most 
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ODE  xn. 

TO  KSCENAS. 

The  licymnia  (or,  as  the  scholiasts  spell  it,  Licinia)  celebrated  in  this 
ode  was  most  probably  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Msocenas ;  and  if  so,  the  poem 
was  evidently  written  within  a  few  years  after  their  marriage.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  wedded  happiness  so  charmingly  described  was  of 
brief  duration,  and  that  the  faults  laia  to  the  charge  of  the  lady  embittered 
ite  life  of  MsBcenas  at  its  close.  Some  of  the  commentators  have,  however^ 
doubted  whether  Horace  could  have  yentured  to  speak  so  freely,  as  in  the 
concluding  lines,  of  a  Boman  matron  of  rank  so  illustrious  as  Terentia, 
and  would  therefore  assume  Licymnia  to  have  been  rather  the  mistress 
than  the  wife  of  MaDcenas.  This  supposition  is  incompatible  with  the  de- 
scription of  Licymnia  joining  in  the  festivals  of  Diana;  and  probably 
Horace  sufficiently  preserved  such  respect  to  the  wife  of  his  patron  as 
the  manners  of  the  time  required  by  substituting  a  feigned  name  for 
her  own. 

Ask  not  tliou  to  attune  to  this  lute's  relaxed  numbers 
Tales  of  long  wars  Numantian,  or  Hannibal  direful, 
Or  the  hues  which,  bestowed  by  the  life-blood  of  Carthage, 
Incarnadined  Sicily's  seas ; 

Or  of  Lapithas  fell,  and  the  great  drunken  Centaur ; 
Or  of  Earth's  giant  sons,  overborne  by  Alcides, 
Threatening  perils  that  shook  to  its  starry  foundations 
Old  Saturn's  refulgent  abode. 

And  far  better  thy  prose  than  my  verse,  0  Meecenas, 
Shall  record,  in  grave  story,  the  battles  of  CsBsar, 
And  the  necks  of  the  kings  who  have  loftily  threatened 
His  Rome,  to  pass  under  her  yoke. 

Me  the  Muse  has  enjoined  for  the  theme  of  my  praises. 
The  Lady  Licymnia — ^her  dulcet- voiced  singings, 
And  the  sunshine  of  eyes  that  illumine  her  beauty. 
And  the  loving  heart  true  to  thine  own. 

Graced  alike,  whether  joining  at  home  in  the  dances. 
Or  contesting  the  palm  in  gay  wit's  playful  skirmish, 
Or  amid  holy  sports  on  the  feast-day  of  Dian, 
With  virgins  entwifting  the  arm. 

uncomplimentary  sense.  "  Devium  " — "  one  who  lives  out  of  the  way/'  as 
Ovid,  Heroid.  ii.  118,  "  Et  cecinit  maestum  devia  carmen  avis." — Ouelli, 
Macleane. 
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Say,  for  all  that  Achtemenes  boasted  of  treosare. 
All  the  wealth  which  Mygdonia  gave  Phrygia  in  tribute, 
All  the  stores  of  all  Arabj — *ay,  wonldat  thon  bai'ter 
One  lock  of  Licytnnia'a  bright  hah-  ? — 

When  at 
Or  decliii 

Eiftther  pleased  if  the  prize  be  snatched  off  by  the  spoiler, 
Nor  alow  in  reprisal  sometimea. 


Faw  of  ihe  odea  arv  • 
with  whii:h  Horaoo  ria« 


TO  A   TOEE. 

«  remutliable  than  tM<  /or  flie  wonderful  ease 
im  huraorouH  plcawintiy  into  Ihc  liigiicr  regions 
is  caiiupi-  from  the  falling  tree  Buema  to  haTo 


Evil-omened,  the  day  whosoever  firat  planted, 
Sacrilegiona  hia  hand  whosoever  first  raised  thee, 
To  becomo  the  perdition  of  races  unborn. 

And  a  stain  on  the  country,  thon  infamons  tree. 

Ah  I  I  well  may  believe  that  the  man  was  a  monater, 
Had  at  night  stabbed  his  bearth-goost,  and  strangled  hia 
father, 
Dealt  in  poisons  of  Colehia — committed,  in  short, 

Every  crimo  the  most  fell  which  the  thought  can  con- 


He,  the  villain  who,  bent  npoa  treason  and  mnrder, 
Stationed  thee,  dismal  log,  stationed  Ihee  in  my  meadow. 
With  remorseless  design  coming  down  nnawares 
On  the  head  of  a  lord  who  had  done  thee  no  wrong. 

Who  can  hope  to  be  safe  ?  who  sufficiently  eautioas  P 

Onard  himeolf  as  he  may,  every  moment's  an  ambnsh. 

Thus  the  sailor  of*  Carthage,  alarmed  at  a  sqnall 

In  the  Euxine,  beyond  it  no  danger  foresees, 

•  "  NoTita  Bosporunt 
PtBuus  perhoireacit." 
See  Mimro,  Introduption,  isxii.  Ill,  for  nccepliag  Lachmnnij'a  Thjnua  oa 
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Thus  the  soldier  of  Rome  mails  his  breast  to  the  Parthian, 
And  believes  himself  safe  if  secure  from  an  arrow ; 
And  the  Parthian,  in  flying  Rome's  dungeon  *  and  cbains 
Fondly  thinks  that  in  flight  he  escapes  from  the  grave  i 

Deatb  bas  seized,  and  sball  seize,  when  least  looked  for,  its 

victims. 
Ah  !  how  near  was  I  seeing  dark  Proserpine's  kingdom, 
And  the  Judge  of  the  Dead  and  the  seats  of  the  Blest, 
Sappbo  wailing  melodious  of  loves  unreturned ;  t 

Ay,  and  thee,  too,  with  strains  sounding  larger,  Alcaeus, 
To  thy  golden  shell  chanting  of  hardships  in  shipwreck, 
And  of  hardships  in  exile,  and  hardships  in  war. 
While  the  Shadows  admiringly  hearken  to  both ; 

Due  to  either  is  silence  as  hushed  as  in  temples, 
But  more  presses  the  phantom  mob,  shoulder  on  shoulder. 
Drinking  into  rapt  ears  the  grand  song,  as  it  swells 
With  the  burthen  of  battles  and  tyrants  o'erthrown. 

No  wonder,  wben  spelled  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
The  dark  hell-dog  his  hundred  heads  fawningly  crouches. 
And  the  serpents  that  writhe  interweaved  in  the  locks 
Of  the  Furies,  repose  upon  terrible  brows ; 

And  Prometheus  himself  and  the  Father  of  Pelops, 
By  the  dulcet  delight  are  beguiled  from  their  torture. 
While  the  hand  of  Orion  the  arrow  lets  fall. 
And  the  spectres  of  lions  unheeded  flit  on. 

ITiOBnus  for  Poenus — "  Horace  says  that  men  only  guard  against  dangers 
near  at  hand  and  expected.  The  Punic  skipper  has  no  special  business  in 
the  straits  of  the  Bosporus,  all  along  the  shore  of  which  lived  the  Thyni, 
Thuni,  or  Thoeni." 

*  "  Italum  robur.'*  Orelli  gives  the  weight  of  his  authority  in  favour  of 
interpreting  "  robur  "  as  the  Roman  prison  ("  Tullianum  "),  an  inner  cell  iu 
which  malefactors  were  placed,  and  in  which  the  State  captives,  as 
Jugurtha,  were  also  sometimes  immured.  Yonge  adopts  the  same  interpre- 
tation. l)illenbur^er  translates  it  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  strength  or 
power  of  Italy,  wmch  Macleane  also  favours. 

t  "  Querentera 
Sappho  puellis  de  popularibiis." 

"Incertum  autem  est  quid  quereretur."— Estre,  Ilorat,  Prosop.  26.    Estre 
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Dt  all  STeitb,  an  i^roeable  Buppo«tian  that  lis  may  he  idoalknl  willi  the 
Pogtamua  whom  Propertiua  (Lib.  iii.  Eleg.  10)  reproached  for  Iwivine  hU 
wife  Galba  to  join  a  militaiV  expedition,  possibly  that  of  £liU3  Gtdlus 
Bgaiiut  the  Arabmna.  This  supposition  vould  give  u  more  patiictic  siguifi- 
oanw  to  the  "  pUcena  usor  "  of  the  ode. 

Posfcnmua,  Poatumus,  tbo  yeara  glide  by  ns, 
Alas  !  no  piety  delays  tho  wrinklea, 
Nor  old  ago  imminent. 

Nor  the  indomitable  hand  of  Death. 


Though  thrice  each  day  a  hecatomb  ■were  offered, 
Friend,  thon  couldst  soften  not  tho  tearless  Pinto, 
Encoiling  Tityus  vaat, 
And  Geryon,  triple  giant,  with  sad  waves- 
Waves  over  which  we  aJl  of  na  nmat  voyage, 
All  whosoe'er  the  fmita  of  earth  have  tasted  ; 
Whether  that  earth  we  rnled 

As  kings,  or  served  as  dradges  of  its  soil. 


Vainly  we  shnn  Mars  and  tlie  gory  battle, 
Vainly  the  Hadrian  hoarse  with  stormy  bi-oakers, 
Vainly,  each  antnnin'a  fall, 

The  sicklied  aire  throngh  which  the  son  til  wind  sails.* 

Still  the  dull-winding  ooze  of  slow  Coeytna, 
Tho  ill-famed  Danaids,  and,  to  task  that  ends  not, 
Sentenced,  j^olides ; 

These  are  the  sights  on  which  wo  all  mnst  gaze. 


cites  tlie  Tiirioua  interpretations,  and  incUnea  to  ttmt  of  the  Donunenlatari 
in  Cruquius — riz.,  Sappho  complained  of  the  firla  of  her  eountry  tliat  they 
lovod  Fluon  whom  iho  loced.    This  is,  at  ull  eventi,  the  moat  agrcfablo 


conjecture.    Welcker  haa 
of  Sappho'a  memory 
■  "Auslw,"  "  tlK 


rom  the  aoandal,  ''quod  n 
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Lands,  home,  and  wife  in  whom  thy  soul  delightcth, 
Left ;  and  one  tree  alone  of  all  thy  woodlands, 
Loathed  cypress,  faithful  found, 

Shall  follow  to  the  last  the  brief -lived  lord. 

The  worthier  heir  thy  Cescuhan  shall  squander. 
Bursting  the  hundred  locks  that  guard  its  treasure, 
And  wines  more  rare  than  those 

Sipped  at  high  feast  by  pontiffs,*  dye  thy  floors. 


ODE  XV. 

ON  THE  IMMODERATE  LUXURY  OP  THE  AGE. 

• 

This  ode  is  generally  considered  to  be  among  those  written  to  assist 
Augustus  in  his  social  refonns,  and,  as  Macleane  observes,  it  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  earlier  odes  of  Book  III.  Dillenbiirgcr  assigns  the 
date  to  A.U.C.  726,  in  which  year  Octavius,  then  Censor,  restored  and 
adorned  the  public  temples  fallen  into  decay.  Macleane  favours  that  date. 
But  the  poem  alludes  also  to  the  sumptuary  laws  passed  by  Augustus  at 
various  periods; — practically  inoperative,  as  sumptuary  laws  always  must 
be  in  rich  communities. 

Lo,  those  regal  piles  rising  !  methinks,  to  the  harrow 
They  will  leave  but  few  acres  ;  on  every  side  round  us 
Vasty  stewponds  for  fishes  extend 

Wider  bounds  than  the  Lake  of  Lucrinus. 

Yield  the  vine- wedded  elms  f  to  that  CeBlebs  the  plane- 
tree; 
Then  the  violet,  the  myrtle,  the  whole  host  of  odours 
Scatter  sweets  where  the  owner  of  old 

Placed  his  pride  and  his  wealth  in  the  olive ; 

*  Ab  the  English  say,  "  A  dinner  fit  for  an  alderman,*'  so  the  Romans 
said,  "A  banquet  fit  for  a  pontiff."     "  Pontificum  dapes,  Saliares  coBnas." 

t  "  Platanusque  caelebs, 
Evincet  ulmos." 

I  have  added  to  ulmos  the  explanatory  epithet  "vine-wedded,**  without 
which  the  general  reader  could  not  understand  the  author's  intention.  The 
elm,  as  supporting  the  vine,  was  useful  and  remunerative,  the  plane-tree 
not. — Horace  intimates  that  the  growth  of  luxuiy  was  hostile  to  the  "re- 
sources of  industry," — that  garden  flowers  and  plants  appropriated  the  soil 
in  which  the  vine  and  the  olive  had  sufficed  for  the  income  of  other  and 
simpler  owners — ^Poets  and  Communiste  sometimes  agree  in  contempt  for 
the  rudiments  of  Political  Economy. 
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Serried  laarel  mnst,  nest,  screen  each  stroke  of    a  s 

beam. 

Ah !     not     such    the    decrees    left    by    Rome's     hardy 
Foundev, 
IToP  the  anspico  of  Cato  unahorn, 

Hor  tho  customa  bequeathed  by  our  fathers. 

Potty  then  ^vas  to  each  man  the  selfish  posacsBion, 
Mighty  then  was  all  to  men    tho  Commonwealth's  troa- 

No  OBo  sought  the  eool  shade  of  the  North 
Under  perisfcylea  planned  out  for  temples ;  ■ 

Tlie    chance    turf    next    at  hand    roofed  the   citizen's 

dwelling. 
But  tho  State,  at  its  charge,  i-arest  marble  devoted 
To  the  State's  sacred  heirlooms  ; — the  shrines 
Of  the  goda,  and  the  coarts  of  a  people. 


TO   POMPEICS   GJtOaPHUB. 

AcCDivliiig  to  tho  BuhoIiiuC  in  Cniquiua,  this  roiupuitu  GroinliuSi  a  Sicilian 
by  orijjiu,  wiia  of  the  Equistrifln  orJcr.  CLcaro  (ill  Cio.  Vcrr.  II.  ilL  23) 
ipenks  of  EubuUdn  Gnupliua  CcnturipinUB,  as  u  mBa  of  eminent  irorth, 
nobis  birth,  and  princely  weultb.  Estre  conjectures  [bat  tbia  Graspbua  vsi 
made  n.  EamAn  citizen  by  Pompey,  and  took  his  name,  wbich  deaceaded  to 
tho  Gr^pbua  of  tha  ode  oa  eva  or  grondaoD.  In  Epiat  i,  12,  Horaca  com- 
nienda  him  to  IcciuB,  then  acting  as  >uperint«ndent  or  etcwuid  to  Vipoitniai 
Agrippa'fl  ealatea  in  Sicilj',  oa  one  whom  Icoiua  might  nillirjly  obUgc,  for 
he  would  Dcvsr  oak  nnytlung  not  honest  and  juet. 

Fop  ease  prays  be  who  in  the  wide  jS^gtean 
Storm-seized,  looks  np  on   clonds  that  heap  their  dark- 
ness 
O'er  the  lost  moon,  while  dim  tho  constcllatioaa 
Fade  from  tho  aailor. 

'  "  Nulla  deeempedii 
Jtetata  privnlii  opopam 
Foiticua  exoipiebnt  Arctoo." 


I 


at  Pompeii,  which  form  an  innsr  court  lo  iliu  ! 
theao  corridors,  opening  to  the  north  fox  eaetac. 
mtli  lor  eundiiiie  ia  winter. 
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Ease,  still  for  ease,  sigbs  Thracia  fierce  in  battle, 
Still  for  ease  sighs  the  quivered  Mede.     Ah,  Grosphas  ! 
Nor  gems  nor  purple,  no,  nor  gold  can  buy  it ; 
Ease  is  not  venal. 

Bribed  by  no  king,*  dispersed  before  no  lictor. 
Throng  the  wild  tumults  of  a  soul  in  trouble. 
And  the  cares  circling  round  a  sleepless  pillow. 
Under  ceil'd  fretwotlct 

He  lives  on  little  well  who,  for  all  splendour. 
Decks  his  plain  board  with  some  prized  silver  heirloom.  J 
From  him  no  greed  of  gain,  of  loss  no  terror. 
Snatch  the  light  slumbers. 

Why,  briefly  strong,  with  space  in  time  thus  bounded, 
Launch  we  so  many  arrows  into  distance  ? 
Why  crave  new  suns  ?    What  exile  from  his  country 
Flies  himself  also  P 

Diseased  Care  §  ascends  the  brazen  galley. 
And  rides  amidst  the  armed  men  to  the  battle,  || 
Fleeter  than  stag,  and  fleeter  than,  when  driving 
Bain-cloudff,  the  east  wind. 

The  mind,  which  now  is  glad,  should  hate  to  carry 
Its  care  beyond  the  Present ;  what  is  bitter 
With  easy  smile  should  sweeten :  nought  was  ever 
Happy  on  all  sides. 

♦  "  Non  enim  gazse."    "  Gazse,"  from  a  Persian  word,  means  "  the  king's 
treasury,"  "  the  royal  coffers." 
t  " Laqueata tecta,"  "non  totius  domus  sed  cubiculorum  et tricliniarum." 

— ^DUXENBUBGEB. 

X  "Patemum  salinum"  —  "the  paternal  or  hereditary  salt-cellar." 
Horace  here,  as  elsewhere,  distinguishes  the  comparatiye  poverty  of  a  small 
independence  from  absolute  neediness  and  squalor.  The  poverty  he  praises 
is  not  without  its  own  modest  refinements.  The  board  may  be  simple,  but 
atill  it  can  display  the  old  family  salt-cellar,  kept  with  religious  care.  If 
the  owner  has  not  increased  the  paternal  fortune,  he  has  not  diminished  it. 

§  "  Vitiosa  cura."  In  the  translation,  Orelli's  interpretation  of  "  vitiosa," 
"morbosa" — i,e.  morbid  or  diseased,  from  the  vice  of  the  mind  whence  it 
springs— -is  adopted.  But  this  hardly  gives  the  full  force  of  tlie  word. 
Horace  means  that  Care,  which  spom  or  infects  everything,  ascends  the 
galley,  &c. 

II  "  Turmas  equitum."  "  This  properly  refers  to  the  horsemen  riding  to 
battle  made  anxious  by  the  hope  of  booty  or  the  fear  of  death."-^OitELLi. 
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Untimely  death  anatched  off  renowned  Achilles  j 
Tithonna  lived  to  dwindle  into  shadow  ; 
And  haply  what  the  Honr  to  thee  shall  grant  not 
Me  it  will  profer." 

Around  thine  home  a.  hundred  flocka  are  hleating, 
Low  the  Sicilian  heifers,  neighs  the  eouraer 
Trained  to  the  race-car  ;  woofs  in  Afrie  purple 
Twice- tinged  array  thee  : 

To  mo  the  Fate,  that  cannot  err,+  hath  given 
Some  roods  of  land,  some  breathings,  lowly  muri 
Of  Grecian  Muse,  and  power  to  scora  the  malice 
Of  the  mean  volgar. 


Tills  oilc  id  aditrcsapd  to  Mitcenue  Id  illnEsa,  but  the  data  o(  the  IIIdsu  U 
nticuaiirily  unctrtoin  in  the  lifE  of  a  Tnlutudmaiian  like  Miwcnna,  Though, 
aa  Mii'.ii  i:iii^  ubscrvcs,  ilif  last  two  linea  of  thu  ode,  ahowio^  thnt  fioraeo 
hnd  not  yit  p[iiil  tiic  s^imificc  he  had  vowed  to  Ffiunus  for  his  preserTBtion 
froJii  ik-iitli.  jiiukfi  il  luosi.  probnble  that  it  waa  written  not  long  aftec  C.  13 
of  thiii  bouU,  tbs  i:i]mp(i^itiaa  aS  which  hu  beeb  aeaigned,  with  eome  heiita' 

"With  'tuimiu  -1 _  .. _.   p_, 

ciirn,"  but  the  bmuo  Ihera  is  a  little  differei..      _ 

following  a  man  la  the  field  of  battle;  thsre  he  refers  h 
ambling  on  his  horse."— Macieamb.  I 

'  "  £t  raihi  forsan,  libi  quod  negarit,  I 

PorrigBt  Hora."  I 

I  think,  with  OroUij  that  this  simply  meima,  "  Fortune,  or  the  Hour,  will  \ 
perhaps  give  something  of  good  to  mo  nhii^h  she  denies  to  you ;  and  I  dissent 
altogether  from  the  usual  interpretation — vie.,  "  Time  may  perhaps  give  me  a 
loDeer  life  than  it  concedes  to  you."  That  interpretation  would  be  vary 
little  in  keeping  with  Horace's  gcncnl  i»Iitencsi  in  addressing  a  friend. 
NoOiing  can  well  bo  worse-bred  than  t«llin^  a  man  that  perhaps  you  will 
live  longer  than  he  wiU.  Besides,  HoriKO  immediataly  proceods  to  defino 
that  which  is  granted  peculiarly  (o  himself  in  opposition  to  the  lichet 
boBtowcd  upon  Urosphus. 

t  "  Farca  noa  ineadai" — "  sure,"  "  iinfkiling  in  the  (\ilfllment  of  their 
deeroei."    Compsro  "vcraco*,"  C.  SbcuI,  25,  and  Persius,  v,  42,  "  Paro*    , 
tcnaxvcri." — So  Orelli.    "  Qeniua  ia  represented  as  the  gift  ef  Fata  in   | 
Find.  Od.  ii.  26,  28;  also  in  Nem.  iv.  41-13,  vhnv  the  peel  infers  from  it   J 
his  own  eventual  Irinmph  over  detraction ;  u  Horace  may  be  said  to  4r 
here."— YoNom. 
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tion,  to  A.u.c.  728.  Maecenas  was  subject  to  what  appears  to  have  teen  a 
low  nervous  fever,  attended  with  loss  of  sleep.  According  to  the  verses 
attributed  to  him,  and  censured  with  a  stoic's  lofty  disdain  by  Seneca 
(Epp.  lOU,  Maecenas  had  a  passionate  and  clinging  desire  for  life,  very 
uncommon  in  a  Boman,  deeming  that,  under  any  suffering  or  infirmity, 
life  was  still  dear — 

**  Vita  dum  superest  bene  est : 
Hanc  mihi  vel  acuta 
Si  sedeam  cruce  sustine."  * 

If  this  sentiment  was  sincerely  expressed,  the  pathos  of  the  poem  is  increased. 
A  man  so  dreading  death  may  well  desire  a  companion  in  the  last  joumev. 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  melancholy  view  which  Horace  habitually 
takes  of  the  next  world,  and  his  exhortations  to  make  the  best  of  this  one, 
mav  have  been  coloured,  perhaps  insensibly  to  himself,  by  his  conversations 
ana  intercourse  with  Maecenas. 

Why  destroyest  thoii  mo  with,  the  groan  of  thy  sufferings  ? 
Neither  I  nor  the  gods  will  let  thee  die  before  me, 
0  MeBcenas,  the  glory  and  grace. 
And  the  column  itself,  of  my  life. 

Ah !  if  some  fatal  force,  prematurely  bereaving, 
Wrenched  from  me  the  one  half  of  my  soul,  could  the 
other 
Linger  ou,  with  its  dearer  part  lost, 

And  the  fragment  of  what  was  a  whole  ? 

No  !    in   thy   life    is    mine ;   both,   the    same    day   shall 

shatter. 
I   have   made  no  false  vow ;  where  thou  lead'st  me   I 
follow  j 
Fellow-travellers,  the  same  solemn  road 
We  will  take,  we  will  take,  side  by  side. 

Me,  no  flames  bursting  forth  from  the  jaws  of  Chimaara, 
Me,  no  Gyas  once  more  rising  up  hundred-handed, 
Could  dispart  from  thyself, — such  the  will 
Of  omnipotent  Justice  and  Fate. 

*  The  fragment  is  thus  very  happily  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Farr^ 
In  the  biographical  essay  on  Seneca,  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of  his 
impressive  and  eloquent  work,  "  The  Seekers  after  God  *' : — 

"  Numb  my  hands  with  palsy, 

Eack  my  feet  with  gout, 
Hunch  my  back  and  i^oulder. 

Let  my  teeth  fall  out; 
Still,  if  life  be  granted, 

I  prefer  the  loss — 
Save  my  life  and  give  roe 

Anguish  on  the  cross." 
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WhctliGr  Libra,  or  Scorpio  witli  aspect"  malignant, 
In  mine  horoscope,  ruled  o'er  the  Houses  of  Danger, 
Or  Taoiat  Cnpricom,  lord  oi  the  west ; 
It  ia  strange  how  our  Btars  have  agreed. 

Thee,   thino    own    native    Jupiter    snatched   from    fell 

Satnm, 
Aud  ouiahiuing  liia  beam,  stayed  the  wings  of  the  Parcre, 
When  the  theatre  hailed  thee  restored, 
And  the  multittidc  thriee  alioatcd  joy. 

Sle  the  fall  of   the    tree  would   have    brained,  had  uot 

Fauuns, 
To  men  born  under  Mercury,  gaardian  benignant, 
O'er  mj  head  siretchcd  the  saving  right  hand, 
Aud  made  lighter  the  death- dealing  blow. 

Then  forget  not  to  render  to  Jove,  tho  Preserver 
Uf  a  life  BO  aagnat,  votive  chapel  and  victims, 
While  I,  to  mine  own  sylvan  god. 
Offer  gratcfnl  mine  own  humble  lamb. 


ODE  xvin. 

AGAIBST  THE  GBASFINQ   AMBITION   Of  THE   COVETOua. 


•''AdspidV'''a'PMted,''»rtUl  the  leohnioilhTm  in  use  among  iiBtrologccs, 
npcording  to  whom  the  nnlivo  atar  may  he  oviLy  Bapnctod  in  rnrinus  ways. 
But  '' psTB  riolcntior"  would  Hpplf  to  the  haitife  influenaps  iiffectin^  "iha 
Lord  of  life,"  flhicfly  found  in  Oic  rijiiifionlions  of  tho  8th  and  I2tli  Houae. 
By  hla  bJIusidd  to  Capricorn,  Horace  ricorly  refera  to  hii  dangcn  by  «a — 
"  Siiniln  unda."    To  UBtrolovy  (n  soiiinoo  then  «>  muoh  in  fashion]  Uoraca 
often  refata— wniclimes  wilt  icorn,  loinetintca  with  b  soemiog  onjdnlity— 
alwayi  u  a  man  who  knew  very  little  ahout  it.    But  when  ho  spcoka  of  it 
idtb  KOm,  us  in  addreulng  Leuconoe,  Book  I.  Ode  xi.,  it  i£  Usa  to  dcnounol   * 
uitrolDgy  itself  n>  nn  impoaturc,  than  to  dimuade  from  iiU  attempts  to  dlviai 
thefiituie — "helttr  tlint  the  futuro  ehould  remain  unknown  nnd  unoon-    1 
jectured."    On  the  other  hand,  whore,  as  in  thi»  ode,  he  eecms  to  alftot 
crednlity,  it  is  only  for  a  playful  puraoiw.     He  repinled  "  the  Science  of  tha    I 
Clialdee,    as  he  did  mnet  of  tJie  popular  bolieb  affecting  the  future,  without    j 
serious  emminntiou  of  its  truth  ov  Msehood,  ns  a  qucntion  of  ipcculatire   j 
philosophy,  but  to  bo  freely  used,  whotie^  in  sport  or  in  Bomiat.  for  th*  i 
puipoMSDtpoetieart.  — ' 
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by  his  name ;  though  sometimes  Euripidian,  because  often  used  by  Euripides. 
It  abounds  in  trochees.  I  can  only  attempt  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
trippingness  and  brevity  of  sound.  It  treats,  wim  more  than  usual  beauty, 
Horaces  favourite  thesis  of  declamation  against  the  grasping  nature  of 
avarice  \  and.  as  Dillenburger  observes,  it  takes  up  and  expands  the  senti- 
ment with  which  he  had  closed  Ode  xvi. 

To  me  nor  gold  nor  ivory  lends 

Its  shine  to  fret  my  ceiling ; 
Nor  shafts,  in  farthest  Afric  hewn, 

Prop  architraves  Hymettian.* 

I  do  not  claim,  an  nnknown  heir, 
The  spoils  of  Orient  kingdoms,t 

No  wives  J  of  honest  clients  weave 
For  me  Laconian  purples. 

Yet  mine  is  tmth  and  mine  some  vein 

Of  inborn  genius  kindly ; 
Though  poor,  I  do  not  court  the  rich. 

But  by  the  rich  am  courted. 

I  do  not  weary  heaven  for  more ; 

I  tax  no  kindly  patron ; 
Content  with  all  I  own  on  earth. 

Some  rural  acres  Sabine. 

Day  treads  upon  the  heels  of  day, 
New  moons  wane  on  to  perish ; 

Thou  on  the  brink  of  death  dost  make 
Vain  contracts  for  new  marble ; 

*  The  Numidion  or  Libyan  marble,  known  to  us  as  the  Giallo  antico. 
The  "  architraves  Hymettian"  ("  trabes  Hymettiee")  are  the  white  marble 
of  Hymettus. 

t  "NequeAttali 
Ignotus  heres  rcgiam  occupavi." 

Attains  the  third  made  by  will  the  Eomans  his  heirs ;  the  older  commentators 
suppose  that  the  lines  satirically  imply  the  will  to  have  been  fraudulently 
obtained.  But  the  word  "  ignotus  "  does  not  necessarily  bear  that  signfica- 
tion.  As  Orelli  observes,  the  irony  consists  in  the  fact  that  Attains  did  not 
know  the  persons  he  enriched.  Torrentius  supposes  the  lines  to  refer  to 
Aristonicus,  who,  after  the  death  of  Attalus,  seized  on  the  throne  by  false 
pretences,  defeated  Licinius  Crassus,  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Perpenna, 
carried  to  Rome,  and  strangled  in  prison  by  orders  of  the  Senate.  The  former 
interpretation  is  preferable. 

J  "  *  Honesta)  clientae.*  I  have  seen  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
words  ^honesta)  clienta).*  Mr.  Long  has  suggested  to  me  that  they  may 
refer  to  the  rustic  women  on  a  man's  fanns— the  wives  of  the  Coloni." — 
Macleans. 
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Building  proud  homes,  and  of  tliy  last— 

The  sepnlchre — forgetful ; 
As  if  the  earth  itself  too  small 

Thou  robb'st  new  earth  from  ocean, 

And,  urging  on  a  length  of  shore 

Upon  the  deep's  foundation. 
Thou  ihrustest  back  the  angry  wave 

That  wars  in  vain  on  Baisa.* 

What,  must  thou  also,  greeding  still, 
B/cmoye  thy  neighbour's  landmark — 

Must  ruthless  avarice  overleap 
Each  fence  of  humble  clients  ? 

And  man  and  wailing  wife,  expelled 

The  dear  paternal  dwelling, 
Clasp  ragged  babes  and  exiled  gods 

To  wandering  homeless  bosoms  P 

And  yet  no  surer  hall  awaits 

The  wealthy  tyrant-master. 
Than  that  which  yields  yet  ampler  room 

In  yet  more  greedy  Orcus. 

Where  farther  tend  ?     Impartial  earth 
Opes  both  for  prince  and  peasant ; 

No  gold  bribed  Charon  to  row  back 
The  craf  iy-souled  Promethens. 

Death  holds  the  haughty  Tantalus ; 

Death  holds  his  children  haughty : 
Invoked  or  not.  Death  hears  the  poor, 

And  He  gives  rest  to  labour. 

*  In  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  wealthy  Bomans  in  huilding  Tillas  out 
into  the  sea,  on  artificial  foundations— as,  long  aftenvwrds,  rose  the  whole 
city  of  Venice, 
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ODE   XIX. 

IN  HONOUR  OP  BACCHUS. 

Macleane  appears  to  me  greatly  to  underrate  the  beauty  of  this  poem,  in 
which  he  says  the  Greek  fire  is  wanting.  This  is  not  tne  opinion  of  the 
earlier  critics,  nor  of  readers  in  general.  It  has  as  much  of  the  character  of 
the  dithyramb  as  the  taste  of  a  Homan  audience  would  sanction  and  the 
character  of  the  Latin  language  allow.  The  date  of  the  poem  is  imcertain. 
^Eacleane  suggests  that  it  was  perhaps  composed  at  the  time  of  the  Liberalia, 
though  in  what  year  there  are  no  means  of  determining.  From  its  dithy- 
rambic  character,  Orelli  conjectures  it  to  have  been  a  copy  from  some  Greek 
poem.  The  metre  in  this  and  the  translation  immediately  following  has 
some  slight  deviations  from  the  preceding  versions  of  the  Alcaic,  but  not 
such  as  to  affect  the  gener^  character  and  form  of  the  rhythm. 

Amid  sequestered  rocky  glens, — ^ye  future   times  believe 

it!—         ^ 
Bacchus  I  saw,  in  mystic  verse   his    pupil    nymphs   in- 
structing— 

Instructing  pricked  ears  intent 
Of  circling  goat-hoofed  Satyrs. 

(EvoS,  with  the  recent  awe  is  trembling  yet  my  spirit, 
Filled  with  the  god,  my  breast  still  heaves   beneath  the 
stormy  rapture. 

CEvoe  !  spare  me ;  Liber,  spare, 
Dread  with  the  solemn  thyrsus ! 

Vouchsafed  to  me  the  glorious  rigH  to  chant  the  head- 
strong Thyads,' 
The  wine  that  from  the  fountain  welled,  the   rills  with 
milk  o'erflowing, 

And,  from  the  trunks  of  charmed  trees, 
The  lapse  of  golden  honey. 

Vouchsafed  to  sing  thy  consort's  crown  which  adds  a 

star  to  heaven,* 
Or    that   just  wrath  which    overwhelmed    the   house  of 
Theban  Pentheus, 

And  doomed  to  so  disastrous  end 
The  frantic  king  Lycurgus.f 

*  Ariadne. 

t  Lycurgus,  the  King  of  the  Edoncs,  persecuted  Bacchus  on  his  passage 
througn  Thraco,  and  imprisoned  his  train  of  Satyrs.  The  mythologists  vary 
as  to  the  details  of  his  punishment  for  this  offence,  but  he  was  firat  afflicted 
with  madness,  and  finally  torn  to  pieces  by  hoi*scs. 
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Thou  bow'st   the   rivers   to   thy   will,   barbarian    ocean 

rulest ; * 
Bedewed  with  wine  in  secret  hills,  thy  charm  compels 
the  serpents 

To  interweave,  in  guileless  coil, 
The  locks  of  Thracian  McDnads. 

Thou,  when  aloft'  through  arduous  heaven  the  impious 

host  of  giants 
Scaled  to  the   Father's   realm,  didst  hurl  again  to  earth 
huge  E/hoetus — 

Fronting  his  might  with  lion-fangs. 
And  jaws  of  yawning  horror  ; 

Albeit   thou   wert   deemed   a   god   more   fit  for   choral 

dances. 
For  jest  and  sport  the  readiest  Power,  of   slenderer  use 
in  battle ; 

Yet  peace  and  war  found  thee  the  same, 
Of  both  the  soul  and  centre. 

When  flashed  the  golden  horn  that  decks  thy  front  through 

Stygian  shadows, 
Harmless  the  Hell-dog  wagged  his  tail  to  greet  thy  glorious 
coming, 

And  gently  linked  with  triple  tongue 
Thine  hallowed  feet  receding.f 

*  "Tu  flectis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbanmi."  "Flectia  anmcs"  docs  not 
mean,  as  it  is  usually  translated,  "  thou  tumcst  aside  the  course  of  the 
rivers; "  the  reference  is  to  the  Hydaspes  and  Orontes,  over  which  Bacchus 
is  said  to  have  walked  dry  shod ;  and  '*  necto  '*  here  must  be  taken  either  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  bow  '*  or  "  direct,"  or,  in  its  more  metaphorical  sense,  "  to 
appease."    By  "  mare  barbarum  "  is  meant  the  Indian  Ocean. 

t  Orelli  observes  that  in  this  stanza  there  are  two  images,— one  at  the 
entrance  of  Liber  into  Hades,  when  Cerberus  gently  waes  his  tail  to  greet 
him — the  other  when  Liber  is  leaving  and  the  Hell-dog  licks  his  feet.  The 
poet  thus  expresses  the  security  with  which  the  god  passes  through  the 
terrors  of  the  nether  world. 
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ODE  XX. 

OP   HIS  FUTURE   FAME. 

Horace  has  no  ode  more  remarkable  than  this  for  lireliness  of  fancy  and 
fervour  of  animal  spirits.  It  is  composed  half  in  sport,  half  in  earnest, 
though  I  cannot  agree  mth  Macleane  that  it  has  in  its  style  anything  of 
"  the  mock  heroic^'*  properljr  so  called,  still  less  that  it  was  written  im- 
promptu. Its  rapid  vivacity  is  no  proof  of  want  of  artistic  care.  Dillen- 
Durger  (in  his  Qu.  Hor.)  conjectures  the  ode  to  have  been  written  in  youth, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  Maecenas's  first  invitation  (recorded  Sat.  I.  vi.),  so 
interpreting  "  quern  vocas,  dilecte  Maecenas."  But,  as  Macleane  observes, 
"  the  epithet  *  ^lecte,'  impl}ing  a  familiarity  of  some  standing,  is  opposed 
to  this  view ; ''  to  which  I  may  add  the  remark,  that  it  is  scarcely  proWble 
that  Horace  would  have  spoken  with  such  confidence  of  his  future  fame  till 
his  claims  as  a  lyrical  jpoet  were  acknowledged  by  competent  judges,  to 
whom  most  of  the  odes  in  the  first  two,  or  perhaps  the  first  tlu*ee,  books,  if 
not  yet  collected  into  one  publication,  were  familiarly  known.  It  was 
probably  enough  written  in  some  moment  of  joyous  excitement  occasioned 
oy  a  success  more  signal  than  anv  private  invitation  from  Maecenas  could 
confer ;  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  various  stepping-stones  in  Horace's 
poetical  career  to  form  any  reasonable  conjecture  as  to  its  date  and  occasion. 
It  is  enough  that  the  poem  itself  so  wonderfully  vindicates  the  pretension  of 
the  poet  to  be  also  the  prophet. 

I  sliall  soar  through  the  liquid  air  buoyed  on  a  pinion 
Not  familiar,  not  slight ;  I  will  tarry  no  longer 

On    this    earth;    but    victorious    o'er    envy,    two- 
formed, 
Bard  and  bird,  I  abandon  the  cities  of  men. 

Born  of  parents  obscure  though  I  be,  0  Msecenas, 
I  who  still  from  thy  mouth  hear  the  title  "Beloved,"  * 
I  shall  pass  not  away  through  the  portals  of  death, 
I  shall  not  be  hemmed  round   by  the  waters   of 
Styx. 

*  "Quem  vocas  dilecte."  I  agree  with  Mf.  Conington  in  accepting 
Hitter's  interpretation  that  "dilecte"  is  Maecenas's  address  to  Horace.  Upon 
this  disputea  point  a  very  illustrious  scholar,  to  whom,  indeed,  I  am  in- 
debted for  line  6  in  the  ti-anslation,  ^vrites  to  me  thus : — "  I  rather  doubt 
the  naked  use  of  *  vocas '  in  the  sense  of  *  invite  to  your  society '  (*  revocas ' 
is  used  Sat.  I.  vi.  61,  but  then  of  a  particular  repeated  invitation,  not  of  a 
general  one) ;  I  therefore  incline  to  prefer  the  interpretation  *  Quern, 
Maecenas,  vocas  "  dilecte,"  '  though  I  admit  the  boldness  of  this  construc- 
tion,"   Munro  prints  "  dilecte." 
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Now,  now  on  my  nether  limbs  rouglier  skin  settles  ; 
Now  abovft  to  tho  form  of  white  bird  I  am  changing  ; " 
Swiitly   now   from    tho   bun  da   and   the    shonldtTs 
behold 
Smooth  and  smoother  the  down  of    the    plcimea 
springing  forth  ! 

Than  the  swift  son  of  Dffldalna  swifter  t  I  travel. 
I  shall  visit  shores  lond  with  the  boom  of  the  Eniino, 
And  fields  HyperboriSan  and  African  sands, 
And  wherever  I  wander  shall  sing  aa  a,  bird. 

Me  the    Colchians    shall    know,    me    tho    Daoian  |    dis- 

semhling 
H?a  dismay  afc  the  might  of  his  victor  the  Roman  \ 
Me  Scythia's  far  son  ; — learned  students  in  me 

Shall  bo  Spain's  rngged  child  and  the  drinker  of 
Rhono.§ 

■  "Album  mutor  in  nlitem  aupeme."  The  white  bird  ia,  nf  coniw,  the 
twon— "  Uulta  Dirwouni  levat  anra.  oyoQum." — Lib.  IV.  Od.  ii.  26. 

t  "  Horace  did  not  write  '  UiodBleo  ocior.'  The  old  Bvmcao  niul  other 
high  uutbDriliea  have  '  notior,'  which,  if  ■  ^Iobi,  BUita  the  teaie  and  conteit 
admirably,  far  better  thun  '  tutior,'  'audacior,'  or  any  othor  conjecture." — 
MuMao,  Introd,  uvi.    Bentley  ha«  "  tutior." 


The  MaTaian  infiititry  wns  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nrmiee,  and  the  Mnraian 
here  represents  Ihe  might  of  Borne.  Either  tbs  interruption  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  verao  b^  the  niluiion  to  the  DnoiHU'a  hB.ughtj  diBsimiilation  of  the 
terror  with  which  he  regards  the  Romoa  arms  muat  bo  conaidEred,  aa  it  haa 
been  oonsidored  bycritica,  one  of  those  "impertinences,"  for  the  take  of  a 
popular  hit,  nhioh  is  noticed  in  tho  preliminary  essay  as  a  defect  In  Horacr ; 
or  it  may  poaslbly  escape  that  reproach,  and,  pertinently  to  the  purpow  of 
the  poem,  mean  that  whatever  the  disguised  tei-rur  in  which  the  Uacian 
liolde  the  £oman  aoldier,  he  will  welcome  the  fioman  poet. 


"  Peritus  Hibor  "  does  not  m 

translated.    Tho  adjective  appUea,  aa  in  aimilnr  ci , 

Horace,  both  to  "Hibar"  and  "Hhodani  polor;"  and  as  DillMibuiser, 
Orelli,  and  Hacleane  agree,  tlto  mooning  ii,  "that  theie  Unrborio  natuma 
will  ieeeine  Teraed  in  me."  Macleaoe  thinks  that  by  "  Hiber  "  ia  nrob«bly 
meant  the  Caucasian  people  of  tlint  name;  I  follow,  lioweTer,  the  intstpTft- 


popnlariy  e 
I  Bpiiiard," 


ople  of  that  name;  I  follow,  tiowoTer,  the  intstpTft- 
!cepted — nnd  sanctioned  by  Orelli — that  "  Hibcr  "  meoiu 
The  "  Drinker  of  Khono ''  i«  tho  Oau!. 
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Not  for  me  raise   tlie  death-dirge,  mine   nrn   shall   bo 

empty ;  * 
Hash  the  vain  ceremonial  of  groans  that  degrade  me, 
And  waste  not  the  honours  ye  pay  to  the  dead 
On  a  tomb  in  whose  silence  I  shall  not  repose. 

*  "Absiut  inani  funere  ncnise."    "Inani  funere,'*  because  the  body  is 
not  there. — Ouelli. 
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I 


Tliis  ode  opens  with  a.  siaD2jL  which  modeni  firilica  generally  c^msidcr  ta 
111'  nn  iotrodiuitioii  not  only  lo  the  ode  itself,  but  alia  to  Ihe  five  following — 
aU  ail  conatituting,  m  it  were,  Boritd.  parls  of  oiio  varied  poem,  written 
nbout  the  winie  timo  and  for  the  enmc  ohjcct — viz,  lo  aid  in  the  refonontiou 
of  mnnnots  wbith  Auijmtufl  undertook  at  (lie  cloeo  of  the  civil  ware.  The 
date  of  theec  and  other  odea  coneoivod  in  the  ebjiio  Bpirit  (ailjb.  II.  Od.  zv. 
andsviiij  would  therefore  he  reforoblo  to  the  period  from  *.u.o.  725  to 
A.D.Q.  728.  The  £r8t  lino  of  the  intrOduclorr  abuiza  to  this  ode  imitntea 
the  tomul  exhortation  of  the  priest  nt  the  M)*storiee,  wnmiiig  away  the 
profane.  The  qonQliiaion  of  the  atunia,  "  Virgnubils  jiuori«quo  canto,"  if, 
US  recent  interpreters  aemime,  oddresseil  to  the  chnnia  of  hoya  mi  girls  sur- 
rounding the  priests  and  Einring  the  praises  of  the  gods,  has  also,  according 
to  tha  icholiasts,  a  mueh  wider  aigaincance,  and  ii  a  apcoial  address  to  the 
liaing  generation.  "Horace,"  B.iys  Miicleane,  "apenka  u  if  he  doB|laiI1^d  of 
impressing  his  precepta  on  any  hut  the  youn^,  and  hids  tha  rest  stand  naide, 
as  incapable  of  bein^  initiated  in  the  true  wisdom  of  life."  It  is  not  easy 
to  asagn  nn  apjiroprialc  beading  to  this  ode.  Thai  which  I  select  appoars, 
on  the  wbole,  betlcr  tlmn  any  otiicr  in  uae,  though  not  q^uite  aatiafiictory. 
The  wholn  odOj  which  ranks  high  among  tho  noblest  attempB  of  a  poet  to 
embody  didactic  purpose  in  lyrical  form,  coimsts  in  a  auccession  of  briUiant 
baagea  or  pietuici,  seomingly  detached,  but  eonstltating  a  moral  whole: 
litly,  The  solemn  cccDgnition  of  the  aupreme  Qod  triumphant  over  brute 
force  ("Clari  Gigaiiteo  triumpho"),  and  governing  the  imiversa;  2ndly, 
The  impartiality  of  Fate,  and  the  cert.iinty  of  denth ;  3rdly,  The  misery  of 
the  guilty  GDDBcienoe  not  to  bs  aoothcd  by  sensual  or  artistic  enjoyments. 


Itluic 


viB.  i 


.  lOthcd  b 

„,      Desiderantcm  quod  satis  £!.,      _^ .__ 

the  inculcalion  of  thnt  wisdom  of  contentment  by  which  h 
unite  Epicureun  with  Stoio  pldloaophj— develops  itsolf,  sad  is 


it,'-  them 


eontinued  to  the  elosc. 

I  hate  the  uninitiato  crowd — I  drive  it  heuce  away  j 
Silence,  while  I,  the  Mnaes'  priest,  chant  hymns  unheard 
before ; 
I  chant  to  virgins  and  to  yotiths, 
I  chant  to  listeners  pore. 

Dread  kings  control  their  Bnbject  flocks ;  o'er  kings  them- 

BclvcB  roigna  Jove, 
Gloriona  for  triumph  won  ia  war  when  giants  Btormed 
liis  heaven. 
And  moving,  with  almighty  brow,* 
The  universe  of  things, 
mpcroilio 
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Man  vies  with  man — 'tis  so  ordained ;  this,  wider  eetfl  hia  I 

That,    noblor-bora,    the    Campnaf  eeeka,  competitoi-  for;] 
power 
With  one  who  boasts  of  purer  lite, 
And  one  of  olientfl  more  r 

Xecessity  with  eqnal  law  assorts  the  vai-ying  lota  ; 
Though  this  may  bear  the  lofty  name  and  that  may  beafl 
the  low, 
Each  in  her  ample  nm  ahe  ehalces, 
And  casts  the  die  for  all.J 

To  him  above  whose  guiJty  neck  lianga  down  the  nakedfl 

sword,  M 

Sicilian  feaats  shall  fui-niah  not  tho  sweets  that  flaronr  ] 

Nor  song  of  bird  nor  chord  of  Into 
Charm  back  the  truant  eieep.g 

irapUts  the  Bcitv'a  in 
mnEction  with  the  ata 
IB  tlie  U\i  of  Fate  to  which  ■] 


"  Eat  ut,"  "  it  ie  the  cnac,  it  ia  ordained  that  men  should  vnry  in  wealth 
and  condLtioQ." — Yonse.  "Latiiu  orilinct  arbuatu  aulcii  " — th.,  one  man 
mij'  compete  with  anather  man  in  oitcnt  of  posgeeEioni :  literally,  that  he 
may  maiihal  troea— chiefly,  but  not  excluaively,  yinps— in  pnntUe!  linea,  oc 
in  Ibe  ahape  of  the  quincunx,  to  agreBter  extent  than  another. 

f  "Seaceudat  in  Ciim[>um."  It  wm  oa  the  Campus  Uartiua  that  the 
Uomitia  Centuriatn,  at  which  the  election  of  nut^tnitea  took  place,  wci« 
held.  The  Campus  wna  on  low  gronnd  i  but  Yonge(ibaervca  that  "deacenikt" 
ia  the  cxaet  word  to  fiprcas  a  contest,  to  desoond  into  the  arena. 

I  "  Oione  capax  movet  uma  Dcmcn."  The  image  ia  token  from  the  use 
of  the  dioe,  so  familiar  to  the  Komani.  Fateis  represented  as  holding  the 
um  which  contfuna  the  Iota  ot  nil  men.  This  ahe  keeps  (hating  (as  wo 
ahaka  or  rattle  the  dice-bo.^),  aud  easts  out  the  lots  indifierently. 

J  "Non  ayiura  cithanequB  CantuaJ"  It  muat  not  be  supposed  that  tho 
natural  aong  of  the  uild  bird  out  of  doors  is  here  meant.  Horace  ia  speaking 
of  artificial  luxuries  in  confradiatinction  to  the  banks  and  toIob  of  the 
following  atanza,  to  which  tho  aong  nf  the  wild  bird  would  apply.  Here 
he  means  the  singing-binla  which  the  Bomana  kept  in  aiiarica  wiiliin  their 
houses.     Their  notea,  and  the  sound  of  distant  muaia, !    '    '         ■  ■  •• 

water,  were  among  the  artiBcial  means  for  soolMng  the 

sleep,  pracliaed  by  tho  luiurioua,     Meeeaaa,  who  suffered 


apply, 
the  trickling  of 
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tba   lowly  cota    that    shelter    rural 
shadowy  summer 


Sleep  doea  not 
toil, 
Nor  banks  that  find  their  pall  of  state 
boaghe, 

Nor  vales  in  Tempi;  never  vexed 
Save  by  the  Zephyr's  wing. 

To    bim  who  curba    deeiro  within    the    bounds  of  "  Tlio 

Enough," 
Tlio  wildest  blasts  that  heave  iho  sea  awake  no  fear  of 
wrcek : 
He  ([uaila  not  thoug^h  Arctui-ua  set, 
Or  HteduB  rise,  in  storm ; 


hail,  though  crops  belie 
spring's  corrod- 


Tliough  reel  the  vines  beneath 

the  hope. 
Though  trees  despoiled  of  fruit  accuse 
ing  showers, 
Now  snramer'fl  scorch  and  fiery  stars, 
Now  winter's  crowniDg  wrongs. 

Lo,  where  the  mighty  moles   extend  new  lands  into  the 

The  scaled  races  feel  their  sea  shrink  round  the  invading 
piles ; 
As  many  a  builder's  burly  gang 
Heaves  the  huge  rubble  down,* 

Obedient   to  a  lord  who  scorns  so   small   a   bound  as 

earth, 
Yet  Conscience,  whispering  fears  and  throats,  ascends  with 
him  the  tower, 
Black  Care  sits  by  him  in  the  bark. 
Behind  him,  on  the  eteed.f 

ilUlitnt  muiio.     It  is  not  to  MaBcenna.  buwuvu'r,  tliKt  Hocsco  here  allndw,  tor 
Euch  on  iilluiiau  in  thia  pLtcc  would  buve  bocii  iiii  unfeeling  aSnmt. 
•  "  Hue  frpqueiu 
CtBmenta  dcmittlt  rcdeuiptor 
Gum  fnmuUa." 
"  Ctn&euta,"  tlie  rough  mixture  of  large  nn<l  ciubII  at 
(rubblel,  which  sorvBdfbr  foundation       ■■■"  ' 
tractoc     or  "  titchitect." 

+  "  Sod  Timor  ot  Miaio 
gcijnduitt  eodmn,  quttdomiuui)  ni^uD 


Dei  udit  fflral 


KsuaOnm," 
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Since  Phrygian  marble*  nought  avails  to  soothe  a  mind 

diseased, 
And  nought  the  pomp  of  put^ple  robes  albeit  outshining 
stars, 
Aiid  nought  the  Acheemenian  balm^ 
Nought  the  Falemian  vine  5 

Why  should  I  rear  soiiie  hall  sublime  to  Rome's  last  taste 

refined. 
With  pillared  dooraf  which   never  ope  but  envy  enters 
in  ?— 
Oh,  -why  for  riches,  -wearier  farj 
Exchange  my  Sabine  vale  ? 


ODE  il. 

tSE   DISCIPLINE   OF  YOUTH. 


As  ill  tlie  Jtfecediiig  ode  the  virtue  of  contentment  is  enforced,  sd  this 
commences  with  enjoiniiig  that  early  training  in  simple  and  hard^  habits 
which  engenders  the  spirit  of  content^  because  it  forms  the  mind  betimes  to 
disdjdn  luxury.  Discipline  Of  this  kind  is  the  foundation  of  courage,  love 
of  country,  the  independence  of  character  which  loves  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  and  the  self-restrflint  which  is  essential  to  social  good  faith  and 
holuotit. 

To  bettr  privation  f  as  a  friend — to  love  its  wholesome 

stint, 
Train  the  youth  nerved  by  hardy  sports  which  form  the 
school  of  war, 
,A  rider  dread,  with  practised  spear, 
To  harry  Parthian  foes, 

**  MinsB  intemsB  propter  facinora  cominissa."  —  Oaelli.  "  Threats  of 
conscience."  "Scandunt,"  ascend  the  lofty  tower  or  belvidere,  which  was 
then  the  fashionable  appendage  to  the  villas  of  the  wealthy.  "  The  *  ajrata 
triremis  *  was  the  rich  man's  private  yacht." — Macleane.  The  distinction 
between  "Post  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura,"  and  "  Cura  nee  turmas  equituiu 
reling[uit,"  Lib.  II.  Od.  xvi.  22,  has  been  noticed  in  the  note  to  the  line  last 
mentioned. 

♦  "Phrygius  lapis,"  a  costly  marble  from  Synnada  in  Phrygia,  white, 
with  red  spots,  in  ^eat  esteem  for  columns,  &c. 

t  "  Postibus  invidendia.^  "  Postes  "  were  the  jambs,  columns,  pr  pilasters 
that  flanked  the  entrance  door,  and  the  word  is  often  used  for  the  door  itself. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  authority  for  interpreting  "postes"  as  the  rows  of 
pillars  within  the  "atrium"  itself,  whicli  some  conunentators  arc  inclined 
to  do.    I  ask  indulgence  for  my  paraphrase  of  invidendis. 

X  "  Pauperiem."    It  is  difficult  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  find  an  EngKs'i 
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luured  to  danger  and  to  days  beneatU  unahclterod  skiea, 
On  him  from  higli  embattled  walls  of  kings  at  wai-  witli 
Rome, 
Matron  and  ripening  maid  shall  gaze 
And  inly  sigli,  "  Alas  ! 
"  0    never   may   onr    princely    lord    in.   arms    nnalcilled, 

provoke 
Yon  lion  whom  'twere  death  to  toucli ;  by  the  fell  rage  for 

■\Vlicro  moat  the  elanghtera  thicken  ronnd, 
HuiTied,  in  raptnre,  on  ! '' 

Glorions  and  sweet  it    ia  to  die — when   for    our    a'ltivo 

Ev'n  him  who  runs  away  from  Death,  Death  follows  fast 
behind— 
Death  does  not  spare  the  i-ecreant  back. 
And  hamstringB  limbs  that  &ea. 
Virtno  ne'er  knows  of  a  defeat  which  brings  with  It  dis- 
grace ;  t 
The  blazon  of  her  honours  ne'er  the  bi'eath  of  men  can  stain; 
Her  fasces  she  nor  takes  nor  quits 
As  veers  the  popular  gale. 

■wonlOiat  correoUy  rpiuiiirB  the  smac  of  ''pnujipriea."  In  thia  pnssage  I 
tun  tbiuk  of  DD  better  woiil  Ihiin  "  privatioo,"  intenireted  na  the  privation 
of  luxiiri«a.  Povei-^  would  bn  hem  wholly  ijiappUnblc.  this  Me  beios 
uildreaeed,  with  the  one  thnt  precedm  and  tha  three  that  CMow  it,  to  foutha 
quite  »i  much  o{  the  richer  claiees  aa  of  the  poorer.  "  Kobnatna  ncii  iuilili& 
pucr : "  I  tBke  "rohiutnB"  with  "militm" — the  boy  medu  robiut  by 
murtiiil  excrcite  nnd  discipline.  Auious  the  Koniuis,  tlie  sgo  for  militoiy 
exrrdwi  began  at  aerenteen. 

•  "Dulee  et  deconun  est  pro  patrio  mori."  "In  Horoce'i  mind  thorc 
naa  il  doaa  lonufiotion  between  lie  virtue  of  frugal  conlentaient  and  devo- 
tion to  one's  eountry." — Maccbuu. 

■f  "  VtrtuB,  re^ulae  neiicia  BOrdids, 
luturainatis  fulget  lionoribue. 
The  mennlng  of  Uie«e  lines  hai  bnm  much  disputed,  bat  uemg  to  me 
euffiuicntly  clear.    The  point  is  in  the  epithets,  "  eantidis."  "  inliuninatia." 
It  cannot  be  trulv  ooid  Uiat  Virtus  is  iguoront  or  uncfliiiicious  of  a  defeat  or 
rejection  {"repuJsiD"  applies  to  thi-defeat  at  apopnlar  ejootion  W),  butitia 

(a)  Thiu,  in  the  Epiitles,  I.  i.  42,  Honioe  says,— 

"  Videe,  quie  majcima  eredia 
Esao  main,  eiiguuui  rcriBUin  turpeaiqne  rupulMin  ; " 
whiiA  Mtwii'iine,  refi'rring  to  "  tipulsi.-— tOrdida."  of  thii  oJe,  In 
quaintly,  "Ho  who  would  wcuru  ua  elwliou  must  have  " 
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Virtue  essays  her  flight   through  ways   to    all   but    her 

denied ; 
To  those  who  do  not  merit  death  she  opes  the  gates  of 
heaven, 
And,  spurning  vulgar  mobs  and  mire. 
Soars  with  escaping  wing. 

There  is  a  silence  unto  which  a  safe  reward  is  due. 
With  him  whose  tongue  the  sacred  rites  of  Ceres  blals 
abroad, 
May  I  ne'er  sit  beneath  a  roof. 
Nor  launch  a  shallop  frail ! 

For  Jove  neglected  oft  confounds  the  good  man  with  the 

bad; 
And  though  avenging  Punishment  is  lame  indeed  of  foot. 
Yet  rarely  lags  she  long  behind 
The  swiftest  flight  of  Crime* 


ODE  III. 

dlJ   STEADFASTNESS   OF   PUEPOSB. 

The  two  preceding  odes,  addressed  to  youth,  inculcate  the  formation  of 
private  character;  this  ode  and  the  two  that  follow  have  a  political  inten- 
tion and  bearing.  In  this  ode  Horace  commences  with  his  famous  picture 
of  the  steadfast  man  not  turned  aside  frcmi  that  which  his  reason  and 
conscience  hold  to  be  right,  either  by  the  excitement  of  a  populace  or  the 
threat  of  a  tyrant.  Among  the  mortals  which  the  exercise  of  this  virtue 
has  raised  to  the  gods  he  places  Augustus,  who  certainly  did  not  want 
firmness  of  purpose  in  foundmg  and  cementing  his  authoiify,  and  to  whom 
the  Senate  nad  already  decreed  the  honours  habitually  paid  only  to  the 
Divine  Powers.  The  poet's  mention  of  Bomulus  among  those  thus  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  immortals,  leads  on  to  what  in  itself  appears,  at  first  sight,  a 
somewhat  prolix  and  irrelevant  digression — ^viz.,  the  speech  of  Juno  pre- 
dicting the  glories  of  Bome,  and  prohibiting  the  restoration  of  Troy.  Closely 

said  truly  that  Virtue  knows  not  any  such  defeat  as  can  disgrace  her 
(sordidae).  The  honours  that  Virtue  seeks  are  distinguished  fiom  civil 
honours,  insomuch  as  the  latter,  being  conceded  by  the  people  or  the  state, 
are  by  tiie  people  or  the  state  to  be  reversed  or  sullied ;  but  the  honours 
which  Virtue  seeks,  being  acquired  by  herself  alone,  cannot  by  others  bo 
stained  or  touched  (intaminatis).  Cicero  hiis  exactly  the  same  sentiment 
(Pro  Sestio,  28,  60),  and  Horace  almost  literally  versifies  the  passage, 
"Virtus  lucet  in  tcnebris  —  splcndetquc  per  sese  semper,  ncque  alienis 
unquam  sordibus  obsolescit."— Sec  Orclli's  note,  vol.  i.  p.  34o. 
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t,  but  in  hminony  »ith  ll 


10  purpose  of  tlic  wliol 


.  -.._  fitUo  nnsaioug  nf 
uutiy,  mid  cherish  tbe 


preceding  vcraes,  nnd  n  iievclopnuin 
it  ia  in  lie  nature  of  the  itcadlbst  i 
the  time,  to  adhere  finaly  to  tho  ii . 
memory  of  ita  gloriea  ftnd  heroes.    We  nto  told  by  Suetonius  ( 

JuKuft  CfflBar/*  C-  7fl)i  that  **-  wm  h  rnrrflnt  rpnart  thnt  Jnliils  ClfiB 
tatfd  a  derign  of  trnnrifcrr 
or  to  Ilinm.    Lunm,  jx.  B 
nn>  not  to  suppoae,  with  bo 
thin  ode  in  iUelf  i>  a  pi'oof  lo  the  contiuiy ;  ft 
hnrs  volunteered  n  direct  opiiosition  to  Ihe 

intended  to  praise  and  sujiport  bis  policy,  and,  no  doubt,  ^^ompoacd  v 
entira  approval.  But  it  is  posaiUc  enough  that,  when  Augustus  conuuBueeu 
his  work  of  rcfomiatiaa,  there  were  lunny  uniong  tho  broken  nmiainii  of  thu 
old  politieal  parties  who,  whelhiT  from  tho  dilapidation  of  their  fortune,  the 
distaste  for  Bcanan  inrtitutioiia,  the  supremticy  of  Augustus  Mmsclf  and 
arersion  to  bis  reforms,  the  animosities  of  fiution — whioh,  if  enuhed  down, 
■were  still  sore  and  rankling — or  tho  restleaa  love  of  ehnngo  and  adTcuture, 
might  hare  entertained  ana  proclaimed  a  desire  for  estabUsMng  a  acttlement 
in  tho  Host,  for  whioh  tho  ancestral  site  of  Tio;  would  have  been  a  popular 
uleotion.  If  Julius  Camitt  really  did  entertain,  or  was  oommonlj  suppi»od 
to  hare  entertained,  tbe  design  impated  to  him  by  Suetonius  and  Lni^in, 
nuny  of  his  followers  and  disbanded  aoldiera  mnji  have  shored  in  thisprDJert, 
and  rendered  it  a  troublesome  nubjeet  for  Augustus  to  deal  with.  The  idea 
ii  not  likely  to  hare  gone  to  the  extent  of  a  transfer  of  (he  scat  nf  empire 
from  Borne  to  Troy  (nor  doct  Horace  intimate  t/iat  nation  in  this  ode). 
More  probably  It  was  confined  to  establishing  at  Troy,  or  in  its  neighbour- 


military  I(oman  settlement  to  guard  tho  empire  a<'(|uired  in 
}n  the  assumption  that  sueh  an  idea  had  favourers  anfficiontly 
to  raise  it  to  importanoe,  and  that  Augustna  wished  to  diwourago 
ention  of  Horace,  in  the  speech  lio  ascribes  to  Juno,  becomes 


plantinK  ■ 
East.    Ui 


Not  tliG  rage  of  tbo  million  comniaiidiiig  things  evil. 
Not  tlie  doom  frowning  near  in  t!ie  browa  of  the  tj'rant, 
fjhakes  tbe  upright  and  resolute  man 
In  his  solid  completeness  of  booI  ; 

No,  not  Auater,  llie  Storm-King  of  Hadria's  wild  waters, 
No,   not    Jove's    mighty    baud   when    it    litanelioa    tho 
thunder ; 
If  in  fragments  were  shaltereil  tho  world, 
Him  its  raia^  woald  strike  nndismayed. 

By  thia  virtne  '  did  Pollux  and  wandering  Alcides 
Scale,  with  toil,  starry  ramparts,  and  enter  on  heaven, 

ip(Tp,"  "  by  the  virtue  of  this  conilnncy.  uiin-enricd  by 
ig  in  purpose,  men,  boooniing  tlio  heroes  ami  boiiefaolow 
,  attua  to  tha  glory  of  immortals." — See  Orelli,  note  9  to 
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Whom  between,  now  Augustus  reclined, 
Quaffs  the  nectar  that  purples  his  lip ;  * 

By  this  virtue  deservedly,  thee.  Father  Bacchus 
Did  the  fierce  tigers    drawf  with  necks  tamed    by    no 
mortal ; 
By  this  virtue  Quirinus  escaped. 

Rapt  on  coursers  of  Mars — Acheron  : 

Juno  having  thus  spoken  words  heard  with  approval 
By  the  gods  met  in  council,!  "  Troy,  Troy  lies  in  ruins — 
By  a  fatal  and  criminal  judge  § 

And  the  false  foreign  Wtman  overthrown  ; 

"  Condemned  from  the  day  when  Laomedon  ||  cheated 
Vengeful  gods  of  the  guerdon  agreed ; — forfeit  debtor 
With  its  people  and  fraudulent  king 
Unto  me  and  Minerva  the  pure. 

"  But  now  the  vile  guest  of  the  Spartan  adulteress 
Glitters  forth  nevermore ; — the  forsworn  race  of  Priam 
By  the  aid  of  its  Hector,  no  more 

Breaks  in  fragments  the  force  of  the  Greek  ; 

"  Sunk  to  rest  is  the  war  so  prolonged  by  our  discords. 
Ever  henceforth  to  Mars  I  give  up  my  resentment, 
I  And  my  grudge  to  the  grandson^  who  springs 
From  the  womb  of  a  priestess  of  Troy. 

•  "  Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar."  Horace  speaks  in  the  present  tense,  and 
no  doubt  with  reference  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate  after  the  battle  of  Actium — 
viz.,  that  libations  should  be  offered  to  OCtavian  in  private  as  well  as  in 
public  tables,  and  his  name  should  be  inserted  in  the  hymns  of  praise  equally 
>vith  those  of  the  gods. — Dio.  51,  19.  Compare  Lib.  IV.  Od.  v.  33  et  seq., 
and  lib.  II.  E|).  i.  15. 

t  *VVexere  tigres,"  i.  e,  to  the  seats  of  the  gods,  to  Olympus.  The  tijrers 
are  the  symbols  of  the  savage  ferocity  tamed  by  Bacchus. — Orelli.  Bacchus 
is  here  represented  as  the  civiliser  of  life. 

J  Met  in  council  to  deliberate  whether  Romulus  should  be  admitted 
among  the  gods. 

§  Paris  adjudging  the  golden  apple  to  Venus. 

II  "  Ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon." 

Troy  is  here  represented  as  doomed  by  the  crime  of  its  founder  Lagmedon, 
who,  according  to  legend,  defrauded  Neptune  and  Apollo  of  the  regard 
promised  them  for  building  the  walls  of  tlie  city.  It  is  Laomedon  who  is 
meant  by  "the  fraudulent  king,"  "duco  fraudulento"  —  not  Priam,  on 
whom,  innocent  himself,  the  fraud  of  his  ancestor  is  visited. 

IT  Bomulus  being  Juno's  grandson,  bom  of  Mars  her  son,  and  Ilia  the 
Trojan  priestess. 
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"I  ndmit  Lim  to  enter  tho  Inminoiis  dwellmga ; 
1  admit  Lim  to  sip  •  of  the  juices  of  nectar, 
And,  enrolled  in  the  order  serene 

Of  tiie  goda,  to  partake  of  their  calm. 

"  While  botn-con  Homo  and  Ilion  there    vage    the    wide 

May  tho  exiles  be  blest  whercBoe'or  their  dominion  ; 
So  long  as  the  wild  hei^  shall  range, 
And  the  wild  beast  shall  litter  her  cubs 

"  Undistnrbed,  'mid  the  barrows  of  Priam  and  Paris, 
May    the    Capitol    stand,    brightening    earth    with    its 
glory, 
And  dauntless  Homo  isane  her  lawa 
To  the  Mede  she  subdues  by  ter  arms. 

"  Wide  and  far  may  the  awe  of  her  name  be  extended 
To  the  uttermost  shores,  ivhere  the  girdle  of  ocean 
Doth  from  Africa  Europe  divide. 

And  where  Nile  floods  the  lands  with  his  Bwell. 

le  she  stronger  in  leaving  disdainfully  buried 
In  tho  cayerns  of  earth  the  gold — bettor  so  bidden, 
Than  ill  ivringfiiig  its  uses  to  men, 

With  a  hand  that  would  plunder  the  gods.t 

"  What  limit  soe'er  may  obstruct  her  in  natnra 

Let  her  reach  by  her  arms ;  and  esnltiagly  visit 

Either  pole,  where  the  mist  or  tho  sun 

Holds  the  orgies  of  water  or  fire. 


BeTcnil  MSS,  have  "diKcro,''  wliicli  rending  ii  Invoiired  by  1    „__ 

Orelli,  Uuoni,  snd  MnclEnnepr^fcr  "duccre,"  "whiuh,"  attbeloEtobacrvea, 
"ii  m  rwy  common  use  in  the  laaae  of  qaiifflng.'  " 
t  "  Quin)  cagere  homanoi  in  umu 

Omne  sacnun  npiente  dexba.' ' 
TIic  paint  here,  as  Orslli  obsprrea,  it  in  (he  antithFUi  betwwn  "  humanoa  " 
mid  ''  Bjicrum,  Mnclcnno  poraphrnsca  the  f:i?ni?ntl  meaning  of  the  patsngp 
Ihufl, — "Let  Rome  extcinl  licr  nnna  ai  she  willj  only  lot  iicr  not,  ns  htr 
pOHCssions  iuoreuse,  loam  to  pri^o  gold  above  vutuc."  The  moro  U(er:il 
inisinini.  noconling  to  Dillenhurgcr  and  Oralli,  is,  that  in  the  lust  of  ^Id 
the  hand  of  cuptne  BBCrik'gioiiilf  dcapuils  tho  eaored  iiiuelB  dcilicateu  la 
god*  in  their  ihrLnos  and  tcmfle*. 
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"I  to   Rome's  warlike   race   speak   such  fates,  on    con- 
dition 
That  they  never,  too  pious  to  antique  forefathers, 
Nor  confiding  too  far  in  their  power, 
Even  wish  Trojan  roofs  to  restore. 

"  What  though  Troy  could  revive  under  auspices  fatal — 
All  her  fortunes  should  be  repetition  of  carnage ; 
I  myself  leading  hosts  to  her  doom — 
I  the  consort  and  sister  of  Jove ! 

"  Rose  her  brazen  wall  thrice,  with  Apollo  for  founder,* 
Still   her  brazen   wall   thrice    should   be   razed  by   my 
Argives ; 
Thrice  the  captive  wife  mourn  for  her  lord, 
Thrice  the  mother  her  children  deplore." 

Ah,   this    strain    does    not    chime   to   my    lute's    lively 

measures ! 
Whither  tendest   thou,  Muse?     Cease,  presumptuous,  to 
mimic 
The  discourses  of  gods ;  nor  let  down 
To  a  music  low-pitched,  lofty  themes. 


ODE  IV. 

INVOCATION  TO   CALLIOPE. 

It  is  obsciTablo  that  in  this  ode  as  well  as  in  the  last,  and  in  Odes  v. 
and  vi.,  composed  for  political  purposes,  Horace  indulges  much  more  in  the 
flights  and  fancies  and  seeming  digressions  proper  to  poetry  purely  lyrical 
than  in  Odes  i.  and  ii.,  in  which,  inculcating  moral  or  noble  sentiments 
applicable  to  men  of  all  parties,  he  is  earnestly  didactic.  But  treating 
political  subjects,  on  which  men's  minds  were  divided,  he  shows  wonderfiS 
delicacy  of  art  in  conveying  his  purpose  through  forms  of  poetry  least  likely 
to  offend.  In  Ode  iii.,  dissuading  from  the  project  of  a  settlement  in  Troy, 
it  is  not  he  that  speaks,  it  is  Juno.  In  Ode  iv.,  desiring  to  imply  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Augustus  is  the  intellectual  and  godlike  mastery  over  irrational 
force,  he  begins  by  an  invocation  to  Calliope,  intimating  his  ambition  to 
accomplish  a  majestic  or  sustained  poem  without  revealing  its  purport; 
passes  on  to  the  lovely  stanzas  descriptive  of  his  o^vn  devotion  to  poetry 
from  childhood  ;  links  this  description  with  inimitable  subtlety  of  touch  to 
Augustus's  culture  of  the  humanising  arts  (v.  37,  "  Vos  Cajsarem-"  &c.)  ; 
implies  the  union  of  such  literary  tastes  with  the  policy  of  peace  ("  militia 

*  "  Auctore  Phoebo,*'  the  founder  of  the  first  Troy. 
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"  Eimul  Feenu  ooliortn  additlit  opniilis,"  £0.),  and  witb  conriliatorr  and 
Dlenicnt  diepositloiu  ("Imic  consilium,"  £c.);  and  tlu-n,  witli  a  fyrii'iil 
luddimnaas,  burata  into  ttie  theme  far  wMi^li  ho  had  invoUod  tho  muse  nt 


DesMnd,  0  Queen  Calliope,  from  heaven, 
And  on  thy  fife  disconrBe  in  lengthened  mnsic  ;  * 
Or  loVat  thou  more  the  lyre 

By  Phcebas  strung  ;  oi'  thrill  of  vocal  song? 

Hear  ye,  or  doth  the  Hwoet  delirium  fool  me  ? 
I  seem  to  hear  hep,  and  with  her  to  wander 
Whero  gentle  winds  and  wares 

Steal  their  soft  entrance  into  hallowed  grorea. 

Me,  when  a  child,  upon  tho  slopes  of  ViJtar 
Strayed,  truant,  from  my  nnrse  Apulia's  threshold, t 
And  tirod  with  play  and  sleep, 

Did  mythic  doves  with  budding  leaves  bestroiv  ; 

A  miraele  to  all  who  hold  their  eyrie 
In  beetling  Acherontia,  or  whom  forests 
Embower  in  Bantian  gleus. 

Or  rich  Forentum'a  lovi'lflnd  globes  enclose, 

That,  safe  from  prowling  bear  and  baleful  adder — 
That,  heaped  with  myrtle  and  the  hallowing  laurel. 
Calm  I  shoald  slumber  on, 

Infant  courageous  under  ward  divine. 

Tours,  youra  am  I,  0  Ifnaes,  whether  lifted 
To  Sftbmo  hills— or  whether  oool  Prtenesto, 
Or  Tibur's  sunny  slopes. 

Or  limpid  BaiiB  }  more  my  stepa  allure. 

•  "  Lonjwn — meloa." 

"  In  Dat«i,  with  muif  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  Bweetnesa,  long  drawn  out." — Miltoit, 

Uauleane  Bays  "longum"  menni  a  siistainod  and  stnlclv  eong.     Tonga 

Dbx-Tves,  that  thougu  it  taay  be  bo  trooalutiid,  it  is  (inough  to  understand 

it,  with  Or«lli,  aa  a  mode  o(  saying  "  Comt,  and  leave  nie  nut  huEtilf  or 
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The  lines  arrayed  and  routed  at  Philippi, 
The  accursed  tree,  the  rock  of  Palinurus,* 
Stormed  by  Sicilian  wavcp, 
Spared  mo,  the  lover  of  youp  choirs  and  founts. 


Where  ye  be  with  me  I  would  go  undaunted  j 
Tempt,  a  glad  mariner,  the  madding  Euxine  ; 
Or,  a  blithe  traveller,  brave 
The  sands  that  burn  upon  Assyrian  shores ; 


Visit  the  Briton,  terrible  to  strangers, 
Concanian  hordes,  drunk  w*ifch  the  blood  of  horses, 
And,  safe  from  every  harm, 

Quivered  Geloni  and  the  Scythian  stream. 


High  C»sar,  seeking  to  conclude  his  labours, 
Settling  in  peaceful  towns  war- wearied  cohorts,t 
Ye  solace  and  refresh 

In  the  Pierian  grotto's  placid  shade. 

Surity  of  the  waters,  or  to  the  clearness  of  the  air  at  Baise. — Schol.  Cruq. 
relh  prefers  the  hitter  interpretation.  "  Limpid  "  appears  the  best  trans- 
lation of  "  liquidse,"  being  applicable  equally  to  either  air  or  water,  which 
"  liquid,"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  would  not  be. 

*  "  Nee  Sicula  Palinurus  unda."  Cape  Palinurus,  a  promontory  on  the 
western  coast  of  Lucania.  All  attempts  to  ascertain  at  what  period  of  his 
life,  or  on  what  occasion,  Horace  escaped  shipwreck  off  Palinurus,  ai'e  but 
mere  conjectures. 

t  "  Militia  simul 
Fessas  cohortes  addidit  oppidis." 

The  MSS.  vary  in  the  reading— " addidit,"  "abdidit,"  and  "reddidit." 
DUlenburger  prefers  *'  abdidit,"  which  the  scholiasts  explain  as  being  sent 
to  winter  quarters.  Orelli  powerfully  contends  for  "  addidit,"  as  significant 
of  new  towns  or  colonies,  in  favour  of  which  he  cites  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  31, 
"  Colonise  Capua  atque  Nuceria  additis  veteranis  firmatsB  sunt."  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Salassi,  a  people  of  the  Gaulish  Alps  (a.u.c.  729),  Augustus 
assigned  their  territory  to  the  Pnctorian  troops,  who  built  Augusta  Pra)toria 
TAosta^.  To  other  troops  were  assigned  lands  in  Lusitania,  Augusta  Emerita 
(Meriaa).  Macleane  agrees  with  Orelli.  Munro,  a  higher  authority  on  such 
questions  than  Macleane,  prefers  and  adopts  **  abdidit."  The  true  reading 
bdng,  however,  uncertain,  I  have  left  it  equally  vague  in  the  translation. 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  as  Macleane,  in  common  with  other  eminent 
commentators,  considers  this  ode  written  between  a.u.c.  725  and  728,  the 
line  cannot  refer  to  the  new  towns  in  the  teriitory  taken  from  the  Salassi, 
A.iT.c.  729. 
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To  avo  the  niitnral  Rivera  of  mild  contLsel, 
Your  joy  to  give  it,  ye  yonrselvea  so  geiillc  !  * 
+  Wo  know  how  He,  whose  law 
Tempera  the  alnggiah  earth  and  windy  sra, 

Ho  ivlio,  the  Solo  One,  rules  with  tranqnil  justito 
Tlio  'stabliahed  states — the  varying  crowd  of  mortals, 
Gods,  and  the  Ghastly  Realms — 

Smote  with  prone  bolt  tho  Titan'a  impioiia  wcw, 

And  banded  giants  towering  into  battle; 
That  horrid  youth  in  strength  ot  arm  confiding — 
Brethren  who  songht  to  pile 
Peliou  on  dun  Olympus,  and  to  Jove 

Himself  sent  fear.     But  wiat  availed  TyphoL'UB, 
What  Mimas  or  Porphyrion's  stand  of  menace,} 
What  KhcotuB,  or  tho  bold 

Hurler  of  trees  nptorn,  Enceladus, 

Bushing  against  Minerva's  sounding  agia  ? 
Here,  keen,  stood  Vulcau — here  the  matron  Juno, 
And  he,  who  never  more 

Will  from  his  shoulders  lay  aside  the  how, 

•  "VosltnooonaiHumet  datJi,etd»to 
Gnudetis,  alauc." 

"  Te  give  (icHccful  counsel,  and  rcjoics  in  giTing  it  becauso  ye  are  gentle." 

t  Hero  Honco,  Btarting  from  (lie  picture  of  AujuatoB  oultivatin^  the 
Uiuct,  anil  taking  from  thoia  liuninno  ooiui»ls,  proceeds  with  poetic  abrupt' 
vera  to  ayinboliae  the  victoty  of  Angustue  otof  IIio  violcDt  and  iiraliaaal 
furee*  liiHtite  to  tlie  ^at  iiodul  interetts  of  man,  Tho  reader  must  not 
•uppogB  [UB  somo  eritica  haro  inconsiderately  dono)  that  Horaoe  signifies 
Auguitus  himself  in  the  attributes  he  nssigns  to  Jerc.  He  woulil  Torf 
Impt'tfectly  uadeiatiind  Horace  irho  could  ronceiie  him  thu»  to  abaso  to  tho 
ievcl  of  an  earthly  vieowrvnt  that  Eupn-mc  divinity,  la  whom  there  U  no 
likeueiia  and  no  xeeond.  Horace  does  but  implj  dint  the  B.iniu  Dirine 
Powcra  who  Uufeuted  tho  brute  forcei  of  the  Titani  and  giants  wero  on  tbo 
ait  of  Ausustiu  in  tho  ctril  wan, 

t  "Aut  quid  ininoei  Porphyrion  statu."  As  more  poetic  and  ciLpressilo, 
I  have  adopled  the  lilenil  tnuiabilion  ot  "  status  "—i.  *.  "oBtaniliiiK  still, 
n<  oppOHd  Id  motioa — mther  Ihna  [liiit  of  -'attitude,"  in  which  sense 
Vort'cflini  interprets  Ihu  vord  in  these  lines, — an  intarpn.'Ution  coouuenilrd 
by  Tonge. 
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Who,  in  tlie  pure  dew  of  Castalia's  fountain, 
Laves  loosened  hair,*  who  holds  the  Lycian  thicket 
And  his  own  native  wood, 

Apollo,  Delian,  and  Patarean  king. 

By  its  own  weight  sinks  force,  when  void  of  counsel : 
Let  force  be  tempered  and  the  gods  increase  it : 
But  force  which  urges  on 

To  each  unhallowed  deed — ^the  gods  abhor. 

Witness  this  truth,  the  hundred-handed  Gyas — 
Witness  the  doom  of  Dian's  vast  assailer, 
Lustful  Orion,  quelled 

By  the  chaste  conqueror  with  the  virgin  shaft. 

Earth  heaped  above  them  mourns  her  buried  monsters, 
And  wails  her  offspring,  into  lurid  Orous 
,      Hurled  by  the  heavenly  bolt ; 

The  swiftest  fires  consume  not  -^tna,  piled 

Over  the  struggling  giant ;  t  the  wing*d  jailer  J 
Of  lustful  Tityus  never  quits  its  captive  ; 
Three  hundred  fetters  hold 

The  ravisher  Pirithous  fast  in  hell. 

♦  Every  reader  of  taste  will  be  struck  by  the  exquisite  grace  with  which 
Horace  lingers  on  this  lovely  picture  of  Apollo  (Augustus's  favourite  deity), 
in  contrast,  as  Orelli  observes,  to  the  monstrous  images  to  which  he  is 
opposed.  "  Delius  et  Patareus :  "  Apollo  is  mythically  said  to  have  resided 
(or  given  oracles)  at  Patai*a,  in  Lycia,  for  six  months  in  the  year — the  other 
six  at  Delos,  his  native  isle.  Macleane  remarks  that,  **  In  enumerating  the 
principal  gods  who  assisted  Zeus  in  the  battle,  Horace  means  to  say,  that 
although  they  were  present,  it  was  Pallas  to  whom  the  victory  is  mainly 
owing,  otherwise  the  force  of  his  argument  is  lost.''  But,  as  is  said  in  the 
introduction,  Horace  appears  to  me  to  have  desired  empnatically,  though 
symbolically,  to  intimate  the  nature  of  the  Powers  that  were  ranged  on  the 
side  of  Pallas,  ».  e,  in  the  cause  of  Augustus — ^Vulcan,  the  repi-esentative  of 
industry— Juno,  of  social  order  and  maniagc— Apollo,  of  arts  and  letters. 
This  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  the  social  or  political  objects  to 
which  these  odes  are  devoted,  and  with  the  special  benefits  which  Horace 
elsewhere  ascribes  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

t  "  Nee  peredit 
Lnpositam  celer  ignis  ^tnam." 

The  fires  of  iEtna,  however  swiftly  they  burst  forth,  cannot  consume  the 
heap  piled  above  Enceladus,  so  as  ever  to  free  him. — Orelli.  Horace  does 
not  say  who  was  the  giant  crushed  under  -SItna.  Callimachus  8a\'s  it  was 
Enceladus,  and  also  Briareus ;  Pindar  and  -^schylus  say  it  was  Typhoeus. 
I  have  left  this  question  in  the  translation  as  vague  as  Horace  leaTCs  it, 
though  I  have  been  compelled  to  take  the  licence  of  adding  the  words,  ^*  the 
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I 
I 


Vultur  bt 
BtiUcallcNl 


"  lie  fnbuloHB  Volture  in  Apnlo 

Altricis  Mt™  Unien  Apuliiu 

Ludo  btigatmnquc  Hmmo." 

1  omit  in  tho  tninBiatiuu  tho  ndJBoliTE  Apuiian  [Apulo)  applied  to  Yultur, 

brcuusi?,  as  bctwcon  Apulo  io  ddb  line  and  ApuliiQ  in  tlie  next,  the  text  is 

generully  auppoaed  to  M  corrupt.    Apu(lo)  in  tbo  firtit  line,  ia  Apu(Uie)  in 

the  second ;  and  though  there  are  aufflcitnt  inatnnoea  of  Tariation  of  quantily 

in  propec  names — sudi  as  Priatnua,  tcfumides,  Sicunua,  Sicouiik,  lCiilu&  &c. 

— ]-flt  it  id  tliDUght improbable  (Imt  in  so  cluborute  upoDmHeracewouldliaTO 

vnriud  the  quaatity  in  ttro  consvcutivo  lines,  mid,  says  Munro,  "  to  EdiortGD 

nn  GBSentiiuly  long  Italian  syllable  like  Apulia  or  Appeiminns  vould  be 

porlenlouB  in  elassionl  times."     Puasing  by  the  proawliacul  objection,  a 

difficulty  has  been  found  in  the  ceiutmclion,  "Uo  in  Apuban 

beyond  the  threshold  of  my  nurac  Apulia."  Tho  Apponnine  range, 
lea  "  Monte  Vulture,"  was  partly  in  Apulia,  partly  in  Lut'snia.  And 
Uorace,  Satire  ii.  I,  eaya  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Lucanian  or  an 
Apulian,  for  the  farmers  of  Venusia  (his  burthpluoc)  ploughed  the  banndaries 
of  bodi  these  provinci^B,  Had  he  said  "Lucannui  Vultur,"  "beyond  tho 
threshold  of  Apulia,"  tho  pafisage,  therefore,  would  havo  been  clear;  but 
."in  Apulian  Vultur,  out  of  ApuEa,"  is  a  puzile  for  c 

not  to  be  wondered  at  that  iJentley,  erer  real'" 

disturb  a  text  and  haznrd  an  iuTention,  ahoulL j  .^^ 

reading  7  and  getting  rid  of  Apulin  and  poetry  altogether,  boldly  propn 
rend,  "  Nutricia  (or  Altricis)  eitm  limina  aeduloi,"  "  hejond  the  tlireshold 
of  my  ciueful  nurse."  Another  critic,  still  more  ingenious,  not  tcntunted 
with  taldiig  "  idtrii "  or  "  nulrii "  literally  as  Horace's  nurse  in  Besh  and 
blood,  has  discovered  her  namo  to  be  Fulio,  "listnt  limino  Pnli*;"  in 
vhieh  case  the  lines  may  be  imitated  thus  :^ 

"  Me  on  tho  slope  of  Brighton  Downs, 
Deyond  the  thmhold  of  nurse  Dowuie." 
The  most  recent  and  the  most  plauoible  coiijecture  nill  be  found  in  the 
lircFace  to  Mr.  Tonge'e  edition,  p.  vi.,  "Altrii'is  extra  limina  villulio," 
"1>e)'Dnd  the  preciuets  of  mynatlTe  homestead."  To  this  Uunro  objecli 
"  that  diminuttres  used  to  such  cicess  in  the  language  of  the  people,  in  the 
eomie  poets,  in  Catullus  and  others,  almost  disappeared  from  the  higher 
poetry  of  the  Augustan  and  later  azea."    Mr.  Yongo  suggcata,  p.y"    ~     ' 


r,  but  a  less  aceeptablo  en 

Finir.  thiit  thn  '*  vllU^^a  "   v^-, 

uuid  tlion  be,  "beyond  ti 
the  bailiff's  wife."  As  tbe  obeouiity  of  this  passage  has  tasked  the  subllsst 
critics,  I  feal  that  I  shall  gratify  uU  Horatian  stholurs  by  subjitting  the 
follomng  eommunicHtion  from  a  very  high  authority :—"  I  cannot  sou  nny 
difficulty  about  the  Apuliie  and  Apulo ;  the  adjective  and  subslnntiFe  ofUii 
dilfer  in  accent,  as  gall&nt  and  goIUnt.  Hornce  claims  Vultur  us  iin  Apulian 
Uiountain,  but  says  that  be  has  strayed  beyond  lis  Apulian  aidcj  jiiit  us  0. 
child  at  Macugnign  might  say  that  he  had  strayed  on  the  'rieUDionteio 
Itonte  Moro '  beyond  tho  limits  of  Piedmont." 

struggling  giant,"  in  order  to  prevent  «  misconception  of  the  moaning,— 
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ODE  V. 

THE  SOLDIER  FORFEITS  HIS  COUKTRY  WHO  SURRENDERS   HIMSELF 

TO  THE  ENEMY  IN   BATTLE. 

In  this  ode  the  political  object  of  Horace  is  to  stigmatise  the  Koman 
soldiers,  who,  being  made  prisoners— or,  to  use  an  appropriate  French  word, 
de'tenus — after  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  had  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
country  in  which  they  were  detained,  married  into  barbarian  families,  and 
Accepted  military  service  under  the  conqueror ;  and  in  thus  energetically 
representing  the  moral  disgrace  of  these  men,  Horace  is  very  evidently 
opposing  some  proposition  then  afloat  for  demanding  their  restoration  from 
the  ParthiMis.    Such  demand,  which  would  no  doubt  be  urged  by  the 
relatives  of  the  ditenuSy  and  perhaps  by  many  old  fcllow-soldiers  in  the 
Boman  armj,  might  easilyhave  acquired  the  importance  of  what  we  call  a 
party  question.    And  if  Horace  here  opposes  it,  it  is  pretty  certain  tiliat 
Augustus  opposed  it  also  at  that  time.    Hence  the  ode  would  have  been 
written  before  Augustus  redemanded  (a.u.c.  731)  the  Roman  captives  and 
standards  from  Phraates.    And  tHe  date  a.u.c.  728  or  729,  assigned  to  the 
ode  by  Orelli,  is  probably  the  true  one.    A  demand  which  circumstances 
rendered  reasonable  and  politic  in  731,  might  have  been  very  inopportune 
and  unwise  two  or  three  years  before.    In  aiming  at  his  political  object, 
Horace  skilfully  eludes  its  exact  definition.    He  begins  by  saying,  that  as 
it  is  by  his  thunder  we  believe  in  Jove,  so  the  power  of  Augustus  will 
be  recognised  when  he  shall  have  added  tne  Britons  and  Farthians  to  his 
empire.    Thus,  agreeably  with  the  oratorical  character  of  his  poet^^  on 
which  I  have  observed  in  the  preliminary  essay,  his  exordium  propitiates 
the  ear  of  the  party  he  is  about  to  oppose,  viz.  those  clamorous  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Parthian  prisoners.    He  follows  this  exordium  with  a 
rapid  outburst  on  the  ignominy  of  these  very  prisoners,  and  then,  with 
admirable  boldness,  places  the  argument  against  their  restoration  in  the 
mouth  of  the  national  hero  Eegulus.    It  is  in  these  and  similar  passages 
that  Horace  not  only  soars  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  didactic  poetry 
properly  so  called,  but  justifies  his  claim  to  a  far  higher  rank  even  in  lyrical 
poel37  ^^'^^^"^  many  of  his  modem  critics  arc  disposed  to  accord  to  him.    He 
attains  to  that  region  of  the  sublime  which  belongs  to  heroic  sentiment,  and 
which  is  the  rarest  variety  of  the  sublime  even  in  the  tragic  drams^. 

'Tis  by  his  thunder  we  beHeve  Jove  reigns 
In  heaven  :  on  earth,*  as  a  presiding  god, 
When  to  his  realm  annexed 

Briton  and  Persian,t  Coesar  shaU  be  held  ! 

What !  hath  the  soldier  who  with  Orassns  served, 
Lived  the  vile  spouse  of  a  barbarian  wife  ? 
Shame  to  Rome's  Senate !  J  shame 

On  manners  that  invert  the  Rome  of  old  ! 

•  "  *  Pra?scns  divus '  is  obviously  *  pra)sens  in  terris,'  as  opposed  to '  cajlo.' " 
-*Macleane. 

t  Pei-sitin  for  Parthian,  as  Lib.  I.  Od.  ii.  22. 

X  "  Pro  Curui,"  &c.— viz.,  "  Shame  to  the  Senate  for  the  scandal  to  its 
dignity  in  having  so  long  endiu-ed  a  disgrace  so  ignominious."—  Ohelli. 
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Marsiati,  Apulian,  sons-in-Iuw  to  foes 
0£  their  own  sires  I  grown  grisy  ia  liireiinp;  mail 
Eenefith  a  Median  king  ! 

Oblivious  of  the  sacred  sliielda  of  Mars, 

Oblivions  bolh  of  toga  nnd  of  name, 
And  Voata's  unextingnishiiblc  fire,* 
While  yet  live  Jove  and  Itomo  1 1 

Ail !  this  the  provident  mind  of  Begulns 

Foresaw,  when  arguing  that  to  bay  from  Death 
Captives  unworthy  pity,  on  vile  terms, 
Wonid  aervo  in  after  days, 

As  the  8uro  precedent  of  doom  to  Home. 

"  I,"  tlina  he  said,  "  have  with  these  eyes  beheld 
The  Homan  standards  nailed  to  Punic  shrines ; 
From  Roman  soldiers  seen 

The  bloodless  weapons  wrenched  without  a  blow  j 

"  Seen  the  stout  arms  of  Roman  citizens 
Twisted,  all  slave-like,  behind  free-born  backs, 
While  foes  retUled  safe  fielda. 

And  left  expanded  portals  sentry! esa. 

"  The  Boidier,  rtinaonied  by  yonr  gold,  forsooth, 
Comes  back  the  bi-aver  !  you  add  loss  to  shanie.} 
Never  the  wool  regains 

Gone  hues,  when  once  dragg'd  with  the  sea-weed's 

"  Never  true  valour,  when  it  once  departa, 
Deigns  to  resettle  in  degenerate  souls. 
If,  when  from  tods  set  free. 

The  hind  will  light,  tho  captive  will  he  brave 

"  "  Etmlce  collegia  (be  nioBt  iliBtiosuiahod  objotts  of  a  Konian's  ron'rente 
^liis  name,  Mb  citiKtnship  (tngrn),  Ihi)  ehiulil  of  Unrs  aiilv  to  be  lost,  Aiut 
tlie  fire  of  VL'ata  only  to  be  cxtiuuuiahi'il,  vhiii  Itomu  eliDuld  poruU," — 

+  Incolumi  Jove."  "Balvo  Cnpitolio,"  Bokol.— vii.,  tho  Capitol  ia 
whkb  alood  Iho  IrmplD  of  CapitoUne  Jora. 

I  "FlHgitio  aiUitU  Damnum."'  Orelli,  Dillenburger,  and  Uanleano  fliroe 
iti  conauk-iiug  Umt  "  ilamnuin  "  doos  not  refijr,  us  Bomo  suppose,  to  the  loss 
of  Uie  nmaoni,  but  to  tht  dniniigo  dona  by  the  ctiiiDplL'  of  nmaonuug 
BitptiTM  who  had  onnced  bo  liLIlc  eounige. 
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"  Who  hath  consigned  himself  to  faithless  foes, 
He  will  crush  Carthage  in  fresh  battle-fields, 
He — ^who  hath  felt  the  thong 

On  passive  wrists, — and  owned  the  fear  of  death. 

**  How  to  hold  life  ignoring, — he  hath  made 
Peace  for  himself  amidst  his  country's  war,* 
0  shame  !  great  Carthage  hail, 
Throned  on  the  ruins  of  a  Home  disgraced !  " 

Then  it  is  said,  he  turned  from  the  embrace 
Of  his  chaste  wife  and  babes,  as  one  to  whom 
All  the  old  rights  are  lost ;  f 

Stern,   and  with    manly    face   bent    earthward 
down. 

Until  the  unexampled  counsel  fixed 
The  wavering  senate  on  its  author's  side, 
And,  pauseless,  through  the  ranks 

Of  mournful  friends,  the  glorious  elile  passed. 

Albeit  he  knew  what  the  barbarian  skill 
Of  the  tormentor  for  himself  prepared, 
He  motioned  from  his  path 

The  opposing  kindred,  the  retarding  crowd. 

Calmly  as  if,  some  client's  tedious  suit 
Closed  by  his  judgment,^  to  Venafrian  fields 
Or  mild  Tarentum,  built 
By  antique  Spartans,  went  his  quiet  way. 

*  **  Hie,  unde  vitam  sumeret  inscius, 
Facem  duello  miscuiti" 

That  is,  such  a  man,  not  comprehending  that  it  is  only  by  his  own  un- 
yielding valour  that  he  should  save  his  life,  confounds  peace  and  war  by 
making  peace  for  himself  on  the  field  or  battle.  Conditions  of  peace 
belong  to  the  state,  not  to  the  individual  soldier,  upon  whom  the  state 
imposes  the  duty  to  fight  at  any  hazard  of  life. — See  OreUi's  note. 

t  "Capitis  mmor."  The  expression  signifies  the  man  who  has  lost  his 
civil  right?,  as  did  the  Eoman  citizen  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

t  The  patrons  wore  accustomed  to  settle  the  dispute  between  their 
clients. 


V 
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OH  THE   SOCIAL   OOKBUPTIOH  OF   IHB  TIMB. 

[ooleane  o1>3ervea  tlmt,  "Aa  the  foTmev  (five)  odes  are  aililrcssod  moro  tn 
qualitias  of  youEg  mEn,  this  refers  mora  cfipccially  to  the  vices  of  yuuiig 
women,  and  BO  EomuB  dLScburges  tlie  promise  with  vhicli  Uui  aeriei  of  odea 
Iwgiiia."  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  u  precisaly  because  of  tliB  linsa  vhicli 
so  freely  deioribe  tho  vices  of  young  women,  ainglB  and  married,  thut  I 
lunitBlc  ta  class  this  ode  among  thoss  to  wiiich  l£e  intrDductory  verso  of 
the  first  ode  itpplia.  Lot  imy  man  eotisiiler  if  a  poel,  as  the  Muse's  priest, 
could  have  addreBsed,  in  the  original,  lines  from  21  to  32,  not  to  fresd-women 
and  Binging-girlfl,  hut  to  the  well-born  maidena  and  brides  of  Home.  That 
the  poem  woa  written  about  the  samv  time  as  tlie  othera  la  a  reasonable 


)f  iugUfllll' 

rfgulaliii^- 


with  tho  s 


„  the  refnni_ 

ibsequently  culobrates  &e  stricter  hiws 
But  1  do  not  think  the  poem  una  or 
lied  to  tha  young  i  and,  independently 
(including  Btimza,  in  fierce  eandemaB- 
ito  pnrentfl,  would  l)e  very  unliko  the 
auB  oircuin  pnocordia  ludit." 


Roman,  tLe  sins  thy  fathcra  havo  committed, 
From  thee,  though  gnilUess,  shall  OKOct  atonement, 
Till  tottering  fanea*  and  templea  be  restored, 
And  Bmoke-grimed  t  etataea  of  neglecteil  goda. 

Thoa  rnl'st  by  being  to  tho  gods  Bnbjecteii, 
To  this  each  deed's  conception  and  completion 
RoEer  ;  fnll  many  an  ill,  the  gods  coatemiied 
Have  showered  upon  this  aorrowing  Italy. 

Twice  have  Monseses  J  and  the  Parthian  riders 
Of  Pacoms  crushed  our  evil-omened  onslaaght, 
And  to  their  puny  torqnea  smiled  to  add 

The  spoils  of  armonr  stripped  fi'om  Roman  broastB, 


down  in  file  civil  ware,  w 
Oot.  x: 
t"! 

tho  wiling  at  the  statues,  with  Bolemn  Titus,  wore  appointed. 

I  PuoDTUB,  son  of  Uifl  Parthian  king  Arsaoes  Xlv.,  defsatod  Stwiilius 
Saia,  legate  to  H.  Antony.  Four  years  later,  when  Faoorus  was  dead,  the 
FarthiaoB  defeated  Antony  commanding  in  prason.  It  iB  not  known  who  a 
meant  by  Mono.'sea.  Plutarch  mentions  a  FartMan  of  tlmt  name  who  fled 
to  Antony,  but  it  nanhere  appears  that  he  bore  arms  ugninst  the  Romuna. 
Orelli  and  Miieleane  favour  the  conjecturo  that  by  Monicsii  ia  jneont 
Surenis,  who  defeated  Croasua,  A.v.c.  TUl —supposing  Siirenus  to  be  merely 
an  Oriental  title  of  digraty,  and  UaainwiB  to  hiire  been  the  proper  name  of 
(Jnusus'g  tmiqueror. 

0  g 
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Dacian  and  Ethiopian,*  dread-inspiring — 
One  with  his  archers,  with  his  fleets  the  other — 
Well-nigh  destroyed  this  very  Rome  herself, 

While  all  her  thought  was  on  her  own  fierce  brawls. 

This  a^,  crime-bearing,  first  polluted  wedlock. 
Hence  race  adulterate,  and  hence  homes  dishallowed  ;  f 
And  from  this  fountain  flowed  a  poisoned  stream. 
Pest-spreading  through  the  people  and  the  land. 

The  ripening  virgin,  blushes,  learns  deh'ghted 
Ionic  dances ;  in  the  art  of  wantons 

Studiously  fashioned ;  even  in  the  bud. 
Tingles,  within  her,  meditated  sin.j: 

Later,  a  wife — ^her  consort  in  his  cups. 
She  courts  some  younger  gallant,  whom,  no  matter, 
Snatching  the  moment  from  the  board  to  slip. 
And  hide  the  lover  from  the  tell-tale  lights.  § 

*  This  ii  an  allusion  to  the  threats  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  against 
Eome— 

"  Dum  Capitolio 
Begina  dementes  ruinas, 
Funna  et  imperio  parabat." 

—lib.  I.  Od.  zxxyiL 

The  Dacian  archers  were  auxiliaries  in  Antony's  army  at  Actium.  By  the 
JBthiopians  is  meant  the  Egyi)tian  fleet.  The  ode  must  therefore  have  been 
written  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 

f  Here  Horace,  tracing  the  corruption  of  the  times  to  the  contempt  of 
the  marriage-tie^  whether  by  adultery  or  the  excess  to  which  the  licence  of 
divorce  was  earned,  aids  Augustus  in  the  reforms  he  effected  in  the  law  of 
marriage. 

]:  *'  Jam  nunc  et  incestos  amores. 
De  tenero  meditatur  ungui." 

I  have  adhered  to  the  received  and  simplest  interpretation  of  "  de  tenero 
ungui,'*  "  from  earliest  youth  or  tender  years."  But  another  interpretation, 
which  Orelli  considers  very  ingenious  and  appears  to  approve,  will  be  found 
in  his  note  to  the  passage,  "penitus  ex  mtimis  nervis" — as  we  say  in 
English,  "tingling  to  the  finger-ends;"  or,  as  the  French  say,  clever  or 
wicked,  "  au  bout  des  ongles." 

J  "  Imperniissa  raptim 
Gaudia,  luminibus  remotis." 

"  Baptim  non  est  *  furtim  *  sed  *  celeritgr,'  ita  est  statim  post  venerem  in 
triclinium  rfde^t,"  &q, — Qrel|,i, 


I 
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Prompt  at  the  beck  (her  venal  spouse  conniving) 
Of  some  man-milliner  *  or  rnde  sea-captain 

Of  trade-ship  fresh  from  marts  of  pilfered  Spain, 
Bujing  tuQ  dearly  the  disgrace  she  Bella. 

Kot  from  Huch  parente  sprang  that  race  nndftnnted, 
Who  redcioned  oi^ean  ivith  t!ie  gore  of  Carthage, 
Beat  down  a  tout  Pyrrhua,  great  Antioohua, 
And  broke  the  might  of  direfnl  Hannibal. 

That  manly  race  was  bom  of  warriors  rnstic, 
Tutored  to  cleave  with  Sabino  spades  the  farrow, 
And,  at  some  rigid  mother's  blaS  command, 

Shonlderingtheloga  their  lusty  right  hands  hewed, 

What  time  tho  ann  reversed  the  mountain  shadowa, 
And  from  tho  yoke  released  the  wearied  oxen, 
As  his  own  chariot  slowly  passed  away, 
Leaving  on  earth  tho  friendly  hoar  of  rest. 

What  does  time  dwarf  not  and  deform,  corrupting! 
*   Oar  father's  age  ignoblcr  than  onr  grandairea' 

Boro  ns  yet  more  depraved;  and  we  in  turn 
Shall  leave  a  race  more  vicious  than  ourselves. 


Thiipoam  tolli  its  owu  tale.  It  lius  lluit  paculuu-gruiein  which  Ilonice 
u  iuimilabls,  UralU  Uya,  "  On  SFwunt  of  ita  elegant  plcnsnatry,  luid  tlio 
niDdo  in  which  the  ncEJoa  a  brought  out  into  erideace-^ulthougb  tbc  whola 
snme,  Otid  (he  thre«  peruns  who  pla;  their  nsrt  in  it,  ara  pure  poetic  in- 
veatioiu — itmiiy  be  chused  luuong  liaruiii'a  hiippunt^tns.  IciBuid<.«d 
•  miniature  lyrical  romedy,  aml^  alifiht  thoogh  it  bo  in  substance,  may  bo 
cited  la  on  eiample  of  the  skill  with  which  Homos  em  nie  to  a  few 
staazea  the  lively  eCTc-et  of  a  ilraniB.    The  data  is  unknown,  but  U  lofiTrei) 


•  "'InatitDr,'  'an  ngont,  a  trader  in  articloa  of  drsBi  or  fur  the  toilet.'  " 
— TuNOB.  1  hsTe  tnin»Iated  thia  "  nmn-uiiUiner,"  for  Ihrrc  aeoma  aolne 
kind  of  antithMis  intimdcd  between  the  dibmiimta  oocupalions  al  Uio 
id  iLs  rough  manacn  of  the  shipnmateri 
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Nay,  Afiteria,  why  weep'st  thou  for  Gyges, 
Whom,  enriched  with  Bithynia's  rich  cargoes, 
The  first  sparkling  zephyrs  of  spring 

Shall  waft  back  to  thee,  constant  as  ever  ? 

By  the  south  wind  on  Oricns  driven. 
At  the  rise  of  the  turbulent  goat-star. 

Unsleeping,  he  weeps,  through  the  night, 
The  dull  chill  of  his  partnerless  pillow, 

But  the  agent  of  Ghloe,  his  hostess, 
Tells  the  youth  that  in  her  he  has  kindled 
A  flame  no  less  ardent  than  thine, 

In  a  thousand  ways  craftily  tempting  : 

Warns  him  how  the  false  consort  of  Proetas 
Dnped  her  credulous  lord,  by  feigned  charges, 
Into  plotting  Bellerophon's  death, 
For  too  chastely  regarding  his  hostess.* 

Tells  how  Peleus  Hippolyte  t  slighted, 
And  was  all  but  consigned  to  dark  Hades ; 
Then  seeks  to  allure  him  by  tales 

Teaching  lessons  for  sinning  in  safety : 

All  in  vain  !     To  his  words  is  thy  true-love 
Deaf  as  rocks  to  the  breakers  Icarian ; 
But  keep  sharp  look-out  on  thyself, 
Lest  too  charmed  with  thy  neighbour  Enipeus  ; 

*  Froetus,  believing  the  story  of  his  wife  Anteia,  that  Bellerophon  had 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  but  unwilling  himself  to  slay  his  guest,  sent  him 
to  his  father-in-law  lobates,  king  in  Lycia,  with  sealed  letters,  in  which 
lobates  was  requested  to  destroy  the  bearer. 

t  This  lady,  x)therwise  called  Astydamia,  made  the  same  charge  against 
Peleus  to  her  "husband  Acastor  that  Anteia  did  to  ProDtus  against  Bellerophon, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  Acastor,  like  Proetus,  having  scruples  of'  con- 
science which  forbade  him  to  slay  his  guest  with  his  own  hand,  invited 
Peleus  to  hunt  wild  beasts  in  Mount  Pclion ;  and  when  Peleus,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain,  Aciistor  concealed  his  sword,  and 
left  him  alone  and  unarmed  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts.  Peleus  on 
waking  and  searching  for  Ms  sword  was  attacked  by  Centaurs,  but  saved 
by  Chiron. 


BOOK    m,— ODD   VIII.  s 

Thonph  no  rider  so  akUled  and  so  noticed 
Wheels  a  steed  on  the  turf  of  the  Co-mpiis  ;  * 
No  flwimmer  so  lustily  cleaves 

Rapid  wny  down  tho  atreiim  oE  the  Tuscan. 

Make  thy  door  fast  at  eve,  never  looking 
Down  tho  Btroet  if  shrill  fifes  serenade  tboe  ; 
And  1)0  bat  more  rigidly  cold 

Whenaoo'cr  he  complains  of  thy  coldness. 


ApTOrding  to 
Bitter  places  it 

Leaxn'd  as  thou  art  in  lore  of  either  langnage,t 
Thou  marveliest  why  these  hymeneal  Kalonda 
Of  March  J  I  keep — I,  solitiwy  Ciolebs, 
Wherefore  these  flow'reta  P 

This  censer  fnll  of  inceiiao  P  this  heaped  fuel 
On  the  live  sod  P     Know  that,  escaped  the  death-blow 
Of  the  dire  tree,  I  a  white  goat  to  Bacchus 
Vowed,  and  feast  off'rings. 

The  day,  thus  sacred,  with  tho  year  rotumin^, 
Shall  free  from  pitch-seal'd  cork-bonda  wJiich  confine  it, 
That  jar§  which  first  imbibed  the  smoke-rook  under 
Tnllus  the  Conanl. 


•  "  Flectoro  rciuuni."     This  wna 
drelo.—M  AcLEAs  a . 

:k  and  Ijitin,  nliich,  i 


-e  held  In  liia  Uinh 


{  "  Amphnno  ftimnm."  The  jar,  or  fimpbora,  wni  keM  in  the  apaflieca, 
and  ripened  bj;  the  Biuoko  from  lie  bnth  below  it.  Thu  pil»:li  nnd  cork 
«hicli  Iiutcned  it  protcclul  tho  wine  ilwlf  from  bikini  BDiakiM.  Ttia  wine 
in  the  atnpliDra  nov  to  bo  broached,  dating  back  to  Tullui  the  Coiuu' 
633,  vonld  luiTe  bam  a  ;eti  older  than  Homce  himuU. 
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In  hononr  of  thy  friend  thns  saved,  Maecenas, 
QnafE  brimming  caps — a  hundred  be  the  number ; 
Let  the  gay  lights  watch  with  us  for  the  morning, 
Noise  and  broil  banished. 

Give  to  thy  provident  cares  for  Rome  a  respite, 
Routed  are  Cotiso's  fierce  Dacian  armies, 
Mede  wroth  with  Mede,  upon  fraternal  slaughter, 
Wastes  his  wild  fury.* 

Subject  to  Rome,  and  curbed  in  tardy  fetters. 
The  old  Gantabrian  foe  on  shores  Hispanian ; 
Lo  !  the  grim  Scythians  meditate  retreating — 
LajL  are  their  bow-strings. 

As  one  who  takes  in  private  life  his  leisure, 
A  while  forego  the  over-care  for  nations ; 
Leave  things  severe ;  life  offers  one  glad  moment — 
Seize  it  with  gladness. 


ODE  IX. 

THE  EECONCILIATION. 


"  One  of  Buttmann's  remarks  with  reference  to  this  Ode  is  well  worth 
quoting :  *  The  ancients  had  the  skill  to  construct  such  poems  so  that  each 
speech  tells  us  by  whom  it  is  spoken ;  but  we  let  the  editors  treat  us  all  our 
lives  as  schoolboys,  and  interune  such  dialogues  after  the  fashion  of  our 
plays  with  the  names.  To  their  sedulity  we  are  indebted  for  the  alternation 
of  the  lyrical  name  Lydia  with  the  name  Horatius  in  this  exquisite  work 
of  art ;  and  yet  even  m  an  English  poem  we  should  be  offended  by  seeing 
Collins  at  the  side  of  Phyllis.*  " — Macleame. 

The  poem  itself  is,  perhaps^  an  imitation  from  the  Greek.  Macleane 
observes,  "  It  is  just  sucn  a  subject  as  one  might  expect  to  find  among  tho 
erotic  poetry  of  the  Greeks." 

He. 

"  While  I  yet  to  fchee  was  pleasing, 

While  no  dearer  youth  entwined  lavish  arms  round  thy 
white  neck, 

*  The  precise  dates  of  these  historical  allusions  are  matters  of  contro- 
versy, ana  not  possible  to  determine.  By  the  Mede  is  meant  the  Parthian, 
distracted  by  the  civil  feuds  between  Phraates  and  Tiridates. 
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Happy  then,  indeed,  I  flonrished. 

Never  Persian  king  *  was  blest  with  such  riches  as  were 

mine."t 

She. 

"  While  no  other  more  inflamed  thee,  ^ 

And  below  no  Chloe's   rank  Lydia  in  thy  heart  was 
placed, 
Glorions  then  did  Lydia  flourish, 

Roman  Ilia's  lofty  name  not  so  honoured  as  was  mine."t 

Hb. 

"  0*er  me  now  reigns  Thracian  Chloe, 

Skilled  in  notes  of  dulcet  song  and  the  science  of  the 
lute; 
If  my  death  her  life  could  lengthen, 

So  that  Fate  my  darling  spared,  I  without  a  fear  could 
die."t 

She. 

"  From  a  mutual  torchlight  kindled 

Is  my  flame  for  Calais,  son  of  Thurian  Omytus,§ 
If  my  death  his  life  could  lengthen, 
.  So  that  Fate  would  spare  the  boy,  I  a  double  death 
would  die ! " 

Hb. 

"  What  if  Venus  fled — returning, 

Forced  us  two,  dissevered  now,  back  into  her  brazen 
yoke ; 
If  I  shook  ofE  auburn  Chloe, 

And  to  Lydia,  now  shut  out,  opened  once  again  the 
door  ?  " 


wealthiest  king :  the  girl  that  she  (the  humble  freed-woman)  was  more 
honoured  in  his  loTe  than  the  most  iUustrious  matron. 


t  Hia,  as  the  mother  of  Bomulus,  queen  and  priestess,  stands  here  as  the 
noblest  type  of  Roman  matrons,  "  Romanorum  nobilissima.*' 

^  **  Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstitL"  **  Animse  mess  **  denotes  a  ftmiliar 
expression  of  endearment,  as  in  Cicero,  ad.  Fam.  xir.  14^  and  as  tiba. 
Italians  still  call  their  mistress,  **  Anima  mia." 

§*'Thurini  Calais— Thressa  Chloe."     ih»  aUit 
names  here  selected  seems  studied.    In  ^fl%^f  ( 
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She. 

"  Than  a  star  tbongli  he  be  fairer, 

Lighter  thon   than    drifted   cork — rougher  thou   than 
Hadrian  wave,* 
Yet  how  willingly  I  answer, 

'Tis  with  thee  that  I  wonld  live — gladly  I  with  thee 
would  die." 


ODE   X. 


TO  LYCB. 


This  humorous  ode  belongs  to  a  kind  of  serenade  common  enough  with  the 
Greeks,  and  is  probably  imitated  from  a  Greek  original.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  the  hjce  whose  cruelty  is  here  complained  of,  to  be  identical 
with  the  Lyce  who  is  lampooned  in  Book  lY.  Ode  xiii. 

Didst  thou  drink  at  the  uttermost  waters  of  Don, 
To  some  savage  barbarian,  0  Lyce,  the  spouse, 
Still,  thy  heart  with  compassion  might  think  of  me  stretched 
Where  the  north  winds  are  quartered  outside  of  thy  door. 

Hark !    the  hinge  of  thy  gate ;   hark !   the  plants  in  thy 

hall,t^ 
With  what  dissonant  howl  they  re-echo  the  blasts, 
And  with  what  icy  clearness  the  frost-air  above 
Benders  crisper  the  snows  that  are  heapen  below  ! 

Calais  the  son  of  a  Sybarite  (Thuriimi,  a  town  of  Lucania,  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Sybaris),  the  poet  perhaps  insinuates  that  tiie  lady  who 
had  replaced  Lydia  was  somewhat  too  rude  or  masculine — the  gentle- 
man who  had  replaced  the  lover  of  the  dialogue  somewhat  too  soft  and 
effeminate. 

•  "Improbo— Hadria."  Orelli  interprets  **improbo"  by  **to6<n\)," 
"raging.  The  poets  use  the  word  "improbus"  to  imply  anything  in 
violent  excess.  Ritter,  with  perhaps  over-subtlety,  considers  that  the  com- 
parison to  a  cork  refers,  not  to  levity  of  temperament,  but  to  the  inaigni- 
ncant  stature  of  the  poet  in  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  Calais. 

t  "  Nemus  Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta."  Small  trees  were  sometimes 
planted  round  the  impluvium  of  a  Roman  house.  This  is  the  interpretatioii 
adopted  by  Orelli.  Ritter  contends  that  the  line  refers  to  one  of  the  two 
eacred  groves  situated  between  the  two  heights  of  the  Capitoline. 
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Lay  the  haughtiness  hateful  to  Venne  aside, 

Lest  the  wheel  shoaiil  run  back  aud  ihe  rope  shonld  be 

snappuJ,* 
Thy  gay  parent  Tyrrhenian  ne'er  meant  to  produce 
A  Penelope  cruel  to  suitors  ia  theo, 

Ah !  although  thou  art  proof  against  presents  and  prayers, 
And  tiio  pale-blue  complexion  of  lovers  disdained ; 
Nor  ev'n  bowed  to  revenge  oa  tlio  aponse  led  astray 
By  a  roving  Pierian  +  less  chasto  than  a  Muse; 

Tet,  while  granting  thy  heart  ia  not  softer  than  oak. 
And  as  mild  as  tbo  snakes  ia  the  land  of  the  Moor, 
Spare  the  life  of  a  suppliant !  I  am  of  flesh, 
And  can  bear  not  for  ovor  this  porch  and  that  Bloet,  J 


TO  THE  LTBS. 


"Ths  oominoii  iiiHTiplian,  'Ad  Mf rcurium '  (to  Mercarr],  Bdotitdd  bj 
Bentlcy  and  othcit,  is  plninly  wrong,  uuii  colFuUted  to  ininltad.  Ttio  ia- 
KriptioD  ahoiild  bo  '  Ad  teatudtnum  '^  (lt>  the  Ijro  or  ilwll)  if  >n}tliinf-,  for 
MeKury  dieappeBra  after  tho  tint  two  verses.  Ihc  miraclcB  alluded  to, 
except  Amphion's,  were Ihote  of  Urphcne,  and  at  the  Ijte  in  hU  banda,  not 
Mflrcurjr'a— whifh  OreUinotiwrveivinf,  conttndiotJhiuisolf."— Maolbakb. 

Mercury  (for,  tutored  in  thy  lore,  Amphion 
Charmed  into  motion  rocks  by  his  sweet  singing), 
And  then,  my  lyre,  with  sevenfold  chord  resoanding 
Measures  not  skill-lesH, 


lli'iU  accepted  bf  Maclcnne,  vho  obierTe*,  the  metniihor  in  tliBt  casa  ij 
!n  from  a  rope  wound  round  n  cjlindtr,  whioh,  beine  ttLowcd  to  nm 
li,  the  rope  ruQB  dona,  and  the  wciicht  or  UiinE  attaobod  goes  with  iL 

o  tun  adu. 

, ,      m   Uidv  ef  ol 

10  humour  u  well  u 
ji  opposite  idt 
itia  p»tior-  " 
ic  night  hni  been  it 

"L-..- 

10  Juppilcr ; " 
"puro"  being,  lu Uucleanc  "'■""tt'i  " an  t^ilhat  otH, <iij.l<ii|  («  ft 
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Albeit  once,  nnmnsical,  nnlieeded,* 
Now  welcome  both  in  banquet-halls  and  temples, 
Teach  me  some  strain  resistlessly  beguiling 
Lyde  to  listen. 

Wild  as  the  filly  in  its  third  year,  frisking 
Through  the  wide  meadows,  the  least  touch  dismays  her ; 
Never  yet  won,  she  views  as  saucy  freedom 
Even  the  wooing. 

But  thonf  hast  power  to  lead  away  the  tigers, 
And  in  their  train  the  forests ;  stay  swift  rivers ; 
Cerberus  himself,  dread  jailer  of  dark  thresholds, 
Soothed  into  meekness, 

Yielded  to  thy  bland  voice  his  hundred  strongholds 
Of  f ury-heads,  each  garrisoned  with  serpents. 
And  hushed  the  triple  tongue  in  jaws  whose  l3reath-reek 
Tainted  the  hell- gloom; 

The  tortured  lips  of  Tityos  and  Izion 
Reluctant  smiled ;  awhile  their  urn  stood  thirsty 
As  paused  the  Danaids^  to  the  charmer's  music 
Dreamily  listening. 

Let  Lyde  hear  the  guilt  of  those  stem  virgins. 
Hear,  too,  their  well-known  penance ;  doomed  for  ever 
To  toil  at  filling  up  a  sieve-like  vessel ; 
Tell  her  how  surely 


frosty  night."  The  wind  would  keep  off  the  snow,  hut  there  might  he 
gusty  showers  of  sleety  hail.  Horace,  however,  no  doubt  uses  the  expres- 
sion in  a  general  sense,  such  as  the  "  floods  of  heaven,  whether  they  be 
snow,  rain,  or  sleet. 

*  "  Nee  loquax,"  t. «.,  "  canora," — Dillenbtjrger,  Orelli.  Horace, 
though  a  bom  poet,  if  ever  there  was  one — and  telling  us  that  even  as  an 
infant,  when  the  doves  covered  him  with  hay  and  myrtle,  he  was  marked 
out  for  the  service  of  the  Muses — docs  not  disdain,  here  and  elsewhere,  to 
intimate  that,  if  a  bom  poet,  he  had  taken  very  great  pains  to  make  himself 
a  good  one. 

t  "  Thou  '*  refers  not  to  Mercury,  hut  to  the  lyre— t.  e.,  symbolically  to 
the  power  of  song  and  music,  as  exercised  by  Orpheus. 
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Slow  fates  await  such  crimes, — thoHg;h  under  Orcua ; 
Impious — for  can  impiety  be  greater  ? 
Impious  in  giving  to  the  sword  their  bridegrooma, 
Ruthlessly  murdered.* 

Amidst  the  many,  One  alone  was  worthy 
The  nuptial  torch ; — a  maid,  through  all  the  ages, 
By  glorious  fulaehood  to  her  perjured  father, 
Nohly  immortal. 

"  Kise,"  to  her  youthful  bridegroom,  thus  she  whispered  j 
"  Rise,  lest  there  come,  and  whence  thou  dost  suspect  ivoi, 
Into  thy  lids  the  everlasting  slumber! 
Baffle  my  father; 

"  Elude  my  blood-atstiued  sisters — lionesaea ; 
Each— woe  is  me  ! — her  separate  victim  rending  : 
Softer  than  they,  I  can  nor  strike  nor  hold  thee 
Pent  iu  those  shambles ! 

"  Let  my  sire  load  me  with  hia  barbarous  fetters, 
Wroth  with  the  pitying  love  that  spares  a  huabaod, 
Or  ship  me  outlawed  to  Numidiau  deserts  ! 
Be  it  BO  !     Hasten  I 


le'er  swift  foot  or  aail  can  bear  thee  ; 
Blest  be  the  auspice  !     Night  and  Venus  favour  ! 
Go ;  bo  some  word  that  mourns  me  and  remembers 
Carved  on  my  tombstone  !  "  f 


Daniiu*,  having  renson  to  Ihink  that  the  fifty  sons  of  hia  hrolhtc  JK^fPti" 
were  platting  uguinat  hiiu,  fled  nith  his  G'ft;  dniighteis  from  IJbfa  (tho 
(tomnui  liBsiinied  him  hj  bia  father  Belus,  ^gyptua  buTing  Arabia),  snd 
ultimBtolj  bomme  King  of  Aibdc  Bis  ntphcwa  cumc  to  hii  nev  tDalm 
nnd  demiuided  his  dnii^htcn  in  martiiige.  Duaaus  lonsented,  but,  in  diatruit 
or  rerengo,  enjoinnl  his  daUEhton  to  munlEr  their  bridcgrooma  inth  tho 
nrordi  ho  ebtc  them  for  Uut  nminble  purpotc.  On  nlone,  Hf  pcmineBlra, 
nmnd  her  huabuid,  Lyaccns.  Accuriltng  to  the  earlier  nritcni,  the 
Uumidca  wuro  puriflcd  of  Ihoir  orinie,iiiid  even  mnrrivd  ngun.  Later  povts, 
docming  it  narhBpi  more  prudent  to  make  a  aerere  example  of  auch  ina- 
gertiUB  bcd-followa,  aent  thom  lo  Orcua. 

f  It  ia  plcasaut  to  tlunk  that  the  modem  luw  of  vhat  is  sailed  "  poctio 
juatite,"  has  a  preccdtnt  in  the  final  reatiirnlion  of  Ihii  joung  Ind^  to  the 
arms  of  the  husband  >ho  had  ao  mcrufulljr  apared.  Oyid  s  Epiatlo  of 
Hypemmittru  to  L^ncraa,  luppoud  to  bo  written  while  ioipiiAonod  b;  her 
fatlier.  ia  much  incUbted  to  Uoracc'i  Slit*,  fiut  perhaps  both  poets  bor- 
rowed from  ■  conmiDn  aource  whidi  is  lost  (o  modem  diBcOTercn. 
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ODE  XII. 

nbobulb's  soliloquy. 

Most  of  {he  earlier  commentators  took  it  for  granted  that  the  poet  is  here 
addressing  Neobule.  Dillenburger,  Orelli,  and  Macleane  prefer  to  consider 
that  Neobule  is  throughout  the  ode  addressing  herself.  The  poem  is, 
perhaps,  more  or  less  imitated  from  one  by  Alcajus,  of  which  only  a  single 
verse  is  preserved.  The  metre  of  the  ode  nas  given  much  trouble  to  com- 
mentators, especially  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  theory  that  all  Horace's 
odes  are  reducible  to  quatrain  stanzas,  while  this  ode  is  in  a  stanza  of  three 
lines,  according  to  the  authority  of  MSS.  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Turinese  one).  An  attempt  to  remodel  it  into  quatrain  will  oe  found  in 
Orelli's  excursus  to  the  ode,  and  is  adopted  by  Yonge  in  his  edition. 

How  unhappy  the  lot  of  poor  girls ;  neither  play  to  their 

fancies  in  love, 
Neither  balm  for  their  sorrows  in  wine !  frightened  out  of 

their  souls  by  the  lash 

In  the  tongue  of  some  testy  relation.* 

NeobMe,  wing'd  Love  has  flown  off  with  thy  spindles  and 

basket  of  wools ! 
And  thy  studious  delight  in  the  toils  of  Minerva  is  chased 

from  thy  heart 

By  young  Hebrus,  the  bright  Liparaean. 

Hardy  swimmer  in  Tiber  to  plunge  gleaming  shoulders 

anointed  with  oil ! 
Sure,  Bellerophon  rode  not  so  well ;  as  a  boxer  no  arm  is 

so  strong ; 

And  no  foot  is  so  fleet  as  a  runner. 

Skilful  marksman,  when  over  the  champaign  the  hounds 

drive  and  scatter  the  deer. 
To  select  the  right  stag  for  his  dart ;  and  as  nimble  to  start 

the  wild  boar, 

Lurking  grim  in  the  dense  forest-thicket. 

*  Literally  " uncle."  "Uncles,"  Torrcntius  observes,  "had  considerable 
power  over  their  nephews  and  nieces  by  the  Roman  law,  and,  being  less  in- 
dulgent than  fathers,  their  severity  passed  into  a  proverb." 
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I 


TO   THE   BAN  BUS  IAN   FOUNTAIN. 

Tho  fiile  of  this  fountain  hna  been  b.  matter  of  coiitrorerav,  iiilfrealiug  lo 
those  who  seek  to  BBcertnhi  the  locaUtieB  of  piacBa  endenred  to  them  by  the 
poeU.  Aoron  and  othns  aauned  It  to  be  in  thu  neighbourhood  of  Horece'a 
Bsbine  home,  and  identify  it  vith  the  rirulet  of  Digentia  (IJcenia).  It 
ia,  however,  ^nerally  now  agreed,  upon  what  appean  nifficientl;  oom- 

Cit  ButhontT,  that  BanduMia  was  iu  Uorace'e  native  Boil,  about  aii  milea 
the  site  of  VenuBia  (Dilieaburger,  Ondli,  Hadcano).  If  bo,  it  ig  con- 
EctuTEd  that  tho  [loem  would  have  been  written  in  earlier  life,  when 
oraee  reTiaitBd  his  natiTo  spot — perhaps  a.tt.c.  7l7~Einoo  it  u  held 
learetilj  probable  that  he  would  hare  thought  of  oonsenrating  the  fountain 
in  Veauaut,  when  he  was  settled  in  the  remote  district  of  hia  Sabine  farm. 
It  may,  bawerer,  be  likoty  enough,  as  Tato  eontandi  (Honit.  Reatit.  p.  83'), 
that  Hoiuoe  transferred  the  name,  endeared  to  him  by  eaxlv  assooiatiDii,  to 
the  spring  near  bis  Inter  home.  Tonge  BUggESl*  the  query, ''  Wa*  Banduaia 
the  name  oF  the  place,  or  of  the  presiding  nmph  of  the  fonnUin!  " — Beo 
Orolli'a  full  and  very  elegant  note  on  this  subjeut. 

Fount  of  Bandusia,  mors  Incid  than  crystal, 
Worthy  of  honeyed  wine,  not  without  flowers, 
I  will  give  thee  to-morrow  a  kid. 

Whoso  front,  with  the  badded  horn  swelling. 

Predicts  to  his  Euturo  life  Venus  and  battles  ; 
Vainly  !     The  lym.ph  of  thy  cold  running  waters 
He  shall  tinge  with  the  red  of  his  blood. 
Fated  child  of  the  frolicsome  people  ! 

The  scorch  of  tho  Dog-star's  foU  season  foi'beara  thoe  | 
Ever  friendly  to  grant  tho  sweet  boon  of  thy  coolness 
To  the  wild  flocks  that  wander  around, 
And  the  osen  that  reek  from  the  harrow. 


I  will  give  thee  high  rank  and  renown  nmong  fonntaina, 
When  I  sing  of  the  ilex  o'erspreading  the  hollows 
Of  rocks,  whence,  in  masical  fall," 
Leap  thy  garruloue  silvery  waters. 
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ODE  XIV. 

« Composed  at  the  close  of  the  Cantabrian  war,  a.u.c.  729,  when 
Aiig;uBta8'8  return  was  expected,  or  on  his  retiun  the  following  year." — 
Maclbane. 

In  noticing  the  critical  animadversions  on  this  ode  "  as  unequal  to  the 
occasion,*'  Macleane  observes  justly  that  "  it  was  evidently  only  a  private 
affair."  The  familiar  lightness  of  the  concluding  stanzas  would  indicate 
a  merry-making  kept  with  a  few  personal  friends. 

Joy>  0  ye  people !  it  was  said  tbafc  Caesar 
Went  f  ortfi  like  Hercnles,  in  quest  of  laurels 
Bought  but  by  death ;  now  home  from  shores  Hispanian 
Gomes  he  back  victor. 

Let  her  whose  joy  in  her  sole  lord  is  centred* 
Join,  in  thanksgivings  dne,  the  glad  procession — 
Join  with  the  sister  of  onr  glorious  chieftain — 
Join  with  the  mothers, 

Chastely  adorned  by  sacrificial  filletsf — 
Mothers  of  children  now  no  more  imperilled ; 
Youths  and  young  brides  hush,  at  such  time  ill-omened, 
Each  lighter  whisper. 

Truly  to  me  this  holiday  is  sacred, 
And  its  bright  sunshine  chases  cloudy  troubles. 
I  fear  nor  open  feud  nor  stealthy  murder,  J 
Earth  yet  holds  CoBsar ! 

Up,  boy,  and  bring  the  perfume  and  the  garlands, 
And  wine  that  to  the  Marsian  war  bears  witness. 
If  one  jar,  baffling  Spartacus  the  Rover, 
Somewhere  lurks  hidden.  § 

*  "  Unico  gaudens  mulier  marito."  See  Orelli's  note  on  "  imico."  which 
some  have  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  "unique"  or  "peerless;"  DiUen- 
burger,  as  "  dear  "  or  "  beloved." 

t  Worn  by  the  Boman  matrons  to  distinguish  them  from  freed  women. 

J  * '  Nee  tumultum, 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuara." 

** 

"  Tumultum  "  here  evidently  means  "  intestine  feud  "  or  "  popular  out- 
break;" "vim,"  "assassination,"  or  "personal  violence."  With  CsBsar  is 
identified  the  prevailing  security  of  law. 

§  "  The  Marsic  or  Social  war  was  continued  from  A.u.c.  6G3  to  665 ;  and 
the  Servile  war,  headed  by  Spartacus,  lasted  from  a.u.c.  681  to  683 ;  there- 
fore the  wine  Horace  wanted  would  have  been  sixty -five  years  old  at  least. 
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Go,  and  bid  silver-tongiied  Neaera  baslien. 
Binding  in  Spai-tan  knot  her  locks  myrrh-sccnted;* 
But,  if  obstracted  by  that  brute  her  porter, 
Quietly  come  back. 

Nothing  cools  fiery  spirita  like  a  grey  hair; 
In  every  qnarrel  'tia  your  sure  pcaceinaker  ; 
In  my  hot  youth,  when  Plaucus  was  the  consul, 
I  was  lesa  patieat.t 


OS  AN  OLD  WOMAM  AFFeCTTNa  TOOTH. 

Tlie  namcB  in  this  poem  are,  oi 
ii  of  Ttny  genctnl  npplication  ore 
dlKOvernble. 

Mend  thy  life — it  is  time  ;  cease  snch  pains  to  be  vile, 

Flaunting  wife  of  the  indigent  Ibycna  j 
Fitter  far  for  the  grave,  do  not  gambol  with  girls, 

Interspersing  a  cloud  'miii  the  galaiy. 

That  which  Pholoe  thy  daughter  may  suit  well  enongli, 

In  thee,  hoary  Chloris,  is  horrible  :J 
'Tis  permitted  to  her  to  besiege  the  y^ging  rakes 

In  their  homes,  with  much  greater  propriety ; 

No  Bacchante  the  timbrel  excites  with  it«  clash, 
Than  that  daughter  of  thine  can  ho  livelier; 

And  her  fancy  for  Nothus  so  warms  her  and  stings, 
That  no  roc  on  the  hills  is  more  frolicsome. 

Thoro  ifems  to  liiive  betn  ■omotMne  reniorknblo  in  (li«  viiiUigc  ot  tbot 
ptrioil,  io  OS  lo  tiinke  it  iiruyfrbinl ;  fir  Juvenal,  one  hundr*il  yoare  after- 
wards, ipitiikinK  of  tho  w>11!b1i  gentlcTDim  who  keeps  hia  beat  wine  fur  hia 
own  drinking,  eaye  ;— 

'  Ipse  capillBto  diffunun  coosdIc  potat, 
Ciilmlainquo  tctlel  bellis  (osialibus  iiTnm." " 

-B.  V.  30,  89.-MAa.SAKB. 
*  "Myrrhcum   srincm."     The   svholiiuila   inh<rpre(cd   tbis   eipreeuon 
"mjrrh-ioloured."    OrelU  and  other  re — ' '-' —  -^  "--  '- 


.n"Si 


omcu  wuB  iu  his  tw'cnly-tbird  year, 
ludit,  UortL  dulicial  tacit."— P,  8VBU«, 
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What  becomes  thee  the  best  is  a  warm  woollen  dress ; 

Get  thee  fleeces  from  famous  Luceria ;  • 
What  become  thee  the  least  are  the  lute  and  the  rose, 

And  the  cask  tippled  dry  with  young  rioters. 


ODE  XVI. 

GOLD  THE  COBBQPTOB. 


This  ode  is  among  Horace's  most  striking  variations  of  the  moral  he  so 
frequently  preaches — content  versus  gold,  out  here  he  docs  full  justice  to 
the  power  of  gold  as  the  comiptor.  I  have  not  adopted  for  this  ode  the 
furms  of  metre  I  have  elsewhere  employed  for  rendering  odes  in  the  same 
measure  (Asclepiadean.  with  a  Glvconean  in  the  4th  line),  but  one  by  which 
I  have  not  unfrequently  rendered  the  Alcaic  stanza,  with  the  slight  varia- 
tion of  a  monosyllabic  termination  in  the  second  verse,  while  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  verse  is  dissyllabic. 

The  brazen  tower,  the  solid  doors,t  the  vigil 
Of  dismal  watch-dogs  sentried  night  and  day, 
Might  have  sufficed  to  guard 
From  midnight  loves  imprisoned  Dana^'; 

But  Jove  and  Venus  laughed  to  scorn  Acrisius, 
The  timorous  jailer  of  the  hidden  maid,  J 
Opening  at  once  sure  way, 

The  god  transformed  himself  into^a  Bribe. 

More  subtle  than  the  flash  of  the  forked  lightning. 
Gold  glides  amidst  the  armed  satellites ; 
More  potent  than  Jove's  bolt. 

Gold  through  the  walls  of  granite  bursts  its  way : 

*  A  town  in  Apulia  now  called  Lucera.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  one 
of  the  largest  tracts  of  public  pasture-land.  The  wools  of  Luceria  were 
celebrated. 

t "  RobustsBi^ue  fores."  Orelli  suggests  "  firmissiracB,"  and  objects,  not 
without  fine  critical  taste,  to  the  interpretation  of  Forccllini  and  others — 
viz.,  "  oaken  doors,"  as  a  descent  in  poetic  expression,  just  after  insistiiig  on 
"brazen  tower."  Certainly,  in  line  9,  Ode  iii.,  "  Illi  robur  et  »s  triplex," 
"  robur  "  comes  first. 

1  Acrisius  shut  up  his  daughter  in  a  brazen  tower  from  fear  of  the  oracle, 
who  had  predicted  that  she  should  bear  him  a  son  who  woidd  cause  his 
death.  He  is  therefore  timorous  or  panic-stricken  (payidus)  because  of  the 
oracle. 
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So  foil  tiie  ArgivG  Augnr  with  hm  kindred,* 
Gain,  tempting  one,  wholmod  in  destrnttion  all ; 
The  man  of  Mftccdon+ 

By  gifts  cleft  gates,  by  giEte  sapped  rival  tlii-ones— 

Gifts  have  ensnared  a,  Navy's  fiercest  cliiefe,t 
Care  grows  with  wealtli,  with  wealth  the  greed  for  more. 
0  my  MiBcenas  !  gem 
Of  Roman  knighthood, §  ever  have  I  feared 

To  lilt  a  crest  abovo  the  crowd  conspicuous — 
Rightly  ;  the  more  man  shnll  deny  himself, 
The  more  shall  gods  bestow, 

I  do  not  eido  with  wealth,  but,  lightly  armed, 


und  (I'or  the  lines,  deserting  to  Contentment; 
roer  more  grund  in  mtans  the  rich  despise. 
Than  were  I  snid  to  hide. 

In  mine  own  granaricB,  all  Apulia  yields 


Her  toiling  sons,  want-pinched  umidsfc  heaped  plenty  :^ 
A  brooklet  pure,  some  roods  of  woodland  cool. 
Faith  in  crops,  sure  if  small — 

Are  a  lot  happier,  though  be  knows  it  not, 

Tlian  his  who  glitters  in  the  spoils  of  Afric.  i 

Though  not  for  me  toil  the  Calabrian  bees, 
Nor  wines  in  Forraian  jars 

Languish  their  fire  in  length  of  years  away, 

"  Amphianins ;  Ms  wifo  Eriphjle,  bril)od  I17  har  brother  Poljnicee, 
pemuiidfd  him  to  jcin  in  the  siuge  nf  TIiuIiob.  Thare  ha  fell,  ordenng  hia 
sons  t«  put  their  inotlwr  to  douth.  Alcmiron  ol)r3;pd,  und  finallj-  pensbcd 
himeeli  in  atlemgiting  lo  get  ths  gold  ntxiklace  with  whioh  EriphylB  hod 
been  bribed. 

t  Philip  of  Uaccdon. 

X  This  u  held  lo  refer  to  UctiiiB.  aiiiu  Uraodnnia,  eotnmaader  of  Seitui 
FompeiOB'a  fleet.  He  dcMrtid  from  Fompdua  to  Au^uitna,  thni  again 
to  PompeiuG,  tind  aguin  to  AuguBliu.  lie  und  beoii  fn'od-mui  It  0.  H. 
rompeiua. 

j  "  Hiecenas.  cquitum  d^cus."  Ky  lliia  eifrnilii'itTit  rrfcrEnce  to  HaMenaa 
lis  tlio  omiunetit  of  knightliood,  Hoi-uce  asBDcinfes  Mi»'eaae  with  hinuall 
in  the  philosophy  of  roiitnitment— MLeteiiB",  having  iilwajt  romuned  in 
the  equeetatui  ordor,  to  which  ho  wu  bom,  dodinuig  promotiDii  to  tb( 
Miutoriul. 
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Nor  fleecy  wools  gaio  weight  in  Gallic  pastures, 
Yet  Penury  keeps  aloof ;  nor,  lacked  I  more. 
More  wouldst  thou  me  deny  : 

Widening  my  means  by  narrowing  my  desires, 

I  shall  have  ampler  margin  for  true  riches 
Than  if  to  Lydia  adding  Phrygian  realms. 
Who  covets  much,  much  wants ; 

Gk)d  gives  most  kindly  giving  just  enough. 


ODE  xvn. 

TO   L.   iELIUS   LAMIA. 


This  personage  was  the  son  of  the  L.  JM,  Lamia  who  supported  Cicero 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  and  appears  during  the  civil 
wars  to  have  espoused  the  party  of  Caesar.  Horace's  fdend  was  consul 
A.D.  3 ;  afterwards  appointed  by  Tiberius  governor  of  Svria,  but  not  allowed 
to  enter  on  the  administration  of  the  province.  He  became,  a.d.  32, 
"Prsefectus  Urbi/*  and  died  the  following  vear.  MitsoherUch  says: 
"  His  own  good  sense  will  easily  show  any  well-bred  gentleman  (urbanum) 
that  Horace  here,  in  a  well-bred,  gentlemanlike  way,  offers  himself  as  a 
guest;  in  plain  words,  hints  that  Lamia  should  ask  him  to  dine.''  On 
which  tiie  commentator  in  Orelli  observes,  with  much  feeliog  asperity :  *'  In 
the  whole  poem  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  this  sort  of  gentlemanlike  good- 
breeding,  if  genHemanlike  good-breeding  it  be,  which  it  is  permitted  vehe- 
mently to  doubt."  Evidently  the  commentator  is  an  Italian.  A  gentleman 
of  that  counlay  would  certainly  dispute  the  good-breeding  of  any  friend 
offering  to  drop  in  at  dinner. 

Noble  .^ius,  whose  house  hath  its  rise  in  that  Lamus 
From  whom  both  the  first  and  the  later  descendants 
(As  attesting  memorials*  record) 
The  great  name  of  Lamia  inherit, 

Thou  canst  trace  back,  indeed,  to  an  absolute  monarch. 
Holding  sway,  it  is  said,  over  Formia's  walled  ramparts, 
And  the  waters  of  Liris,  that  flow 
Into  grassy  domains  of  Marica. 

To-morrow  the  east  wind  shall  send  us  a  tempest. 
Which — if  true  be  the  crow,  that  old  seer  of  foul  weather — 
ShaU  strew  in  the  grove  many  leaves ; 
On  the  shore,t  many  profitless  sea- weeds. 

*  "  Per  memores — fastos."  "  Family  records,"  not  the  "  fasti  con- 
Bulares."— Macleane. 

t  The  shore  of  Minturna,  on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Campania,  where 
the  nymph  Marica  was  woi-shipped. 
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Whllo  thou  canat,  then,  protect  from  tl 

faggots ; 

Spend  to-morrow  in  resting  thyself  and  thy  hoaaehold ; 
Feast  tliy  genius  with  wine — ^but  not  mixed  j 

And  do  not  forgot  a  young  porker. 


Fanniu  wna  not  n  atutionnry  <tiviiiLt}'.  ITc  wns  supposed  to  come  in  flie 
Fpring,  oad  iloport  after  tho  Bulebratioa  of  Ma  fasdvol  m  Decainbor.  From 
"jMirvM  nlumnia"  (tmnsbittd "  joung  weanlings"),  wo  may  nippoM  this 
odfl  wiXB  written  in  epring. — Maclsane.  fiiWot  denies  tint  by  "psrriB 
atutnnis  "  young  aniinaia  ore  niEnat ;  mid  uontcnda  thitt  ILe  worda  nubr  to 


young  pi 

"  Veneris  sodali '"  ia"to  he  i-onpleJ 


1  of  Venna  ii  FaimuB,  the  I 


Is  or  orohu^ls.    Bitter  also 


of  the  Nymptis,  utd  not  tiie 


Fannns,  thou  lover  of  coy  nymphs  who  fly  thee, 
Enter  my  bounds,  and  fields  tiiat  elopo  to  sunlight  j 
Enter  them  gently;  and  depart,  prnpitiona 
To  my  jonng  weanlings. 

If  tender  kid,  when  the  year  rounds,  be  offered  j 
If  to  the  bowl,  Venua's  boon  companion, 
Fail  not  libation  due !  * — With  ample  incense 
a  thine  old  altar, 


'  "  Si  tener  pleno  widit  Lamlus  nimo, 

Lajg:a  aoQ  dcflunt  Vtnierifl  eodali 

Vitui  rroteno.  Vetiii  nm  multo 
Fumat  odore,"  4c. 
As  I  luTo  bere  adopted  u  norelty  in  the  punotuolion,  niggntcd  hy  Hu- 
leane, it  ii  well  to  tubjoin  hia  rensoiiB  tor  the  innOTation.  "I  h«TB  not 
foltowed  the  nrosl  pnnctuBtion,  which  mulct's  'l^imut  '  ck'pesd  npun  'li,' 
witb  u  commn  at  'ent^no,'  and  a  period  at  >odoro.'  Eonico  oloinu  tM 
protection  of  Faunus  fcr  his  Unibs  in  the  spring  on  the  Eround  ot  his  doa 
obKrfiare  of  the  rites  of  Deecmbor,  Vibiob  he  thnn  goes  on  to  daaoribe. 
'Piano  anno'  meom  at  the  tnd  of  the  year  when  the  FnunnUa  took 
pUce."  Therefore  tho  division  in  the  poem  nt  whivh,  alUr  tho  Inrit** 
tion  to  Fuiuius  in  tlic  spring,  Horaoe  psHci  on  to  deaciibe  tho  festival  in  the 
wintiT,  u  moro  inteUigibtc,  nnd  lai  lees  abrupt,  by  commGadng  it  with  tlia 
■aoriHuG  on  tho  olUr. 
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Loose  strays  the  herd  on  grassy  meads  disporting, 
What  time  December's  Nones  bring  back  thy  feast-day ; 
Blithe,  o'er  the  fields,  streams  forth  the  idling  hamlet, 
Freed — ^with  its  oxen. 

Fearless  the  lambs  behold  the  wolf  prowl  near  them  ; 
The  woodland  strews  its  leaves  before  thy  footstep ; 
And  on  his  hard  task-mistress  Earth,  exidting. 
Thrice  stamps  the  delver  !  ♦ 


ODE   XIX. 

TO  TBLBPHUS. — IN  HONOUE  OF  MUBENA's  INSTALLATION  IN  THE 

COLLEGE   OF  AUQUES. 

A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena,  adopted  by  A.  Terentius  Varro,  whose  name 
he  took,  according  to  custom,  subdued  the  Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe,  and 
divided  their  territory  among  Praetorian  soldiers,  who  founded  tiie  town  of 
Augusta,  now  Aosta.  He  was  named  Consul  Suffectus  for  B.C.  23.  In  B.C. 
22  he  was  inyolved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fannius  Cspio  against  the  life  of 
Augustus,  and,  though  his  guilt  seems  doubtful,  executed.  Ubis  is  the 
same  person  whom  Horace  addresses  under  the  name  licinius.  Book  II. 
Ode  X.,  "Eectius  vives  Licini,"  &c.  The  metre  in  the  original  is  the 
second  Asclepiadean ;  but  I  have  found  it  easier  to  preserve  fidelity  to  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  poem  by  employing  one  of  tne  varieties  of  rhythm 
which  I  have  appropriated  to  the  Alcaic. 

You  inform  us  how  long  after  Inachus  flourished 
Boyal  Oodrus,  who  feared  not  to  die  for  his  country ; 
What  noble  descendants  from  Mslcus  sprung. 
What  battles  were  fought  under  Ilion  the  sacred ; 

*  "  Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor 
Terpede  terram." 

"* Fossor*  is  put  generally,  I  imagine,  for  a  labouring  husbandman,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  no  love  for  the  earth  that  he  digs  for  another.'* — 
Macleane.  This  triple  stamp  is  a  dancing  measure,  which  is  likened  to 
the  anapaest,  where  two  feet  are  short  and  one  long.  Macleane  quotes  Sir 
John  Davies*s  poem  (Orchestra)  in  explanation  of  niis  measure — 

"  And  still  their  feet  an  anapsDst  do  sound,'*  &c. 

But  it  is  perhaps  best  underatood  by  anyone  who  happens  to  hare  learned, 
in  the  old-fashioned  hornpipe,  that  step  familiarly  called  "  toe,  heel,  and 
cloe,'* — touching  the  ground  lightly  with  the  toe,  next  with  the  heel,  and 
then-  bringing  down  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  with  a  stamp.  I  have 
seen  that  step,  or  something  very  like  it,  performed  in  a  village  dance  in  the 
south  of  Italy. 
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Bat  you  aay  not  a  word  upon  things  more  importaat — 
Wbat  the  price  one  mnat  pay  for  a  cask  of  old  Chian  ? 

Baths,*  rooms — where  and  whose?  What  the  moment 
to  thaw 
Theeo  frost-bitten  limbs  in  the  sunshine  of  supper  ? 

llillo,  boy,  there,  a  cnp !  t  Brim  it  fnll  toi-  the  New  Moon ! 
Hillo,  boy,  there,  a  cup !     Brim  it  fnll  for  the  Midnight ! 
And,  boy,  there,  a  cup  1     Brim  it  fnll — to  the  health 
Of  him  we  wonld  honour  ! — Murena  the  Attgnr. 

Let  the  bowla  l>o  proportioned  to  three  or  nine  measures, 
Ah  each  comrade  Hkos  best ;  J  the  trao  poet  will  ever 
Suit  bis  to  the  odd-numbered  Mnses,  and  quaff 
Thrice  three  in  the  rapture  the  Nino  give  to  brim- 
But  the  Grace,  with  ber  twin  naked  sisters,  slinoa  quarrel, 
And  to  more  than  throe  meaaurca  rtfusea  her  sanction. 
Ho !  ho !  what  a  joy  to  go  mad  for  a  time ! 

Why  on  earth  stops  the  breath  of  that  fife  Berecyn- 
thian? 

And  pray,  why  is  that  barp  so  nnsocially  silent. 
And  the  lively  Pandean  pipe  idly  suspended  P 

Quick,  rosea— and  more  !     Let  it  rain  with  the  rose ! 
There's  nothing  I  hate  like  the  hand  of  a  niggard. 


*"Quu  squain  temperct  ignlbua."  Orelli  conmden  this  rerers  to  tin 
vniter  la  be  nanned  for  tha  linths ;  Bjttor,  to  the  water  la  be  vanaed  for 
admixture  with  wine.  I  bare  adopted  t)iu  fariner  interpntntion,  IboUEb  I 
(Jiink  it  doubtful. 

t  "  Here,  in  >  kind  of  pbimtaaj^,  the  poet  trnuspoiis  kimeolf  with  Tclo- 


to  tke  midst  of  ihn  cutertainmeat." — Obbm.i. 


"  The  '  nyathui '  wu  a  Iitdle  with  vhioh  the  tltiuk  wua  ^nsaed  from  the 
mijdng-Mwl  to  the  drinkiog-oap.  The  Udle  was  of  certom  capacily,  and 
twelve  'cyathi'  went  to  the  Sextariua.  Uoracr  says,  in  effect,'Ijet  the 
wine  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  lluce  cyathi  at  vans  to  nine  of  water, 
or  of  nine  of  wine  to  threo  of  wnlcr.'  .  .  ,  'Commodia,'  'fit  and 
Jiroper,' — 'cvathi,'  that  ia,  'bumpers.'  " — Uacleane.  The  above  Mema 
the  best  and  most  intelligible  interpretiition  of  a  paa«ige  in  which,  if  eou- 
jeetures  were  cyathi,  the  eonmumtutora  would  have  greatly  exceeded  tbs 
'-DraUowtdto  the  nios  Muses. 
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Let  the  noise  of  onr  mirth  split  the  ears  of  old  Lyons. 
He  is.  envious — onr  riot  shall  gorge  him  with  envy. 
The  ears  of  onr  neighbonr,  his  wife,  let  it  reach. 
No  wife  could  suit  less  the  grey  hairs  of  old  Lyons.* 

Thee,  O  Telephus,  radiant  with  locks  of  thick  cluster. 
Thee,  with  face  like  the  star  of  the  eve  at  its  clearest^ 
Budded  Bhode  is  courting ;  I  too  am  on  fire. 
But    me    Glycera  keeps    in  the   flames,  burning 
slowly,  t 


ODE  XX.— Omitted. 


ODE  XXI. 

TO  MY  CASK. 

This  poem  appears  composed  in  honour  of  some  occasion  in  which 
Horace  entertained  the  famous  L.  Yalerius  Messala  Corvinus.  No  man  in 
that  great  age  was  more  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments 
than  this  Gonrinus.  Sprung  from  one  of  the  greatest  consular  families,  he 
espoused  the  senatorian  party  in  the  ciyil  wars,  and  attached  ViiwiHftlf 
especially  to  Gassius.  He  held  the  third  place  in  the  command  of  the  Be- 
publican  army,  and  at  Philippi  turned  Augustus's  flank,  stormed  his  camp, 
and  nearly  took  him  prisoner.  Subsequently  he  made  terms  with  Antony, 
whom  he  left  for  Augustus,  after  Antony's  league  with  Gleo^atra — and  at 
Aotium  commanded  the  centre  of  the  fleet  with  great  distinction.  Besides 
his  eminence  as  a  commander  and  a  statesman,  he  was  conspicuous  as  an 
orator,  a  wit,  a  historian,  and  a  grammarian.  He  also  wrote  poetry.— See 
Smith's  Dictionary  for  fuller  det^ls  of  life,  art.   *'  Messala." 

*  The  graduated  process  of  a  drinking-bout  is  most  naturally  simulated 
in  the^e  verses.  First  stage,  the  amiable  expansion  of  heart  in  the  friendly 
toast— the  toleration  of  different  tastes ; — each  man  may  drink  as  much  as 
he  likes.  Secondly,  the  consciousness  of  getting  drunk,  and  thinking  it  a 
fine  thing  j— joy  to  go  mad.  Thirdly,  the  craving  for  noise ;— let  the  band 
strike  up.  Fourthly,  a  desire  for  something  cool ; — roses  in  ancient  Rome — 
soda-water  in  modem  England.  Fifthly,  the  combative  stage ; — aggressive 
insult  to  poor  old  Lycus.  Sixthly,  the  maudlin  stage,  soft  and  tender ; 
oomplimenl^ry  to  Telephus,  and  confidingly  pathetic  as  to  his  own  less 
fortunate  love-aflairs. 

f  Commentators  have  endeavoured '  to  create  a  puzzle  even  here,  where 
the  meaning  appears  very  obvious.  Ehode  iims  after  you  (petit),  who 
are  so  handsome — Glycera  docs  not  run  after  me,  but  keeps  me  languish- 
ing; the  sense  is  consistent  with  the  tone,  half  envious,  half  sarcastic, 
with  which  the  poet  always  speaks  of  Telephus,  the  typical  beauty-man  and 
lady-killer. 
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Coeval  with  me,  bom  when  Manliua  woa  cooruI, 
Whatsoe'er  the  efFecta  of  thy  life,  while  in  action — 
Spleen  or  mirth,  angry  brawl  or  wild  loTe, 
Or,  O  geutle  cask,'  ready  slumber^ 

Under  what  head  Boo'er  there  be  entered  account  oE  \ 
The  grapes  thon  Iiast  kept  since  in  Massicus  gathered, 
Thou  art  worth  being  ronsed  on  a  day 
Of  good  fortune  ;  descend  J  tor  Corvinna 

Asking  wiaos  by  age  mellowed  !     He  will  not  neglect  thee, 
All  imbued  though  he  be  with  Sooratical  maxima. 
Father  Cato,  full  often,  'tis  said, 

W&rmed  his  virtue  with  wine  undiluted.  § 

Thon  giTBst  a  soft-pricking  apur  to  the  aluggish, 
Makesi  gentle  the  lia,rah,  and  confiding  the  cautions. 
Chaaing  caro  from  the  brows  of  the  wise, 
Thou  unlockeat  their  bcarta  to  LyfeaH.[| 

Hope  and  nerve  than  reatorest  to  minds  worn  and  harassed, 
Add'at  the  horn  that  exalts  to  the  front  of  the  beggar ; 
FreBh  from  theo  he  could  face  down  a  king, 
Freah  from  thee,  brave  the  charge  of  an  army. 

Thee,  ahall  Liber  and  Vonna,  if  Venus  come  mei-ry, 
And  the  Graces,  reluctant  their  bond  to  diaseyer, 
And  the  living  lights  gaily  prolong. 

Till  the  stars  fly  from  Phcebns  retoming. 

■  "Fia  teela."  Theeiact  nuaniag  of  "  pia  "  here  has  given  riwto  much 
critical  diaputstioD.  Huolesne  lays  he  knowi  no  butter  trOiTulstiaii  than 
FnneiB'i  "  gonllv  CHsk,"  far  the  meaning  ia  to  be  derived  from  Its  conntw- 
lion  with  ~  fttpilem  somnuio."  Yonge  adopta  the  Bumo  inltrpretation, 
"  gentle,  kindlv." — obwrrring  "  it  would  bo  '  impin'  if  pruduiUng  '  querelnB, 
rixiiK.'  "  Sm-  1  have  ttoiuuted  "t»ta'*  auk,  aa  a  wurd  fiuuiLir  to  the 
Kngliih  niadEr,  but  it  here  proper!;  mcimi  the  ampham,  a  mael  into  which 
Iho  wine  wa«,  as  wo  should  eay,  bottled, 

't  " Qnoonnque  nomine,"   "on  whaterei  aEcount."      On  the  technical 
meaning  of  "  DDmco."  tijmifyiug  "nn  entry  in  lui  account,"  ten  Mr.  Lon^-'a 
nolo  en  Cicero  in  Verr,  It,  1,  38.      "  ■  Lectiim,'  which  ForcoUini  interprets 
'  Mleeted '  rather  applies  to  the  gatherine  of  the  gnipe  Iram  whieh  the  yr 
—  1  made.     Uuaio  wine  was   from   Uons   Momicm  ~    " "-  ' 


t  "Desoende" — i.e.  descend  from  tJie  place  where  it  was  kept  (apothcci 
in  the  upper  port  of  the  home. 

f  "Mere,"  wine  undiluted. 

I  "  Itetegii  Lytto."  "  Tlie  dative  cose,  '  Id  '  LyaiUB,  appears  here  to 
eniplofed  ntthet  than  tlie  ablalin." — OkeU>i. 
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ODE  XXII. 

VOTIVE   INSCRIPTION    TO   DIANA. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  this  ode  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  votive 
inscriptions  common  among  the  ancients,  and  that  a  pine-tree  would  be 
very  nttinglj  dedicated  to  Diana.  The  attempts  made  to  extract  a  story  out 
of  ttie  occasion  and  the  offering  are  preposterous.  That  which  is  chiefly 
noticeable  in  this  and  other  poems  by  Horace,  more  or  less  similar,  is  the 
rare  and  admirable  merit  of  terseness.  The  ^oet  has  sufficient  reliance  on 
himself  to  be  sure  that,  however  briefly  and  simply  he  expresses  himself  on 
a  subject  to  which  brevity  and  simplicity  belong,  his  unmistakable  mark 
will  appear  on  the  work. 

Guardian  of  mountain-peaks,  and  forests — ^Virgin, 
Goddess  triformed — who,  thrice  invoked,  benignly 
Dost  hear  young  mothers  in  their  hour  of  travail, 
And  from  death  save  them ; 

Thine  be  this  pine  which  overhangs  my  Villa, 
To  which  each  closing  year  shall  be  devoted 
A  youthful  boar,  of  sidelong  thrusts  indulging 
Vain  meditations. 


ODE  xxni. 

TO   PHIDTLE. 


Jani  and  other  commentators  have  supnosed  the  Fhidyle  here  addressed 
to  be  Horace's  country  housekeeper,  and  tnat  Horace  in  this  ode  answers 
some  complaint  of  hers  that  her  master  did  not  permit  her  to  sacrifice  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  handsome.  Orelli  observes  Hiat  Phidyle  could  not  be 
Horace's  servant,  for  she  is  represented  as  sacrificing  according  to  her  own 
choice  and  will.  But  t^^s  no  servant  could  do :  the  act  of  sacrifice  for  the 
whole  family  belonged  exclusively  to  the  head  of  the  establishment.  The 
ode,  if  addressed  to  any  individual  at  all — which  it  probably  was  not — 
would  have  been  addressed,  therefore,  to  some  mistress  of  a  ptain  coimtry 
household. 

If  with  each  new-born  moon  thou  lift  to  Heaven  thy  sup- 
pliant hands, 
If  with  some  grains  of  frankincense,  fresh  corn,  and  flesh 
of  swine, 
My  rustic  Phidyle,  thy  rites 
Appease  thy  simple  Lares, 
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Thy  fruitful  vines  shall  neither  feel  the  south  wind's  poisoned 

breath,* 
Nor  mildew  blight  to  sterile  dearth  thy  harvests  in  the  ear, 
Nor  appled  autumn  sicklied  airs 
Infect  thy  tender  weanlings. 

Let  victims  whose  devoted  blood  shall  tinge  the  Pontiff's 

axe 
Pasture  on  snow-clad  Algidus,  mid  oak  and  ilex  groves, 
Or,  fattening  fast  on  Alban  meads. 
Grow  ripe  for  pompous  slaughter :  f 

But  not  from  thee  thy  homely  gods  ask  hecatombs  of  sheep ; 
Content  are  they  with  what  thou  giv*st — content  with  rural 
crowns; 
So  twine  thy  humble  rosemary  wreath, 
And  weave  thy  fragile  myrtle. 

The  costliest  offering  softens  not  the  household  gods,  if 

wroth, 
More  sure  than  a  votive  cake  or  grains  of  crackling  salt, 
Provided  that  no  sin  pollute 

The  hands  which  touch  the  altar. 


ODE  XXIV. 

ON  THE   MONET-SEEKIKQ  TENDENCIES   01*  THE  AOE. 

This  ode,  like  those  with  which  Book  III.  commences,  appears  written 
with  a  design  to  assist  Augustus  in  the  task  of  social  reform  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  civil  wars.  Orelli  ascribes  the  date  to  A.u.c.  726,  726, 
Macleane  to  728.  It  is  more  purely  didactic  than  the  first  five  odes  of  this 
book — that  is  to  sajr,  it  has  less  of  the  genuine  Ijrrical  mode  of  treating 
moral  subjects.  If  in  that  respect  inferior  to  those  odes — as  regards  the 
higher  range  of  poetry  in  the  abstract — ^it  is  inferior  to  no  ode  in  elevation 
of  sentiment. 


♦  "Pestilentem  Africum,"  the  sirocco.— Orelli. 

t  The  flocks  and  herds  that  belonj^ed  to  the  College  of  Fontifib  were  fed 
on  Algidus  and  the  meadows  of  AIIm  Longa. 
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Though,  as  the  lord  of  treasures  which  outshine 

The  unrifled  wealth  of  Araby  and  Indus, 
The  piles  on  which  reposed  thy  palaces, 

Filled  up  both  oceans,  Tuscan  and  Apnlic ;  • 

Yet  if  dire  Fate  her  nails  of  adamant 

Into  thy  loftiest  wood-tree  once  hath  driven,t 

Thon  shalt  not  banish  terror  from  thy  soul, 
Nor  from  the  snares  of  death  thy  head  deliver. 

Happier  the  Scythians,  wont  o'er  townless  wilds 
To  shift  the  wains  that  are  their  nomad  dwellings ; 

Or  the  rude  Getsd  whose  nnmeted  soil 
Yields  its  free  sheaves  and  fruits  to  all  in  common ;  ^ 

There  each  man  toils  but  for  his  single  year — 
Rests,  and  another  takes  his  turn  of  labour ; 

There  ev'n  the  step-dame,  mild  and  harmless,  gives 
To  orphans  motherless  again  the  mother. 

No  dowered  she-despot  rules  her  lord,  nor  trusts 
The  wife's  protection  to  the  leman's  splendour.  § 

There,  is  the  dower  indeed  magnificent ! 
Ancestral  virtue,  chastity  unbroken, 

*  In  reference  to  the  custom  of  building  palaces  out  into  the  sea.  Munro 
adopts  the  reading  **  publicum  "  for  "  Apuhcum." 

t  "  Si  figit  adamantines 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Clavos." 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  obscurity  of  this  metaphor. 
I  have  adopted  Orelli's  interpretation,  which  he  considers  to  be  decidedly 
proved  the  right  one  by  an  Etruscan  painting — viz.,  that  while  the  rich  man 
IS  busied  in  casting  out  the  moles  and  raising  the  height  of  his  palace, 
Destiny  is  seen  driving  her  nails  into  the  top  of  the  building,  as  if  saying 
to  the  master,  " Hitherto,  but  no  farther;  the  fated  end  is  come  to  thyself." 
Macleane,  however,  prefers  the  interpretation  of  a  commentator  in  Cruquius, 
who  takes  "  vertici  bus  "  for  the  human  head,  the  most  fatal  place  for  a 
blow.  There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes;  but  I  confess  I  like  this  in- 
terpretation less  than  any.  Whatever  Fate  is  about  to  do  with  her  ada- 
mantine nails,  it  seems  necessary,  for  connection  with  the  preceding 
lines,  that  she  should  fix  her  mark  on  ihe  ambitious  piles  which  the  man 
is  building — ^not  on  himself.  And  if  she  has  driven  her  nails  into  his 
head,  she  might  spare  for  that  head  the  net  or  snare  to  which  the  poet  refers 
in  the  line  that  follows. 

J  The  habits  of  the  Suevi,  as  described  by  Ca)sar,  Bell.  Gall.  IV.  i.,  are 
here  imputed,  con-ectly  or  not,  to  the  Getae. 

§  "  Nee  nitido  fidit  adultero."  Macleane  follows  Orelli  in  considering 
that  this  means  that  she  does  not  trust  to  the  influence  of  the  adulterer  to 
protect  her  from  the  anger  of  the  husband. 


I 
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>  Shrinking  with  terror  from  all  love  save  onei 
I       Or  death  the  only  Beiitence  for  dishononr, 
I  Oh,  whosoe'er  would  banish  out  oE  Bome 

Intestino  rage  and  fratricidal  slaughter, 

If  ho  wonld  have  on  reverent  statnea  graved 
This  holy  title,  "  Father  of  hia  Country," 


And  earn  the  praise  of  after  time  !     Alas  ! 

Virtue  wo  hate  while  seen  alive ;  when  vanisl;?(l, 
We  seek  her — but  invidiously  ;  and  right 

The  virtue  dead  to  wrong  some  virtue  living.* 

But  what  avails  the  verbiage  of  complaint — 
To  rail  at  gnilt,  yet  pnnish  not  the  guilty  ? 

What  without  morals  profit  empty  laws  ? 

If  nor  that  zone,  which,  aa  his  o'\\'n  cncloguro, 

\'  The  Sun  belts  round  witii  fires — nor  that  whose  soil 

;,  the  hard  land  bordering  npon  Boreas — 
I  Scare  back  the  avarice  of  insatiate  trade, 
And  oceans  are  the  conquests  of  tho  sailor ; 

Pif  dread  to  encounter  the  supreme  reproach 

Of  poverty,  ordains  to  do  and  suffer 
.   All  thmga  for  profit,  and  desert  as  bare 

The  difficult  way  that  only  mounts  to  virtue  ? 

I  0  were  we  penitent,  indeed,  for  sins.t 

How  wo  shonli)  haste  to  cast  gems,  gauds,  gold,  useless 
[  Save  as  the  raw  material  of  all  ill. 

Amid  the  shouts  of  moltitades  applandicg, 

■  Theae  lini«  an,  perhaps  too  balilly,  poraphimed  from  tho  nrieinal  in 

Mder  to  brinp  ont  nioro  tlwirly  the  hitent  nitaning-,  anu^eslod  with  pretty 

F  iencml  aonuiEwenco  by  UiiPirr  ami  SiinBdon  ;  rir.  "  Ihu  vnrioui  tiinii  hiia 

L  a  ecrtaiu  pleniiure  in  legrettiiij;  tile  dead  bcoauae  he  cou  thua  wrong  or  insult 

r  .fliH  living. 

L       f  I  adopt  the  puni'Liintiiin  of  Dillenburgai,  Oi'elli,  nod  Miuiro — vis.,  that 
[■  the  full  Itop  ii  ul  "  boue  pumitet."-— 8eo  note  in  OrcUi  to  liuei  19,  50. 
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Into  the  vaults  of  Capitolian  Jove ; 

Or  that  safe  treasure-house — the  nearest  ocean ! 
To  weed  out  avarice  dig  down  to  the  root, 

And  minds  relaxed  rebrace  by  rougher  training. 

Look  at  yon  high-born  boy — he  cannot  ride  ! 

Horseback  too  rude  for  him — the  chase  too  dangerous  ! 
Skilful  and  brave — to  trundle  a  Greek  hoop ; 

And  break  the  laws  which  interdict  the  dice-box :  * 

While  his  mean  father  with  a  perjured  oath 

Swindles  alike  his  partner  and  his  hearth-guest, 

Spurred  by  one  passion — how  to  scrape  the  pelf — 
His  worthless  self  bequeaths  an  heir  as  worthless. 

The  immoderate  f  riches  grow,  forsooth,  and  grow, 
But  ne'er  in  growing  can  attain  completion  ; 

An  unknown  something,  ever  absent  still. 
Stints  into  want  the  unsufficing  fortune. 


ODE  XXV. 

HYMN  TO  BACCHUS. 


Of  this  ode  Orelli  Bays,  that  it  belongs  more  properly  than  any  other  ode 
of  Horace  to  the  dlthyrambic  genus,  any  closer  imitation  of  which  was 
denied  .to  the  language  and  taste  of  the  Romans,  as  savouring  of  affectation 
or  bombast.  Nowhere  in  Horace  is  there  more  of  the  true  lyrical  enthu- 
siasm :  the  picture  of  the  Bacchante,  astonished  by  the  landscape  stretched 
below  her,  is  singularly  beautiful.  Dillenburger  and  Orelli  conj^ture  the 
poem  to  have  been  written  a.u.o.  725-726 ;  Macleane  thinks  it  may  have 

*  *^  Greece  trocho."  This  hoop,  made  of  metaL  was  guided  by  a  rod  like 
our  hoops  nowadays.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  thoroughfares,  and 
by  youths  as  well  as  mere  children.  The  laws  against  gambling  were 
stringent,  and  in  Cicero's  time  it  was  an  offence  sufficiently  serious  for 
Cicero  to  ma^ke  it  a  grave  charge  against  M.  Antony  that  he  had  pardoned 
a  man  condemned  ifor  ^mbling,  as  he  was  himself  a  habitual  gambler. 
Juvenal  says  that  the  heir  still  in  Ms  infancy  (bullatus)  learnt  the  dice  from 
his  father. 

t  "  ImprobflB  divitiae."  "  Improba) "  has  not  here  the  sense  of  "  dis- 
honest "  or  "  iniquitous,*'  as  it  is  commonly  translated ;  it  means,  rather, 
"immoderate,"  "out  of  all  proportion."  Macleane  rightly  observes  that 
"  improbus  "  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  words  to  which  to  assign  its  proper 
meaning.  It  implies  excess,  and  that  excess  must  be  expressed  according 
to  the  subject  described. 
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been  on  the  announcement  of  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  A.u.c.  724.  It 
was  e\idently  wliile  some  new  triumph  of  Caesar's  was  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet  and  of  the  public. 

Whither,  full  of  thee,  0  Bacchus, 

Am  I  hurried  by  thy  rapture,  with  a  spirit  strange  pos- 
sessed ? 
Through  what  forests,  through  what  caverns  ? 

Underneath  what  haunted  grottoes  shall  my  voice  be 
heard  aloud, 

Pondering  words  to  lift  up  Caasar 

To  his  rank  *mid  starry  orders,  in  the  conncil-lialls  of 
Jove  P 
0  for  utterance  largely  sounding. 
Never  yet  through  mouth  of  poet  made  the  language  of 
the  world ! 

As  the  slumberless  Bacchante 

From  the    lonely  mountain-ridges,  stricken  still  with 
wonder,  sees 
Flash  the  waves  of  wintry  Hebrus, 

Sparkle  snows  in  Thracian  lowlands,  soar  barbarian 
Rhodope, 

Such  my  rapture,  wandering  guideless,* 
Now   where  river-margents   open,  now   where   forest- 
shadows  close. 
Lord  of  Naiads,  lord  of  Maenads, 

Who  with  hands  divinely  strengthened,  from  the  moun- 
tain heave  the  ash : 

Nothing  little,  nothing  lowly. 

Nothing  mortal,  will  I  utter !  Oh,  how  perilously  sweet 
'Tis  to  follow  thee,  Leneeus, 

Thee  the  god  who  wreathes  his  temples  with  the  vine- 
leaf  for  his  crown  ! 

♦  "  Ut  mihi  dcvio 
Rijms  ct  vacuum  nemus 
Mirari  libet." 

Some  of  the  MSS.  have  "  rupcs"  instead  of  "ripaa,"  and  that  reading  is 
adopted  by  Lambinus  and  Muretus.  Dillenburgor,  Orelli,  Macleane,  Munro, 
and  Yon ge  agree  in  preferring  "  ripas,"  as  hiiviug  the  authority  of  the  best 
USS.    Assuming  this  latter  reading  to  bo  right,  it  renders  more  appropriate 
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ODE   XXVI. 

VENUS. 

This  ode  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  written  when  Horace  had 
arrived  at  a  time  of  life  sufficiently  advanced  to  retire  from  the  service  of 
the  ladies,  and  Malherbe,  the  French  poet,  had  it  in  his  eye  when,  at  tiie  age 
of  fifty,  he  made  farewell  visits  to  the  fair  ones  he  had  courted  till  then,  and 
informed  them  that  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  armies  of  Cytherea. 
But  I  think  with  Macleane  that  the  ode  represents  nothing  more  than  a  suc- 
cessful gallant's  first  refusal ;  and  that  to  ap{)ly  it  to  Horace  himself,  or  to 
assume,  from  the  opening,  that  he  was  getting  into  years,  and  aTOut  to 
abandon  lyrical  poetry,  is  to  mistake  the  character  and  scope  of  the  ode. 

I  have  lived  till  of  late  well  approved  by  the  fair, 
And  have,  not  withont  glory,  made  war  in  their  cause  ; 
Now  the  wall  on  the  left  side  of  Venus  *  shall  guard 
My  arms,  and  the  lute  which  has  done  with  the  Bervice. 

Here,  here,  place  the  flambeaux  which  lit  the  night-march  ; 
Here,  the  bows  and  the  crowbars — dread  weapons  of  Biege,t 
Carrying  menace  of  doom  to  the  insolent  gates 
Which  refused  at  my  conquering  approach  to  sur- 
render. 

the  previous  description  of  the  Bacchante's  amaze  in  seeing  all  the  landscape 
expand  before  her.  The  poet  then  comes  on  the  river-bank  as  he  emer^s 
from  the  forest,  the  countrjr  thus  opening  upon  him,  and  again  closed  in. 
So  in  Schiller's  "  Der  Spaziergang  the  poet  plunges  into  the  wood,  and 
following  a  winding  path,  suddenly  the  veil  is  rent.  The  passage  is  well 
translated  by  a  lamented  friend.  Dr.  Whewell : — 

"  Lost  is  the  landscape  at  once  in  the  dark  wood's  secret  recesses, 
Where  a  mysterious  path  leads  up  the  winding  ascent; 

Suddenly  rent  is  the  veil ;  all  startled.  I  view  with  amazement,        • 
Through  the  wood's  opening  glade,  blazing  in  splendour  the  day." 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Horace  had^  in  his  mind  an  actual  scene,  as 
Schiller  had  in  the  Walk — that  it  was  in  some  ramble  amidst  rocks,  woods, 
and  water,  that  the  idea  of  this  dithyramb  oecuiTed  to  him.  We  have  his 
own  authority  for  believing  that,  like  most  otherpoets,  he  composed  a  good 
deal  in  his  rural  walks, — "  circa  nemus  uvidique  Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvus 
Carmina  fingo." 

♦  In  the  temple  of  Venus,  on  the  left  wall,  as  being  most  propitious. — 
Macleane.  The  left  side,  as  the  heart  side,  is  now,  in  many  superstitious 
practices  derived  from  the  ancients,  considered  the  best  for  divinations  con- 
nected with  the  affections.  In  chiromancy,  the  left  hand  is  examined  in 
preference  to  the  right,  not  only  for  the  line  of  life,  but  for  the  lines  sup- 
posed to  prognosticate  in  afftiirs  of  the  heart. 

•f  The  torches  to  light  the  gallant  to  the  house  he  went  to  attack,  and 
the  crowbar  to  burst  open  her  door,  are  intelligible  enough.     What  is 
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Be^l  godtlesa  who  reignest  o'er  Cypraa  the  bleat, 
And  o'er  Jlemphifi,  niichilled  by  the  enow-flakes  of  Thiace, 
Lift  on  high  o'er  that  arrogant  Chloij  thy  Bcourge, 

Aad   hy   ono  touch — but   one — fright   her  into  sub- 


Itite  ■ 
ntim 


ODE    XXVIT. 

■to  GALATEA   UXDBBTAKINO  A  JODaNET. 

Wa  Vnav  nothinfi:  more  of  Oalatea  Uum  the  ode  bills  us,  fay  which  iho 
MpeMB  to  httvo  been  ii  ttiniil  of  Homcw'*  moditating  a  journey  to  Grewe. 

italoguo  of  Horace's 
net;  wDcreaB  tho  poem,  in  tba  digrcBriie  introduutian  of  the  glonouB 
■iich  awaited  Europa,  might  much  more  plBUiibly  be  fluppoaed  to 
its  tiist  tome  Idtbi  or  Epoiuw  of  voiy  high  degreo  hub  regened  fur 
!B  atfaprjournoy'send.    The  benulif ui  piclurD  of  Enropa's  flight  and 

JB  is  among  the  instances  of  Horaco'a   oiquisitc  adaplation  of  tho 

dnunatio  eleioeat  to  Ipica!  purpnacs. 

Let  the  ill  omen  of  the  Bhrilhng  Bcreech-owl,* 
Or  pregnant  bitch,  or  vixen  newly  Uttered, 
Or  tawny  sho-wolf  aknlked  down  from  Lannviam  f 
Convoy  the  wicked ; 

Let  the  snake  break  %  off  their  intondod  journey, 
If  their  niiga  start,  when  arrow-like  he  glances 
Slant  on  tho  road — I,  where  I  love,  a  cautions 
Provident  Augur, 

meant  by  "sreus,"  "  the  bows,"  is  by  na  means  so  olear.  The  weapon 
may  be  metely  Bymbolical  (Cupid'i  bow  and  bitowb),  or  it  may  hara 
faerai  the  erbnliat  or  cross-bow,  and  used  to  frightun  the  porter. — Sue 
(IrfiUi'i  note. 

"  FaiTtB  reoinenUs."    Hacleano  observes  that  it  is  not  del(>nuiiicd  what 
I  venture 

_ ..       ._ _._!  is  8tiU,in 

E' Jtalf  OS  elsewhece,  deemed  a  bird  of  bad  omen.  Orelli  Ireats  of  the  subject 
■  &  an  Blabonile  note,  which,  haweTer,  deciiies  nothing.  Coago  aaya,  "  I 
ptelieve  it  is  the  owl.''— See  bis  note, 

f  "BaYadocuRenslupaLanuiino."  The  wolf  nins  down  Crom  the  wooded 

Us  tonnd  LanuTJom,  bocause  that  town  was  near  the  Appin  Via,  leading 

FtD  Brandasium,  where  Qalatca  would  embark.— Haclbine.  UhIili.i.  "Ban 

[  lupa."    What  eiaet  colour  "rava"  mcani  i*  only  so  far  iloar  that  Horane 

apiilivs  it  botlt  (o  a  lion  and  n  wulf.     Orelli  anyi  tho  word  ia  properly 

Bpiilied  to  Iho  colour  of  the  cyc^  iind  Ls  bi'lwwn  blank  and  tawny,  as  in 

uuuif  aniuials- 

i  ''Bumpal."  Ifullawall  the  best  recent  editors,  Euglifh  und  Gorman,  wiUi 
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Ere  the  weird  crow,  reseeking  siagnant  marsbes, 
Predict  the  rain-storm,  will  invoke  the  raven 
From  the  bright  East,  and  bid  the  priesUier  prophet 
Promise  thee  sunshine.* 

Go  where  thou  mayst,  be  happy ;  and  remember 
Me,  Ghilatea  !     May  no  chough's  swart  shadow 
Darken  thy  path — and  not  one  green  woodpecker 
Dare  to  tap  leftward.f 

But  see  with  what  fierce  tempest — prone  Orion 
Rushes  on  baleful !     I  have  known  the  breakers 
In  Hadria's  gulf ;  and  with  what  fawning  smoothness 
Sins  the  pale  west  wind. 

To  feel  the  blinding  shock  of  rising  Auster, 
The  howl  of  dark  seas  lashing  shores  that  tremble — 
This  we  wish  only  to  the  wives  and  children 
Of  our  worst  foemen. 

Europa,  thus  to  the  fair  bull  deceiving 
Trusted  her  snowy  form ;  thus,  ensnared  in 
The  widths  of  ocean,  eyeing  its  dread  monsters. 
Paled  from  her  courage  : 

She  but  of  late  in  meads  the  wild-flowers  culling 
Weaver  of  garlands  votive  to  the  wood-nymphs, 
Now  beheld  only  through  night's  darkling  glimmer 
Stars  and  wide  waters. 

Once  reaching  Crete,  Isle  of  the  Hundred  Cities, 
"  Father,"  she  cried,  o'ercome  with  shame  and  sorrow, 
"  A  daughter's  name,  alas,  a  daughter's  duty 
I  have  abandoned  I 

the  single  exception  of  Munro,  in  reading  "rumpat"  and  line  15,  "  vetet." 
Munro  prints  "  rumpit " — "  vetet "  showing  good  reason  for  Ids  preference. 
Introduction,  p.  xxxi. 

*  The  crow  flying  back  to  his  pool  or  marsh  indicated  bad  weather.  The 
raven  croaking  from  the  east  was  an  omen  of  good  weather,  therefore  the 
poet  summons  the  raven  in  time  to  forestall  the  crow.  He  calls  the  raven 
"  o<«W;n  corvum."  The  epithet  is  teclinically  augural.  ^^  Oscinea  aves" 
v^ere  birds  which  the  augurs  consulted  for  their  note,  as  they  consulted  the 
birds  called  "  prsepetes  "  for  their  flight. 

f  "  Picus,"  a  woodpecker  or  heighhould.— QjiELLi.  "  The  green  wood- 
pecker."^—Yonqe. 
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"What  have  I  done?  what  left  p*    The  orimes  of  virgina 
A  single  death  does  not  saftlce  to  pnniah. 
Am  I  awake  ?  have  I  in  trntb  com.niitt«d 
Sin,  and  bo  vilely  ? 

"  Or  am  I  guiltless — dnped  by  a  vaia  phantom 
Leading  a  dream  out  of  the  ivory  porta!  ? 
Wise  choice,  indeed, — here,  lost  in  desert  waters, 
There,  culling  blossoms ! 

"  0  that  the  hnll  were  to  aiy  wrath  delivered  ! 

0  for  a  sword  to  hack  his  horas,  and  mangle 

The  monster  now  so  hated,  though  bo  lately^ — 

Woe  is  rao ! — worshipped. 

"  Shaol&lesB,  my  honsehold  gods  I  haTe  forsaken, 
Shameless,  I  loiter  on  the  r^td  to  Orcns  ! 
Woald  to  the  goda  that  I  were  in  the  deaert 
Strayed  among  lions ! 

"  While  in  these  cheeks  the  bloom  he  yet  unwithered, 
And  all  the  sap  of  the  luxuriant  life-blood 
Make  their  prey  tempting,  may  this  fatal  beanty 
Feast  the  fierce  tigers. 

"  I  hear  my  absent  father,  '  Vile  Eniopa, 
Why  pause  to  die  ?     More  ways  than  one,  0  coward  1 
Here,  at  this  elm.tree,  strangled  by  thy  gii-dle. 
Bole  friend  not  quitted  ; 

"  *  Or  there,  down  yonder  precipice,  plunge  headlong 
Whirled  by  the  storm-blast  to  thy  grave  ia  ocean ; 
Unless,  0  royal-born,  it  please  thee  better, 
Sold  into  bondage, 

"  '  To  card  tho  wool  of  some  barbarian  mistress. 
And  shore  with  her  tho  base  love  of  a  savage.'  " 
While  thus  she  raved  despairing,  Venus  softly 
Neared  her,  arch-amiliug, 

•  "Undo  quo  vani."  "'Unilo'  inipiifis 
that  ahu  hitd  for^ttcn  from  whoitiw  dio  h 
IheTBmndu."-    " 
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With  tlie  boy-arclier — ^but  his  bow  was  loosened ; 
And  sating  nrst  her  mirth,  thus  spoke  the  goddess  : 
**  Thou  wilt  not  scold  when  this  loathed  ball  retorning, 
Yields  to  thy  mercy, 

*'  Know  thyself  bride  of  Jove  the  all-snbdaing. 
Hnsh  sobs  ;  learn  well  to  bear  thy  glorious  f  ortane ; 
Thoa  on  one  section  of  the  globe  *  bestowest 
Name  everlasting." 


ODE  xxvni. 

ON  THE  FEAST-DAY  OF  NEPTUNE. 

It  is  but  a  waste  of  ingenious  trifling  to  conjecture  who  or  what  Lvde  was, 
or,  indeed,  if  any  Lyde  whatever  existed  elsewhere  than  in  the  poetrs  fancy. 
The  poem  is  very  hvely  and  graceful,  and  evidently  intended  for  general 
popularity  as  a  song,  without  any  personal  application  to  the  writer. 

What,  on  the  feast-day  of  Neptune, 

Can  I  do  better  ?     Up,  Lyde !     Out  from  its  hiding, 
place,  quick, 
Drag  forth  the  Caecuban  hoarded ; 

Make  an  attack  upon  Wisdom !     On  to  the  siege  of  her 
fort! 

See  how  the  noon  is  declining, 

Tet,  as  if  day  were  at  stand-still,  laggard,  thou  leav'st  in 
the  store 
The  cask  which  has  lazily  slumbered 

Since  Bibulus  acted  as  consul ;  now  is  its  time  to  awake. 

Sing  we,  by  turns,  of  King  Neptune, 

And  the  green  locks  of  the  Nereids ;  then  to  thy  bow- 
shapen  lyre 
Cliant  us  a  hymn  to  Latona, 

And  to  the  swift-footed  Dian,  and  to  her  arrows  of  light ; 

*  "  Sectus  orbiB "   literally  means  "  half  the  world,"  as  the  ancients 
divided  ou;  planet  only  into  the  two  great  divisions,  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Then,  aa  tlie  crown  of  thy  verses, 

Cbant  to  the  goddess  who  visibs,  borne  on  her  car  by  tbo 

Gjclades,  OnidoB,  and  Paphos  ; 

Night,  too,  shall  have  her  deserts,  and  lullabies  rook  her 
to  sleep.* 


INVITATION  TO 


Ifo  ode  of  Horaoe  ipeciall;  addreesed  la  Mufchdb  eioMds  thii  in  di^it}' 
of  untimeiit  and  sUBtuiucd  buauty  of  treatment.  Haraca's  iIcBcriptioni  a[ 
■uiniaGt  aa  always  channing,  nnd  though  he  rnjecta  the  proiaio  minuteness 
by  which  modern  poeta,  when  deauribin^  eilenial  nature,  make  aniiiTer' — 


IB  tedioual^  carenU  as  if  they  Mere  catalaguiDg  artiolea  for 
...  ...  -  -.nda  in  bringing  n  comptau  piolure  before  the  eye,  and 

OS  the  subject  of  Btill  life  by  the  Eraca  of  the  figures  ho  plaocB.  whether 


in  the  fore  or  tbi^  back  ground.  But  he  huaeldom  auipassodtho  beaittUtil 
image  of  summer  in  ili  sultry  glow  and  in  its  languid  repoaa  wMob  adonia 
thia  ode,  in  contrast  with  the  stateBman^  intent  on  public  cares,  and  gazing 
on  Home  and  the  hilla  beyond  from  his  lofly  tower.  It  is  vinnoressaty  to 
point  out  the  noblenots  of  the  comporisoa  between  the  course  of  the  nrer 
and  the  mutability  of  human  alEuia,  or  tho  simple  grandeur  of  the  lines  on 
Fortune  so  finely,  thou^i  so  loosely,  paraplimsed  by  Drydea;  and  an 
appUcahle  to  public  men  Uiat  it  has  furnished  with  iUuetratiooa  appn^iiate 
to  thamielTes  some  of  tho  greatest  of  English  statiiBmen, 

Long  aince,  Miecenas  sprung  from  Tuscan  kings, 
A  vintage  mellowing  in  its  virgin  cask, 
Balms  to  anoint  tho  hair. 

And  roses  meet  for  wreaths  on  hononrcd  brows, 

Wait  at  my  home  for  thee.     Snatch  leisure  brief, 
And  turn  tby  gaze  from  Tibnr's  waterfalls  f 
The  slopes  of  ..Esiila,! 
And  parricidal  Telegon's  bine  hills; 


ia  the  meaning  of  the  woril  bi 

t  "I4e semper  udum  Tibur."  I  tnl^rpret  "udum"  as  teterting  to  tlu 
caMades  of  Anio ;  it  may  mean  the  riUs  mcandcrlDg  through  the  orcbanls  of 
■fibur. 

I  Uunro  has  .£fuln.    "  Tho  /  ia  found  In  some  of  tho  best  MBS.  of 

Horace,  in  the  beat  of  the  scholiasls,  as  well  as  of  Lir" ■--—   '- 

Uuebncr  in  the  Ucim'n,  i.  p.  426,  who  completes  (he  proc 
intcriptiona,  one  of  them  Greek,  in  which  the  gentile  ni 
AefiUailDl,  Alipoukarit,  oeeur."— Munro'a  Eoraoe,  Introd.  x 
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Desert  fastidious  wealth,  and  that  proud  pile 
Soaring  aloft,  the  neighbour  of  the  donds ;  * 
Cease  to  admire  the  smoke. 
The  riches,  and  the  roar  of  prosperous  Borne, 

Sweet  to  the  wealthy  the  relief  of  change ; 
Nor  needs  it  tapestried  woof  nor  Tjrian  pall 
For  simple  feast,  whose  mirth 
In  hnmble  roofs  nnknits  the  brows  of  Care. 

Now,  hidden  long,  Andromeda's  bright  sire 
Glares  forth  revealed :  now  rages  Proojon, 
And  the  mad  Lion-star,t 
As  Sol  brings  back  the  sultry  days  of  drought. 

Now  doth  the  shepherd,  with  his  languid  flock, 
Seek  streams  and  shades,  and  thickets  dense,  the  lair 
Of  the  rough  Forest-Qod ; 
And  silent  margins  miss  the  wandering  winds. 

All  rest  save  thou,  intent  on  cares  of  state 
And  fears  lest  aught  against  thy  Eome  be  planned 
In  farthest  east,  or  realm 
Of  Persian  Cyrus,  or  by  factious  Don. 

The  issues  of  the  Future  a  wise  God 
Veils  in  the  dark  impenetrable  Night, 
And  smiles  if  mortals  stretch 

Care  beyond  bounds  to  mortal  minds  assigned. 

That  which  is  present  heed,  and  justly  weigh ; 
All  else  flows  onward  as  the  river  runs — 
Now,  in  mid- channel  calm,  j: 

Peacefully  gliding  to  Etruscan  seas ; 

♦  The  loftv  tower  or  belvidere  of  the  palace  built  by  Mflecenas  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  whence  Nero  looked  down  on  the  conflagrfition  of  Borne. 

t  This  fixes  the  season  to  the  beginning  of  July,  when  Cepheus,  a  northern 
star  below  Ursa  Minor,  rises.  Cepheus  was  mythically  King  of  Ethiopia, 
and  father  of  Andromeda.  Procyon  rises  about  the  same  time,  and  is 
followed,  eleven  days  afterwards,  by  Sirius.  Leo  completes  the  picture  of 
summer  heat. 

X  Orelli  has  "  aequore  "—most  of  the  MSS.  "  alveo,'*— which  last  reading 
18  adopted  by  Blttei^,  Yonge,  and  Munro. 
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Now,  wlieu  wild  torreuts  cbafe  its  qniet  streams, 
Rollinj^,  along  with  its  resiableSB  rush, 
Loosed  crags,  uprooted  trees, 
And    herds  and    Hocks,   and    the    lost    homes    of 


While  neighbonring  foreBta,and  far  monntain-pcaltB 
Mingle  their  roar.     Happy  •  iadeed  is  he, 
Lord  of  himsoU,  to  whom 

'Tia    ^ven    to    say,    as   each   day    ends,  "I   liave 

To-morrow  let  the  Sire  inveai  the  heaven 
With  darkest  clond  or  pnrest  ray  serene. 
He  mars  not  what  has  been, 

Kor  from  Time's  sum  blots  out  one  fleeted  hjui'. 

Fortmie,  exulting  in  her  cruel  task — 
Consistent  in  her  inconsistent  sport — 
Shifts  favours  to  and  fro, 

!Now  to  myself,  now  to  another  kind. 

I  praise  her  seated  by  me  ;  +  if  she  shake 
Her  parting  winga  I  give  back  what  she  gave, 
And,  in  my  virtue  wrapped, 

Make  honest  Poverty  my  dowerless  bride. 

'Tis  not  for  me,  when  groans  the  mast  beneath 
Fierce  Africus,  to  gasp  ont  piteous  prayers, 
And  bargain  with  the  gods, 

Lest  gainful  baJes  from  Cyprus  or  from  Tyre 

•  "  Cui  licet  in  Hem 
EiiiBM  Viii." 
Bee  Oralli's  note  Bgumt  the  usunl  inteiprclatioD  of  tMs  psuage.  The 
meaning  iv— "  Happ;  the  nun  vha  at  the  end  of  ench  inj  con  «aj, '  I  hnTo 
lived.'  Ktter  connocto  "viii"  with  all  tbs  Uaei  that  follow  to  tke  end 
of  the  o]fl— o  eonslniction  »rhi(ih|  I  luipect,  few  critici  will  bo  inclined  lo 
favour.    MunrD  atopi  the  conneebon  al  "  veiit," 

t  "Laudo  maaenleni."  Oretti  bbvi  that  there  ii  o:t(iutt  a  nit  wL.  — 
the  time  of  Conunodua,  innaibed  "  Fortunai  Manenti,"  in  which  a  woman 
it  represented  imli4  holding  a  harae  bt  tbe  halter  with  her  right  hand — 
in  the  left  a  cornucopia.    I  have  availed  myself  of  this  image  in  tnuuUtins 
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Add  to  the  treasures  of  the  greedy  deep  ; 
Then  from  the  wreck  my  slender  boat  *  the  gale 
And  the  Twin-star  shall  speed, 

Safe  with  one  rower  through  ^gsaan  storms. 


ODE  XXX. 

PBEDICnOK  OJi  HIS   OWN  FUTURE   FAME. 

This  ode  appears  clearly  intended  to  be  the  completing  poem  of  some 
considerable  collection  of  lyrical  pieces,  forming:  in  themselves  an  integral 
representation  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  poet  in  character  and  in  genius, 
thus  becoming  his  memorial  or  **  monumentiim."  It  is  therefore  generally 
regarded  as  the  epilogue,  not  to  the  Third  Book  only,  but  to  all  the  first 
three  books,  after  the  publication  of  which,  Horace  made  a  considerable 
nause  before  he  published  the  Fourth.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  tone 
between  this  ana  Ode  xx.  Book  II.,  addressed  to  Mecenas.  That  ode,  half 
sportiye,  half  earnest,  seems  written  in  the  effervescence  of  animal  spirits, 
and  mignt  have  been  called  forth  in  any  moment  of  brilliant  success.  But 
this  is  written  in  dignified  and  serious  confidence  in  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  poet's  fame.  It  is  unnecessary  to  defend  Horace  here  from  the 
charge  of  vainglory,  to  which  a  modem  poet,  arrogating  to  himself  the 
immortality  of  mme,  would  be  exposed.  The  manners  of  an  age  decide  the 
taste  of  an  age.  The  heathen  poets  spoke  of  the  immortality  of  their  verses 
with  as  little  scruple  as  Christian  poets  speak  of  the  immortality  of  their 
souls.  Not  to  mention  the  Greek  poets,  Dillenburger  gives  a  tolerably  long 
list  of  passages  from  the  Latin — ^Ennius,  Virgil,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Martial — 
who  spoke  of  their  conq^uest  over  time  with  no  less  confidence  than  Horace 
here  aoes.  The  metre  in  the  original  is  the  same  as  that  of  Ode  i.  Book  I., 
which  perhaps  sti-engthens  the  supposition  that  the  poem  is  designed  to 
complete  a  collection  which  that  ode  commenced. 

I  have  built  a  monument  than  bronze  more  lasting, 

Soaring  more  high  than  regal  pyramids, 
Which  nor  the  stealthy  gnawing  of  the  rain-drop, 

Nor  the  vain  rush  of  Boreas  shall  destroy  ; 
Nor  shall  it  pass  away  with  the  unnumbered 

Series  of  ages  and  the  flight  of  time. 
I  shall  not  wholly  die !     From  Libitina  f 

A  part,  yea,  much,  of  mine  own  self  escapes. 
Renewing  bloom  from  praise  in  after  ages. 

My  growth  through  time  shall  be  to  fresher  youth, 
Long  as  the  High  Priest,  with  the  Silent  Virgin, 

Ascends  the  sacred  Capitol  of  Borne.;]: 

♦  <*Biremi»  scaphce/'  a  two-oared  boat,  rowed  by  a  single  rower. 
^f  Venus  Lilutina,  tne  Funereal  Venus — Death. 
X  Viz.,  "  while  the  Pontil'cx  Maximus  shall,  on  the  ides  of  oVv^r}'  month, 


TEE  SECULAR  HYMN, 

From  mean  estate  eEaltcd  into  greatness — 

Where  brawls  *  lond  AnfiduB  with  violent  wave, 
And  aridt  reigned  o'er  rustic  subjects,  Daunna — 
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Shall  have  my  record  as  the  first  who  wedded 
To  Bonuin  melodies  ^olian  song. 

Take  airs  of  atate — the  right  is  earned — and  cro 
Willing  Melpomene,  with  Delpbic  bay. 


TEE  SBCmiAR  HYMN. 

Belljious  gunes,  <xilled  Ludi  TBrentim,  Terantlni.  or  Taurii,  had  beea 
held  ID  Home  from  un  esrlf  period  of  the  Republic.  Their  origm  is 
vuriouBty  ttitted,  tiiough  the  most  pmbablo  mythical  accnunts  agree  that 
thoj  w-re  instituted  and  devoted  to  IHb  and  Proserpina  in  conseqnenM  of  n 
feavfid  plugue— whether  by  one  Vnleriua  in  griititude  foi  the  recovery  o(  his 
three  cbildrGn,  or  in  the  reign  oT  Tarquiniiu  Superbua,  in  order  to  propitiate 
those  fonuidahle  deitiee.  In  the  latter  can  the  plague  hud  UTecteJ  pregnuit 
vomen,  ntid  their  childion  died  in  the  womb:  and  sterile  cows  fTauren) 
being  naorifleed,  the  ganiea  were  called  Ludi  Taurii.  By  thsae  aucuunta  it 
wonld  seem  that  the  game>  were  ironiiected  with  the  bealtli  uf  oSBpting,  and 
by  all  aoouunta  that  they  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Dia  and  I>raacr[nna. 
To  thoio  eminent  scholars  'who  hold  to  the  Etiurian  origin  of  the  TarquiiiB, 
"  tie  Tarenli  and  Taurii  are  but  aa  different  forma  of  the  uune  word,  and 
of  the  same  root  as  Tarauiniua"  (Smith's  Diet.,  art.  "Ludi  Sa^iularei"). 
If  10,  the  deities  honoured  were  doubtleaa  Etrurian— not  Greek  nor  Boduq — 
though  the  RomariB  aubaequently  identified  them  with  divinities  &miliar  (a 
their  own  vorahip 

Be  that  aa  it  may,  during  the  Republic  these  gamea  appear  to  have  been 
only  celebrated  three  times,  at  irregular  intervals  in  uo  wuy  connected  willi 
lixed  periods  or  cycles  (ssenla). 

WhenAugUEtus  had  completed  (i.U.C.  737)  the  aecond  lustre,  dt  the  ten 
years  for  which  the  imperial  power  waa  first  confided  t«  him,  it  was  very 
natural  that  he  should  wish  for  the  solemnity  ef  an  exlracrdinary  festival 
at  once  popular  and  religious :  and  probably  also  the  desire  of  ostobhshing 
a  dynu^  would  give  rise  to  tike  idea  of  rendering  this  salemnlt_y  regular, 
but  at  &^diBtant  datea ',  thus  associating  indirectly  the  duration  of  the 

go  up  to  the  Capitol  tc  oObr  Sacrifices  to  Vestu,  her  virgins  walking 
solemnly  in  the  prooesaion,  aa  they  did,  while  the  bova  sang  hymns  in 
honour  of  (ho  goddess.  With  u  Roman  this  was  equivalent  to  saying  '  for 
ever.' " — MacleANE, 

■  "  Hautua  Virgilio  gaudet,  Verotia  Catnllu, 
Pelignai  dicar  gloria  gentis  ego," 

— OriD,  Amores,  ill.  la,  17. 
1"  "  Pauper  aquiu  Dnmiua,"  "  Dauuus  scant  of  water."    The  epithet  iit 
thus,  by  poetic  neencc,  applied  to  the  legendary  king,  which,  in  plam  prosi'. 
belongs  te  the  country  he  ruled,  t.  e.,  Uie  southern  part  Dt  Apulia,  a 
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Empire  with  the  welfare  and  existence  of  Home.  The  custodieis  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  who  had  been  increased  from  two  to  ten,  and  subsequently, 
probably  by  Sulla,  to  fifteen  (quindecimyiri),  were  ordered  to  consult  those 
oracles,  ana  they  reported  that  the  time  was  come  to  reyiye  the  old  Tarentine 
games.  They  introduced^  howeyer,  certain  innoyations,  such  as  the  cyclical 
or  secular  period,  for  their  celebration  (pretending  that  such  periods  had 
been  alwajv  obseryed,  or  at  least  enjoined),  and  the  substitution  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  for  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  latter  ohang^e  seems  natural  enough. 
Diana  had  among  her  attributes  those  of  Proserpina,  and  Apollo  was  me 
deity  whom  Augustus  especiall^r  honoured  as  his  patron  god.  Dis  and 
Proserpina  were  no  longer  in  fashion,  and  were  probably  neyer  yenr  popular 
with  the  genuine  Bomans ;  while,  as  the  festival  was  not  designed,  like  the 
old  Tarentine  games,  for  the  ayerting  of  some  national  calamity  or  mortal 
disease,  but  ra&er  to  attest  the  blessings  enjoyed  under  the  Empire,  and 
implore  their  continuance,  the  direct  invocation  of  the  infernal  oiyinities 
would  haye  been  very  inappropriate ;  and,  indeed,  their  powers  as  ayerters 
of  eyil  had  become  transferred  to  Apollo  and  Diana  (as  the  sun  uid  moon), 
who  were  also  the  bestowers  of  good.  Sacrifices  were,  however,  ofiered  to 
Dis  and  Proserpina  on  tiie  first  day  of  the  ceremony  amon^  other  godSj  in 
the  list  of  whom  they  are  placed  laist.  Still  it  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
Hjrmn  that  much  oi  the  original  character  of  tne  Tarentine  or  Taurian 
^mes  was  retained,  however  modified  to  suit  altered  circumstances.  Diana 
18  especially  implored  to  protect  mothers  and  mature  their  ofispring. 
Augustus  approaches  the  altar  with  white  steers  for  sacrifice,  as  cows  had 
been  sacrificed  to  Dis  in  the  Taurian  games  (though,  as  black  animals  had 
been  ofiered  to  the  infernal  deities  in  time  of  calamit^^,  the  white  colour  of 
the  steers  was  significant  of  the  change  to  celestial  divinities  and  the  felicity 
of  the  period"),  and  the  games  commenced  in  the  Tarentum^*.  e.,  the  same 
ground  that  nad  been  consecrated  to  the  Tarentine  games.  The  nature  and 
order  of  the  ceremonies,  which  lasted  three  days  and  three  nights^  was 
entrusted  to  Ateius  Capito,  a  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary,  and  Korace 
was  requested  to  compose  the  principal  hymn  on  the  occasion.  The  games 
were  held  in  the  summer  of  the  year  b.c.  17.  They  were  repeated  four 
times  during  the  Empire,  but  not  at  the  periods  enjoined  by  the  Quin- 
decimyiri under  Augustus,  viz.,  in  cycles  of  110  years.  The  second  took 
place,  A.D.  47,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius;  the  third,  a.d.  88.  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian ;  and  the  fomth  in  the  reign  of  Philippus,  a.d.  248.  For  further 
particulars  of  the  ceremony  the  general  reader  is  referred  to  Smith's  Diet., 
art.  **  Ludi  Ssculares ; "  and  for  the  mystical  belief  that  the  world  was 
moying  in  a  cycle,  the  completion  of  which  constituted  the  Magnus  Annus, 
when  all  the  heavenly  bodies  returned  to  their  original  relative  places,  see 
OreUi  and  Macleane's  introduction  to  the  Secular  Hymn.  As  the  length  of 
the  ten  ssecula  which  constituted  the  great  Platonic  year  of  the  umyerse 
was  not  defined,  but  declared  from  time  to  time  by  prodigies  from  heayen,  so 
this  belief  may  account  for  the  irregular  periods  in  which  the  Secular 
Eestiyal  was  held  during  the  Empire. 

When  Horace  boasts  (lib.  III.  Garm.  xxz.)  that  he  shall  be  spoken  of  as 
the  first  who  adapted  ^olian  song  to  Italian  measures,  he  must  mean  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  introduction  of  Greek  lyrical  metres  into  the 
Italian  language.  In  this  task  Catullus  had  preceded  him.  He  nowhere 
mentions  Catullus ;  and  though  that  oihission  has  been  ascribed  to  jealousy, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  so  envious  a  defect  in  Horace's  general  character. 
He  bestows  layish  praise  on  the  eminent  poets  of  his  own  time ;  and  a 
jealous  poet  is  more  apt  to  be  jealous  of  living  contemporaries  than  of  defunct 
predecessors.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  if  Horace  confines  his  boast  to 
the  mere  introduction  of  Lesbian  metres,  the  Sapphics  of  Catullus  must 
haye  been  sufficiently  fresh  in  popular  recollection  to  affbrd  his  enemies  one 
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of  those  oppnrtiinitira  for  i^onfuting  a  boast  and  hrniln;  it  inlo  ridicule 
whioh  are  not  Tohintarilj  courted  by  a  mnn  of  such  good  wnso  and  of  lucli 
hnowkdge  of  tho  world  as  Hornce  is  allowed  to  bare  bEcn.  And  it  u  not  to 
the  Alcaic  metre,  but  nic1usi«cly  la  (lie  SappLiu,  m  coiiucBled  nitii  Lii 
name,  tbutbe  refers.  Lib.  IV.  Cnrm.  vi. 

"  Ego  dls  amicum, 
SecuIo  feetas  rcferenle  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 
VatJB  Horati." 
Horaoe'g  boast,  then,  ie  onlj  tn  be  jueliEed  br  the  EuppoeitioD  that  although 
Catullua  had  pioceded  liim  in  the  adoption  oi  the  Sapphic  metre,  he  had  not 
adajited  it  to  song — had  not  iDcorpDcated  it  in  tlie  popular  form  of  Ifiical 
muaic— and  Horace  bad  done  ho,  and  been  the  Grst  1o  do  it. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  Horaco's  vaunted  oiiginaUt^  conaitod  in 
being  lie  flrat  bv  whom  the  borrowed  metre*  were  set  to  Italuin  musie— Iha 
first  by  whom,  through  aria  not  before  divulged,  the  words  were  to  be  united 
with  musical  strings  ("  Hon  ante  volgntns  per  sites  Verba  loquor  lociand* 
chordis  " — Lib.  IV.  Corm.  ii.),  and  thus  popularised  in  banquet-halls  and 
temples  as  national  songs  (Lib.  III.  Cnrm.  ii,).  It  seems  tame  that  in  this 
•Euae  he  Bays)  he  is  pointed  out  aa  "Homanie  flrticen  Ijno"  (Lib.  IV.  Carm.  iii.), 
"  fidicen  "  being  a  word  eapcciall;  applicable  to  a  muucian,  and  only  meta- 
phorically to  a  poet. 

That  BBTeral  of  the  odes  were  not  adapted  to  singing  does  not  invalidate 
this  suppositian.  Buch  will  ba  the  case  with  every  copious  lyrical  poet,  who 
may,  novertbelem,  like  Moore,  have  achieved  bis  main  populari^  through 
the  adaptation  of  his  verse  to  musical  accompaniment  and  national  airs. 

"Whether  the  muaic  to  which  the  measotea  employed  by  Horace  were  set 
Taa  composed  by  hiumelf  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  by  others,  is  a  question  on 
whioh  there  are  no  data  for  legitimate  conjeoture.  If  by  himself  one  might 
suppose  that  some  record  of  the  ^t  would  ba  preserved  by  Suetonius  or  the 
Bchaliastfl.  On  the  other  hand,  if  composed  by  another,  it  seems  strange 
that  a  poet  of  character  so  grateful  as  Uoraee's  should  have  refrained  from 
all  mention  of  one  to  whom  ho  was  under  no  mean  obligations  for  the 
popularitj  Ms  verses  had  acquired,  and  with  whom  be  must  hare  been 
necessarily  bronght  into  frequent  and  familiar  intercourao.  It  may,  how- 
ever, bo  said,  as  sufficient  luoaon  for  such  silcnco  in  citJicr  cose,  that  n 
Roman  of  Horace's  day  would  not  have  held  the  art  of  a  musical  composer 

'llm  writers  who  have  sought  io  elucidate  the  obscure  subject  of  ancient 
music  oonaider  it  probable  that  nothing  like  the  modem  svstem  of  musical 
rhythm  existed  among  the  oncieuts,  and  that,  ainee  thers  is  no  mention  of 
tiBlaH/M  distinct  from  the  metre  of  tlui  song,  the  time  was  marked  b^  that 

otiluiicj"  Hawkins's  "  Hist,  of  Music  I "  Smith's  Diet.,  art.  "Musica"). 
By  thia  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  whether  Horace's  task  in  timing 
(he  muuc  to  his  own  rhythms  would  not  have  been  comparutively  easy ; 
and  whether,  if  it  were  thus  eiasy,  it  wonld  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
commemoration  by  his  oontcmporaries,  or  been  proocrred  in  such  brief  records 
of  hi^  life  as  were  consulted  by  Suetonius,  or  known  to  Qm  scholiasts. 

At  (I  1  events,  Horaoe  appears,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Secular  Hymn,  to 
have  BUycrintendedthBiehearsol  of  the  recitative  OS  "  IiSdiTKaADi,"  acoording 
totht  custom  of  dramatic  and  lyric  poots  of  Grpeeu;  and  (Lib.  IV.  Carm.  vi) 
the  young  girls  who  take  put  in  the  chorus  arc  enjoined  not  only  to  prosorvo 
the  Lesbian  metre,  in  which  the  hymn  was  composed,  but  to  remember 
"poUiiuB  ictum,"  the  beat  of  his  finger  in  marlcing  time. 

iOegarded  only  as  a  poem,  tli;  Secular  Hjinn,  though  it  dtscrrea  bigbal 
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praise  than  Macleane  and  other  critics  have  bestowed  on  it,  cannot  be  said 
to  e^ual  the  genius  exhibited  in  many  of  the  odes,  especially  in  Book  III. 
But  if  set — wnether  by  Horace  himself,  or  by  others  wnom  he  more  or  less 
schooled  and  directed — to  some  music  whion  became  a  nand  national  air, 
such  as  *'6od  save  the  King,''  or  **The  Marseillaise,  we  can  readily 
account  for  the  special  pride  with  which  he  refers  to  it,  and  the  increased 
rank  which  it  appears  to  haye  won  for  him  in  popular  estimation. 

In  the  Secular  HymiL  and  in  some  of  the  Sapphic  odes  of  the  Fourth 
Book^  Horace  more  conforms  than  he  does  in  the  first  three  books  to  the 
QreeK  usage,  in  the  yariation  of  tJie  ciesura  and  the  introduction  of  the 
trochee  in  the  second  place.  I  haye  judged  it  necessary,  for  the  solemnity 
of  feelins:  which  is  instilled  into  this  poem,  to  add  another  foot  to  the  fourtn 
line  in  the  translation. 

0  Phcebas,  and  0  forest-queen  Diana, 
Ye  the  twin  Instrons  ornament  of  heavSn, 
Thongli  ever  holy,  in  this  time  most  hallowed 
Be  most  benign  to  prayer ! 

For  dnly  now,  as  Sibyl  verse  enjoins  ns, 
Pnre  yontlis,  with  chosen  virgins  linked  in  chorus. 
To  Powers  divine  o*er  the  Seven  Hills  presiding, 
Uplift  the  solemn  hymn. 

0  Son,  the  nnrtorer,*  in  bright  chariot  leading 
Day  into  light  to  hide  ii  nnder  shadow, 
Bom  still  the  same,  yet  other,  mayst  thon  never 
See  anght  more  great  than  Home ! 

Blest  Ilithyia,t  mild  to  watch  o'er  mothers. 
And  aid  the  timely  coming  of  the  new-bom, 
Whether  thou  rather  wouldst  be  as  Lucina 
Or  Genitalis  hailed, 


*  "  Alme  Sol.''  This  epithet  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense  as  deiiyed 
from  alOj  Sun  the  Nurturer — ^Macleane. 

t  "  Ihthyiu."  This  name,  here  applied  to  Diana,  is  equally  applicable  to 
Juno,  and,  m  the  plund  number,  to  the  minor  deities  attending  on  childbirth. 
There  appeans  to  me,  if  I  mist^e  not,  a  singular  beauty  which  has  escaped 
the  commentators  in  the  choice  of  names  here  giyen  to  Diana.  Ilithyia  and 
Lucina  (the  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin)  are  names  which  Diana  shares  with 
Juno,  and  therefore,  as  applied  to  childbirth,  imply  the  children  bom  in 
sacred  wedlock.  The  name  "Genitalis''  is  that  which  Diana  shares  with 
Yenus,  and  therefore  implies  the  offspring  of  chaste  if  ardent  loye.  Thus, 
"whether  thou  preferrest  tiie  name  of  Lucina  or  Genitalis,"  would  mean, 
"  whether  thou  prefen*est  the  name  that  associates  thee  with  Juno  or  that 
which  associates  thee  with  Lore." 


I 

I 
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I  Goddess  as  each,  mature  our  offspring  ;  prosper 
The  law  that  guards  the  sanctity  o£  marriage  * 
And  may  it  give  new  blossom  and  new  fruitage 
To  the  grand  parent-Btem  ! 

So  that  as  each  eleventh  solenniat  decade 
Round  to  its  close,  this  sacred  feast  renewing, 
In  song  and  sport,  assembled  Rome  may  hallow 
Three  days  and  joyoua  nights. 

And  ye,  0  Parcie,  who  have  sung  prophetic 
Truths.t  which,  once  said,  the  sure  events  determine, 
Filed  as  divine  decrees,— a  glorious  future 
Join  to  the  glorious  past. 

Fertile  in  fruits  and  floeka,  let  Earth  maternal 
With  spiked  corn-wreath  crown  the  brows  of  Ceres  ; 
Pure  from  all  taint  let  aira  and  dews  of  heaven 
Nourish  the  new-born  life. 

Mild,  all  thine  arrows  sheathed  within  the  quiver, 
Hear  thy  boy-suppliants,  merciful  Apollo  ;  J 
Hear  thy  girl  votaries,  crescent-crowniid  Luna, 
Queen  of  the  clustered  stars. 

If  Rome  be  jour  work — if  beneath  your  safeguard 
A  baud  of  wanderers,  liion's  scanty  remnant. 
Ordained  to  change  their  city  and  their  Lares, 
Have  held  this  Tuscan  land — 

•  Tlie  Julinn  Inw  (de  ranritandw  ordinibus),  for  tha  dkcouregemeut  OL 
celibacy  ixud  the  rvgiilatioa  of  murrisgc,  WM  among  the  totul  and  moral 
Teformi  oimed  st  by  Augustus,  uid  jiasBed  thu  jear  before  the  oolobralion  of 
the  Secular  guain.  It  appenii  to  have  bven  a  law  well  meant,  but  in 
■omo  rcapi^bi  tinguloilf  unwise  nnd  impniclieable.  The  unmamed  pcraon 
could  not  suL'CBed  to  n  legacy  unle«i  he  married  within  a  hundred  dart  after 
the  bequeat.  Fancy  poor  Horace  himself  condemned  to  decide  Between 
forfcitiDg  the  bequent  of  a  villa  at  Tarontum  or  manning  Hime  Glycen  or 
Pyrrhal 

f  Viz.,  the  oiacular  Sibylline  Terse*. 

J  Thii  Una  aeema  to  refer  lo  the  Dew  itatae  of  the  Apollo  of  Aetium  let 
up  by  Augustus  in  the  Palatine  tarople.    In  the  A    "      ' ' 

0  lyre  and  pleotnim.— 
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They,  unto  whom,  through  Troy  that  blazed  unharnaing, 
Pure-souled  -^neas,  his  lost  land's  survivor. 
Opened  free  path,  and  heritage  more  ample 
Than  aught  relinquished  gave ; — 

Gods,  grant  to  docile  youth  worth's  upright  manners-— 
Gt)ds,  grant  to  placid  age  worth's  calm  contentment — 
Grant  to  the  Roman  race  growth,  power,  and  riches,* 
And  all  that  can  adorn  ! 

Bless  him  who  nears  with  milk-white  steers  your  altars,    , 
Whose  blood  flows  bright  from  Venus  and  Anchises  ; 
Still  every  foe  in  battle  may  he  conquer, 
And  after  conquest  spare. 

Awed  by  our  arms,  and  by  the  Alban  lictors,t 
Now  the  Mede  owns  our  power  on  laud  and  ocean  ; 
Now  Ind  and  Scythia,  she  of  late  so  haughty, 
To  Rome  for  pardon  sue.  J 

Now  Faith  and  Peace,  and  antique  Shame  and  Honour 
Flock  fearless  back,  and  Virtue  long-neglected  ; 
And  with  them  comes  their  sure  companion  Plenty, 
Rich  with  overflowing  horn. 

May  he  adorned  with  fulgent  bow — the  Augur, 
Phoebus,  the  darling  of  the  nine  CameneB — 
He  the  mild  Healer,  lifting  the  sore  burden 
That  weighs  down  weary  limbs  § — 

♦  "  Kemque  prolemaue."  "  Ees  "  seems  here  used  in  its  double  significa- 
tion of  power  and  ricnes.  The  nearest  approach  to  its  sense  in  a  single 
word  would  perhai>s  be  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  "  weal." 

t  Viz.  by  our  military  prowess  and  civil  justice. 

X  *'Besponsa  petunt. '  **ilesponsa"  here  has  many  significations,  the 
choice  of  which  may  well  baffle  a  translator.  It  may  mean  replies  to 
proffered  amity  and  submission— it  may  mean  the  opinions  given  by  a  juris- 
consult to  his  client,  or  the  mandates  of  the  imperial  government  to  its 
dependants — or  it  may  mean  replies  to  the  prayer  of  the  barbarians  to  be 
admitted  to  the  protection  and  equity  of  the  Boman  laws,  or  the  responses 
vouchsafed  by  an  oracular  or  godlike  power  to  a  suppuant  for  relief  or 
pardon.    The  last  construction  is  adoptca  in  the  translation. 

§  Apollo  is  here  addressed  in  his  fourfold  capacity :  Istly,  As  the  god  of 
power,  but  adorned  rather  than  aimed  (as  at  Actium)  with  his  bow ;  2ndly, 
As  liie  prophetic  seer  or  augur  (the  religious  attribute) :  3rdly,  As  the 
beloved  of  the  Muses-^i.  0.,  tiie  patron  of  peaceful  arts  and  letters ;  4thly, 
As  the  divine  healer,  which  may,  perhaps,  nere  be  used  in  a  latent  significa- 
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If  shrines  in  Palatine  he  views  with  favour, 
The  coming  lustre  bless,  and  link  it  onward 
To  those  yet  brighter,  through  all  time  prolonging 
Home  and  the  Latian  race. 

And  oh,  may  She  who  holds  the  sacred  hill-tops 
Of  Aventine  and  AJgidus,  Diana, 
To  the  Fifteen,*  and  to  her  own  young  votaries, 
Lend  an  approving  ear ! 

So  we,  the  choir  of  Dian  and  of  Phcebus, 
Versed  in  their  praise,  take  home  with  us  hope  certain 
That,  heard  by  Jove  and  each  divine  Immortal, 
These  words  are  felt  in  heaven. 

tion^  healer  of  the  pains  and  wounds  of  the  dyU  wan.  Possibly  all  these 
attributes  may  have  been  symbolised  in  the  pedestal  of  the  statue,  or  on  the 
walls  of  the  Palatine  temple,  to  which  direct  reference  is  made  in  the 
following  stanza. 

*  "  Quindecim — virorum,"  the  elect  Fifteen  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
Sibyl  books,  the  charge  of  the  Secular  games  and  solemnities,  and  in  fact, 
were  the  priesthood  of  Apollo.  —  See  Smith's  Dictionary,  art.  ^'Ludi 
Saxsulares. ' 


BOOK  IV.— ODE   I. 

Franke,  in  his  "  Fasti  Horatiani,"  assumes  the  first  three  books  of  the 
Odes  to  have  been  composed  between  a.v.c.  724  and  730,  in  which  latter 
year,  or  in  the  t^ginning  of  731^  they  were  given  to  the  public,  in  the 
interval  between  Horace's  thirtys-eighth  and  fortv-first  year.  Horace  then 
app^uv  to  have  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  his  Epistles,  and  not  to  have 
puDUshed  the  Fourth  Book  of  Odes  till  A.u.c.  741,  when  he  was  in  his  fifty- 
second  year.  It  is  said  that  Augustus  had  expressed  a  desire  for  its 
publication,  as  comprising  the  odes  (iv.  and  xiv.)  in  honour  of  the  victories 
of  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  These  two  odes  are  indeed  unexcelled,  even  by  the 
finest  in  the  three  preceding  books ;  nor  are  most  of  the  others  below  the 
standard  of  Horace  s  matured  genius.  The  first  ode  was,  he  says  himself^ 
written  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Macleane,  in  common  with  some  other  com- 
mentators, conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  an  imitation  Arom  the  Greek, 
and  adds,  "  that  he  may  have  published  it  to  fill  up  his  book,  not  as  a 
prologue  to  it,  as  many  of  the  chronologists  say, — for  what  is  there  in  this 
ode  that  bears  that  character  ? ''  Not  much,  indeed,  unless  Horace  wished 
to  apprise  his  readers  that  they  ore  not  to  expect  in  this  book  the  lighter 
gallantries  which  had  place  in  the  former  books.  This  book,  indeed,  only 
contains  two  love-poems  besides  the  first^viz.,  the  tenth  and  the  eleventh ; 
and  one  is  glad  to  tlunk  that  the  tenth  (omitted  in  the  translation)  was 
merely  an  amstic  imitation  or  translation  from  the  Greek. 

Wars  long  suspended,  now 
IJpgest  thon,  Venns  ?     Spare  !     O  spare !     I  pray  ; 

I  am  not  what  I  was 
Under  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Ginara. 

Mother  of  loves  so  sweet, 
Thyself  so  cmel,  cease  to  subject  him 

Whom  the  tenth  lustre  finds 
No  longer  pliant  to  thy  soft  commands  : 

Go  where,  with  blandishing  prayers, 
Youth  calls  thee  back ;  hearts  easier  kindled  seek. 

And,  borne  on  purple  wings. 
Greet  Paullus  Maximus  *  in  banquet  hours. 

*  If,  as  Estr^  observes  ("  Herat.  Prosop."),  this  be  the  Paullus  Fabius 
Maximus  who  was  consul  A.U.C.  743,  the  words  "centum  artium  puer" 
could  scarcely  be  applied  to  him^  even  in  the  widest  sense  in  which  the 
poets  took  the  word  **  puer  "  or  "  luvenis."  In  fact  he  could  not  well  have 
oeen  younger  than  Horace.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  some  commentators, 
including  Bitter,  suppose,  it  was  the  son  of  this  P.  Maximus  and  the  friend 
of  Ovid  who  is  meant,  he  would,  it  is  true,  have  only  been  about  twenty ; 
but  how  could  the  line  "  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  rcis,"  which  refers  to  his 
eloquence  as  an  advocate,  apply  to  a  youth  of  that  age  ? 
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Noble  and  fair  ia  ha  ; 
Nor  hiB  the  lips  to  pleading  auitore  mnte  j 

Tontli  of  a  hundred  arts 
To  bear  thy  conquering  atandarda  wide  and  far; 

Wheae'er  some  rival,  rich 
In  giits,  he  conquers,  laughing,  he  fihall  place, 

By  Albftn  waters,  under  citron  roofs, 
Imaged  in  marble,  Thoe. 

There  shalt  thou  take  delight 
In  spiced  balms,  and  gonga  commingled  sweet 

With  Berecynthian  fife 
And  lyre — nor  silent  be  the  flnten  reed. 

There,  twice  arday,  shall  yoatha 
Choral  with  tender  maidciia,  chant  thy  name. 

As  thrice,  in  Salian  danoe, 
Quakes  the  green  sod  to  feet  that  twinkle  white. 

Me  youth  nor  maid  allui-ea, 
Nor  the  hope  credo  Ions  of  mutnal  hearts, 

Nor  Bacchic  contests  gay ; 
I  wreathe  my  brows  with  vernal  flowers  no  more. 


^V        lulni  Ai 
W      tbe  etier. 


ODE  n. 

TO   ICICS  iSTOSIua. 


lului  Ai>t"niu<  irM  tho  lecond  win  of  M.  Anlony  Ihc  trinmTir  hy  Pnltia ; 
tbe  fllJer.  Antylluis  "^  put  to  d'-arh  b;  Oclarian  aftn-  tliv  battle  of  Acliunt, 
Imiu.  Iheii  in  hit  infanc)',  wmji  brought  uu  with  gniiC  tonderuoBB  by  hii 
■ti'tiinoUivrOctBi'U,  married  her  daagbtcrMiiraollpi,  and  tow  to  tbe  hjgbnt 
horioiin  uf  the  SlaU — prntor,  A.tt.c.  741 ;  comul,  A.V.O.  744.  Hia  end  wu 
tntgiml.  He  was  either  Biecuted  by  Augustua  or  deetroyod  him-elf,  a.u.d. 
7ai  in  Ihs  foiiy-seoond  year  of  his  age,  on  the  chnrgi  of  adullorv  with 
Julia,  to  which  crime  he  u  mid  to  have  been  induced  by  ambitious  JcBigns 
on  th*  Empire,  lului  pnssCBBed  the  literary  aronmpliBhmenta  for  whiuh  w 
sutny  of  the  Bonmn  nnbles  in  that  day  were  remaikatile  He  «u  ■  pupil 
of  L,  CrBHitiua,  a  celebrated  gninmaitun,  at  whose  (cli«al  nere  instruoted 
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youths  of  the  first  Boman  families.  According  to  the  BchoUasts,  he  eom- 
posed  not  only  works  in  prose,  but  twelve  books  in  heroic  reise  upon 
Diomed,  which  Acron  styles  "egregios;"  though,  as  Macleane  obserres 
with  his  customary  good  sense,  *'  Ab  it  is  most  likely  Acron  never  saw  tilieni, 
his  testimony  is  not  w>rth  much."  Horace,  however,  in  tiiis  ode  pays  a 
high  compliment  to  his  poetic  powers.  The  ode  itself  is  a  noble  homage  to 
Pindar,  and  interesting  for  Horace's  estimate  of  his  own  peculiar  powers, 
and  his  frank  confession  of  the  pains  he  took  with  his  verses.  The  poem 
was  written  during  Augustus's  absence  from  Eome  for  two  years,  when, 
A.u.c.  737,  the  Sygambri,  a  fierce  German  tribe  (whose  name  Jac.  Grimm 
derives  from  "  sign,"  victory,  and  "  gomber,"  strong),  had,  with  two  other 
tribes,  invaded  the  Boman  territory  in  Gkiul,  and  defeated  the  Boman  le^te 
Lollius  with  great  slaughter.  Augustus  went  in  person  into  Gaul.  The 
Grerman  tribes  retreated  at  his  approach,  gave  hostages,  and  obtained  peace. 
Augustus,  however,  did  not  return  to  Bome  till  he  had  restored  oraer  in 
Germanv,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  As  he  was  expected  in  Bome  long  before  he 
returned,  the  oae  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  Sygambri  had  given 
hostages  and  obtained  peace,  A.u.o.  738,  or  beginning  of  739.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  Antonius  had  urged  Horace  to  celebrate  the  triumphs 
of  Augustus  in  Pindaiio  style,  and  mat  he  modestly  excuses  himself  from 
that  request.  The  tone  of  me  ode  fiivours  this  assumption,  tiiough  it  does 
not  leave  it  dear  that  Antonius  had  made  such  a  request. 

lulus,  lie  who  would  with  Pindar  vie, 
Soars,  witli  Daadalian  art,  on  waxen  wings, 
And  falling,  gives  his  name  nnto  the  bright 
Deeps  of  an  Ocean,* 

As  from  the  mountain-top  a  headlong  sl;ream, 
Nourished  by  rains  beyond  familiar  banks, 
Seethes,  and  immense  with  might  of  deep-mouth*d  sound, 
Rushes  down  Pindar. 

All  due  to  him  Apollo's  laureate  crown, 
Whether  through  daring  dithyrambs  he  roll 
Language,  new-formed, t  borne  on  the  lawless  wave 
Of  his  wild  music ; 

Whether  he  sing  of  gods  or  god-bom  kings. 
By  whom  the  Centaurs  with  just  doom  were  slain, 
Aiid  dire  ChimsBra's  flame  was  quenched ;  or  those 
Palm-crowned  in  Elis, 

Led  as  Celestials  home ;  and  chants  the  strife 
Of  steed  or  cestus ;  offering  gifts,  o*er  Time 
More  potent  than  a  hundred  monuments 
Wrought  from  the  marble ; 

*  As  Icarus  gave  his  name  to  the  Icarian  sea. 
f  "  Nova  verba,"  "  new  lorms  of  expression." 
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wails  the  youth  auatched  from  a  weepiug  faridc, 
,  And,  in  lamentiDg,  lifts  his  force  of  ioul, 
1  Valour,  and  golden  worth,  nnto  the  stars, 
Foiliug  black  Orcaa. 

Ample  the  galo  which  buoys  the  Thehan  swan. 
Whene'er  to  heights  amid  the  cloud  he  soars. 
I,  like  the  bee  of  the  Matinian  hill. 
Gather  the  wild  thyme, 

"With  lavish  labour  hiving  tlirifty  aweeta  ; 
Lowly,  by  Tibnr's  grove  and  dewy  banks, 
I  seek  the  honey  that  I  store  ut  song,* 
Kneaded  with  labour. 

Bat  thou,  the  minstrel  of  a  grander  lyre, 
Celebrate  CtBBar,  when  hia  laurelled  brow 
Looks  from  the  car  which,  np  the  Sacred  Hill, 
Drags  the  Sygambri ; 

He,  than  whom  nerer  to  this  earth  have  Fate 
And  kind  gods  given,  nor  shall  give,  aught  more  groat 
Or  aught  more  good,  e'en  tho'  the  ages  rolled 
Back  to  tho  Golden. 

Chant  thou  the  games  that  honour  the  return 
Of  brave  Aogustus  granted  U>  onr  jirajer; 
The  joyous  feast-days,  the  hushed  courts  of  law, 
Vacant  of  snitors. 

Then,  too,  if  aught  that  I  can  speak  bo  heard, 
Wy  voice  shall  aid  to  swell  the  choral  hymn, 
And  sing  "  AU  hail,  thou  fair  auspicious  suii,t 
Bringing  back  Ctesar  !  " 

■  "  CarmiUft  fingo."     "Fiiigo"  eorrospond*  to  "ir\i(TTB,"   which  frarf 
the  Grevka  uaed  eiipeditUy  with  refBTence  [o  the  making  othooe^.— Oaxu.t, 

IilACLEA^B. 

t  "  Et,  0  Sol 
PuUbirl  0  lamiiindfl !  omun,  rcucplo 

ClUKirL'  fullK-" 

It  is  uuceituin  whcUior  "  Mil "  refers  to  Homer,  ns  "  linppv  in  fhe  relum 
of  Cu.'uu',"  or  tn  Uic  i>un,  funning  part  of  tlie  cxelainutioD  ;  Hunlrunp  Ifsvcb 
the  cluicti  to  Ilio  rcuder'a  tnstu ;  Veaaiua  and  otlierg  prefer  tho  lutliT  appU- 
catioD ;  Orelli  coaadera  thu  fonnei  man:  tender.     To  me  it  eecnis  more 
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And  while,  O  god  of  iriampb,  alowlj  on  * 
He  moTes  ia  state,  slioiit  upon  slioiit  repcftte 
^  lo  Triamphe !  "  throagh  the  length  of  Borne ; 
FrankinoeiiBe  steaming 

Up  to  benignant  gods.     Ten  bnllsy  ten  kine, 
Aoqnit  thy  tow  ;  a  single  steerKng  mine. 
Fresh- weaned,  and  browsing  into  joath 
Prodigal  pastures; 

His  frontal  imitates  the  carved  gleam 
Of  the  jonng  moon  in  her  third  night ; — all  else 
Of  tawny  colour,  on  that  front  of  snow 
Shimmers  her  signet.'f 


ODE  HL 

TO  MELPOMEKE. 


The  iweetness  and  dignity  of  this  ode  have  been  a  theme  of  nnqnalified 
praise  to  the  critics.  It  was  evidentiy  written  after  the  Secular  Hymn, 
which  gaye  authority  and  sanction  to  H!oiace*s  claim  to  be  "Bomanse  fioioen 
lyiw." 

according  to  the  genius  of  Ijrrical  composition  to  apply  the  epithet  to  the 
sun.  We  know  already  that  Horace  is  nappy  in  the  return  of  Cseear,  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  joining  in  the  procession  and  the  hymn. 

•  "  Teque,  dum  procedit,  io  Triumphe,"  not  "  tumoue  dum  procedit," 
as  in  some  of  our  popular  editions.  It  is  the  god  ^iMumph  which  is 
inyokcd  by  "io  Tnumphe."  Orelli  prefers  "j)rocedit"  to  "procedis," 
which  has  good  authority  in  the  MSS.  (see  his  note),  and  r^ers  it  to 
Augustus :  "  0  god  of  Tnumi)h ;  while  he,  Augustus,  proceeds,  we,"  &c. 
Macleanc  sees  no  reason  for  tms  preference,  and  adopts  the  text  of  Billen- 
burgor,  "  procedis,"  which  is  also  fayoured  by  Bitter  and  Munrg.  Yonge 
follows  Orelli. 

t  The  conclusion  of  the  ode  has  been,  plausibl]^  enough,  blamed  for  a 
discrepancy  amounting  to  bathos  between  the  grayity  and  eleyation  of  the 
proccuing  stanzas,  and  the  familiar  details  of  the  steerling  to  be  sacrificed — 
"  Dosinit  in  yitulum  mulier  formosa  superrie"  (Steinek).  Orelli,  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  it  conformable  to  poetic  art.  that  the  heignt  of  enthusiaffin 
should  subside^  as  it  were,  in  tne  placid  anticipation  of  the  destined 
Rttcriiicc.  Possibly  Horace  meant  also,  in  describing  the  animal  so  minutely 
OH  jilrondy  resoryt'd  for  the  sacrifice,  to  imply  how  engerly  expected  was  the 
rt»tuni  of  Augustus; — the  yictiras  were  already  marked,  the  preparations 
alriMuly  made. 
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Wbom  thou,  Melpomene, 
Hast  once  with  still  bright  aspect  marked  at  birth," 

On  him  no  Isthmian  toils 
Shall  shed  the  lustie  of  an  athlete's  fame; 

Him  shall  no  fiery  steed 
Ravish  to  victory  in  Acbaian  car  ; 

In  him  no  warlike  deeds 
Shall,  from  the  hill-top  of  the  Capitol.t 

Show  to  a  world's  applanse 
The  glorioDB  imago  of  a  conqnerlng  chief) 

"With  Dalian  leaves  adorned, 
Wlio  crnshed  the  swcfliog  monaces  of  kings ; 


Yet  him  shall  streams  that  Sow 
Through  fertile  Tibnr,  and  the  thick-grown  locks 

Of  the  green  forest-kiogs, 
Endow  with  lordship — in  ^olian  song. 

Me  have  the  sons  of  Rome, 
Sovereign  of  cities,  deigned  to  enrol  amidst 

The  choir  beloved  of  bards  j 
And  now  ev'n  Envy  bites  with  milder  fang. 

0  thoa  Pierian  Muse, 
That  tuu'st  the  sweet  clash  of  the  golden  shell ; 

Thou  who,  if  such  thy  will, 
Conldst  make  mate  fishes  ^  mnsical  as  sivans, 

•  "Na«(«nlcro  nUddo  lumiue  videifc."  Tho  Imngo  here  ii  token  (tan 
ulmlo^.  To  MclpoiDeDe  ia  Hacribcd  llle  ioflueDce  of  the  ploDit  luceadnnt 
Bt  birth,  Bud  by  woiuh,  in  tvchnical  teniu,  tho  "Nntire"  (or  new-born)  ii 

i  "  Reqae  Rt  belllcB  Seliis 
Omatnin  fbliis  dacem, 

Quod  rpgUDi  tumidns  coutudcrit  taioUi 
Oetcndet  CapiloUo." 

"  Oitcndet  "us  irord  borrowed  frmn  tilG  c«rcmonic<  draiencd  fijr  pemp  uld 
Mtcntntian.     Tho  victorious  gmicral  wm  shown  at  the  Capilol,  •ilux^  ' 
letumed  thiutka  to  Jove  nod  tlie  goUa,  deposited  the  ipoila,  ]iiid  n-cidTi 
homiiffo  of  the  worM.-*ToiuiB(iTltiB,  Dictiek. 
X  Thii  KOtn*  an  nlluoon  to  Ihv  sholl  of  the  tortoifc  ihiipcd  into  * 
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Thine  is  the  boon^  all  thine, 
That  I  am  singled  from  the  passers-by, 

"  Lyrist  of  Roman  song !  "— 
Thine  that  I  breathe  and  please,  if  please  I  may.* 


ODE  IV. 

IN  PBAISE  OF  DBUBUS  AND  THE  RACE  OF  THE  NEBOS. 

When,  A.u.c.  738-9,  Aueustus  and  Tiberius  were  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
the  fierce  tribes  of  the  YindeUci  and  Bssti  (the  first  occupying  a  considerable 
range  of  country  between  the  Danube  and  Lake  Ck>nstance,  the  last  neigh- 
bouring them  to  the  south,  and  extending  to  Lake  Como)  made  forays  into 
Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gkiul,  attended  with  great  cruelty  and  massacre. 
Augustas  sent  against  them  Drusus,  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  then  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He  defeated  and  drove  them  from  Italy. 
It  IB  clearly  in  honour  of  the  victory  under  Drosus  that  the  ode  is  composed. 
But  as  these  tribes  renewed  their  predatory  incursions  into  Gktiil,  Tiberius 
was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Drusus  with  additional  forces.  Thus  united,  the  two 
brothers  reduced  these  and  other  tribes — such  as  the  G^enauni  and  Breuni — 
into  the  Boman  province  of  RsBtiiB  (Heetia  Prima  and  Secunda).  It  was  in 
honour  of  this  completed  conquest,  and  of  the  part  which  Tiberius  had  in  it, 
that  Ode  xiv.  was  composed,  and,  as  mav  be  reasonably  supposed,  somewhat 
subsequently  to  Ode  iv.  The  opening  of  this  poem  is  unusually  lengthy  and 
involved.  It  takes  four  strophes,  or  sixteen  verses,  before  it  disentangles 
itself  of  its  similes,  and  reaches  their  ap^cation.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
deserves  the  blame  some  critics  have  attached  to  it  for  the  slowness  and  com- 
plication with  which  the  image  of  the  young  eagle  is  worked  out ;  pei^ps, 
mdeed,  the  hesitating  efibrts  of  the  bird  before  it  gathers  strengtii  to  attack 
dragons  are  artistically  expressed  in  the  labour  of  the  verse.  But  I  venture 
to  doubt  whether  the  poem  would  not  have  been  better  without  the  second 
simile  of  the  lion- whelp,  which  has  no  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  is  very 
inferior  in  picturesque  vigour  to  the  first  one,  while  it  is  less  appropriate  to 
the  eulogy  on  Drusus.  The  young  eagle  training  itself  to  grapple  yrith. 
dragons  that  resist  it^  conveys  an  image  of  force  against  force ;  but  it  is  very 
little  honour  to  a  lion- whelp  to  conquer  a  helpless  roe-deer  or  she-goat. 
*'  Caprea "  means  either,  but  Yon^e  appears  to  me  right  in  giving  the 
former  interpretation  to  the  word  in  this  passage.  Bitter  vindicates  the 
simile  of  the  lion-whelp,  obsenong  that  the  illustration  of  the  sheepfold  and 
the  dragons  would  not  oe  appropiiate  to  the  Baeti,  and  that  therefore  the 
poet  adds  the  image  by  whicn  they  and  Drusus  are  comprehended. 

Ev'n  as  the  thunder's  winged  minister — 
To  whom,  proved  true  to  Jove's  entrusted  charge 
In  gold-haired  Granjmede, 

Heaven's   king    gave    kingdom    over   wandering 
birds — 

*  "  Quod  spii'o,"  "  that  I  breathe  the  breath  of  song  " — **  quod  movet  me 
spii'itus  poeticus." — Dilli^buuqeb,  Oaelli,  Bittes. 
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Urged  from  his  ejrie  by  tho  goad  of  youth. 
And  pulses  glowing  with  ancestral  fire, 
LeamH  from  the  winda  of  eprinp', 

When  gone  the  rain-clouds,  timidly  to  sonr, 

Till  on  the  eheepEold  rushes  down  its  foe ; 
Nest,  bolder  grown,  tho  hangering  greed  not  Icsa 
Of  battle  than  of  food, 
Drives  him  on  dragons  that  resist  his  beak ; 

Or  as  in  gladsome  pastures  the  wild  roe, 
About  to  die  by  fangs  nnfieshed  before, 
Sees  the  fierce  lion-whelp, 

Fresh  from  the  ndders  of  the  tawny  dam  ; — 

So  the  Vindelici  young  Drnsns  saw 
Leading  war  home  to  their  own  Riefcian  Alps  ;  * 
Whence  from  all  time  thev  learned 

To  arm  their  hands  with  Amazonian  ase  t 

I  panse  not  now  to  ask ;  nor  is  tho  ]are 
Of  all  things  lore  allowed ;  cnongh  that  hosts, 
Victoriona  long  and  far, 

Vanqnished  in  turn  by  a  yonng  arm  and  brain, 

•  "Videre  Btetia  bella  aub  Almbua,"  MHcleano  agrots  with  Orelli  in 
Bila|itingBBiitlej'B  emendalioa— ■' lliptia"  inslend  of  "Bieti." — St'o  Orelli's 
vicureua  to  this  ode,  nnd  Madeano's  Cdniptvhoiisive  note.  Ritter  sad  Hunro 
hsTe  ■' Eaeli." 

f  "Quibna 
UoB  unde  doductua  pvr  omno 
Telvipua  AiHiKonia  acciiri 
Dextnu  iihitrmat,  qua:rere  diahili : 
Nee  Bcire  la*  rat  omnui." 

These  linos  ato  eo  little  in  poedo  keeping  with  the  noble  earaeEtneEa  of 
thaw  imniediitelf  before  and  after  them,  tbat  they  have  been  lunmiarily 
reiecled  by  Bcrcnil  editors,  and  Franks  isserts  thorn  to  be  a  Billy  inter- 
polatiDD.  They  azo,  howoTer,  justly  no  doubl,  considered  genuine  bj  the 
liMt  of  the  later  auliiari ties.  Kor,  indeed,  are  they  incDoBistent  irith  Horace's 
habit  of  introducing  a  Budden  change  of  pleyfli'ne«  oi  iiony  in  the  midat 
of  hia  grsrest  Terse.  To  me  they  seem  eridenlly  a  aatirioal  allusian  either 
to  soDia  riral  poem  or  to  Bome  prOBf  arch]KOlngin<l  treatise  of  hi*  own  day 
upon  the  origin  or  customs  oT  the  Vindolioi ;  1  '  '  "  ''" 
we  hare  lost  the  naenn  or  the  treatUe.  Itittci 
■    e,  Pillion.  284*. 
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Felt  what  the  mind  and  what  the  heart  achieve, 
When  reared  and  fostered  amidst  blest  abodes, 
And  with  parental  love 

A  CaBsar's  sonl  inspires  a  Nero*s  sons« 

Brave  and  good  natures  generate  natures  brave. 
In  steer  and  steed  ancestral  virtue  shows. 
Bold  eagles  never  yet, 
Instead  of  eaglets,  begot  timorous  doves. 

Still  training  speeds  the  inborn  vigour's  growth ; 
Sound  culture  is  the  armour  of  the  breast. 
Where  fails  the  moral  lore, 
Vice  disennobles  even  the  noblest  bom. 

What  to  the  Neros  owest  thou,  O  Home  ! 
Witness  Metaurus,  routed  Hasdrubal, 
And  that  all-glorious  day 

Which  chased  from  Latium  the  receding  shades, 

First  dawn  that  laughed  with  vict'ry,  since  what  time 
Bode  through  Italia  the  dire  African, 
As  fire  through  forest-pines. 

Or  Eurus  over  the  Sicilian  waves. 

But  from  that  day,  labouring  illustrious  on. 
Victory  to  victory  linked,  the  Roman  grew  — 
Till  in  the  shrines  laid  waste 
By  Punic  riot  and  fierce  sacrilege. 

Once  more  erect  stood  forth  the  gods  of  Rome. 
Then  thus  outspoke  perfidious  Hannibal : 
"  We  deer,  foredoomed  as  prey 

To  ravenous  wolves,  our  own  destroyers  chase, 

"  Whom  'tis  our  amplest  triumph  to  elude. 
And,  hiding  from,  escape.     Race  which,  cast  forth 
A  waif  on  Tuscan  seas 

From  Troy's  red  crater,  still  had  strength  to  house 

"  In  cities  ravished  from  Ausonian  soil, 
Its  gods,  its  worship,  and  its  grey-haired  sires, 
Yea,  and  its  new-bom  babes, 

The  destined  fathers  of  the  men  to  be ; 


I 
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"  Even  as  the  iies,  lopped  by  axes  mde. 
Where,  rich  with  daaky  boughs,  Boars  Alg;idiis, 
Through  loss,  through  woands,  receives 
New  gain,  new  lito — jea,  from  the  very  steel  i 

'  Kot  fiercer  did  the  Hydra  hewn,  regrow 
Against  Alcidoa,  chafed  to  be  o'ercome  ; 
Nor  dragoa-teeth,  earth-sown 

In  Thebes  or  Colchis,  spring  to  arml'd  men; 

"Merged  in  the  deeps,  more  fair  conies  forth  its  star :  * 
Wreatle  and  win,  it  bears  the  winner  down  ; 
And  widowed  vrives  shall  tell 

Of  victors  vanquished  on  the  fields  it  fought.f 

"  No  more  to  Carthago  shall  I  send  proud  news ; 
Dies,  dies  the  power,  the  fortune,  the  renown 
Of  the  great  Punic  name ; 

Dies  hope  itself,  for  Hasitmbal  is  slain.^ 

"  There's  nonght  the  hands  of  men  from  Claudius  sprnng 
Shall  not  achieve,  with  Jovo  their  guardian  god, 
Through  the  sharp  stress  oE  war 

Sped  by  the  providence  of  heedful  cares." 

*  "Erenit."  Oielli,  following  JAtm,  bw  "Bxiit" — a  reading  oniuio- 
lioned  by  moro  recent  editori. 

t  "  I'riuUii  conjugitiUB  loquendi."  Orolll  conAiden  that  the  line  rebn  to 
"     "■  speakinB  with  oinitation  of  tha  mn  waged  bj  Oieir 


I 


I  'i'orrcntiuB  eonndan  that  here  ODda  the  speech  altribated  to  Huinibal, 
Bad  that  in  the  luat  Terse  Uomoe  epeaks  in  Iub  ova  person — an  opinion 
wMuh  luu  liad  iiiaAv  toliawen,  and  ii  dotendcd  by  Bitter.  Orelli,  supported 
bj  Uaeleuiia  and  lunge,  on  Iho  other  hand,  oantenila  that  the  Bp«ecli  of 
ifannihul  ii  CDnLuiueil  to  the  cioM  of  the  ode — firatly,  becaiuo  it  a  more 
Boniplilucutiiry  tu  ihs  Neroi  that  tlieir  praisa  and  pretlioted  renown  eliould 
come  Iroiu  the  iiu>ulb  of  tboir  foe;  sccondlT,  becituss  it  ii  more  poetind  to 
ooiivludB  MiB  ixK'iii  with  the  pmphecy  of  llaniubal,  and  more  in  the  apirit 
of  L*ii<(l>r.  as  UiMiigi.  i.  lunl  .Svui.  4.     Uunro  giro*  hie  nuthurity  to  tliia 
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ODE  V. 

TO  AUGUSTUS,  THAT  HE  WOULD  HASTEN  HIS  EBTUEN  TO  BOMB. 

This  ode,  which  Dillenhureer  rightly  calk  "  dulcissimiim  carmen,"  may 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  and  with  Ode  ziv.  It  was  com- 
posed during  the  absence  of  Augustus  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  after  the 
victories  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  Augustus  had  been  absent  from  September 
A.u.c.  738  to  February  741.  In  the  description  of  the  blessings  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  tiie  security  to  life  and  property,  the  reformation  of 
the  previous  licence  of  manners, — in  short,  the  change  from  the  calamities 
of  civil  war  to  the  felicity  of  a  government  firm  in  maintaining  order,  and 
mild  enough  to  be  popular  beyond  all  recorded  precedent,  Horace  conveys 
his  own  vindication  from  the  charge  inconsiderately  made  against  him  ror 
his  attachment  to  the  empire,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  emperor.  And 
however  adulatory  the  language  he  employs  may  appear  to  modem  taste,  it 
is  no  exaggerated  expression  of  the  common  national  sentiment  in  the  times 
which  had  exalted  Augustus  to  a  share  in  the  honours  privately  as  well  as 
publicly  paid  to  the  gods. 

Best  guardian  of  the  race  of  Komnlns, 
And  sprung  th^elf  from  deities  benign. 
Absent  too  long,  fulfil  ihj  promise  pledged 
To  Home's  high  court  * — return. 

Bring  to  tby  country  back,  beloved  chief, 
The  light :  thy  looks  are  to  thy  people  Spring, 
And  where  they  smile,  more  grateful  gUdes  the  day, 
More  genial  shines  the  sun. 

As  the  fond  mother  with  all  passionate  prayers 
Calls  back  the  son  more  than  one  year  away, 
By  adverse  winds  beyond  Carpathian  seas 
Kept  from  sweet  home  afar, 

Fixing  intent  upon  the  curving  shore 
The  unmoving  stillness  of  her  wistful  eyes  ; — 
So  for  her  CflBsar,  smit  with  faithful  love, 
His  country  looks  and  pines. 

Safef  plods  the  steer  among  the  rural  fields ; 
The  rural  fields  Ceres  and  Plenty  bless ; 

*  "Sanctoconcilio" — the  Senate. 

t  /.  e.j,  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus.  "  Bura  perambulat."  I  adopt 
Ritter's  interpntation  that  this  refers  to  the  ox  at  tne  plough,  not  roving 
through  the  pastures.  Pales  presided  over  pastures  ;  Ceres,  named  in  the 
following  line,  over  fields  under  the  plough.    The  repetition  of  "rura"— 
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The  wing'd  ships  fly  through  nnmolested  seaa ;  • 
Honour's  Hue  dread  of  shame 

Keturna  ;  no  lusta  pollute  the  modest  home ; 
Licence  is  tamed  by  manners  as  by  laws  ;  t 
Nor  reads  the  hnnband  in  hia  infant's  face 
A  likeness  not  his  own. 

Fast  by  Crime  atanda  its  comrade  Puniahment. 
Who  fears  the  Parthian,  who  tke  frozen  Scytb  P 
Who  (Caisar  safe)  whatever  monstrous  birth 
Germaoia'a  womb  c 


Let  fierce  Iberia  threaten  war — -who  cares  ? 
EbcL  apenda  safe  days  on  hia  own  hills,  and  weda 
His  vine  to  widowed  elms,  then,  home  regained, 
Brims  hia  glad  cup  to  thee, 

Blending  with  prodigal  libation  prayers;  J 
And,  as  Greece  honoured  Leda'a  starry  Bon, 
Or  great  AJcides, — with  his  honaehold  gods 
Mingles  thy  hallowed  name. 

"  bu  [UTB  pEiambulat,  Nutrit  rura  Ccrea,"  condemned  an  a  fulsn  rending  by 
Bentlcj  mid  olhur  critics  leu  illuatriouB,  appeajs  to  rae  ii  [leoiiliar  bcnuty. 
'■  Fauetilas"  is  another  name  for  "  Copia,"^ "  pIcntT." 

•  "  Pacatum  per  mare."  "  Pncnlum,"  "  unmolested  by  piralcs."  Tbe 
gratitude  uf  the  mcrchantmni  and  sailors  (a  AugustUB  ^thrn  Octariau)  for 
putting  down  pinioy  is  very  forciblj  eipresaod  in  Suctomm,  Oct.  98. 

t  Horace  hers  refen  to  the  "Lex  Julia  do  Adnltoriia,"  pasaed  by 
Augiutua,  A.n.c.  737,  and  also  to  an  improved  standard  of  nBtionaTmannera. 
Dion  CauiuB  (54,  19J  implisi  that  one  reason  for  Auguitua's  expedition  to 
G»ul  (that  is,  abeentiag  himself  from  Home)  vaa  to  get  rid  o[  scandal  in 
regard  to  hii  alleged  iutrigue  with  Terentia,  the  wife  of  UaKenas — which 
Hacleano  rigbtly  diimiBeB  aa  mere  gosaip.  It  is  pretty  elrair,  by  thene 
vend,  either  thatHoraea  had  besrdDino  such  scandal,  or  that  both  he  *nd 
ilscenai  regarded  it  with  contempt.  A  poet  of  so  exquisite  n  l^te,  nud  so 
consummnlo  ■  knowledge  at  the  world,  would  not  havo  ventured  on  the  line, 
"Muliis  poll  uituT  casta  domus  stupria,"  if  such  acandDl  were  rile  at  that  very 
time,  or,  at  least,  If  any  credit  were  attached  to  it ;  for  thus  the  compliment 
would  have  been  tiuited  into  a  bittci  irony  against  Augustui,  end  a  eruol 
insult  to  UieceoBS. 

X  literally  "at  his  second  course;"  or  rather,  os  wo  should  say,  "at 
dessert  "—"  altotis  mensia."  By  a  deoreo  of  tbe  Senate,  libatinns  were 
~  r  the  battle  of  Actiiun  at  private  tables  as 
be  inscribed  in  hjrnuii  of  praise 

„    .  _...,..  Il  is  to  thc« national  honours 

that  Morses  alluilea  whenever  he  speuki  of  Angustus  as  enrolled  aiuong 
thcgudl. 


to  be  offered  to  Oetavkn  after  tl 
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Live,  O  good  chief,  Rome's  feast-days  to  prolong  ! 
This  is  our  orison  at  sober  mom, 
Our  prayer  with  wine-dews  on  the  lip,  when  sinks 
IJndemeath  seas  the  sun. 


ODE  VI. 

TO  APOLLO. 


This  ode  may  be  considered  the  proocraium  to  the  Secular  Hymn,  A.u.c. 
737,  although  evidently  written  after  it.  As  that  hymn  celebrates  Apollo 
and  Diana,  so  this  ode  appropriately  commences  with  an  inyocmtion  to 
Apollo,  whom  Horace  invokes  (line  27;  to  defend  the  dignity  of  the  Boman 
Muse.  The  poet  lingers  specially  on  the  praise  of  Apollo  as  the  slayer  of 
Achilles;  because,  had  he  who  spared  not  tne  babe  in  the  womb  survived, 
JSneas,  ancestor  of  Augustus,  and  the  Trojan  exiles  who  founded  the  Roman 
empire,  would  have  perished.  Horace,  then,  after  a  brief  reference  to 
Diana,  turns,  as  choragus,  to  address  the  chorus  of  the  Secular  Hymn. 

God,  in  whom  Niobe's  sad  offspring  felt 
The  stern  chastiser  of  the  Taunting  tongue, 
And  Tityos  vast,  the  rayisher, — and  he, 
Phthian  Achilles, 

Almost  the  victor  of  high  Troy  (to  thee 
Unequal,  over  other  force  supreme)  ; 
Though  warring  with  dread  spear  the  Sea-nymph's  son 
Shook  Dardan  towers. 

As  falls  a  pine  beneath  the  biting  steel, 
Or  cypress  wrenched  by  Eurus  from  its  root, 
He  fell,  and  wide  and  far  on  Trojan  dust 
Stamped  his  great  image, 

The  false  horse,  duping,  in  Minerva's  name, 
Lost  Trojans  mirthful  at  their  feast  of  death,    • 
With  choral  dances  blithe  in  Priam's  hall, 
Hid  not  Achilles. 

His  prey,  alas  !  he  slew  with  open  hand 
His  wrath,  alas !  had  given  to  Argive  flames 
The  harmless  infants  ev'n  within  the  womb, 
Smiting  the  unborn. 
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Had  not  the  Father  of  the  gods,  aubduod 
By  thee  and  Venua,  with  imploring  piaycr, 
Pledged  to  ^neas  bj  his  solemn  nod 
Walls  more  auspicious. 

Taneful  Thalia's  sovercigu  melodist. 
Laving  in  Xanthian  waves  thy  golden  hair, 
Support  the  honour  of  tho  Uannian  Muse, 
Beardless  Agyieua !  • 

Plioobua  on  me  bestowed  tho  soul,  on  ma 
The  nrt  of  song,  on  me  the  poet's  name. 
f  O  noblest  virgins,  and  0  ye  young  sons 
Of  noblo  fatbera, 

Wai-da  of  the  Delian  goddess,  with  her  bow 
Sti-iking  the  flight  of  stags  and  lynxes  Ptil!. 
The  Lesbian  J  measure  timed  and  taned  by  me, 
Guard  unforgetful, 

Chanting,  with  ritual  due,  Latona's  son, 
And  her  who  kindles  night  with  crescent  beam, 
Prospers  the  harvests,  and  the  sliding  months 
Speeds  in  their  circle. 

S,iy,  maid,  then  wedded, §  "  In  that  hallowed  year 
Which  did  the  secular  feast-lights  re- illume. 
Song  dear  to  gods  I  sang — song  taught  by  hira, 
Horace  the  poet." 

*  Th«  tuimo  at  Agjious  meBu  hire  tstj  appraprialely  inrokcd,  bccauBO 
Apalln  tukGi  that  luime  from  tho  Greeks,  na  prcuding  over  the  iborDUEli- 
fiuvs  of  cities,  '  queai  vii*  prffipoiitua  urbanis ; '  and  all  the  Btrocts  ot  Eome 
wnulil  have  been  alive  with  the  featiTsI  and  prDceasioni  connected  with  the 
Bcculni  Hymn  whiih  the  ode  refcra  (o. 

t  llere  Boraoa  turns  to  the  choiui  of  tho  Becolar  Hjma. 
t  "  Leabium  (crTats  pedeni,  mdquo 
PoUicU  iclum,-' 
Sy  "  pollicts  ictnm  "  ia  meant  the  molioa  of  the  thumb  in  mulunE  the 
rhvthm  or  lime  of  Ihc     --      -"•  -   -  '■^--   -  -■--  i-  - 
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ODE  vn. 

TO  TOBQUATUS. 

The  Tor^uatoB  here  addressed  appears  to  be  the  same  Torquatus  whom 
Konae  myites  to  sapper,  Epist.  Lib.  I.  y.    Estr^,  consideriDg  there  was  no 

? round  for  Weichert's  assumption  that  this  person  was  C.  Nonius  Asprenas 
orquatus,  mentioned  in  Suetonius  (in  Yit.  Augusti),  expresses  his  surorise 
that  the  commentators  had  not  thought  of  Aulus  Torq[uatus,  of  whom  Nepos 
speaks  in  his  Life  of  Atticus,  c.  11,  who  had  seryed  with  Brutus  and  Cassius 
at  Philippi,  and  was  therefore  Horace's  old  fellow-soldier.  Macleane  con- 
siders the  poem  to  be  one  of  Horace!  s  earlier  odes,  and  introduced  to  swell 
the  fasciculus— or,  as  we  should  say,  fill  up  the  yolume.  I  do  not  see  much 
cause  for  that  supposition.  The  scftitiment  is  one  habitual  to  Horace  at 
eyery^  stage  of  his  life,  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  tone  of  the  epistle, 
published  probably  fiye  or  six  years  before  the  Fourth  Book  of  Odes. 

Fled  the  snows — now  the  grass  has  returned  to  the  meadows. 

And  their  locks  to  the  trees ; 
Now  the  land's  &kce  is  changed,  dwindled  rivers  receding 

Glide  in  calm  by  their  shores. 

Now,  unrobed,  may  the  Grace  intertwined  with  her  sisters 

Join  the  dance  of  the  Nymphs. 
"  Things  immortal,  hope  not !  '*  saith  the  Year — saith  the 
Moment 

Stealing  off  this  soft  day. 

Winter   thaws,    Spring  has  breathed;    quick  on  Spring 
tramples  Summer, 

And  is  gone  to  his  grave ; 
Appled  Autumn  his  fruits  will  have  shed  forth,  and  then 

Dearth  and  winter  once  more. 

But  the  swift  moons*  restore   change   and  loss  in   the 

heavens. 

When  we  go  where  have  gone 
Sire  JSneas  and  Tullus,t  and  opulent  Ancus, 

Wo  are  dust  and  a  shade.;]; 

*  "  Danma  tamen  celeres  reparant  csBlestia  lun®."  Maoleane  appears  to 
me  right  in  differing  from  Orelli,  who  refers  "damna  ceelestia  to  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  " '  Tamen  *  shows  that  the  changes  and  deteriora- 
tions of  the  weather  and  seasons  are  intended,  and  ^  celeres  lunae '  are  the 
quick-reyolying  months,"  i.e.,  without  metaphor,  time  brings  back  the 
seasons— time  does  not  bring  back  us  men  when  we  once  yanish.  Moschus 
in  his  idyll  on  the  death  of  Bion  has  a  somewhat  similsu:  idea. 

t  Bitter  has  "  Tullus,  dives  et  Ancus,"  not  "  diyes  Tullus,"  observing 
that  there  is  no  just  cause  for  calling  Tullus  rich,  whereas  the  riches  of 
Ancus  were  celebrated.    Munro  adopts  Bitter's  collocation. 

X  I-e.j  dust  in  the  tomb,  and  a  shade  in  Hades. 
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■Who  knows  if  the  gods  will  yet  add  a  to-morrow 

To  the  sum  of  to-day  ? 
Count  OB  saved  from  an  heir's  greedy  hands  all  than  givet^t 

To  that  fiiend — thine  own  self. 

When  once  dead,  the  resplendent*  tribunal  of  Minos 

Having  once  pronounced  doom, 
Noble  Lirth,  auasive  tongne,  moral  worth,  0  TorqnatQB, 

Reinstate  thee  no  more. 

Her  HippolytuB  chaste  from  the  shadows  of  Hades 

Dian's  self  could  not  free ; 
Letlie's  chains  coiled  aiouod  his  own  beet-loved  Pirithous, 

Theseos'  self  ttould  not  rend. 


I 


TO  CEKBOKlHUa. 

Od  itnted  tdmea,  aa  in  the  Enlenils  of  Uutrh  and  Janauy,  it  tru  the  ciu- 
torn  or  thD  wealtmer  QomiiiiB  to  make  preaenta  to  tlieir  Irienda.  To  tbia 
ciuloin  Horaco  rerern,  aUDding  his  veraea  to  CoasorinuB,  aa  tbe  maat  ■ceepl- 
ab[e  ^ft  ha  oould  offer.  C.  tlai-uiu  Ceiiwiriiiiui  wiu  a  maa  at  coiualar  nuk, 
l»ru  a  high  reputation,  and  diijd  ETCatly  rcgi-etted. 

Goblets  and  bronzes  rare,  my  Cenaoriuns, 

I  on  my  friends  would  heartily  bestow; 
I'd  give  them  tripods,  as  Greece  gave  her  heroes — 

Nor  should  the  meanest  of  my  gifts  be  thine, 
Were  I  but  rich  iu  artful  masterpieces 

Such  as  a  Scopas  or  Parrhasius  wrought,t 
When  one  in  atone,  in  liquid  hues  the  other, 

Now  fixed  a  mortal,  now  enshrined  a  god. 


,  -  „  ,  ,  „  I  o(  poetic  fipirebj-wbiili 

to<!nlarge  the  simple  nation,  'oum  temel  occiderii,'  tna  probably  a ugKivteU 
by  Torquutua'a  own  profeaaion  aa  an  advocate,  alluded  lo  iu  Ep.l.  t.  S,  S." 
— YuMliB.  Ritter  takus  the  spitliat  ea  reforring  to  tho  splendour  whidi 
aiuToundcd  tho  tiibunal  of  Hiuoa,  enabling  him  mure  aturdiinglf  to  iu* 
siwut  Iho  auula  whom  he  judged ;  and  obceivei  that  the  tpleudour  ia  lien 
opptHcd  to  "  tencbrii,"  line  iS. 

t  Sivpu  wuaa  Inmoua  Kulptoi  of  Panii,  aecording  la  fauaaiiiiia,  lluurielf 
ing  about  'ISO  yoara  u.c.    rarrbnaiiu,  a  paiuter,  natik-e  ot  i^plioiua,  about 
He  wus  a  coutemporary  und  livnl  ot  Zcuub. 
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Not  mine  that  wealth,*  nor  do  Bucli  dainty  treasnres 

Fail  to  thine  affluence  nor  allure  thy  mind ; 
That  which  charms  thee  is  song :  song  I  can  proffer, 

And  set  a  value  on  the  gift  I  bring. 
Marbles  inscribed  with  a  state's  grateful  praises, 

Wherein  great  chieftains  live  and  breathe  again : 
The  flights  f  of  Hannibal,  his  threats  hurled  backward, 

And  impious  Carthage  perishing  in  flames, 
Made  not  more  famed  than  did  Calabrian  Muses 

Him  who  bore  ofE  from  conquered  Africa 
As  his  own  spoils — ^a  Name.{     Nor  aught  thy  guerdon, 

If  scrolls  be  mute  upon  thy  deeds  of  good. 
Though  son  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  what — hsid  silence 

Been  his  worth's  cold  obstruction — Romulus  f 
The  genius,  favour,  voice  of  powerful  poets. 

Consecrate  .^lacus,  from  waves  of  Styx 
Ravished  to  golden  isles.  §     The  Muse  permits  not 

The  mortal  worthy  of  her  praise  to  die ; 
Him  the  Muse  hallows  to  the  bliss  of  heaven. 

Thus  in  the  longed-for  banquet-hall  of  Jove 
Sits  resolute  Hercules ;  the  sons  of  Leda 

Thus — one  twin-star — from  Ocean's  nether  deep 
Snatch  tempest-shafctered  barks  ;  and  thus  doth  Libef| 

His  brows  adorned  with  the  vine's  lusty  green^ 
Hear  as  a  god  our  mortal  supplications, 

And  guide  the  votive  prayer  to  happy  ends. 

*  "  Sed  non  heec  mihi  vis."  The  sense  is  approached  by  our  English 
idiomatic  slang  expression,  '*I  am  not  of  that  force/* 

t "  Celeres  fugse  "  means  Hannibal's  hasty  recall  frcnn  Italy  (Liy«  zxx^ 
20).— Obblli. 

X  "  Scipio  Afiicanus."  This  passage  has  given  infinite  trouble  to  iht 
commentators.  Ennius  (denoted  here  by  the  **  Calabrian  Muses ")  cele- 
brated the  elder  Scipio.  ^  But  Carthage  y^na  burned,  not  by  the  elder  Scipio^ 
but  by  the  younger  scipio  Africanus,  many  years  after  the  dettth  of  Ennius ) 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Horace  was  so  ignorant  as  to  ascribe  to  the 
elder  Scipio  the  act  of  the  younger.  It  was  eYen  proposed  bv  Bentlev  to 
omit  the  seventeenth  yerse,  referring  to  Carthage,  altogether ;  but  the  lin^ 
is  in  all  the  MSS.  extant.  Others  suggest  that  tWo  lines  are  wanting  after 
the  seyenteentiii,  which  would  have  removed  the  alleged  confusion;  and 
this  theory  is  supported  b^  the  assertion  that  odes  in  this  measure  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  reducible  to  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  while  this  ode 
wants  at  present  two  yerses  necessary  to  establish  that  rule.  But,  aS 
Macleane  obserres,  *'  the  rule  itself  is  arbitrary,  and  a  precarious  foundation 
for  such  an  assumption  as  the  loss  of  two  yerses,  of  wmch  no  traces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.  and  commentators."  Macleane  thinks  **that 
the  confusion  is  easily  seen  through  by  those  who  ayoid  the  commentators 
and  judge  for  themselves.    .    .    ,    When  Horace  says  that  the  defeat  of 
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miui  wio  i-otninod  unbleniiihed 

_    ^^ ..^ .^ drflth  vat  conudtred  ajublic 

calaiaitj,  bo  tl^  po«m,  wldch  equally  treats  of  the  inunortaUty  it  is  the  gift 
of  poels  to  bentov,  is  liddnsacd  to  one  who,  if  wD  scb  to  toko  for  gruiled 
Bucli  hiitoriesl  records  of  him  as  me  Ictl  niui  the  subject  of  merited  obloquy 
in  hii  later  yean,  and  died  by  poiaon  which  he  edministered  to  bimselft  to 
the  great  jo;  of  hia  eouutryinen-  And  it  nttd  fot  the  ricea  moat  oppoEito  to 
.  the  Epccinl  Tirtuei  Horsce  here  aiuribea  to  Lollius— m.,  for  ntpadty  and 
c?arruption— that  his  ohamcter,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  boon  most  defamed. 
His  TmdicatioQ  hu  been,  however,  viny  ably  attempted  by  Tate  ("Tindiciie 
LoUiaaai"),  and^o  oiidence  against  him  is  gcnorHlly  oonsidered  to  rest 
upon  prejudiced  and  quertionable  authority. — Son  Eatii,  Hor.  Pros.  At  all 
erenta  it  i>  clear  that  the  vises  imputed  to  him  by  his  pcraonal  cnmny, 
SulpiciuB  Quirinua,  and  Velleiua  Palerculiu,  this  adulator  of  Tiberius,  vera 
not  Guspeeted  by  Augnitas,  with  whom,  ertn  after  liii  defeat  by  the 
Eygambri,  A.D.c.  737,  he  retained  emiueut  favour  and  iuHueuoe,  and  who 
subsequently  appointed  hbn  tutor  to  his  grandson.  Coins  Caesar,  If  Lotliua 
could  deceive  Anenatue  bb  to  hia  real  nature,  it  hns  been  ahrowdly  obaerred 
that  he  might  vroTl  deceive  Horace.  The  exact  date  of  the  ode  is  unknown, 
but  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  written  atlor  Lollius's  defeat  and  recall; 
at  all  events,  it  was  published  not  long  after  it,  and  is  therefore  an  evidence 
of  Horace's  generoua  dcairB  to  booUid  and  sustain  his  frinnd  in  a  time  of 
reverse,  and,  no  doubt,  of  uiiiiopularity.  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  in 
Horace's  noblest  stylo  of  sentiment  and  expression.  Itittcr  mairatnina  that 
Epistles  iL  and  xviit..  Lib.  L,  are  addressed  to  the  Lolliue  of  the  odei  but 
most  critics  consider  tAem  io  be  addressed  to  his  eldest  bod. 


\ 

i 


■who  iies  not  supplv  in  his  ^  -    ,  -  , „ 

honour  to  the  older  r  To  me  the  meaniog  seema  clear  enough.  Just  as 
Horaee,  Lib.  I,  Carm.  lii.  v.  40,  makes  the  name  of  Morccllus,  who  took 
Syracuse,  stand  for  all  his  family,  and  include  the  young  Marcollus,  so  he 
here  makes  the  naiLD  of  Ahicanus  stand  for  the  whole  family,  and  includo 
especially  the  younger  Sctplo.  Or,  as  Ititter  expresses  it,  the  fame  of  the 
elder  Scipio,  recorded  bf  .^miua,  was  revived  in  the  destrttctiou  of  Carthage 
by  the  younger. 

{  "  Virtua  et  favor  et  lingua  pqtentium 

Tntum  divitibuB  coosecnit  insulis." 

"'Virtus  et  liivor'  ire  generally  taken,  like  'lingua,'  as  belonging  to 

'  polentium  vatum,"  so  that  '  virtus '  is  '  vis  infrenii,  fiicultna  p    ""      '      ' 

doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  interpretation ;  I  Ihmk  it  rather  i 

thoQgh  jfiaouB  was  virtuous  (and  hems  much  celebrated  for  his  justice),  his 
virtue  would  not  have  raised  him  to  the  akies  but  for  the  applause  won  for 
him  by  the  pools.  The  causey  therefore,  are  his  virtue  and  the  publio 
eateem  ('  favor  ')j  and  the  poet  a  praise  that  made  his  virtue  imnmn  " — 
Uaclbane.  Toia  interpretation  is  very  ingeuiout,  but  as  it  if 
that  accepted  by  the  general  body  of  Hointian  commentatots,  1 1 
it  in  trtmslalion,  though,  like  all  the  suggesliona  of  this  euii 
nicrile  resjiectful  attenlian.  I  ma;i  add  that  Kilter  also  sepan 
iuid"fiivur"  from  "lingiin  ""•-"■•■■•"  .-...-.  " 
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Lest,  perchance,  thoa  believe  that  the  words  wbicli  to  music, 
I,  whose  birth  was  where  Aafidas  rnshes  far-sounding, 
Linked  by  arts  not  before  me  divalged, 
Are  but  sounds  that  are  fated  to  die ; 

Remember,  that  though  the  first  throne  be  great  Homer's, 
There  are  muses  not  tuneless,  Pindaric  and  CsBan ; 
With  AlcsBus,  yet  threatening  and  fierce ; 
With  Stesichoms,  stately  and  grave. 

Time  destroys  not  what  once  sported  loose  in  Anacreon ; 
To  this  day  breathes  the  love,  to  this  day  glows  the  ardour 
Which  the  girl  of  ^olia  consigned 
To  the  strings  of  her  passionate  lyre. 

Spartan  Helen  was  not  the  sole  woman  inflamed  by 
All  adulterer's  sleek  locks ;  or  seduced  by  the  glitter 
Of  the  vestments  embroidered  in  gold, 
Ajid  the  graces  and  pomp  of  a  prince ; 

Teucer  bent  not  the  first  skilful  bow  of  the  Cretan ; 
Troy  was  more  than  once  harassed  by  valiant  besiegers ; 
Other  chiefs,  besides  Sthenelus  strong. 
Or  Idomenens  mighty,  achieved 

Deeds  as  worthy  as  theirs  of  a  Muse  to  record  them  ; 
Not  the  first  was  Deiphobus  keen,  or  fierce  Hector, 
Who  has  met,  without  flinching,  the  blow, 
In  defence  of  his  children  and  wife. 

Many  brave  men  have  lived  long  before  Agamemnon, 
But  o'er  them  darkly  presses  the  slumber  eternal ; 
All  unwept  and  unknown,  wanting  Him — 
Making  names  ever  sacred  * — ^the  Bard ! 

Little  differs  worth  hidden  from  worthlessness  buried ; 
In  the  page  I  shall  speak,  and  the  page  shall  adorn  thee ; 
I  will  let  not,  0  Lollius,  thy  toils 
Fade  in  livid  oblivion  away. 

*  ^'Yate  sacro."    *'  Sacro"  here  has  the  sense  of  making  sacred,  conse- 
crating. 
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In  the  converse  o(  life  thine  the  provident  wisdom, 
Thino,  the  temper  unmoved  by  the  changes  of  Fortune,* 
Whatsoever  her  smile  or  her  frown. 
Neither  bowed  nor  elate, — bnt  erect ; 

The  avenger  of  gi'oedy  and  frandful  Corruption, 
The  abstainer  from  Gold,  which  draws  all  to  its  mflgnot — 
CoQsnl  not  of  the  one  year  alone, 

For  thy  mind  must  be  always  io  power 

Whensoever  an  arbiter,  faithful  to  ]'ufitice. 
Over  what  is  expedient  exalts  what  ia  honest, 
Awes  the  briber  with  one  lofty  look. 

And  through  hosts  clears,  victorious,  his  way.f 

It  ia  not  large  possessions  tbemselves  that  are  blcaKings ; 
More  rightly  called  '  bleat,'  he  whose  claim  to  the  title 
Is  the  wisdom  which  puts  to  their  use 
All  the  gifts  that  he  owes  to  the  gods, 


Temporibua  dubibque  ccutUB." 

Bectmneedf,!  tliinlt,  tho  pamplinuo  In  the  translntioii,  "Qcilher  bowed 
nor  elate  ; "  not  with  head  arro^Dtlr  lifted  up  in  prospi-tauB  nor  dejected 
in  doubtnil  fortune.  I  agree  with  Orelli  and  MHcleniio  in  eoiuidenng  Uwt 
the  lines  refer  (o  the  defeat  at  LoUius  in  Germany ;  and  i[  soemB  thi^  not 
only  Hunice  here  empbntically  teda  to  pny  tribute  to  the  el«iiaflMtiie«  uid 
inte^ty  of  his  ftiecd*!  character,  but  in  the  coni^luiling  etanza  to  vindicate 


onlyHu 
intogril:, 
bis  courage,  snd  intimate  that 


eipkined  by  refertuee  to  Lib,  HI. 


'NeosmnitautponitB 
Arbltrio  popuIariA  aL 


etiil  contiDUftd  through  the  Ui 


The  Uotora  dteponed  ojipoiinf-  irowde  to  mnko  wny 

"  nmu  "  here  may  ligDify  their  oiea.     Yonge  renders  the  passage  jcc  more 

BjmboUoally,  in  Ihie  elcfquent  jinraphra««  ;  "  Tho  lool  hiu  an  indapcndent 

ifignity  so  long  a»,  tnio  in  nrincipl*  and  judgmont,  it  reJMta  corruption,  and 

burets  in  a  moral  victory  througli  thr  host  ot  vices."     Ifitlpr  insiata  on  oon. 

Btniing  the  line*  literally,  and  relera  them  lo  Lullius's  militiuy  m 

tioa  of  his  proviaes. 
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He  who  hardens  his  sonl  to  reverse  and  privation — 
He  who  looks  upon  death  as  less  dread  than  dishonour- 
Never  fears,  for  the  friends  of  his  love 
Or  the  cause  of  his  country,  to  die. 


ODE  X,— Omittbi). 


ODE  XI. 

TO    PHYLLIS. 

Ab  Horace  liad  before  (lib.  ni.  Od.  zzyiii.)  inyited  Lyde  to  the  feast- 
day  oi  Neptune,  so  he  here  invites  Phyllis  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
HiBcenas  in  the  Ides  of  ApriL  The  date  ef  the  ode  cannot  be  determined, 
though  it  may  be  reasonaoly  conjectured  that  when  he  speaks  of  Phyllis  as 
his  last  loye,  ne  was  of  an  age  correspondent  with  the  period  at  which  the 
Fourth  book  was  published.  Nevertheless  this  is  no  sure  index ;  for,  as 
Madeane  shrewdly  intimates,  most  men  promise  the  woman  they  woo  that 
the  shall  be  the  last  love.  To  those  who  insist  upon  giving  literal  in- 
dividual personality  to  the  fictitious  names  Horace  introduces  into  his 
poems,  this  poem  would  seem  written  at  a  much  earlier  period,  sinee 
Telephus,  that  universal  kdykiller,  is  still  described  as  **  juvems."  But  we 
have  alrrady  seen  that  "  juvenis  "  by  no  means  necessarily  signifies  a  youth. 
I  do  not  beueve,  with  Kacleane,  that  Telephus  is  altogether  a  poetic  fiction : 
neither  am  I  satisfied  with  the  grounds  upon  which  Bitter  identifies  the 
Telephus  of  Ode  xiii.  Book  I.,  and  xix.  Book  m.,  with  Heliodorus,  the 
grammarian  and  Greek  scholar  mentioned  Serm.  i.  5,  2,  and  assumes  that 
another  person  is  designated  under  that  name  in  this  ode.  Nothing  is  more 
lUiely  than  that  among  Horace's  gayer  companions  there  was  some  one  very 
good-looking  gallant,  celebrated  for  his  bonnes  fortunes  among  the  free<£i 
women  of  £ome,  whom  the  poet  always  designates  under  tiie  name  of 
Telephus.  It  is  observable  that  there  is  considerable  consistency  in  the  way 
in  wich  Telephus  ia  mentioned  in  Horace,  with  a  good-humoured,  half- 
envious  admiration  for  personal  gifts,  and  whom,  on  the  single  occasion 
(Carm.  xix.  lib.  m.)  in  which  the  handsome  genueman  seems  disposed  to 
bore  with  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning,  be  puts  back  into  his  right 
place  as  reveller  and  gallant,  with  a  certain  superiority,  such  as,  when  it 
came  to  a  display  of  learning,  a  Horace  might  be  disposed  to  assume  towards 
a  Telephus. 

Pve  a  cask  of  rich  Alban  wine  full  in  my  cellar — 
It  has  passed  its  ninth  year ;  in  my  garden,  fair  Phyllis, 
There  is  parsley  for  chaplets,  and  O,  in  profusion. 
Ivy  too,  ivy, 
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Thou,  art  dazzling  whenever  that  birds  up  thy  tresses. 
All  my  house  laaglia  with  plate;  claspod  around  with  chaste 


e  S]>ri 

And  all  hands  aro  at  work  ;  hero  and  there  mn  the  seiTftnts, 
Men  and  maids,  helter-skelter  ;  the  flame  monnts  in  flicker, 
Aa  it  whirls  the  smoke  cresting  the  point  of  tta  sunmit 
Botmd  and  around  it.* 

Bnt  that  now  thon  maj'st  know  to  what  mirth  I  invite  thee, 
'Tis  in  honour  of  Ides,  not  ungrateful  to  PhyUia, 
'Tia  the  day  that  halves  April  the  month  we  devote  to 
Venus  the  eett-boni.+ 

Bay,  indeed,  that  by  me  ehonld  be  solemnised  duly — 
Scarce  miuo  o?fn  natal  day  I  hold  equally  sacred. 
Since  it  ia  by  ita  light,  year  on  year,  my  Mtocenaa 
Sums  up  life's  riches. 

Come,  that  Telephus  whom  thou  art  eeoking  (poor  Phyllis  I 
He's  a  youth  above  thee)  ia  now  chained  to  another. 
She  is  wanton  and  rich,  and  ahe  holda  him  in  bond^e. 
Pleased  with  his  fettera. 

Phaiithon,  burnt  in  his  chariot,  detera  from  nmbition, 
Winged  Pegaana  spnrning  Bellerophon  earth-born 
May  admonish  thcc  also  by  thia  solemn  lesson, 
'  Seek  but  what  auita  thee ; ' 

Deeming  Hope,  when  it  fliea  out  of  reach,  is  forbidden, 
O  aet  not  thy  heart  where  the  lots  are  nneqnal. 
Come,  with  rao  bo  contented,  of  all  lovoa  my  latest ; 
Love  with  thee  eodeth. 

*  "  Sortlidum  Simmss  trepidant  rotantfa 
VocCina  fumum." 
"'VecUce'  i*  the  lop  ur  ihe  Some,  ahich  Hirkcra  ua  it  whirls  the  dark 
■moke  on  ila  crpst — n  ipiral  Oamo,  euimiiintmi;  iu  a  noluuiii  nf  smokp.     It 
BeemB  ai  if  Horace  ncre  wriciug  with  ■  fire  burning  bcrbro  him,  nnd  cMlstit 
tbo  idea  BB  ha  wroto."— Maclkanh. 
f  In  tMtrology  the  5(ai  of  Voniit  nilw  Uie  mouth  of  April. 

0  0% 
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After  thco  never  more  woman's  face  shall  inflame  me ; 

0,  be  cheered,  then,  and  come;    let  me  teach  thee  such 

measures 
As  the  voice  which  I  love  into  sweetness  shall  render ; 

Song  lessens  sorrow. 


ODE  XII. 

INVITATION  TO  ViRGIL. 


It  is  a  yezed  (question  among  commentators  whether  the  Yirgil  here 
addressed  be  Virs'il  the  poet,  longe  says  that  the  general  authority  of 
critics  is  against  uiat  identification.  Macleane  is  disposed  to  favour  it,  and 
it  is  not  without  other  and  very  eminent  defenders. 

The  main  objections  to  the  assumption  are — 1st,  the  chron6logical  one. 
Yirgil  was  dead  many  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Fourth  Book ;  but, 
in  answer  to  this,  it  is  said  that,  in  making  up  the  collection  composed  for 
Book  IV,j  Horace  might  have  included  poems  composed  at  a  mucn  earlier 
date.  Dillenburger  considers  that  this  ode  was  written  in  youth,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  final  book  of  the  Odes,  as  if  Horace  wished  to  refresh  and 
record  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

2^d,  It  is  asked,  "  How  can  ^^rgil  the  poet  be  called  the  client  of  noble 
youths  ?"  To  this  it  has  been  replied,  that  the  youths  referred  to  might 
be  the  stepsons  of  Augustus,  or  (more  generally  by  Dillenburger),  that  the 
phrase  means  nothing  more  than  the  familiarity  with  persons  of  high 
station^sueh  as  A^ppa,  Pollio,  and  others. 

3rd,  That  an  injunction  to  lay  aside  the  care  or  study  of  gain  (studium 
lucii)  is  very  inappropriate  to  the  liberal  and  generous  daaracter  assigned  to 
the  poet.  But  here  again  it  is  said,  that  it  is  absurd  to  take  literally  what 
is  obyiously  written  in  jest.  If  a  man,  the  most  indifierent  to  gain,  had,  for 
instance,  informed  us  mat  he  thought  he  could  seU  an  oliye  crop  well,  or 
tiiat  he  had  found  a  good  inyestment  for  his  money,  we  might  very  well 
say  to  him,  *'  Put  aside  those  mercenary  thoughts  of  gain,  and  come  and  sup 
with  us."  There  would  be  at  once  a  jest  and  a  compliment  in  the  irony  of 
the  implied  accusation.  That  the  Yirgil  addressed  must  be  a  yendor  of 
perfumes,  because  he  is  asked  to  contribute  a  pot  of  nard ;  or  a  banker  or 
negotiator,  because  he  is  exhorted  to  put  aside  the  care  of  gain — and  a 
scholiast  in  a  Paris  MS.  inscribes  the  ode,  *'  Ad  YirgiUum  Negotiatorem," — 
is  a  conjecture  less  plausible  than  that  he  was  a  physician  of  that  name  to 
the  Neros,  or  a  relation  of  C.  Yirgil  the  preetor,  Cicero's  Mend.  • 

Orelli  and  Yonge  quote  with  approyal  Gesner's  remark,  "  That  there  is 
nothing  in  the  poem  itself  which  pertains  more  to  the  poet  Yir^l  than  to 
any  other  Mend  of  Horace's."  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
mythological  imagery  and  the  description  of  Spring  with  which  the  poem 
opens,  are  addressed  with  appropriate  felicity  to  the  Poet  of  the  Eclogues 
and  Georgics. 

The  question  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  positiye  solution  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  probable  that 
Horace  included  in  the  Fourth  Book  a  poem  that,  if  addressed  to  Yirgil  the 
poet,  he  must  haye  written  many  years  before ;  and  whether  if  he  did  thus, 
as  Dillenburger  contends,  seek  to  reyiye  the  memory  of  his  early  friend,  it 
would  haye  been  in  a  poem  of  a  comparatiyely  light  character,  and  so  wholly 
free  from  any  reference  to  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 
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Now  Thracian  breezes,  comrades  of  the  spring, 
Temper  the  ocean  and  impel  the  sails  ; 
Frost  crisps  not  now  the  fields,  nor  rage  the  floods. 
Swollen  with  winter  snows. 

Now  builds  her  nest  the  melancholy  bird 
Yet  moaning  Itys;  she,  the  eternal  sbame 
Of  Cecropa'  honse  for  vengeance  too  severe 
Oa  barharons  lasts  of  kings.* 

Swains  of  sleek  flocks  on  the  yoang  grass  reclined, 
Chant  pastoral  songs  attnned  to  piping  reeds, 
Gimrmiug  the  god  who  lores  the  darksome  slopes 
And  folds  of  Arcady ; 

Those,  0  my  Virgil,  are  the  days  of  thirst ; 
But  if,  0  client  of  illnstrions  yontha, 
Calenian  juices  tempt,  bring  thoii  the  nard, 
And  with  it  earn  my  wine  ; 

One  tiny  box  of  spikenard  will  draw  forth 
Tho  cask  now  ripening  in  Snlpician  t  vaults, — 
Cask  large  enough  to  hold  a  world  of  hope, 
And  drown  a  world  of  care. 

Quick  [  if  such  merriments  delight  thee,  come 
With  thine  own  contributions  to  tho  feast ; 
Kot  like  rich  host  in  prodigal  balls — my  cupa 
Tboa  shalt  not  tinge  scot-free. 

■  "  Quod  mnlc  barbnnii 
Segara  eat  ulbi  lihidiiiCB." 
Meat  ouUioritiM.  Owlli  amongst  Ihcm,  tuke  "male"  «ith  "ultn" — nz., 
tliat  Iho  bird,  whether  I'liilomtln  or  Procnc,  nvciifipd  loo  cruelly  (nimiB 
etrDcik't)  the  guiit  of  Tercus.  I  have  translated  uccordintcty,  but  am  by  no 
means  BDretbat  "male"  aliould  not  be  taken,  ax  MaclemiQ  suggest^  with 
"  barhoras  " — vb.,  the  loo  barlmroUB,  or  ovilly  liarborous,  luaOi  of  kings. 
The  bird  ia  the  etoraBl  reproach  to  tho  house  of  Cecropa,  not  on  iieoount  of 
tlio  BDVerity  of  her  reni^'aniie,  but  on  account  of  tho  ntrocity  of  tho  cdmel 
the  avenged.  Most  conimentaton  of  authority  ngrce  that  the  bird  here 
■  ■    "  "  Dt  nightingale.    Hitter  understands  by  "  flebililer" 


thoBwnlbw's  i — . 

t  "  Sulpiciis  horrois."  The  Sulpician  wine-voulU  were  fanione,  and  Iha 
scholiast  Porphyrion  anji  they  were  still  tho  great  mBgi«io« 
oil  in  his  dny,  under  tlie  name  of  tho  Golban  cellara.  Bitter 
Ol^Ui  u  tnistokon  in  BUppoaing  that  Horaco  iutiniiLtca  that  ha 
vine  there ;  and  maintains  Ihnt  ho  refon  to  Itia  own  cuik,  wh 
warehoiued  in  the  Sulpi 


idsn  that  ,^1 
I  JHjfthe  ^M 
hod  bees       ^^M 
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Bat  put  aside  delays  and  care  of  gain, 
Warned,  while  yet  time^  by  the  dark  death-fires ;  mix 
With  thonght  brief  thongbtlessness ;  in  fitting  place 
'Tis  sweet  to  be  unwise. 


ODE  XIII. 

TO  LYCB,  A  FADED  BEAUTT. 


No  subject  of  inquiry  can  be  less  interesting  to  a  critic  of  good  sense  than 
that  on  which  so  many  learned  disputants  haye  wasted  their  time^-yiz., 
who  among  the  ladies  celebrated  by  Horace  were  real  persons  or  imaginary ; 
and  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  or  rejected  from  the  genuine  catalogue  of  nig 
lores  ?  We  have  absolutely  no  data  to  go  upon.  There  is  no  reason,  except 
that  he  chooses  to  apply  the  same  name  to  both,  to  suppose  that  the  Lyce 
oyer  whose  ruined  channs  he  now  exults  was  the  Lyce  of  whose  cruelty  he 
complains.  Lib.  m.  Qd.  x. ;  nay,  I  believe  that  most  recent  scholars  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  ode  last  mentioned  was  an  artistic  exercise, 
imitated  from  the  Greek  serenades.  But,  so  far  as  mere  conjecture  frt)m 
internal  eyidence  may  be  allowed,  the  present  ode  seems  to  have  in  it  a  tone 
of  earnestness  which  warrants  a  oeliei  that  the  Lyce  addressed  was  a  real 
person.  In  the  tlnree  concluding  stanzas,  the  bitterness  of  sarcasm  is  tinged 
vrith  a  certain  melancholy  pathos  which  appears  to  indicate  the  memory  of 
a  former  passion ;  and  the  direct  reference  to  Cinara — to  whom  all  inter- 
preters agree  in  considering  Horace  was  attached  ^whether  or  not  he 
celebrates  her  under  names  of  the  same  metrical  quantity,  Lalage,  Glycera, 
&c.) — gives  a  peculiar  air  of  individual  truthfulness  to  the  poem.  Be  this 
83  it  may,  the  ode  is  remarkable  for  its  eternal  applicability  to  a  tj*pe  in 
female  character,  and  is  replete  with  beauties  of  expression.  The  image  in 
the  last  stanza  is  extremely  striking.  The  simile  is  so  simple  that  one  might 
fanc^  it  would  have  occurred  to  any  poet,  yet  it  is  so  expressed  as  to  be  quite 
original. 

They  have  heard  my  prayers,  Lyce,  the  gods ; 
The  gods  have  heard,  Lyce  ;  thou'rt  old, 
Yet  still,  setting  up  for  a  beauty. 

Thou  wouldst  tipple  and  frisk  with  the- young ; 

Courting,  maudlin,  with  tremulous  chant. 
Laggard  Cupid :  he's  absent  on  guard 

0*er  the  bloom  on  the  cheeks  of  young  Chia, 
Whose  lute  is  more  sweet  than  thy  song.* 

*  There  is  an  opposition  between  Lyce's  tremulous  quaver,  "contu 
tremulo,''  and  Cilia's  musical  skill,  " doctm  psallere,"  wnuh  can  only, 
perhaps,  be  made  clear  by  some  slight  pamphrase,  as  is  attempted  in  the 
last  line  of  the  stanza,  in  translation. 
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For  he  roostfi  not  on  oaks  vrithont  sap  ; 
Hollow  teeth  acd  dry  wrinkloa  he  flies, 

He  is  chilled  by  the  snow  of  grey  tresses, 
And  thus  has  retreated  from  thoe. 

Sparkling  gems,  and  the  pnrplcs  of  Cos,* 
Cannot  back  to  thee  bring  the  dead  years 
Rapid  Time  boa  interred  in  onr  annals, 
For  all  men  to  nombertheiir  graves. t 

WHther  fled  ia  the  beanty  P  alas ! 
Where  the  bloom  ?  where  the  mOTemont  of  grace  ? 
Of  that— 0  of  that— what  is  left  thee. 

Breathing  loves,  which  stole  me  from  myself, 


Blest  Bnoceasor  to  Cinara  thou, 
Gracions  form, J  for  arts  pleasing  renowned  ? 
Bat  to  Oinam  few  years  were  conceded. 
By  the  Fates  who  have  Lyco  preserved 

To  be  rival  in  age  to  the  crow, 
That  the  joang,  glowing  yet,  may  behold, 
As  a  eabiect  of  mirth,  in  thoao  ashes 
The  fallen  remains  of  a  torch. 

m  Cot  la  Sit.  I.  ii  line  ID 

t  "  Tempom,  quiE  lotOBl 
Notis  condili.  ^tis 
lacluut,  TolucriB  dies." 


cnnDot  gei  them  hock.    It  is  n  Enphio  way  ot  lioa^ying 
~J]ei[  iItocosg^  ta  point  to  the  record  in  which,  each  it 

..^..^^ .J .jnatilt  and  ita   leading   eveoti.     "Nolii"    merely 

oipreuei  the  publicity  vid  notoriety  of  the  record  by  vhich  (he  UpH  M 
-*-  -  -"- marked."     " ■  — 


find  them,  l)ut  ehi 
the  yean,  and  ma 
distiDguiahed  by 
oipreuei  the  pul 

1"'F»oiea'  doei  il 
'  Faciei  Butein  ti>t 
too,  Onlli'i  mU, 


Faciea '  doei  not  meui  ihe  foue  aloae,  but  the  vhole  form  and  pruence. 
'  Faciei  Butein  ti>tam  a,rgtait  lyedeta  dsniflcuC.' "— DibLiKBCKoaa.  See, 
too,  Onlli'i  sota. 
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ODE    XIV. 

TO  AUGUSTUS,  AFTER  THE   VICTOEIES  OF  TIBERIUS, 

The  introduction  to  Ode  iv.  in  this  book  has,  sufficiently  for  the  purpose, 
sketched  the  outline  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  composition  of  this  ode. 
As  the  former  was  deroted  to  tiie  praises  of  Drusus.  so  tne  latter  commemo- 
rates the  subsequent  and  completing  conquests  of  Tiberius^  and  refers  all  to 
the  honour  of  Augustus  in  the  establishment  of  his  empire,  and  the  con- 
summation of  his  fortimes  and  h|s  glory. 

By  ^hat  care  can    the    Senate   of  Rome,   and   Rome's 

people, 
With  a  largess  of  hononrs  sufficiently  ample, 
By  what  titles,  what  archives  to  time, 
Eternise  thy  virtues,  Augustus, 

Prince  supremest,  wherever  the  sun  lights  a  region 
That  man  can  inhabit  ?     What  in  war  thou  availest. 
The  Yindelici  lately  have  learned, 
!Free  till  then  from  the  law  of  the  Roman. 

By  no  even  exchange  in  the  barter  of  bloodshed,* 
Drusus,  leading  thy  hosts,  overthrew  the  fleet  Breuni— 
The  Qenauni — implacable  race — 
And  the  citadels  piled  upon  Alps 

Horror-breathing  ;  then  Nero  the  elder  completed 
Glories  due  to  thine  auspice  in  one  crowning  battle ; 
Closed  the  raid  of  the  savage,  and  crushed 
The  grim  might  of  the  giant-like  RaetL 

All   conspicuous   he    rode   where   the  fight   raged   the 

fiercest, 
Wasting  down,  to   what   wrecks !    that  array  of   stem 
bosoms. 
Self-surrendered  as  oiSerings  to  death. 
In  the  stubborn  devotion  to  freedom. 

*  "  Plus  vice  simplici."  This  does  not  mean  "more  than  once,"  but,  as 
the  scholiasts  interpret,  "with  double  loss  to  the  enemy :  "  or  literally,  as 
Macleane  renders  it,  "  with  more  than  an  even  exchange  " — i,e.f  of  blood. 
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Through    tlio  foe  wont    hia  way,  aa   tho    blast   o'er    Ibc 

billowa 
When  the  PJeiada  are  cleaving  the  rai'n-clonda  asunder, 
And  tlio  snort  of  liis  win'-liorse  wrs  heard 
In  the  midflt  of  tlie  lightnings  of  battle,' 

As  when  AnfidiiB,  laving  the  kingdoms  of  D&nnns, 
Bnrsts    in  wratk,    and   in  form    of   the  wild  ball,t  his 
borders. 
And  prepai-es  tho  droad  dcloge  Le  drives 

O'er  the  fields  tbat  are  rife  with  tbo  harvest, — 

So   in    fltorm,  through    that    barbarooa   array  swept  tbo 

Mowing,  foremost  to  hindmoat,  ranks  serried  in  iron. 
Till  a  victor  ho  stood,  without  loea, 

On  a  ground  that  was  strewn  with  the  foemen ; 

But  he  owed  to  thyself  tho  resources,  the  connaels. 
And  tho  gods.     From  the    day  that    her    port    and  void     ' 
pill  ace, 
Suppliant  Egypt  threw  open  to  thee, 

ILid  thy  reigu  reached  its  third  happy  lustre. 


I  crowning  thy  wish  and  completing  thy  gloiy, 
ended  the    wars   which    her   favour  had   pros- 
id  GBtablished  in  tritunph  tho  peace 
Of  a  world  nndemeatb  thy  dominion. 


AufiduB."  Tbc  image  ia  applied  tu  intuiy  rivers  bjr  the  Greek  nad  Litin 
poets.  Uadeano  luggvate  umt  tho  bniniJiGs  ot  to  muif  largo  iCnmini  at 
the  moullii  of  riven  might  liovc  suwefltid  tho  idea  of  tho  bonu ;  but  it 
uems  to  mo  that  the  compariBozi  to  uio  bull  in  gonoinl  applies  to  the  blind 
and  BDiuelcH  lioleoce  ot  (be  animal,  who  rum  on  indiBcnminalel];  tmnp- 
ling  and  destrojing  ererjthing  in  hi»  waj— j^"**  •»  ^o  inundation  of^a 

X  Hoisce,  here  addressing  Augustus,  ascribes  it  to  bint  as  Ms  crovnlng 
viotory  that  lie  hni  at  lost  got  the  wish  at  lus  hcnrt,  which  wu  peace— (he 
peace  of  Iho  vorld,  subjected  tu  the  fiiimBn  Empire.  The  jiotatj  of 
Tiboriui  via  on  the  fifteenth  anuivenar)'  of  tho  daf  oa  which  Augiutlil 
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Thee  the  (laiiiitless  Gantabrian,  before  neyer  conquered ; 
Thee  the   Made   and  the   Indian,  and    Scyth,  the    wild 
Nomady. 
Mark  in  wonder  and  awe,  guardian  shield 
Of  Italia,  and  Borne  the  earth's  mistress. 

Thee  the  Nile,  unrevealing  the  source  of  its  waters ; 
Thee  the  Danube ;  and  thee  the  swift  rush  of  the  Tigris ; 
Thee  the  monster-fraught  ocean,  which  roars 
Bound  the  birthplace  remote  of  the  Briton ; 

Thee  fierce  Gullia,  the  land  for  which  death  has   no 

terror, 
Thee  Iberia,  the  stubborn,  hear  hushed  and  submissire ; 
The  Sygambri,  exulting  in  gore, 

Wibh  meek  arms  piled  in  trophy,  adore  thee. 


ODE  XV. 

to  AUGTJSTUS  ON   THB  RESTORATIOK  OF   PEACE. 

This  ode  is  the  appro][>riate  epilogue  to  the  Fourth  Book,  of  which  the 
poems  that  celebrate  the  Boman  victories  under  Drusus  and  Tiberius  con- 
stitute the  noblest  portion.  If  it  be  true  that  the  book  was  published  on 
account  of  these  oaes,  and  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  Horace  would  natu- 
rally conclude  by  a  special  reference  to  the  beneficial  issues  of  the  wars 
undertaken  by  Au^tus,  and  firom  the  final  completion  of  which  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  he  had  just  returned  to  Bome.  Horace  here  begins  by 
saying,  that  when  he  wished  to  sing  of  those  wars,  Fhcebus  checked  him. 
But  Pncebus  does  not  forbid  him  to  sing  the  triumphs  of  peace ;  and,  with 
a  liyely  lyrical  abruptness,  he  therefore  at  once  bursts  forth : — 

"  Tua,  CaBsar,  rotas 
Fruges  et  agris  retulit  uberes,"  &c. 

That  the  poeni  was  composed  immediately  after  the  return  of  Csesarj  and  in 
connection  with  Odes  iv.  and  ziv. ,  is,  I  tmnk,  made  clear  by  its  own  internal 
evidence.  War  is  finished,  and  Augustus  is  celebrated  as  the  triumphant 
establisher  of  law  and  order,  and  the  author  of  the  national  prosperity,  and 
the  improvements,  social  ana  moral,  which  result  from  the  security  to  life 
and  properhr  bestowed  by  a  government  at  once  firm  and  beneficent.  He 
is  here  the  descendant,  not  of  Mars  and  Ilia,  but  of  Anchises  and  Yenus  the 
gentle. 

Of  wars  and  vanquished  cities  when  I  longed 
To  sing,  Apollo  checked  me  with  his  lyre, 
Lest  I  launched  sails  so  slight 
Into  so  Tast  a  deep.     Caesar,  thy  reign 
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Hn.9  given  hack  goldon  harrcatB  to  onr  fielJs  ; 
Our  standards,  torn  from  Parthia's  haughty  walls, 
itestored  to  Roman  Jove ; 

Closed  gfttoH  of  Jaiias,  vacant  of  a  war ; 

To  rif^hteona  order  rampant  licence  curbed, 
Thrust  from  the  state  the  vices  •  which  defiled, 
And,  in  their  stead,  recalled 

The  ancient  virtues  to  their  fatherland, + — 

Virtues  from  which  have  grown  the  Roman  name, 
Italia's  might,  fame,  and  majestic  sway, 
To  the  Sun's  Orient  rise, 

From  hia  calm  bed  in  oar  Hesperian  seas. 

Cfflsar  our  gaardian,  neither  civil  rage  J 

Kor  felon  violence  scares  ns  from  repose. 

Nor  ire  which  sharpens  swords. 

And  makes  the  wars  of  nations  and  thuir  woes. 

Neither  the  drinkers  of  deep  Danube  break 
The  Julian  Laws,  nor  Scjths,  nor  Seres  fierce. 
Nor  Persia's  faithless  sons, 

Nor  wild  men  cradled  on  the  banks  of  Don. 

So,  with  each  sacred,  with  each  common  day 
(Prayer,  as  is  due,  first  rendered  to  the  gods), 
Jlid  blithesome  Liber's  boons. 
Gathering  our  women  and  onr  chOdren  round, 

Let  ns,  as  did  our  fathers  in  old  time, 
Honour  with  hymns  and  Lydiau  fife  bravo  chiefs : 
Sing  Troy  ;  AnchisCH  sing ; 

Sing  of  the  race  from  gentle  Venus  sprung. 
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THE  EPODES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Obelli,  DUlenbnrger,  and  Macloatie  concar  in  accepting 
Franke's  date  for  the  publication  of  the  book  o£  Epodea — 
viz.,  4.U.C.  7'2i,  when  Uoraco  was  thirty-five  years  olt).  The 
poems  contained  in  the  book  appcfir  to  have  been  written 
between  713  and  the  date  at  which  they  were  pabliahed  ; 
ftnd,  no  donbt,  many  of  them  were  known  to  Horace's 
frienda  before  publication.  It  is  to  these  Epodea  that 
Horace  refers  in  tlie  boast,  Epist.  i.  19-'2S,  that  "  Ho  first 
introduced  the  Parian  iambies,  following  the  numbers  and 
the  spirit  of  Archilochns  "  (of  Paroa).  Their  title  of  Epode 
was  not  given  to  them  (anymore  than  that  of  Ode  was  given 
to  the  poems  classed  under  that  name)  by  Horace  himself. 
Snch  designations  are  the  inventions  of  some  long-anb- 
Bequent  giumnmrian. 

These  poems  are  notlyrical  in  point  of  form,  though  they 
are  occaBionally  so  in  poiut  of  spirit — especially,  I  think, 
the  13th  Epode.  They  serve  aa  an  intcrmediato  link  be- 
tween Horace's  Odes  and  bis  earlier  Satires. 

The  first  ten  Epodea  arc  ailtn  the  same  metre— alternate 
trimeter  and  dimeter  iambics  ;  they  admit  spondees  only  in 
the  uneven  places,  and  there  ia  bat  one  instance  (ii.  35)  in 
which  an  anapteat  is  admitted. 

In  the  translation,  the  metro  selected  for  the  more  im- 
portant of  those  Epodea  has  been  employed  in  the  version 
of  a  few  of  the  graver  odea — viz.,  the  ordinary  form  of  blank 
verse  converted  into  a  couplet  by  alternate  terminations  in 
a  diseyllable  and  mouosyllablc. 

In  the  lighter  of  these  first  t«n  Epodes — viz.,  Ep.  vi,  x. — 
I  have  thonght  that  the  variation  of  a  more  easy  and  rapid 
meosnre  waa  nocesaary  to  represent  the  lively  spirit  of  the 
Latin. 


BPODB  L 

TO    M2ECENAS. 

Tills  epode  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  composed  when  Angustug 
had  summoned  the  leading  public  men,  whether  senators  or  equitea^  to 
meet  him  ^  Brundusium  prior  to  the  expedition  against  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  A.T7.0.  723.  The  poem 
warrants  the  assumption  that  MsBcenas  had  been  then  appointed  to,  or 
offered,  a  naval  command ;  but  it  seems  (Dio.  51,  3,  and  Seneca,  £p.  114, 6), 
that  Augustus  decided  on  retaining  him  at  home  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of 
Ital^r,  and  maintain  order  at  Bome.  Mr.  Dver,  in  the  **  Classical  Museum," 
YoL  ii.,  p.  199,  and  subsequently  in  Smitn's  *' Biographical  Dictionary" 
(art.  **MsBcenas*'),  contends  that  the  poem  refers  to  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion against  Sextus  Fompeius,  A.u.c.  718.  ^acleane  objects  to  this  supposi- 
tion— **  that  the  language  of  affection  is  too  strong  for  the  short  acj^naintenoe 
which  Horace  had  then  enjojred  with  Mascenas,  and  that  there  is  evidence 
in  the  poem  itself  of  the  Sabine  farm  having  come  into  Horace's  possession 
when  he  wrote  it ;  but  that  this  did  not  occur  till  after  the  publication  of 
the  First  Book  of  Satires  is  certain,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  A.u.0. 
720." 

So  thou  wilt  go  with  thy  Liburnian  galleys, 

Amongst,  0  friend,  those  giant  floating  towers; 
Prepared  to  share  all  perils  braved  by  Ceesar, 

And  ward  them  off,  Maecenas,  by  thine  own. 
But  what  of  us,  to  whom,  while  thou  survivest, 

Life  is  a  joy  ; — thee  lost,  a  weary  load  ? 
Shall  we,  as  bidden,  take  our  ease  contented  P 

Ease  has  no  sweetness  if  not  shared  with  thee ; 
Or  shall  we  bear  our  part  in  thy  great  labour 

As  fitting  men  of  no  unmanly  mould  ? 
Yes,  we  would  bear ;  and  thee  o*er  Alpine  summits. 

Or  through  the  wastes  of  guestless  Oaucasas^ 
Or  where  the  last  pale  rim  of  the  horizon 

Fades  on  the  farthest  waters  of  the  west. 
Follow  with  soul  undaunted.     Dost  thou  ask  me 

How,  weak  in  body,  and  unskilled  in  war, 
My  toil  could  lighten  thine  ?     I  should  be  present 

With  terrors  less  than  those  the  absent  know ; 
Ev'n  as  the  bird  more  dreads  for  her  young  nestlings, 

If  for  a  moment  left,  the  gliding  snake ; 
Not  that  her  presence  could  avail  for  succour. 

Albeit  she  felt  them  underneath  her  wing. 


Gladly  in  this  or  any  war  a  soldier 

Would  I  enlist,  for  hope  of  tliy  dear  gracs; 
Not  that,  attached  by  ampler  teams  of  oxen. 

My  ploughs  may  strnggle  through  the  Btiibborn  globa— 
Not  that  my  flocks  should,  ore  the  dog-star  pamheth. 

Change  hot  Calabria  for  Locanian  slopes  ■—  ■ 
Not  that  for  me  some  villa's  pomp  of  marble 

Should  ahine  down  white  upon  luxuriant  raleSi 
Touching  the  walls  with  which  the  sou  of  Circe  t 

Girded  enchanted  land  id  Tusculnm. 
Enough,  and  more  than  I  can  need,  for  riches, 

Thanks  to  thy  bounty,  is  already  mine; 
I  am  no  Chreraes,  hoarding  gold  to  bury  | — 

No  loose-robed  spendthrift  lusting  gold  to  v/aste. 


I 


ALFlna. — THE   CHAKM3   OP  ECEAL   LIFK. 


I 

i 


"ths  ereater  part 

keepini  with  tie  supposed  •pealier."  This  alleged  want  of  keeping  doei 
not  Btnke  me,  nor  do  1  beliOTo  that  the  la*t  lines  wure  "  nn  aflertboueht."' 
The  idea  is  in  complete  harmony  viUi  the  aubatance  or  Satire  L  Book  I.,  in 
which  Horace  tayt  that  the  miser  it  never  eoiilenlod  with  hii  own  lot,  but 
lather  extols  those  who  follow  opposite  pioBuita : — 

Se  probel,  ac  potius  laudet  fliveraa  seqnentee ; " 
but  Ihnt  nevertheless  the  nature  of  the  man  rclunu  to  him;  and  if  ynu 
offered  to  let  him  eiohange  with  Ibe  person  he  enviea,  aiul  so  Be  happy.  Iw 
would  not  uDCBpt  the  olTar.   The  aamu  idea  is  eiprosKd  inure  brioQy,  UmIl  L 

■  The  wealthy  propiicton  sent  their  Books  in  summer  Irom  the  luA 
Cfllabrian  plains  to  the  wooded  hills  of  Lucania. 

t  Teleganua,  eon  uf  Girco  by  Ulyuea,  said  to  heTS  fooNded  anoient 
Tusoulura  on  the  lumimt  of  the  hill,  the  slope  of  which  is  ooouiiod  by  the 
modem  Fraseati,  and  to  hare  there  iatrodnoed  the  mn^o  arts Mhia mother. 
Tlie  Unci  in  the  original  are  alightly  paraphrased  in  the  Iranslalion,  io 
outer  not  to  lose  (o  the  English  reader  the  poetio  idea  aasociaUBg  Tusculum 
with  legendary  enehantment,  wbioh  the  words  "  Circaia  mania"  wouU 


1  " '  Chremea.'    The  allusion  is,  perhaps,  to  a  character  in  aome  piny  uf 
Uemmder. "— Uaclgaki. 
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Ode  i.  linee  15,  35 — **The  merchant,  terrified  by  the  storms,  lauds  the  ease 
of  the  country,  but  very  soon  refits  his  battered  vessels.  That  a  rich 
money-lender  might  at  some  moment  feel  and  express  very  glowingly  an 
enthusiasm  for  country  llfo|is  natural  enough;  we  have  instances  of  that 
every  day.  No  one  praises  or  covets  a  country  life  more  than  a  rich  Jew  or 
contractor.  We  do  not  know  the  occasion  wnich  may  have  suggested  the 
poem ;  but  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  there  was  a  report  that  the 
famous  usurer  was  about  to  buy  a  country  place  and  retire  from  business ; 
«ad  on  the  strength  of  that  rumour  Horace  wrote  the  poem. 

"  Blessed  is  lie— remote,  as  were  the  mortals 

Of  the  first  age,  from  business  and  its  cares — 
Who  ploughs  paternal  fields  with  his  own  oxen 

Free  from  the  bonds  of  credit  or  of  debt.* 
No  soldier  he,  roused  by  the  savage  trumpet. 

Not  his  to  shudder  at  the  angry  sea ;  f 
His  life  escapes  from  the  contentious  forum. 

And  shuns  the  insolent  thresholds  of  the  great. 
And  so  he  marries  to  the  amorous  tendrils 

Of  the  young  vine  the  poplar's  lofty  stem ; 
Or  marks  from  far  the  lowing  herds  that  wander 

Leisurely  down  the  calm  secluded  vale ; 
Op,  prunijig  with  keen  knife  the  useless  branches. 

Grafts  happier  offspring  on  the  parent  tree ; 
Or  in  pure  jars  he  stores  the  clear-prest  honey ; 

Or  shears  the  fleeces  of  his  tender  sheep ;  t 
Op,  when  brown  Autumn  from  the  fields  nplifteth 

Brows  with  ripe  coronal  of  fruits  adorned. 
What  joy  to  pluck  the  pear  himself  hath  grafted. 

And  his  own  grape,  that  with  the  purple  vies, 
Wherewith  he  pays  thee,  rural  god  Priapus, 

Andy  landmark-guardian,  Sire  Silvanus,  thee :  § 

•  "Solutus  omni  fenore" — "who  neither  lends  nor  borrows  upon  usury :" 
BO  Torrentius  and  Orelli.  Macleane  says  the  words  would  equally  suit  any 
other  person  besides  a  city  usurer,  and  would  meai^  tiiat  in  the  country  he 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  calls  of  creditors,  and  need  not  get  into  debt. 
This  interpretation  is  perhaps  too  loosely  hazarded.  An  illustrious  Horatian 
critic,  to  whom  the  translator  is  largely  indebted,  observes  that  "  solutus" 
evidently  refers  to  usurious  bonds,  and  is  so  employed  in  the  Satires ;  and 
suggests,  as  a  more  literal  translation,  "Unshackled  by  the  bonds  of  usury.** 

t  "  Nee  horret  iratmn  mare."  This  does  not  apply  to  the  sailor,  but  to 
the  trader  or  merchant — "nee  mercaturam  exercet.  — Obelli. 

t  "  Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves."  Baxter  strangely  interprets  "infirmas" 
as  "sickly"  (aogrotas)  ;  Orelli  as  "feeble"  (imbecillas).  Voss  translates  it 
•*  gartei',"  and  so  far  agrees  with  ]\Iacloane,  who  considers  it  a  purely  orna- 
mental expression. 

{  "  Pater  Silvanc,  tutor  finium."    Silvanus,  whose  more  usual  attribute 


» 


I 
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Free  to  rci-linG,  now  nnder  aged  ilex, 

Now  in  frank  Bunshine  on  the  matted  grass, 

While  throogh  the  ateep  banks  slip  the  gliding  waters. 
And  birds  are  plaintive  in  the  forest  glens, 

And  limpid  fountains,  with  a  drowsj  tinkle, 
Invite  the  light  wings  of  the  noonday'  sleep. 

"  Bnt  when  the  season  of  the  storm,  rade  winter, 

Gathers  together  all  ita  rains  and  snows, 
Or  here  and  there,  into  the  toils  before  them, 

With  many  a  hound  he  drives  the  savage  boars ; 
Or  with  fine  net,  on  forked  stake  suspended. 

Spreads  for  yoracions  thrnahes  fraudful  snare, 
And — joyful  prizes — captures  in  his  springes 

The  shy  hare  and  that  foreigner  the  crane. 
Who  would  not  find  in  these  pursuits  oblivion 

Of  all  the  baleful  cares  which  wait  on  lovo? 
Tet,  if  indeed  h*e  boasts  an  honest  helpmate. 

Who,  like  the  Sabine  wife  or  sunburnt  epouse 
Of  brisk  Apulian,  in  the  cares  of  household 

And  of  sweet  children  bears  her  joyous  part } 
Who  on  the  sacred  hearth  the  oldest  fagots 

Files  'gainst  the  coming  of  her  wearied  lord; 
And  in  the  wattled  close  the  milch-kine  penning, 

Drains  the  distended  nddera  of  their  load ; 
From  the  sweet  cask  draws  forth  the  year's  now  vintage, 

And  spreads  the  luxuries  of  an  unbougbt  feast : 
Stich  fare  would  charm  me  more  than  rarest  dainties — 

Than  delicate  oyster  of  the  Lncrine  lake. 
Or  (if  from  eastern  floods  lond-booming  winter 

Drive  to  oar  seas)  the  turbot  or  the  scar, 
Not  softer  sinks  adown  the  grateful  palate 

The  Nubian  pullet  or  the  Ionian  snipe,* 
Than  olives  chosen  where  they  hang  the  thickest ; 

Or  sorrel,  lusty  lover  of  green  fields  ; 

is  the  care  of  cora-fiElils  and  cattle,  i>  here  mnde  to  underlie  the  protccttatl 
of  tMimdnries,  whioh  properlr  belooged  to  Teruxinua. 

"  "Afra  a¥i»"— "itlligoii  lonicua."  What  bird  i»  mennt  by  the  "Afm 
aria"  ii  a  matter  of  uiicerOimtj-.  Tonga  aaya  it  is  the  guinea-fowl— 
Uadeaiu  inolinui  to  the  nmc  opinion ;  but  we  know  little  more  of  it  than 
that  itwa*  speckled.  Tha  "atlagen"  ia  Ynriously  interpreted  woodoort:, 
snipe,  and.  more  commoDlj',  moorfowl.  The  Ionian  tnipe  is  to  this  da;  aa 
incomnnjubly  the  bsst  of  the  tnipB  race,  Uiat  I  Teuture  to  think  it  ia  the 
veriliibic  "  alliigcQ  loiUBUS." 
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Or  mallows,  wholesome  for  the  laden  body, 

Or  lambkin  slain  on  Terminus'  high  feast, 
Or  kidling  rescued  from  the  wolf's  fierce  hunger. 

How  sweet,  axdid  such  feasts,  to  yiew  the  sheep 
Flock  blithe  from  field  to  fold,  see  the  tired  oxen 

With  languid  neck  draw  back  thel  nverted  share, 
And  home-bom  *  labourers  round  the  shining  Lares 

Gathered — the  faithful  swarm  of  the  rich  hive  !  " 
Thus  said  the  usurer  Alfius,  and  all  moneys 

Lent  till  the  mid-month — at  that  date  calls  in, 
And,  hot  for  rural  pleasures,  that  day  fortnight 

Our  would-be  farmer — ^lends  them  out  again-f 


EPODE  IIL 

TO  MJ5CENAS  IN  EXECEATION  OF  GAJILIC. 

Horace  appears  to  have  been  tempted  to  eat,  when  dining  with  Med^enas, 
some  dish  over-seasoned  with  garlic,  unaware  of  the  prevalence  of  that 
ingredient,  or  unprescient  of  its  effects.  Some  commentators,  whom  Dillen- 
hurger  follows.  8upj)08e  this  to  have  been  a  kind  of  compotmd  salad  called 
"  moretum,"  m  wnich  cheese,  oil,  milk,  and  wine  contributed  their  motley 
aid  to  the  garlic.  This,  however,  was  a  primitive  rustic  comestible  not 
likely  to  have  been  found  at  the  table  of  Msecenas.  Whatever  the  didi 
might  have  been,  Horace  seems  to  have  considered  the  recommendation  of 
it  a  bad  joke,  and  he  takes  revenge  upon  the  Chief  criuinal,  garlic,  in  the 
following  humorous  anathema. 

The  commentators  in  general  assume  that  Horace  could  not  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  refer  to  Terentia  in  the  concluding  lines,  "Manum  puella," 
&c.,  and  that  the  poem  was  therefore  written  before  Maocenas's  marriage, 
probably  A.u.c.  7ly  or  720.  Bitter,  on  the  contrary,  denoimces  with  much 
indignation  the  idea  that  Horace  could  impute  the  indecorum  of  so  familiar 
an  intercourse  with  a  freedwoman  to  a  man  of  the  grave  occupationfl  and 
^gnified  position  of  MaDcenas,  and  insists  on  applying  "puella"  to  Terentia, 
in  which  case  the  poem  would  be  written  shortly  after  the  marriage  of 
Meecenas,  which  Bitter  chooses  to  date,  A.u.0.  725  (i.  #.,  a  year  after  Franke's 
date  for  tiie  publication  of  the  Epodes). 

If  e'er  a  parricide  with  hand  accursed 
Hath  cut  a  father's  venerable  throat, 

*  "  Positosque  vemas,  ditis  examen  domus."  This  is  a  picture  of  the 
primitive  rustic  life,  in  which  the  labourers,  familiarly  witn  tiie  master, 
gathered  at  supper  round  the  Lares. — Golum.  xi.  1, 19.  "  The  home-bom 
slaves  cluster  round  the  master,  as  the  bees  round  the  queen-bee." — 

ElTTSiU 

t  **  Omuem  redegit  Idibui  pecuniam, — 
Qua)rit  Kalendis  ponere." 

The  ides,  nones,  and  kalends  were  the  settling  days  of  Bome. 


Hemlock's  too  mild  o,  poison — give  him  garlic  ; 

0  the  strong  stomachs  of  yonr  coantry  clowns  I 
Wbflt  deadly  drug  is  raging  in  my  vitals  P 

Was  viper's  venom  in  those  fraudfni  herbs  ? 
Or  was  Cunidia,  armed  with  all  her  poisonsg 

The  awfnl  cook  oE  that  infernal  feast  P 
Snrely  Medea,  wonderstruck  with  Jason, 

As  of  all  Arg'onauta  the  cornel iest  chief,* 
Smeared  him  with  this  sool-sickening  preparation, 

Which  qnelied  the  bulla  to  tbo  unwonted  yoke. 
In  this  she  steeped  her  present  to  the  rival, 

From  whom,  avenging,  soared  her  dragon-car. 
Kcver  such  heat  from  pestilential  comets 

Parched  dry  Apulia,  thirsting  for  a  shower ; 
Less  hot  that  gift  which,  through  the  massive  shoulders 

Of  stnrdy  Heroules,  burned  life  away. 
Jocose  Mmcenas,  'tia  no  laughing  matter  : 

If  e'er  thou  try  it,  may  thy  aweetheart'a  hand 
Ward  off  thy  kiss ;  and  sacred  be  her  rofngo 

In  the  remotest  bordere  of  the  bed. 


All  the  acholiosta  D 
ode  was  the  bcudman  ] 

to  AuEuitut  A.v.o.  716.    Modmn  aiUcs  haTO  objected  b  . .., , 

nnj  LOeit  objeotione  nro  toftoly  lummed  up  and  answered  by  Mncleano  in 
Lia  pruTatory  l^alnmoIlt  on  the  ode.  In  Kima  irmcriptiDng  Vedittg  Kufue  luu 
hcLii  nnmed  instead  of  Uenas,  Ititlor  maintauig  the  xccuraiy  ef  thii 
idtntiticalioa,  ood  offinna  tliat  it  wae  no  othet  than  Vrdiua  PdHid,  a  Bomim 
ktught,  nho  bad  been  otigioally  »  Crcednun,  mentioned  b;  Seneca,  Plinf, 
and  otiore Sea  Rittcr'a  nols. 


•"UtArgonai 
Ued«i 

"  Postcaqniuu  Jledea  Jaaonis  c 
coptaer-  -=  — "  ' 

prohibilB",  but  1  like  Ortiii"i  tL;  Iteat, ' 


inibuB  Argonnulia  pulchrioria  form* 


I 
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As  tow'rds  the  wolf  tbe  lamb's  inborn  repngnance 

Nature  makes  my  antipathy  to  thee, 
Thou    on    whose    flank    still   bums    the    Iberian    whip- 
cord,* 

Thou  on  whose  limbs  still  galls  the  bruise  of  chains, 
Strut  as  thou  wilt  in  arrogance  of  purse-pride, 

Fortune  can  change  not  the  man's  native  breed. 
Mark,  as  along  the  Sacred  Way  f  thou  flauntest, 

Puffing  thy  toga,  twice  three  cubits  wide  J — 
Mark  with  what  frankness  indignation  loathes  thee. 

Seen  in  the  looks  of  every  passer-by  !  § 
"  He,  by  Triumvers  so  inured  to  lashes. 

As  tired  the  public  crier  to  proclaim,  || 
Now  ploughs  some  thousand  fat  Falemian  acres. 

And  wears  the  Appian  Boad  out  with  his  nags ; 
In  public  shows,  despite  the  law  of  Otho,^ 

He  takes  a  foremost  place  and  sits — a  knight* 

*  "Iberlcia  funibus."  These  were  cords  or  ropes  made  of  "spartum,** 
usually  said  to  be  the  Spanish  broom  and  employed  for  ships'  rigging. 
"  It  may  be  added,  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  makes  Menaa  the  hero, 
that  the  mention  of  Spanish  ropes  seems  to  impl]^  that  the  person  had 
suffered  on  board  ship)  if  not  in  me  coimtry  itself,  since,  as  Pliny  tells  us, 
ro|>es  of  spartum  were  especially  used  in  ships ;  and  the  only  way  to  gire 
point  to  the  epithet  is  to  suppose  it  had  reference  to  Spain  itself,  or  to  the 

fleet*' *-^MACLEANfi. 

t  The  Sacred  Way,  leading  to  the  Capitol,  was  the  favourite  lounge  of 
the  idlers. 

i  "  Gtim  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga."  According  to  Macleane,  this  applies 
to  the  width  of  the  toga,  not  the  length,  as  commonly  trandated :  I  follow 
Mb  interpretation,  but  it  is  disputed. 

i  '*  Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  hue  euntittm 
libernma  indignatio." 

t  think  with  Madenne  that  this  appears  rather  to  mean  the  open  ilidignfltioli 
which  made  the  passengers  turn  their  looks  tottards  him,  than  turn  awtip 
in  disgust,  which  is  the  construction  of  the  scholiasts;  i  onge  suggests  a 
totelly  diffferent  interpretation :  "  See  how  a  free  "  (it  ^*,  unreserred.  undis* 
guised)  "scorn  altera  the  countenance"  (ora  venat)  *'of  aU  wno  pass 
along/' 

|]  The  Triumviri  Capitales  had  the  power  of  inflicting  summary  chttstise* 
ment  on  slaves.  When  the  scourge  was  inflicted,  a  public  crier  stood  by  and 
proclaimed  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

If  Fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  immediately  over  the 
orchestra,  were  by  the  law  of  L.  fioscius  Otho,  A.u.c.  686,  appropriated  to 
the  knights.  As  the  tribimes  of  the  soldiers  had  equestrian  rank,  if  the 
person  satiiised  were  one  of  them,  he  could  therefore  take  his  seat  in  one  of 
the  fourteen  rows,  despite  the  intention  of  Otho,  which  was  to  reserve  the 
front  seats  for  persons  of  genuine  rank. 


EPODE   V. 

Wliat  boots  tho  eqnipineiit  of  yon  floatiug  bulwarks, 
Yon  vast  furay  of  ponderous  brazen  prorea  ? 

Wliat!  ugainst  alavea  and  pirates  lannoh  an  army,* 
Wliich  has  for  olficor, — tbat  man — that  man  !  " 


Cjk  the  witch  caniou. 

Tione  of  Ilorace'i  pi^oiuB  tricein  this  in  point  of  povei — and  the  pairi? 
herein  eitiibittd  ia  of  the  higliest  kind  ;  it  is  power  over  tlie  puasiuna  of  ji.t. 
and  terror.  Ilu?  degree  of  tiumoiundmitled  ia  jiut  sufficient  lo  hcighlcii  tlio 
effect  of  tlic  mora  tnigiu  clement.  Tlie  scene  ia  bronglit  before  tlie  uje  of  thu 
lender  with  a  mniveUuua  dialinctnese.  A  boy  of  eood  birth,  is  is  sDovni  \iy 
the  toga  prateiia  and  iuila  wliich  ho  wanra,  Ii»s  boon  deeojedor  rtokn  ftum 
hiflh^ne,  andeoxried  at  night  to  some  housD — probably  Cunidia'a.  Thopomn 
opens  with  his  tenilied  eicvlaniutiuua,  as  Cauidiu  and  her  three  assonUte 
witehes  stand  around  him.  He  is  ilnppedj  buried  chin-deep  in  a  pit,  and 
tantalised  with  the  sight  of  food  which  he  isnatpermitled  to  teste,  till,  thus 
wiuted  nwuy.  bis  Urer  and  marrow  may  fonii  the  crowDiug  ingredient  of  tho 
caldron  in  which  the  other  matorinis  for  >  philter  havo  been  placed.  That 
it  is  for  nn  old  luoUigute,  whom  Canidia  is  resolted  to  eharm  back  to  hi 
that  the  philter  is  prepared,  adds  to  the  vileness  which  the  poet  asoiibcs  ._ 
the  hag-  Tills  epMo  was  probably  coiapoaed  about  tlio  samo  timo  as  the  Stli 
Satire  o(  the  Firat  Book,  in  which  Oanidia  and  Sagana  are  represenltd  aeek- 
in;  the  ghasUi'  materials  of  their  witchcraft,  end  inToking  Hocate  and 
Tiaiphone  iu  the  Ksnuilininn  burial-ground.  The  poem  hus  little  of  the 
graces  of  expression  which  chanicti'Tisti  Eoraoo's  maturor  odes,  and  in  one  or 
two  pascBgEB  tho  couatriictiun  is  faultily  obscure  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  tliD 
whole  coEU«ptiou,  and  the  rigour  of  the  eiecution,  need  no  comment,  and 
compensata  for  all  defects. 

The  scholiasts  say  that  Conidia's  resi  name  was  GratidJo,  and  that  she  v, 
a  Neapolitan  porfumu-veuder.  That  she  was  over  a  mistiiBB  of  iloroco".  is 
conjecture  founded  upon  no  evidence,  and  nothing  vituntiii  Horace  jusliU 
the  usumptiDn.  Tbis  poein  was  wrttlen  when  Hnmco  n-iis  young,  and  1. . 
uould  scarcely  have  remembered,  except  in  his  childhood,  Cuiiidia  mure  lovely 
than  he  inTuriubly  repicsents  her. 

"  But  0,t  whatever  Power  divine  in  heaven. 
O'er  eartt  and  o'er  the  human  race  presijeth,t 

•  The  sluves  and  pirates  ore  supposed  to  reftr  (o  the  fleet  of  Seilus 

t  "At,  0  deoruni,"  kc.     The  word  "at,"  thu*  commencing  the  oi.  ,  _ 
signiflranl  of  tbe  couiuiotion  and  hurry  of  the  speaker,  and  also  brings  the    , 
whole  scene  mere  Tivullv  before  tbe  reader,    llie  poem  begins,  (is  it  were, 
in  the  middle  of  tho  boy  s  address  to  the  witches,  omitting  what  bad  gouu 

t  "Hegit,"  not  "regis" — "prendes,"  not  "preMdesL"  The  boy  does 
net  invoke  the  godsj  he  ia  addresaiu;  Conidia.  It  ia  but  b  digoKlerrd 
Mcttmuttwn. 
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What  means  this  gathering  P  why  on  me  alone, 

Fixed  in  fierce  stare,  those  ominous  dread  faces  P 
By  thine  own  children,  if,  indeed,  for  thee  * 

Lncina  bronghtf  to  light  true  fleshly  children — 
By  this  vain  purple's  chUdish  omaijient  J — 

By  Jove's  sure  wrath — why  are  thy  looks  as  deadly 
As  the  stepmother's  on  the  babe  she  loathes, 

Or  wounded  wild  beasts,  glaring  on  the  hunter  ?  ** 
As  the  boy  pleaded  thus,  with  tremulous  lip, 

Prom  him  fierce  hands  rent  childhood's  robe  and  bulla, 
And  naked  stood  that  form  which  might  have  moved, 

With  its  young  innocence,  a  Thracian's  pity. 

Canidia,  all  her  tangled  tresses  crisped 

By  the  contracted  folds  of  angry  vipers, 
Spake,  and  bade  mandrakes,  torn  from  dead  men's  graves,  § 

Bade  dismal  branches  of  funereal  cypress, 
And  eggs  and  plumes  of  the  night  screech-owl,  smeared 

With  the  toad's  loathsome  and  malignant  venom, 
Herbs  which  lolcos  and  Hiberia  send,  (| 

Prom  soils  whose  richest  harvest-crops  are  poison, 
And  bones,  from  jaw  of  famished  wild-bitch  snatched,^ — 

Bade  them  all  simmer  in  the  Colchian  caldron.** 

*  Here  he  addresses  Canidia. 

t  Bitter,  Yonge,  and  Munro  have  ^^adfuiV* 

X  "  Per  hoc  inane  pui-purao  decus  precor."  This  is  the  "  toga  prseteita  " 
wmch  was  worn  by  freeKoman  chiloren,  together  with  the  *'  bulla,"  a  small 
round  plate  of  gold  suspended  from  the  neck.  Both  were  relinquished  on  the 
adoption  of  the  "  toga  virilis,"  about  the  age  of  fifteen. 

<S  "  Sepulcris  caprificos  erutas,"  the  wild  fig  rooted  up  from  graves. 

[I  Hiberia  here  aoes  not,  as  elsewhere,  mean  Spain,  but  a  region,  now  part 
of  (jeorgia,  east  of  Colchis.     lolcos  was  a  seaport  of  Thessaly. 

%  Why  bones  snatched  from  the  jaws  of  a  hungry  bitch  should  have  the 
virtue  that  fits  them  for  ingredients  in  the  witches'  caldron  is  not  clearly 
explained  by  the  commentators.  It  is  not  onlv  the  angry  slaver  of  the 
fSamishing  bitch  robbed  of  her  food  that  gives  the  bone  its  necromantic  value 
— ^there  is  virtue  in  the  bone  itself.  The  dog  meant  is  one  of  the  ownerless 
wild  dogs  that  prowled  at  night  for  food,  and  haunted  burial-grounds  such  as 
the  Esqn'iline,  where  the  lowest  class  of  the  poor  were  buried  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  that  their  remains  could  be  easily  scratched  up,  and 
the  bone  adapted  for  the  caldron  would  be  a  human  bone.  So,  in  the  "  Siege 
ofCoiinth"— 

"  And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival. 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb."  &c. 

♦♦  "Flammis  aduri  Colchicis."  The  materials  thus  collected  by  the 
witches  ai'e  not  burned  as  fuel  in  the  magpie  (Colcbian)  flames,  but  are  boiled 
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Meanwhile,  bare-legged,  fell  Sagana  bedewa 

The  whole  abode  with  hell-drops  from  Avemns,* 
Her  locks  erect  as  some  Bea-nrchin  barbed, 

Or  wild  boar  bristlmg  a&  he  rrniB.     Then  Veia, 
Remorselesa  crone,  load  grnnting  o'er  the  toil, 

With  her  fell  spade  the  yawning  death-pit  hollows, 
Wherein  they  bury  the  yet  living  child. 

And  twice  and  thrice  each  long  day  mock  his  famine.t 
Chin-deep  (as  waters  on  their  brim  snspend 

The  swimmer)  plunged,  lingering  he  lives  in  dying. 
To  gaze  upon  the  food  denied  his  lips, 

Till  the  parched  liver  and  the  slu'ivellcd  toeutow 
Shall  into  philters  for  vile  love  oonaume. 

When  once,  yet  staring  on  the  food  forbidden, 
The  glajiiug  eyeballs  waste  themselves  away. 

If  idle  Naples  and  each  neighbouring  city 
Rightly  believe,  the  Ariminian  bag, 

Unnatural  Folia,  failed  not  that  grim  conclave, 
She  who  could  draw  ttie  moon  and  subject  stars. 

With  her  Thossalian  witch-song,  down  from  heavijn. 

To  them,  with  thnmb-nail  pressed  to  livid  tooth, 

Which  gnawed  and  mumbled  it,  spake  dire  Canidia. 
What  said  she,  or  what  horror  left  untold  ? 

"  Te  of  my  deeds  sure  arbiters  and  faithful, 
0  Night,  O  Hecate,  who  o'er  silence  reign 

In  darksome  hours  to  rites  mysterious  sacred. 
Now,  now  be  present ;  now  on  hostile  homes 

Turn  wrath  invoked,  and  demou  power  rovongefnl ; 
Now,  while  amid  the  horror-breathing  woods 

Lurk  the  wild  beasts,  couched  languid  in  soft  slumber, 
Dogs  of  Sabura,+  up !  bark  loud  ;  let  all 

Mock  the  old  lecher,  with  a  nard  anointed 

u  matemls  for  the  pliilMr,  a[  nbidi  the  mamiT  utd  Urar  ol  the  untiapp; 
child  are  the  i:oioplvti]ig  ingredients. 
•  From  the  fcunt  Ayernus. 


"Longo"  belongs  Id  "die,"  and  not  to  " ipocturulo."    "Incmori"  ia  not 
found  anynhBTo  eiae  •  the  ordinnry  form  b  '■  imniori." — IIacleahe. 

I  "  Siibuni,"   one  of  tlia  most  jmiiuloua  and  onu  of  tha  moat  proflignte 

atreets  of  ItoTOe.    Canidia  prajs  tluit  Ihc  borking  at  the  dr ■'■- 

'.the  old  maoj  Bkulkiiigto  other  r-"" 
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Than  which  none  subtler  could  these  hands  complete. 

But  how?*  what's  this?     Have  they,  then,  lost  their 
virtue  ? 
The  barbarous  Medea's  direful  drugs, 

Wherewith  she  wreaked  her  wrongs  on  that  proud  rival, 
Great  Croon's  daughter,  yea,  consumed  the  bride 

By  venom  steeped  into  the  murderous  mantle. 
And  soared  away  destroying : — ^Me,  nor  herb 

Nor  root  hath  failed  to  render  its  dark  secrets 
Latent  in  inaccessible  ravines. 

The  beds  he  sleeps  on  are  by  me  besprinkled  f 
With  Lethe  of  all  other  loves  than  mine. 

Ho  I  ho !  yet  struts  he  free, — at  large, — protected 
By  charm  of  which  more  learned  than  myself. 

Ah,  Yams,  ah !  by  no  trite  hackneyed  philters 
Ill-fated  wretch,  shsJt  thou  rush  back  to  me, 

Thy  truant  heart  no  Marsian  charms  recover  J — 
A  mightier  spell  I  weave ;  a  direr  bowl 

Now  will  I  brim,  to  tame  thy  scornful  bosom. 

thus  scare  him  back  to  her.  It  seems  clear  from  what  follows  that  the  nard 
or  unguent  was  composed  b^  Ganidia,  though  that  is  disputed  by  commen- 
tators, and  the  construction  itself  is  obscure.  It  is  this  magical  unguent  that 
is  to  cause  the  dogs  to  bark — see  Orelli's  note.  Absurdly  enough  the 
scholiasts  assumed,  on  the  authority  of  this  passage  (for  what  other  authority 
is  there  f)  that  Ganidia  was  by  profession  a  vender  of  perfumes. 

*  "  Quid  accidit  f  "  The  spell  fiails — the  dogs  do  not  bark.  Yams  does 
not  go  forth  into  Sabura.  nor  come  to  Ganidia.  **  Do  the  drugs  of  Medea 
fail  r*  &o.  **  She  speaks,^'  says  Macleane.  **  as  if  she  had  been  actually  using 
the  drugs  of  Medea.**  ^ 

t  '*  Indormit  unctis  omnium  cubilibus 
Oblivione  pellicum.** 

The  sense  of  this  i>assage  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  has  been  subjected  to 
various  interpretations.  I  adopt  that  of  Orelli,  viz. — Ganidia  had  smeared 
the  couch  on  which  Varus  slept  with  dru^s  to  make  him  forgetful  of  all 
women  but  herself;  taking  "imctis**  with  "oblivione/*  anointed  with 
oblivion — "  omnium  pellicum,"  "  of  all  wantons.**  Still  this  construction  is 
not  satisfEictory,  because,  just  before,  Ganidia  supposes  that  Varus  was  out  on 
his  rambles,  m>m  which  the  barking  dogs  were  to  scare  ^inr^  to  her,  and  she 
is  suxprisedto  find  that  he  is  quietly  asleep. 

X  "Ad  me  reourres ;  nee  vocata  mens  tua 
Marsis  redibit  vocibus.'* 

The  Marsian  witchcrafts  were  those  in  vop^ue  with  the  populace.  The  sense 
is  not,  as  commonly  translated,  that  his  mmd  or  reason  (mens),  maddened  by 
Ganidia' s  spell,  shall  not  be  restored  to  him  by  the  counter-charms  of  the 
Marsian  witchcraft ;  but  that  he  shall  run  back  to  her,  and  that  his  mind  or 
heart  will  not  be  thus  restored  to  her  by  her  employment  of  any  common 
vulgar  incantations.  Ko,  she  is  now  preparing  a  mightier  bowl  (referring  to 
the  victim  present),  &c. 


I 
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Sooner  the  sky  slinll  sink  below  the  sea. 

And  over  both  tlie  earth  shall  be  extended, 
Than  thou  not  burn  for  me,  &b  in  the  smoke 

Of  these  black  flames  now  bnrna  this  dull  bitamcD-" 
Then  the  child  spoke,  not  Eeekiug',  as  before, 

Those  impious  hell-haga  with  mild  words  to  sotten. 
Bat  pausing  long,  now  in  his  last  despair, 

Launched  the  full  wrath  of  Thyestiian  curses." 
"  Witchcrafts  invert  not  the  great  laws  divine 

Of  right  and  wrong  as  they  invert  things  humim ;  t 

*  "Thyealens  procea,"  Cursea  SDch  ai  ThyeaCiM  mij^ht  >aro  iiivakivl 
oa  Atreiu,  who  slaughtered  and  served  up  at,  the  buriiiuot  hi::  bi'utluu'''i 
cbildron. 

t  "  Venena  mngnum  faa  nefusquo  Hon  rdeat 
Convcrl«rc  humaimm  viwai ; 
Diris  iigBra  voa." 
Of  ntl  Ihe  obscure  pnisagea  in  the  poem  this  ia  Ihe  most  obuure.    Ilic 
conbudielory  interprotatioiu  of  various  commBntators  have  uot  served  to 
render  it  less  so.    The  tnnalatiou  mait  in  vogue  ia  tlint  su^ested  by  Lrid- 
binua :  "  Wildwroft  (venena)  con  invert  the  great  jirinciple  of  wrong  aud 
right,  but  cBtinot  invert  the  oanilition  or  fate  (or  vicisaitudo  in  the  fato^  of 
men,     "  Talent"  being  nnderatood  in  the  Gratiilause.   Muuro,  IntnducUon, 

Si" ,"    ,.     "_ ' 

I  hAve  therefore  made  it  ponmlhetical  where  it  ae         _  .. 

force.  The  meaning  is, '  veneoa  (id  quod  magnum  est)  foa  nelliBi|ue  valent 
Converlere,  humanam  vicem  noa  valoit.'"  Jtittcr  lakes  "veneiia"  na 
poifions  which  nuy  be  beneficial  as  mt>dicament£,  ot  deadly,  used  with  malig- 
nant purpoaea,  and  are  thus  "magnum  fas  nefasque;  "  audlnkoi  "humanuiu 
vicem'  OS  the  retribution  due  to  human  deeiU,  OrelU,  in  on  excursus, 
gives,  with  his  uniol  candour,  not  less  than  nibe  varioua  inlerprotatiomii  hut 
vny  decidedly  pronouncca  himself  iu  favour  of  that  which  t  believe  he 
origioatcB,  ana  which  ia  certain);  a  bold  one.  He  Dssumea  "magnum  ba 
nofosque  lo  be  the  lubjeot,  and  that  the  acnac  is,  "the  great  law  of  wrong 
and  nght  (dirinie  legca),  aceording  to  human  aeoso  (humanam  vicem),  can- 
not convert  (soften  and  bend)  witchcraft  or  theheartsof  witchei."  llacleane 
»«JB,I  think  correctly,  "  that  if  this  view  of  the  conatruotion  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  better  to  render  '  humanam  vicem '  '  on  behalf  sf  men  or  of 
humanity.'  "  Maeleane  auggeata  two  other  interprelationa  (ire  hia  note), 
whiah  appear  to  me  more  open  to  objeetian.  Tonge,  fallowing  Orclli  in  the 
main  pomts,  aaka  whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  reverse  the  order,  and  take 
*^  vem^na"  for  the  nominativD  case — thus,  "aorceiiea  (and  tJaose  who  use 
them)  cannot  change  (i.  «.,  turn  aside  or  defeat)  the  divine  lav,  ai  they  can 
men  and  men's  law ;  therefore  I  appeal  lo  Ihcm :  luch  an  apiwal  will  draw 
down  awroth  implacable."  He  renders  "  humanam  vicem  "in  humnu 
fashion,"  "afUr  the  manner  of  men."  I  have  adapted  the  Bcoae  of  this 
interpretation.  Witehcraft  is  a  better  word  here  than  sorceries,  which  pro- 
perly aignifj  diiinatinn  by  lot.  Two  other  interpreladona  have  been  >ug- 
gcaled  to  me  by  eminent  Bvholan :  lat,  Witchcraft  eannol  distort  (or 
overthrow)  the  great  mica  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  interest  of  men  (takiiig 
"humanam  vicem"  in  the  aenae,  "hominum  cauea"].  2nil,  WitcheiaJI 
cannot  overthiow  the  great  law  of  wrong  and  right — human  retribuliaii. 
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So  to  those  laws  my  dooming  curse  appeals, 

And  draws  down  wrath  too  dire  for  expiation. 
Mark  where  thus  foully  murdered  I  expire, 

With  every  night  I  haunt  you  as  a  Fury,  * 
Mangle  your  cheeks,  a  ghost  with  bird-like  claws  ; 

For  such  the  power  of  those  dread  gods  the  Manes. 
On  your  unquiet  bosoms  I  shall  sit 

An  incubus,  and  murder  sleep  with  horror  ; 
And  at  the  last,  as  through  the  streets  ye  slink, 

Street  after  street  the  crowd  shall  rise  against  yon. 
Hither  and  thither  hounded,  till  to  death 

Stoned  by  fierce  mobs,  vile  hags  obscene,  ye  perish  ; 
By  wolves  and  Esquilinian  birds  of  prey 

Your  limbs  unburied  shall  be  rent  and  scattered. 
Nor  shall  my  parents,  who  alas !  survive 

To  mourn  me,  lose  this  spectacle  of  vengeance." 


EPODE  VL 


AGAINST  CASSIUS. 


It  is  by  no  means  clear  who  is  the  unlucky  object  of  these  verses.  Acron 
says  he  was  a  satirical  poet  of  the  name  of  Cassius,  upon  the  strength  of 
which  the  scholiast  in  Cruquius  assumes  him  to  have  been  the  not  uncele- 
brated orator  Cassius  Sevei-us,  who  was  banished  by  Augustus,  and  died  in 
poverty  and  exile  about  sixty-three  years  after  the  date  of  this  ode.  This 
supposition  is  not  tenable,  for  Cassius  Severus,  as  Orelli  remarks,  must  hdye 
been  a  boy,  or  a  youth  of  about  twenty,  when  the  ode  was  composed ;  nor  is 
there  any  authority  on  record  that  Cassius  Severus  was  a  poet.  Other  com- 
mentators have  supposed  the  person  meant  was  Maovius  or  Bavins.  If  the 
right  name  be  Cassius,  nothing  is  known  about  him ;  nor  is  it  of  any  import- 
ance. Horace's  invective,  for  what  we  know  to  the  contrary,  might  navo 
been  as  unjust  and  inappropriate  as  the  lampoons  of  irritable  ytiung  poets 
generally  are.  Bitter  conjectures  the  person  therein  satiiised  to  have  oeen 
Furius  Bibaculus,  notorious  for  the  bitterness  of  his  iambics,  and  who 
included  Octavian  Caesar  in  his  attacks. 

Why  snftp  at  the  guests  who  do  nobody  harm. 

Turning  tail  at  the  sight  of  a  wolf  ? 
0  cur  !  thy  vain  threats  why  not  venture  on  me, 

Who  can  give  back  a  bite  for  a  bite  ? 
Like  mastiff  Molossian  or  Sparta's  dun  hound. 

Kindly  friend  to  the  shepherd  am  I ; 

*  "  Furor  "—literally,  "  a  personified  madness." 
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But  I  prick  up  my  ears,  and  away  througli  tlie  snows, 

If  a  wild  beast  of  prey  ruu  before ; 
Bnt  tlioQ,  if  tbou  fillest  the  wooda  witli  tby  bark, 

Art  stviick  dumb  at  the  Bnill  of  a  bone. 
Ah,  beware  !     I  am  rough  when  I  come  upon  knaves, 

Ah,  beware  of  a  toss  from  my  horns  ! 
I'm  aa  sharp  as  the  wit  whom  Lycambca  deceived, 

Or  the  bitter  foe  Bapalua  roused  ;  • 
Dost  thon  think,  when  a  cnr  shows  the  grin  of  his  tocth, 

That  ril  weep,  unavenged,  like  a  child  ? 


EPODE  vn. 

TO  THE  ROMANS. 

Thia  poem  is  rcrenad  by  Orclli  (nho  riglitly  conudarB  it  ooiDposed  nt  a 
MmpanitivelT  early  oge)  to  tho  bpginning  of  tho  war  of  PpruBia,  a.c.c. 
713—14,  to  which  penod  tiie  lOth  Epode  is  ascribed.  Otbcra  rofor  it  la 
A.u.o.  716,  tbo  expedition  at  Augustus  nssinst  Buitua  Pompflius,  nfaiuh  is 
not  very  prDbahle  ;  othora,  again,  iaclnding  Fmnkp,  to  tho  much  later  dato 
Of  7^,  toe  last  war  between  Augustus  and  Alnrk  Aotany.  Rittcr  contends 
tliot  it  relates  to  the  war  againac  iimtiis  imd  Cnasiiu. 

0  guilty !  whither,  wbither  would  ye  run  ? 

Why  swords  just  sheathed  to  those  right  hands  refitted  ? 
Ib  there  too  little  of  the  Latian  blood 

Shed  on  the  land  or  wasted  on  the  ocean, 
ISot  that  the  Homan  may  consign  to  flames 

Tho  haughty  battlements  of  envioas  Carthage; 
Not  that  the  antamed  Briton  may  be  seen 

In  captive  chains  the  Sacred  Slope  descending  j 
Bat  that,  compliant  to  the  Parthian'a  prayer. 

By  her  own  right  hand  thia  great  I^me  shall  perLih  ? 
Kot  so  with  wolves ;  lions  not  lions  rend  ; 

The  wild  beast  preys  not  on  hia  own  wild  kindred. 
la  it  blind  frenzy,  or  some  demon  Power,t 

Or  wilful  crime  that  hurries  you  thus  headlong  ? 

*  Arthilochus,  to  whom  Ljcaiobes  reiiued  hia  dangblcr  Noobulc,  alter 
liaTiDg  flnt  promised  bor  to  him.  The  poet  avenged  nimself  in  Tcrsea  so 
•lingiiig,  that  Lycambe*  is  raid  to  have  hanged  bimsell.  Bupaiua  was  a 
Mulptoi^  who,  with  hii  brother  ortiBt  Athcnis,  ridiculed  or  eincatured  the 
-unciimely  features  of  Hipnonax,  and  his  voraos  are  sijd  (thoiiirh  not  trul}) 
'to  hure  Imd  tho  samofotiil  cQbct  on  tho  scniptor  that  those  of  Arehilmhuj 
had  upon  Lycaaibca, 

t  "  Via  ucriur,"  "  a  fatil  ncrcsuty  ;  "  rq^uiTulcnt  lo  Sidu  Blot. — OnELM, 
lUcUAHB. 
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Reply  !     All  silent ;  pallor  on  all  cheeks, 

And  on  all  minds  dumb  conscience-striken  stnpor. 

So  is  it  then !  so  rest  on  Roman  heads 
Doom,  and  the  gailt  of  fratricidal  murder, 

Ever  since*  Remns  shed  upon  this  soil 
The  innocent  blood  atoned  for  by  descendants. 


Epodb  VIII. — Omitted. 


EPODB  IX. 

TO  MACENAS. 

The  date  of  this  Epode  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  **  It  was  written  when 
the  news  .of  Actium  was  fresh,  in  September  a  u.c.  723.  It  was  addressed 
to  Maecenas,  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  and  suppose  he  had  just  arrived 
from  Actium,  where  some  ^ill  have  it  he  was  engaged.*' — Macleans. 

The  fine  ode,  Book  1. 37, "  Nunc  est  bibendum,"  was  written  a  year  later, 
after  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Alexandria  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  In 
both  these  poems  it  will  bo  observable  that  Horace  avoids  naming  Mark 
Antony — some  say  from  his  friendship  to  the  Triumvir's  son  lulus,  to 
whom  he  addresses  Ode  ii.  lib.  lY. ;  but  at  tho  battle  of  Actium  lulus 
was  a  mere  bov,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  how  Horace  was  even 
acquainted  with  him  at  that  time.  There  must  have  been  some  other 
reason  for  this  reticence,  and  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  one  of 
artistic  taste  as  one  founded  on  personal  or  politiciil  considerations;  for 
Horace  does  not  mention  by  name  Cleopatra,  nor  even  Sextus  Pompeius. 
It  IB  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  Ijnc  son^  to  avoid  tho  direct  mention 
of  the  name  of  our  national  enemy,  especially  if  conquered.  In  an  English 
lyrical  poem  on  the  Crimean  war,  we  Should  scarcely  think  it  strange  if  the 
poet  did  not  obtrude  on  us  the  name  of  Nicholas. 

When  (may  Jove  grant  it !)  shall  I  qaaff  with  theo 

Under  thy  lofty  dome,  my  glad  MeecenaSjf 
Cups  of  that  CaBcnban  reserved  for  feasts — 

Quaff  in  rejoicing  for  victorious  Caesar, 
While  with  tho  hymn  symphonious  music  swells — 

Here  Dorian  lyre,  there  Phrygian  fifes  commingling  ? 
As  late  we  feasted,  when  from  ocean  chased, 

The  Son  of  Neptune  fled  his  burning  navies,^ 

•  "Ut  immerentlB,"  &c.  "  Ut "  here  has  the  signification  of  "  ex  quo," 
ever  since. — Obelli,  Macleane. 

t  "  Beate  Maecenas."  The  epithet  "beate"  seems  here  to  apply  to  the 
gladness  of  Maecenas  at  the  good  news,  rather  than  to  his  general  opulence 
or  felicitous  fortunes. 

J  "  Neptunius  dux,"  Sextus  Tompeius,  who  boasted  himself  to  be  th'^ 
son  of  Neptune.    Though  Horace  speaks  of  the  rejoicing  at  the  defeat  of 
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He  wiio  did  threaten  to  impose  on  Romo 

That  which  he  took  from  slaves,  his  friends— the  fetter. 
A  Eoman  (ah  !  deny  it  after  times), • 

Sold  into  bondage  to  a  female  master. 
Empales  her  camp-workB,t  and  parades  her  arma, 

And  serves,  her  soldier,  under  wrinkled  eannchs. 
Shaming  war's  standards,  in  their  midst,  the  sun 

Beholds  a  tent  lawn-draped  against  mosquitoes.^ 
Hitherwards,§  then,  Gaul's  manly  riders  wheeled 

Two  thousand  fretting  steeds,  and  shouted  "  Ctesar." 
And  all  along  the  hostile  fleet  swift  prorcs 

Back  from  tLe  fight,  and  slunk  into  the  haven. || 
Hail,  God  of  Triumph  !  why  delay  eo  long 

The  golden  cars  and  sacrificial  heifers  ? 
Hail,  God  of  Trinmpii  1  from  Jngnrthine  wars 

Thon  hronght'st  not  back  to  Rome  an  equal  chieftain ; 
Not  Africanns,ir  to  whom  Valour  built 

A  sepnlchre  on  ground  which  once  was  Carthage. 

Bcxtus  Pompeiue  db  if  it  wen?  of  lute  ("ut  miner"), it  owmrcd  between 
five  nnd  and  sii  jeuia  befon)  (a.D.c.  718).  Fugitive  ilnvei  fanned  a  krge 
part  of  the  foree  of  Su>tus  fompeiui. 

•  Thia  doc»  not  refor  to  Mark  Antony  himwlf,  but  to  tllO  Bomaa  wldiora 
nndcr  Mm,    The  aingiilnr  number  ia  used  poetii^ally. 

t  "  Tert  Vallum."  The  HoniBn  aoldiel  carried  palitades  ("  valluM  ")  for 
sax  empaled  oamp. 

{  "  Counpium?'  The  moaquito  net  or  clutiuD  in  ueo  in  Egypt,  snd  still 
oommon  in  Italy  and  hot  elimatea,  plared  in  Iba  midet  of  the  "  agoa 
militnria" — i.c.  the  lieing  ground  cm  vhich  the  military  Btandiu-di  Worn 
grouped  round  thepratorium  or  imperial  tent. 

j  "At  hue."  The  reading  in  tlio  MSB.  Tarios.  Orelli  hat  "at  boc," 
and  tahoi  "hoc"  irith  "frGmonto  Galli."  I  prefer  Macleune'a  reDding, 
"at  hue,"  taking  "frementea"  with  "equoa;"  "hue"  thua  means 
"bitliCT,"  "to  our  fflde."  Bitter  has  "ad  tunc,"  contending  tliat  "ad" 
hiu  tho  force  of  "adrerauB" — t, «.  igainet  Autonius,  who  is  eignified, 
though  not  named,  Muuro  has  also  "  ad  hnnc,"  obBerring  that  "  it  haa 
most  nuthoiit)- ;  but  vbat  noracc  did  here  write  it  ia  impoadble  to  aay. 
'Ad  hunc'  may  =  'ad  aolem.' "  As  the  lines  refers  to  Uib  desertion  to 
Cecsar  of  (he  Ijauls,  or  cavalry  of  Qnlntin,  under  their  king  Deiolarua,  "  at 
hue"  seenu  the  aimpleat  intetprctaCion. 

n "  Hoatiliumquo  navinm  portu  latent 
Puppes  ^iniatrorsum  cilio." 

Itaeleano  oonsiden  the  mcnning  of  tlia  worda  impenetraWy  obsci 
our  ignonuico  of  the  Bom&n  unutirnl  pliniKa.  Uo  iiiomiOB  b 
Bonllev's  Bupnosition,  that  "  aiiiistrotemu  citio"  may  bo  equirahint  to 
.  ■;''  adding,  "  tomctliing  of  that  aort,  oonneotcd  with  flight,  1 
hare  no  doubt  it  means." 

^  "  Xeiiue  A&ieanuui,"  not,  ai  wme  would  luire  it,  "  AMcino,"  u  refer- 
ring t«  tho  African  wtr. 
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Bontcd  by  sea,  by  land,  the  Foe  hath  changed 
For  weeds  of  raonrning  his  imperial  pnrple  ; 

Or  spreading  sails  to  nnpropitioos  winds 
For  Crete,  ennobled  by  her  hnndred  cities  ; 

Or  by  the  south  blast  dashed  on  Afric's  sands. 
Or,  drifting  shoreless,  lost  in  doubtful  seas. 

Ho  there,  good  fellow  !  out  with  larger  bowls, 
And  delicate  Chian  wines,  or  those  of  Lesbos ; 

Or  rather,  mix  us  lusty  CsBcuban, 
A  juice  austere,  which  puts  restraint  on  sickness ; 

The  Care-Unbinder  well  may  free  us  now 

From  every  doubt  that  fortune  smiles  on  CsBsar. 


EPODE  X. 

ON  MJIVIUS   SETTING  OUT  ON  A  VOYAaBl. 

9 

The  name  of  MaDvius  has  become  proverbially  identified  with  the  ideal  of 
a  bad  poet ;  but,  after  all,  ,the  justice  of  this  ycrv  unpleasant  immortaJity 
rests  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.  Virgil^  with  laconic  disdain,  dismisses 
him  and  Bavius  to  obloquy,  and  this  poem  is  a  specimen  of  Horace's  mode, 
in  his  hot  youth,  of  treating  a  person  to  whom  he  owed  a  grudge.  But 
poets  are  very  untrustworthy  judges  of  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  poet, 
whom,  for  some  reason,  or  other,  they  dislike.  If  nothmg  of  Southey  be 
left  to  remote  posterity,  and  he  is  oiily  then  to  be  judged  by  what  Byron 
has  said  of  him,  Soumey  would  appear  a  sort  of  Moivius.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  would  Byroii  seem  if  nothing  were  left  of  his  works,  and,  one 
or  two  thousand  years  hence,  he  were  to  be  judged  by  the  opinions  of 
his  verse  which  Southey  and  Wordsworth  ana  Coleridge  have  left  on 
record  P  As  to  the  severest  things  said  of  Maavius  by  writers  of  a  later 
generation,  and  Who  had  probably  neter  read  a  line  of  him.  they  are  but 
echoes  of  the  old  lampoons,  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  &o.  If  it  be  true4 
as  the  commentator  in  Gru^uius  says,  that  Mesvius  was  **  a  detracts  of  all 
learned  men,"  and  a  cultivator  of  archaisms,  or  an  elder  school  of  ex- 
pression, **  sectator  vocum  antiquarum,"  it  is  probable  enough  that  he  in<r 
curred  the  resentment  of  Horace  and  the  scorn  of  VirgjU  by  his  attacks  on 
their  modem  style,  and  that  his  adherence  to  the  elder  forms  of  Latin  poetry 
was  uncongenial  to  their  own  taste.  For  VirgiPs  contemptuous  mention, 
indeed,  there  might  be  some  cause  less  general,  if  Maevius  and  Bavius  wrote 
the  Anti-Bucolica  ascribed  to  tiiem — t.  e,  two  pastorals  in  parody  of  the 
Eclogues ;  and  especially  if  Msevius  were  the  author  of  a  ver^  ready  and  a 
very  wittjr  attempt  to  turn  him  into  ridicule.  Virgil,  reciting  the  First 
Book  of  his  Geologies,  after  the  words,  "  Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus,"  came  to  a 
dead  halt,  when  some  one,  said  to  be  either  Mecvius  or  Bavius,  finished 
the  line  by  calling  out,  *nabebis  frigore  febrem."  Whoever  made  that 
joke  must  have  been  clever  enough  to  be  a  disagreeable  antagonist.  One 
thing,  at  all  events,  seems  pretty  evident— viz.  that  MsDvius  must  have 
had  power  of  some   kind  to  excite   the  muse  of  Horace  to  so  angry 
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an  cxcoBS.  Had  he  been  a,  maa  -nliDlly  without  nurlt  nr  following,  lie 
could  scarcely  hove  itung  to  such  wiath  erea  a  youthful  poet.  Bb  that 
ns  it  may,  tiia  ode  haa  all  tho  vigour  of  a  good  Baler,  and  lliora  is  muoh 
of  the  Busto  of  true  humoui  in  ila  eitravngauce.  The  exact  date  of  ila 
composition  i«  unknown,  but  it  bean  the  ti'ace  of  very  early  youth. 
Grotefeud  aarigna  it  to  A.u.o.  716,  when  Horace  wa*  Iwenty-seTcn, 

Under  ill-boding  anspicea  puts  forth  the  veasel 

Which  has  MiBirina — a  i-ank-smelling  cargo — on  board ; 
Either  aide  of  that  Teasel,  with  surges  the  roughest, 

O  bo  mindful,  I  pray  thee,  wild  Auater,  to  ecourge  1 
Ob  an  ocean  npheared  f rom  its  inmoat  fonndationa, 

Maj  the  dark  frowning  Enrna  anap  cablea  and  oara ; 
And  may  Aqailo  rise  in  his  might  aa  when  rending 

Upon  hill-peaks  tbo  holm-oaks  that  rock  to  his  blast ! 
■   On  the  blaclmesa  of  night  let  no  friendly  star  glimmer 

Save  the  baleful  Orion,  whoae  setting  ia  storm ; 
Nor  the  deep  know  a  billow  more  calm  than  the  breakers 

"Which  o'erwhelmcd  the  victorious  armada  ot  Greece, 
When,  from  Uion  oonsuracd,  to  tho  vessel  of  Ajax 

Pallas*  tamed  the  wrath  dne  to  her  temple  profaned  ! 
Ha,  what  sweat-drops   will  run  from  tho  brows  of  thy 
sailors, 

And  how  palely  thy  puddle-blood  ooze  from  thy  cheeks ; 
As  thou  call'st  out  for  aid — with  that  shriek  which  shames 
mitnhoodt — 

On  the  Jove  who  disdains  aach  a  cattifE  to  hear ; 
When  thy  keel  strains  and  cracks  in  the  deep  gulf  Ionic, 

Howling  back  tho  grim  howl  of  the  stormy  soath-blasfc. 
But  0  !  if  in  somo  desolate  creek  thou  shalt  furnish 

To  tho  maw  of  the  sea-gulls  a  banquet  snporb, 
To  the  Tempests  a  lamb  and  lewd  goat  shall  be  offered 

As  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  deliverance  from  thee. 

■  It  ia  clcTerly  anid  by  one  of  the  crltica,  thut  raUas  ia  appropriately 
enough  referred  lo  here  as  the  ofenger  or  Iho  bad  iKielrj'  with  whieh 
MieTiuB  hod  insulted  her, 

f  "  Ilia  non  Ticilla  ejuhttia."  He  api-'ulu  lU  though  lie  hiard  ths  nan 
orjing.— Maclbamb. 
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Epodes  XI.  AND  XII. — Omitted. 


EPODE  xni. 

TO   FBIENDS. 


Of  all  tho  Epodes,  this,  of  which  the  metre  consists  of  a  hexameter  Terse, 
with  one  made  up  of  a  dimeter  iambic  and  half  a  pentameter,  appears  to 
have  most  of  the  lyrical  spirit  and  character  of  the  Odes.  The  poem,  ad- 
dressed to  a  party  of  friends  in  winter,  suggests  comparison  with  the  9th 
Ode  of  the  first  Book,  '*  Yides^  ut  alta  slot  nive  candidum,"  also  a  winter 
song;  but  the  occasion  is  yery  different,  and  the  spirit  that  peryades  it  not 
less  so.  Ode  ix.  Lib.  I.  has  no  reference  to  public  troubles ;  unless,  indeed, 
a  reader  should  indorse  the  very  far-fetcned  supposition  that  Terse  7, 
''  Fermitte  divis  csetera,"  has  a  political  allusion.  Its  main  image  is  in  the 
picture  of  an  individual,  and  the  happy  mode  in  which,  while  yet  yomig, 
that  individual  may  pass  his  day.  Its  tone  is  cheeifal,  and  witii  no  in* 
sinuation  of  pathos.  This  epode,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evidently  addressed 
to  Mends  excited  by  anxieties  and  apprehensions  in  common.  If  it  be 
allowable  to  draw  a  conjecture  from  the  touching  illustration  of  the  fiite  of 
Achilles,  doomed  in  the  land  of  Assaracus  to  a  stormy  life  and  an  early 
death)  tne  poem  might  have  been  written  between  the  date  of  Horace's 
departure  into  Asia  Minor,  in  the  service  of  Brutus,  and  that  of  the  trials 
and  dangera  which  closed  at  the  field  of  Philippl,  A.tJ«c.  712.  Hitter, 
indeed,  placed  its  date  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Cassius  and  the 
battle  or  Philippi.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  if  the  invitation  to 
the  feastmaater  to  bring  forth  the  wine  stored  in  the  consulship  of 
TorquatuB  it  to  be  taken  literally,  wine  of  that  age  could  scarcely  have  oecn 
found  in  tho  commissariat  of  Brutus.  If  not  written  while  in  the  camp  of 
Brutus,  it  was  probably  composed  between  a.tt.c.  712  and  716,  soon  aSter 
Horace's  return  to  Bome,  before  the  fortunes  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  his 
political  views,  were  changed  by  the  iavour  of  Maecenas,  and  while  his 
chief  associates  would  naturally  have  been  among  the  remnants  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  fought,  and  to  whose  minds  (if  there  be  anyuung 
peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  reference  to  Achilles)  military  dangers  in  a 
foreign  land  might  still  be  the  salient  apprehension.  It  is  evidently  written 
some  years  before  Ode  ix.  Lib  I.  Horace  here  classes  himself  empnaticfdly 
with  me  yovsig.  In  Ode  ix.  he  addresses  Thaliarchus,  or  the  feastmaster, 
with  the  nail-envious  sentiment  of  a  man  who  points  out  the  pleasures  of 
youth  to  anolher — who  yet  sympathises  with  those  pleasures,  but  is  some- 
what recedinj^  from  them  himself. 

Frowning  storm  has  contracted  the  face  of  the  heaven, 
Rains  and  snows  draw  the  npper  air  heayily  down ; 

Now  the  f.ea,  now  the  forests,  resound  with  the  roar 
Of  wild  Aquilo  rushing  from  hill-tops  on  Thrace. 

Seize,  my  friends,  on  To-day — foul  or  fair  it  is  ours — 
While  yet  firm  are  the  knees,  nor  unseemly  is  joy  ; 
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And  let  G-ravity  loosen  his  bold  on  the  brows* 

Wliicli  he  now  overcaata  with  the  cloud  of  his  scowl. 
Broach  the  cask  which  wna  born  with  myself  in  the  year 

Of  the  Consul  TorqnatuB-f     All  else  be  unsaid  ; 
For,  perchance,  by  some  turn  in  our  fortunes,  a  god 

May  all  else  to  their  place  in  times  brighter  restore. 
Kow  let  nard  AchearnQnian  afford  us  its  ^Im ; 

Doubt  and  da-ead  let  the  chords  of  CyllencJ;  dispel ; 
Listen  all  ta  the  song  which  the  Centaur  renowned 

Sang  of  old  to  the  cars  of  his  great  foster-soa : — 
"  Boy  invincible,  goddesa-born,  moftal  thyaelf,§ 

The  domain  of  Assaracaa  waits  thee  afar  ; 
There  the  petty||  Scamander's  cold  streams  cut  their  way, 

And  there  slidingly  lapses  the  smooth  Simois. 
From  that  land,  by  the  certain  decree  of  their  woof. 

Have  the  Weavers  of  Doom  broken  off  thy  retam, 
And  thy  mother,  the  blno-eyed,  shall  never  again 

Bear  theo  back  o'er  the  path  of  her  seas  to  thy  home. 
But  when  there,  let  each  burden  of  evils  ordained. 

From  thy  bosom  be  lifted  by  wine  and  by  song  ; 
Soothers  they  of  a  converse  so  sweet,  it  can  charm 

All  the  cares  which  deform  onr  existence  away." 

■  "Obduota  lolriitur  front?  seiiFclua,"  "Obduota,"  u  it  ctauded  with 
eure  and  iadnoB?.—0 belli.  Orelli  interpiwts  "  KQectua "  in  the  >enw  of 
"  mocoBitas,"  "  tedium,"  to  wliich  the  ward  "seDiuin"  is  more  frequcntl; 
Rpplied.  Uaoleiine  rctiders  it  "  (ncloDclialy,"  in  which  sense,  however,  hs 
bUow>  it  IB  n«ed  nowhere  else.  I  thinic  the  riebt  meaninz  is  gnritf  "  or 
iterity,"  in  which  sense  it  is  employed  by  Ciooro,  Ub  Olar.  Orat.  78, 


"  Plena  littfrutio  sc 


0  the  n: 


IS  oonsul  A.  [T.  c.  689,  the  year  of 
Horsce'e  birth—"  O  auta  mecum  cooaule  Manlin,"  Lib.  m.  xxi.  1. 

I  "  Fide  CjUenco," — via.,  the  Ijtc,  invented  by  Mercury,  born  on  Mount 
CyUeae,in  Ansadia.  There  seoma  to  me  much  b«iuly  in  tlic  choice  ot  ihe 
word,  which  introduces  an  imuge  or  Areadion  fi'cedum  from  care— tiie  ideal 
holiday  life. 

i  Achilles. 

II  Bitter  suppoioi  that  theScomatidor  i>  bore  emphatically  called  small  (parri 

anmndriflumina)  an'"     '    "    '    "         ■■   ■ ■■    ■>- ■- •-- 

imd  the  acene  of  his 

exquisitely  critical, 
Bimois"  '  '"  ~ 


1  reSncd,  be  adinitted,  then  "  lubricui  et 


CTTSt  1 


nust  form  a  port  of  the  antithesis  inunusted ;  i. ».,  Bi 
Id  a  atreaia  so  smiiU— autiflns  so  Tehemtat,  oad  of  re 
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EPODB  XEV. 

TO  HSOENAS  IN  EXCUSE  FOB  INDOLENCE  IN  COMPLETING  THE 

YEBSES  HE  HAD  PROMISED. 

It  is  impoflsible  to  say  whether  the  yerses  thus  promifled  and  deferred 
were,  as  commonly  supposed,  the  collection  composed  in  this  Book  pf 
Epodes,  or  some  single  iambic  poem.  The  context  seems  to  favour  the 
latter  supposition.  The  beauty  who  inflames  Madoenas,  so  eracefuUy  men- 
tioned at  the  close  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to  the  scholiasts,  certainly 
Terentia,  whom  MsBcenas  was  then  either  married  to  or  courting.  And  that 
assumption  is  genially  adopted  by  modem  critics.  Still  it  scarcely  seems 
consistent  with  Bx)man  manners,  or  with  Horace's  good  breeding  ana  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  that  he  should  imply  a  comparison  between  his  passing 
caprice  for  a  public  wanton,  and  the  honourable  ioYe  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
station  to  the  lady  he  had  married,  or  was  wooing  in  marriage. 

Why  this  soft  sloth,  through  inmost  sense  diffusing 

Oblivion  as  complete 
As  if  with  parched  lip  I  had  drained  from  Lethe 

Whole  beakers  brimmed  with  sleep  ? — 
Thou  kill'st  me  with  that  question  oft-repeated — 

Maecenas,  truthful  man,* 
A  song  I  promised  thee  ;  to  keep  my  promise 

A  god,  a  god  forbids — 
Forbids  the  iambics,  for  I  have  begun  them. 

To  shape  themselves  to  close.t 
Thus  it  is  said,  by  love  inflamed,  the  Teian 

Lost  his  diviner  art : 
And  on  the  shell  to  which  he  wailed  his  sorrow, 

Music  imperfect  died. 
Thou  too  art  scorched  ;  enjoy  thy  lot ;  no  fairer 

Flame,  shot  from  Helen's  eyes, 
Fired  Troy : — ^me  Phryne  burns — a  wench  too  glowing 

To  stint  her  warmth  to  one. 

•  "  Candide  Maecenas.*'  "  Candida  "  here  has  the  signification  of  honour- 
able or  truthful.  You  kill  mo — you,  a  man  of  honour — asking  me  so  often 
why  I  do  not  fulfil  my  promise. 

t  "  Ad  umbilicum  adducore,"  is  to  bring  a  volume  to  the  last  sheet,— 
Macleane, 


TO  If  ma;  B  A. 

This  poem  msy  Iiatd  been  an  imitntion  of  the  Qreek,  hut  as  Eoraoa 
pointedly  jntroduees  Mb  own  name  a»  that  of  tho  complainnnt,  it  must  bo 
mfiTiTfld  that,  at  oU  erenla,  ho  nteaDt  to  ha  undcrstooa  se  speaking  in  ht9 
oun  person,  lie  probability  is  in  fuTour  of  tlio  euppoiition  that  it  vna  tho 
eipresiion  of  a  genuine  lenfintent,  and  addrcraed  to  ft  real  peraon.  Macleono 
pushes  too  fiir  Ml  Bceptieal  theory  that  Horace'!  lore-posou  are  merely 
irtistis  e:ieniaes,  like  IhoBO  of  Cowley. 

'Twas  mghi — tho  mooa  shone  forth  in  cloudless  heaven 

Amid  tho  lesser  etara, 
When  thou  didst  mock,  in  vows  myseli  had  taught  thee, 

The  great  presiding  gods  ; 
Closer  than  round  the  ilex  clings  the  ivy, 

Clasping  me  with  twined  ttrma  : 
"  Long  as  the  wolf  shall  prey  upon  tho  sheepfold— 

Long  OS  the  seaman's  foe, 
Baleful  Orion,  rouse  the  wintry  billows — 

Or  the  caressing  breeze 
Ripple  tho  unshorn  ringlets  of  Apollo, 

Our  mutual  love  shaQ  be  I  " 
Ah  !  thou  shalt  mourn  to  find  me  firm,  ITeiera ; 

For  if  in  Flaccua  aught 
Of  man  be  left,  he  brooks  not  htklved  embraces ; 

Stooped  to  no  second  rank, 
His  love  shall  leave  thee,  and  explore  its  equal. 

The  heart,  in  which  the  pang 
Of  the  last  treason  once  make  sure  its  entry. 

Is  ever  henceforth  proof 
To  charms  which  perfidy  has  rendered  hateful. 

And  thou,  0  happier  one  ! 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  in  my  defeat  exulting, 

Be  rich  in  herds  and  lands  ; 
And  as  for  gold,  I  give  thee  all  Pactolua ; 

Know  all  tho  lore  occtUt 
Stored  by  Pythagoras  re-born  j  in  beauty 

NireDS  himself  cscel ; 
And  yet,  alas  !  in  store  for  thee  my  sorrow, 

Thou  too  wilt  mOBiTi 
IJoves  with  finch  ease  mado  over  to  another— 

My  turn  for  mockery  then ! 
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EPODE  XVI. 

to  the  boman  people  (or  rather  to  his  own  political 

friends). 

Thu  poem  is  generally  supposed  to  hare  been  composed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Perusian  war,  A.u.c.  713 — the  year  following  tlie  battle  of 
Philippi,  when  the  state  of  Italy  was  indeed  deplorable,  and  the  forttmes  of 
Horace  himself  at  the  worst.  He  had  forfeited  his  patrimony,  and  it  was 
two  years  before  he  was  ei:en  introduced  to  Mascenas.  At  that  time  he 
would  have  been  twenty-four.  The  poem  has  the  character  of  youth  in  its 
defects  and  its  beauties.  The  redunoance  of  its  descnptiye  passages  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  terseness  of  description  which  Horace  studies  in  his 
odes ;  and  there  is  something  declamatory  in  its  general  tone  which  is  at 
variance  with  Hie  simpler  utterance  of  lyrical  art.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  all  the  warmth  of  genuine  passion ;  and  in  sheer  yigour  of  composition 
Horace  has  rarely  excelled  it. 

Another  age  worn  out  in  civil  wars,* 

And  Rome  sinks  weighed  down  by  her  own  sheer  forces , 
Whom  nor  the  bordering  Marsians  conld  destroy ; 

Nor  Porsena,  threatening  vnth  Etruscan  armies ; 
Nor  rival  Capua,t  nor  fierce  Spartacus, 

Nor  Allobroge,  J  in  all  revolts  a  traitor ; 
Nor  fierce  Grermania's  blue-eyed  giant  sons  ; 

Nor  Hannibal,  abhorred  by  Roman  mothers, — § 
That  is  the  Rome  which  we,  this  race  destroy ; 

We,  impious  victims  by  ourselves  devoted. 
And  to  the  wild  beast  and  the  wilderness 

Restoring  soil  which  the  Romans  called  their  country. 
Woe !  on  the  ashes  of  Imperial  Rome 

Shall  the  barbarian  halt  his  march,  a  victor  \ 

*  '^  Altera  setas,*'  the  preceding  age  being  that  of  Sulla. 

t  "iEmula  nee  virtus  CapusB.'*  Capua,  after  the  battle  of  Cannes,  aspired 
to  the  "  imperium"  of  Italy.— Lrv.  23,  2. 

X  "  Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox.'*  This  line  is  generally  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Allobrog^an  ambassadors,  who,  at  the  time  of  Catiline  s  con- 
spiracy, promised  to  aid  it,  but  afterwards  Detrayed  the  conspiraton,  and 
became  tne  chief  witnesses  against  them.  The  Allobroges,  a  Sallio  people 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehone,  two  years  later  broke  out  in  war,  and, 
inyading  Gallia  Narbonensis,  were  defeated  by  the  governor  of  that  province, 
C.  Pomptinius.  The  line  may,  however,  be  intended  to  designate  the 
general  character  of  this  people,  without  any  special  referenci  to  the  conduct 
of  their  ambassadors  in  tne  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

§  "  Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal."  Orelli  and  Dillenburger  in- 
teipret  "  parentibus"  as  "  our  fathers,"  "  the  former  generation."  Doering, 
Bitter,  and  Macleane,  interpret  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "  bella  matribus 
detestata/'  c.  i.  1,  24,  in  whlrfa  latter  sense  the  line  is.  translated. 
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And  tlie  wild  horseinan  with  a  danging  hoof 

Ti-ample  the  site  which  was  the  world's  great  city, 
And — horrid  sight— in  scorn  to  winds  nnd  Kun 

Scatter  the  shronded  bonca  of  Rome's  first  founder.* 
If  haply  all,  or  those  nmoagat  you  all, 

Who  he  of  nobler  nature,  ask  for  connael 
How  to  escape  the  endurance  of  sach  ills, 

I  know  none  better  than  this  old  example  ; 
Leaying  their  lands,  their  Lares,  and  their  shrines, 

To  wolf  and  wild  boar,  went  forth  the  PhocJpans,t 
One  state  entire,  aocnrsing  the  return; — 

Go  vie  wherever  a  free  foot  may  lead  ns. 
No  matter  what  the  billow  or  the  blast, 

Welcome  alike  be  AfricuB  or  Notns, 
Are  ye  agreed  ?  J     Who  can  this  vote  amend  ? 

Why  pause  ?     To  sea  !  accept  the  favonring  auspice. 
Tet  ere  we  part  thns  swear :  When  the  firm  rocks, 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  bnried,§ 
Rise  to  the  light  and  float  along  the  ■xa.re, 

Then,  nor  till  then,  return  for  ns  be  lawful ! 
Back  uni'epentant  we  will  veer  the  sail 

When  Po  shall  lave  the  summits  of  Matinuaj 
When  into  ocean  juts  the  Apenniuo; 

When  herds  no  longer  fear  the  tawny  lions ; 
When  nature's  self  becomes  unnatural. 

And,  love  reveraiiig  all  its  old  conditions. 
Tigers  woo  does,  the  kite  pairs  with  the  dove; 

When  into  scales  the  he-goat  smooths  his  fleeces, 

■  "QoicqiiP  rni-EQt  ventis  et  aolibua  oma  Quirini.'*  I  hHve  imditml  the 
timple  mauling  of  the  line,  but  the  literal  conetniction  in,  ttuit  he  ahnll 
icatter  the  bones  of  KomuluH,  hithntn  frcs,  in  tiunr  secret  place,  from  wind 
nnd  aun.  Elsewhero  (Cnr.  ill.  3,  16)  Horace  speak*  of  Bomulus  as  ni|it  to 
heaven,  aocordiog  to  the  popolir  belief.  Vbtto,  aeoordiag  W  Porphyrlon, 
taya  tho  tomb  of  Bomutiu  nita  behind  the  Hoitra.  OreTli  auegetta  that 
Itomului  (QoirinuB)  ia  not  literally  minified  in  the  verse,  but  rnther 
ajmbolicollf,  Oi  the  ideni  represcnlativo  {der  idtala  mprHtiitnnt)  of  the 
Dtfaer  Roman  oitiEcns,  vho<e  bones  shall  be  scBttsred  to  wind  and  sun. 

+  "Phocatorum — cisecrala  oivilas,"  "EiKcrata"  ia  used  in  a  double 
unto,  "biodiDg  themselTES  under  a  Diirsc." — Maclsank.  I'lie  ontli  of 
the  .PhocteauB,  who  left  their  lity  when  beaieged  bj  Hnrpa^Qa  (Eerod.  i. 

lUoJnei-i    ----- —  ■^"  — ^ — i__.L_..  .,.___.;_..  .1 ....  ^  .. 

the  siirfai: 
irienda. 

I  " 'Bicplaeet'— 'phicctne,' thHUiual  tortnuhi.  The  poet  fanciwhi 
addnsuDt;  a  meeting  of  the  citiECns." — Maclba^b. 

j  "In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried." — Sii.' 
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And  quits  the  hill-top  for  the  briny  boos. 

So  swear,  swear  aught  that  cats  us  off  for  ever 
From  the  old  homes,  and  go,  one  State  entire, 

Accnrsing  the  return.     If  all  not  willing, 
At  least  that  part  which  is  of  nobler  mind 

Thau  the  unteachable  herd.     To  beds  ill-omened 
Let  those  nought  hoping,  those  nought  daring,  cling. 

Ye  in  whom  manhood  lives,  cease  woman  wailings, 
Wing  the  sail  far  beyond  Etruscan  shores. 

Lo  !  where  awaits  an  all-circumfluent  ocean-— 
Fields,  the  Blest  Fields  we  seek,  the  Golden  Isles 

Where  teems  a  land  that  never  knows  the  ploughshare. 
And  laughs  a  vine  that  needs  no  pruner's  hand — 

Where  the  glad  olive  ne'er  belies  its  promise,* 
And  the  dusk  fig  adorns  its  native  stemf 

There  from  the  creviced  ilex  wells  the  honey ; 
There,  down  the  hillside  bounding  light,  the  nils 

Dance  with  tree  foot,  whose  fall  is  heard  in  music ; 
There,  without  call,  the  she-goat  yields  her  milk, 

And  back  to  browse,  with  une^austed  udders. 
Wanders  the  friendly  flock ;  no  hungry  bear 

Growls  round  the  sheepfold  in  the  starry  gloaming,  J 
Nor  high  with  rippling  vipers  heaves  the  soil.§ 

These,  and  yet  more  of  marvel,  shall  we  witness, 

•  "Nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivre."  The  olive  crop  is  still  as  fickle 
as  the  Enghsh  hop  crop — one  good  year  for  two  bad  ones  is  the  accredited 
ayerage.  The  olive  crop,  like  the  hop,  was  and  still  is  often  ruinous,  from 
the  speculative  gambling  which  its  uncertainty  tends  to  stimulate.  Horace 
says  that  which  came  home  to  every  olive-grower  when  he  speaks  of  an 
ohve-tree  that  never  deceived  its  cultivator. 

Viz.,  ungrafted. 

"  V«5pertinus  ursus." 

**  Neque  intumescit  alta  viperis  humus."  Orelli,  in  one  of  those  notes, 
exquisite  for  accuracy  of  perception,  in  which  his  edition  is  so  rich,  objects 
to  the  common  translation  of  '*  alta  humus  " — ^mountainous  or  rising  ground, 
in  which  vipers  are  not  found.  He  suggests,  on  various  Greek  authorities, 
that  "alta,'  in  its  sense  of  "deep,"  not  "high,"  has  the  signification  of 
"  fertUe  "  (we  say  a  deep  rich  soil,  in  antithesis  to  a  thin  poor  one)  ;  and  to 
those  who  aissentfrom  that  interpretation,  Orelli  commends  Jahn's  proposed 
construction  to  take  "  alta "  with  "  intumescit" — "  swells  high."  Macieano 
indorses  it.  Orelli  refers  **  tumescit"  not  to  the  sweltering  venom,  but  to 
the  undulous  movement  of  the  reptile,  alternately  rising  and  falling,  so  that 
the  ground  literally  seems  to  heave,  as  the  commentator  in  Orelli  says  he 
has  himself  noticed^  in  his  solitary  walks  along  the  meadows  and  water- 
banks  of  Italy,  which,  but  for  the  vipers,  would  have  been  exceedmgly 
pleasant.  In  the  translation  it  is  sought  to  render  this  idea,  drawn  from 
the  critic's  personal  observation,  and  which,  as  a  friend  su^^gests,  is  in 
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We,  for  felicity  reserved  ;  how  ne'er 

Dank  Eurua  Hweeps  the  fields  with  flooding  rain-Btorm, 
Nor  rich  seeds  parch  within  the  sweltering  glebo. 

Either  extreme  the  King  of  Heaven  has  tempBred, 
Thither  ne'er  rowed  the  oar  of  Argoimnt, 

The  impure  Colchian  never  there  had  footing, 
There  Sidon's  trader  bronght  no  Inst  of  gain ; 

No  weary  toil  there  anchored  with  Ulysses ; 
Sickness  is  known  not !  on  the  tender  laiub 

No  ray  falls  baneful  from  one  star  in  heaven. 
When  Jove's  decree  alloyed  the  Golden  Age, 

He  kept  these  shores  for  one  pure  race  secrcti'd ; 
For  all  beside  the  Golden  Age  grew  brass 

TiU  the  last  centuries  hardened  to  the  iron, 
Whence  to  the  pure  in  heart  a  glad  escape,* 

By  favour  of  my  prophet- strain  ia  given.t 


EPODE  XVII. 

TO  CANIDIA — IS  APOLOOT. 


IB  anconluice  vith  n  paesagi>  in  Uumboldl'a  "Aepccli  of  Notnrv," 

_J ^  .ilea,  enaltM,  hrciking  tbflii  wBy  through  the  dny 

toil  left  by  the  immdntianB  of  the  Urinoco,  and  lifting  the  ground  into  little 


re  he  deacribea  the 


i,  uni  the  idea  o(  inigrMing  thitlier,  U  taken  bom  the  account  oi  .... 

"WeBtera  Islands,  which  ahuoat  tempted  SertQriua  to  aeefc  in  them  a  refnga 
&om  the  cam  of  his  lifo,  and  iho  hnraaamcnt  of  uncnuing  vers.  Thia  story, 
which  ii  told  bv  ?lutan:h  in  h[s  life  of  Serloriua,  a  aaid  b;  Acron  to  hnie 
"been  given  by  SaUust.  But  the  gcaeml  traditjon  of  b  happv  land  aepamtffd 
from  (he  reat  of  the  vorld  was  popular  among  the  ancncnta  from  the  earliest 
time,  and  Horaeo  might  have  got  the  notion  from  Heaiod  or  Pindar.  The 
poem,  bonOTBr,  would  assume  a  much  deeper  and  more  earnest  ehamcter 
if  we  could  suppose  that  the  puasoge  in  question  has  a  symbolical  signiHca- 
tion,  and  refers  to  the  isle  of  huppy  souls  in  which  Achilles  wna  wod  to 
Helen.  In  that  ease  the  latent  meaning  would  apply  to  another  world 
bej'ond  this,  and  ita  moral  would  bo,  "  Bather  than  submit  to  tlic  ills  and 
ignominy  in  store  for  us,  let  us  talcs  out  chance  of  those  aoala  in  Elyainm 
nterved  for  the  pure." 
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really  stiffering  from  an  illness  iirlien  it  waa  written.  There  is  no  reason  to 
infer  with  some,  that,  because  he  says  his  hair  was  turning  gny,  the  verses 
were  written  in  later  life.  "But  now  at  thirty  years  my  hur  is  grey," 
says  Byron.  At  what  age  Horace  detected  his  first  grey  hair — and  he 
became  grey  early — no  one  can  guess.  The  poem  has  all  the  character  of 
the  early  ones  comprised  in  ^is  book.  It  is  the  only  Epode  in  which  the 
same  metre  (trimeter  iambic)  is  adopted. 

Now,  0  now,  I  submit  to  the  might  of  thy  science ! 

Now  beliold,  849  a  suppliant,  I  lift  up  my  bands  ! 
I  adjure  thee  by  Proserpine,  and  by  great  Hecate — 

I  adjure  the  by  all  the  most  pitiless  Powers — ^ 
I  adjure  thee  by  all  thy  weird  black-books  of  magic. 

Strong  in  charms  to  call  down  loosened  stars  from  the 
sky- 
Dread  Canidia^  0  spare  me  thy  grim  incantations  ! 

And  0  slacken,  0  slacken,  thy  swift-whirling- wheel  !  * 
Even  Telephus  moved  the  fierce  grandson  of  Nereus,t 

Against  whom  he  had  marshalled,  in  insolent  pride. 
The  host  of  his  Mysians,  and  levelled  his  arrows  ; — 

Even  Hector  the  death-dealer  (sternly  consigned 
To  the  maw  of  the  dog  and  the  beak  of  the  vulture) 

Weeping  matrons  of  Troy  were  allowed  to  embalm, 
After  Priara,  alas  !  (his  stout  walls  left  behind  him) 

At  the  feet  of  the  stubborn  Achilles  knelt  down. 
So  the  rowers  of  toil-worn  Ulysses,  witch  Circe 

From  the  spell  that  transformed  them  delivered,  at  will, 
Giving  back  to  limbs  bristled  J  the  voice  and  the  reason. 

And  the  glory  that  dwells  in  the  aspect  of  Man. 
Enough,  and  much  more  than  enough,  for  all  penance 

Have  I  paid  to  thy  wrath,  0  thou  greatly  beloved — 

♦  **  Citumque  retro  solve,  solve  turbinem."  All  the  MSS.  have  "  solve." 
Lambinus  has  "  volve  "  without  authority.  "  Turbo  "  is  a  wheel  of  some 
sort  used  by  sorceresses;  "rhombos"  is  the  Greek  name  for  it.  Ovid, 
Propertius,  and  Martial  mention  it. — Macleane.  This  critic  considers 
that  "retro  solvere"  means  to  relax  the  onward  motion  of  the  wheel, 
which  will  then  of  itself  roll  back.  I  may  observe  that  **  turbo,"  which 
means  both  a  whirhvind  and  a  spinning-top,  probably  implies  the  shape  cf 
the  witch's  wheel,  as  being  wide  at  its  upper  part  (the  hoop),  and  spiral  at 
the  bottom. 

t  Telephus,  king  of  Mysia,  opposed  the  Greeks  on  their  expedition  to 
Troy,  was  wounded  by  Achilles,  gi*andson  of  Nereus,  and  son  of  Thetis. 
Acmlles  cured  him  by  the  scrapings  of  the  spear  "with  which  he  was 
wounded. 

J  Previously  transformed  to  swine.  Bentley's  reading  of  Circ«  instead 
of  Ciice  (the  Latin  instead  of  the  Greek  termination),  founded  on  the  state- 
ment of  Valerius  Probus,  is  adopted  by  all  the  more  recent  editors. 
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0  tiioQ  grcatlj  boloved  by  httckster  and  sailor  !  * 
Fled  away  from  my  form  ia  the  vigour  of  youth, 

And  the  bluah-roso  of  health  from  my  cheeks  has  departed. 
Leaving  nought  but  pale  bonos   acantly  covered  with 

And  my  hnir  is  grown  grey  with  the  apell  of  thy  perfumes ; 

From  my  suffering  I  snatch  not  a  moment's  repose. 
Btill  the  night  vesea  day,  and  still  day  the  night  voxea  ; 

I  can  free  not  the  lungs  atrainod  with  gaspinga  for  breath.+ 
Wherefore,  wretch  that  I  am,  I  confess  myself  conquered  ; 

I  acknowledge  the  truth  I  had  dared  to  deny ; 
Tes,  the  chant  of  a  Samnite  can  pierce  thro'  a  bosom. 

And  tho  Marsian's  witch-ditty  can  split  up  a  bead  1 
What  more  wouldst  thou  Lave  p     Earth  and  Sea  !     I  am 
hotter 

Than  Alcides  in  fell  Kessian  venom  imbued. 
Or  thaa  Sicily's  flame  budding  fresh  in  fierce  jSItna.t 

Dost  thou  mean,  then,  for  ever  to  keep  up  this  fire — 

0  thou  warehonso  of  venomous  fuel  from  Colchis,^ 

Till  I'm  whirled,  a  parched  cinder,  t!ie  waif  of  the  winds  ? 
What  the  death  that  awaits  or  tho  fine  that  rodecma  me  f 
Every  penalty  asked  I  will  honestly  pay  : 

•  jU  tho  lowoat  of  tliuluw. 

_  _  t  "Ifenucput 
Levaro  tcnta  Bpiritu  prajcMiiM." 
Tho  symptoma  deBoribcd  arc  thoso  af  >  mil  mHludy— smaciittian,  fever, 
olecplessnFOB,  iliSlcuIty  of  bceothing— n  malady  fitmilinT  enough  to  thiHa 
q-ho  Imve  eEpflrienced  an.  Italian  maloda^  Xha  whole  poooi  Beenu  to  mn  to 
hnvo  tbe  uc  of  bdng  vritten  at  eomo  period  of  octunl  illness,  in  the  attompt 
to  draw  nmuspniont  from  hiunoroui  ciBBK*rntion  of  M«  own  coniplaSnli, 
U'huh  ia  common  enough  among  witty  invnlidi.  The  natura  of  tho  poem 
would  porbapi  >oaroety  auggoat  ilwlf  to  him  if  ho  were  quite  wcU  in  health 
at  the  time. 

i"  Nee  Sienna  fcrrida 
tna  flomma." 

1  take  "Tinru"  to  have  theume  ■ignificntian  here  that  it  hiu  Lib.  IV. 
Conn.  liii.  6,  "  Tirentii  doctm  pDllerc  Chios  "—i.e.,  yoothful,  bloomine  or 
budding,  in  the  spring  of  life.  "  Virenn  tismmn"  mny  be  eomporod  with 
Luoretiua'e  "  Flos  Hammai."  I  agree,  therefore,  wjth  MaclBimo,  who  fbllowa 
Idjnbinus  and  tho  Kholioat  in  Cruquiua,  in  interpreting  the  mmning  1o  be 
"  the  flame,  iilwap  froBh  md  renewing  ittelf,"  and  having  no  more  to  do 
with  tiio  colour  of  the  Home  as  of  lulphumni  gieen,  whieh  ii  the  roppofi- 
tion  favoured  by  OrelU  and  Dillenburger.  Uutn  it  W  in  the  line  quoted 
above,  whero  it  iioertainly  not  meant  ta  imply  that  Chin  ii  "green."^  Thn 
cmimdntion  of  "  fureni,"  auggcaled  by  Bentley  on  inferior  MS.  autliority, 
and  rejeeted  hy  most  recent  commentntors,  would  eubatitutc  n  promio 
OMtunmplnce  fw  a  pooUe  image. 
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Speak  !  a  hnnded  young  steers ;  or  a  conple  of  stanzas 

To  be  sung  to  a  late- string  attnned  to  a  lie, 
I  will  chant  thee  as  cha.ste,  I  will  chant  thee  as  honest ; 

Thou  shalt  traverse,  a  gold  constellation,  the  stars. 
Moved  by  prayer  Castor's  self,  and  the  twin  of  great  Castor, 

Gave  back  sight  to  the  bard  who  had  Helen  defamed.* 
So  may'st  thou,  for  thon  canst,  from  this  frenzy  release 
me — 

Mercy,  thon,  by  no  filth-scum  paternal  defiled  f 
Mercy,  thon  who  didst  never,  an  aged  wise-woman, ;{: 

From  his  grave  the  first  day  §  rake  a  beggar-man's  dnst ! 
O  thy  breast  is  the  kindest,  thy  hands  are  the  pnrest — 

Not  a  doubt,  Pactumeius  is  really  thy  son ;  || 
And  wheneyer  thou  barest  the  pangs  of  a  mother, 

'Tis  to  rise  from  thy  bed  with  the  bloom  of  a  maid  ! 

*  "TnfaTnia  Helenas  Castor  offensus  vicem, 
Fraterque  magni  Castoris,  victi  prece.'* 

The  poet  alluded  to  is  Stesichonis,  punished  with  blindness  for  libelling 
Helen,  and  recovering  his  sight  after  writing  an  apology  (palinodia),  of 
which  a  fragment  remains.  Other  ^vriters  ascribe  to  Helen  the  grace  of  res- 
toring the  poet's  sight.  Probably  Horace  follows  some  other  version  of  the 
story  lost  to  us,  in  attributing  the  restoration  to  her  two  brothers.  The 
allusion  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  stars,  comes  nat\u»lly  enough  after  saying 
that  Canidia  shall  become  a  constellation  herself. 


(Agam.  971,  a  line  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  commentators  on  the 

%>ttmat%ema\       H   T^AvfAVH*   /\Vta/\lA4-o    aovtO'ii'irk A   " 


passage),  "  Dextera  obsoleta  sanguine. 

J  "  Ifeque  in  sepulcris  pauperum  pi-udens  anus."  Macleane,  in  his  note 
on  Canidia,  Epode  iii.  p.  280,  observes,  that  Horace  says  Canic^a  is  not  an 
old  woman,  and  refers  to  this  very  line  as  proving  it.  It  proves  just  the 
contrary.  Horace,  speaking  in  the  most  obvious  irony,  had  before  asked  if 
he  should  celebrate  her  with  a  lying  lyre,  and  all  he  is  now  saying  about 
lier  is,  of  course,  to  be  read  in  tne  opposite  sense. 

§  " Novendiales  pulveres."  This  has  been  variously  interpreted;  but 
Orelli  and  all  recent  commentatoi-s  agree  in  accepting  the  general  authority 
of  Servius,  Ad.  JEr.  5,  that  the  ashes  were  buri^  the  ninth  day  after 
death— the  body  having  been  burned  on  the  eighth.  Probably  enough  the 
poor  were  not  kept  so  long  above  ground;  but  the  phrase  **  novendiales" 
might  have  come  into  conventional  usage  as  signifying  the  tirst  day  of 
bunal.  It  means,  at  all  events,  fresh  buried,  while  warmth  was  yet  in  the 
ashes— that  being  essential  for  the  purposes  of  witchcraft ;  and  the  ashes 
were  scattered  and  reduced  to  powder  for  those  purposes. 

II  "Tuusque  venter  Pactxmieius."  It  would  seem  that  the  person, 
whoever  she  might  have  been,  represented  by  Canidia,  was  rather  sensitive 
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"  "Why  on  ears  locked  against  tUce  ponr  prayer  Tinavailing  ? 

Not  more  deaf  to  the  sailor,  Bf.rippod  bare  to  the  skin, 
Ai'o  the  rocks  npon  which,  'mid  the  darkness  of  winter, 

Breaks  in  thnnder  the  reef  of  a  merciless  sea. 
What,  forsooth  1  raise  a  langh  at  the  rites  of  Cotytto* 

Divulged  ?     Mock  the  Cupid  of  Cupida  moat  free  ? 
As  if  thon  wert  high-prioat  to  the  witchcraft  of  chamela, 

And  in  safety  might  make  a  town-talk  of  my  name ! 
What  my  gain  to  have  squandered  on  beldames  Polignian 

My  gold,  and  hayo  mixed  up  the  poisons  most  quick  ? 
Tet  they  are  not  so  quick,  but  their  work  shall  seem 
tardy  t 

To  thy  longings  for  death  to  escape  from  thy  pain, 
Ay,  for  this  shall  thy  thankless  esiatonco  be  lengthened. 

That  with  every  new    day  there   aball  come    a    new 
pang. 
For  reprieve  sighed  the  father  of  Pelops  the  faithless. 

Hungry  Tantalus,  yearning  in  vain  for  the  food ; 
For  reprieve  sighed  Prometheus,  fast  bonnd  to  the  vulture, 

And  doom'd  Sisyphns  upward  rain-heaving  the  stone. 
But  reprieve  is  just  that  whiuh  Jove's  law   has  denied 
thee. 

Thon  slialt  wish,  in  tlie  weary  revolt  from  thy  woea, 
Headlong  now  to  leap  down  from  the  height  of  a  tnrret, 

Now  to  sheath  in  thy  bosom  the  Norican  blade. 
Now  to  garland  thy  throat  with  a  noose,  but  wish  vainly. 

Conquered  foe,  on  tliy  shoulders  in  state  1  will  lide. 
And  the  earth  shall  acknowledge  my  scorn  and  my  triumph. 

What !  shall  I  who,  as  thou,  curious  fool,  knowest  well, 

to  tjie  rhnr^e  ot  ntcrility,  or  Ihat,  for  Boma  reason  or  nihrr,  ehc  hnd  patnicd 
offiiwppoutitious  cbllil  (Paotumciui}  ns  her  own.  In  Uic  futrncr  paem  on 
Canidia,  Horn™  had  impUtil  n  doubt  if  riie  hncl  any  real  offapnDg,  "  Si 
mcata  partubui  Lucinu  veria  affuit."  Ub  now  iiooicall;  appcan  to  nuko 
it  up  wilh  her,  by  declaring  that  Pactumeiiu  ii  really  her  loa.  SMei  baa 
tartumciua  iiutcnd  of  Pnctumoiui. 

■  The  litciotCotjlta.ofThnuian  origin,  vece  celebrated  only  by  vo , 

with  one  prraiding  prirll. 

t  "  Bed  tnrdiora  fiiLa  [o  volia  nunenl."  There  U  dispulo  about  the 
madine  and  intorprotaUoii  at  thii  posaHge.  I  adopt  thoau  snactianed  by 
UrelUimilUiurlnDu.-. 
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MoDld  and  move  hnman  life  in  the  wax  of  an  image ; 

Who  can  snatch  with  my  chantings  the  moon  from  tho 
sky; 
Who  can  raise  up  the  dead,  thongh  consumed  into  ashes, 

And  can  temper  at  pleasure  the  bowl  of  desire ; — 
What !  shall  I  bring  mine  arts  to  an  end  in  lamenting 

That  they  have  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  thee  P  " 


THE  END. 
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Letterpress.    4to.,  doth,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

The  New  Illustrated  Natural  History,    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood,  M.A.  With  500  Illustrations.  z,ooo  pages,  super-royal  8vo.,  doth, 
gilt  edges,  21s. 

A  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy.     Suitable  to  Incomes 

from  ;f  150  to  ;f  Z.500  a  Year.  Forming  a  Complete  Guide  to  Household  Man- 
agement. By  Dr.  WALSH.  With  Illustrations,  and  z6  pages  of  Coloured 
Plates  by  Kronheim.    Demy  8vo.,  doth,  15s. 

Common  Wayside  Flowers.    By  THOMAS  Miller.     With 

Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  beautifiUy  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund 
Evans.   4to.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  los.  6d. 

The  Book  of  African  Travel    By  W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON. 

With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations.  An  entirely  New  Book  by  this  Popular  Author, 
giving  an  interesting  Record  of  the  Journeys  of  all  the  Celebrated  Travellers  in 
Africa,  7s.  6d. 

Routledgis  Every  Boy^s  Annual  for  1875.     Edited  by 

Edmund  Routledge.  With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates.  Royal  8va, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Lord  Lyttofis  Dramas.    Lord  Lyttotis  Poems.    New  and 

Cheaper  Editions  of  the  above,  which  their  recent  purchase  of  all  Lord  Lytton't 
Works  enables  the  Publishers  to  issue,  55.  each. 


^mSTORY. 

THE   HISTORICAL  WORKS   OF  WILLIAM    H.   PRESCOTT. 

TAs  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

the  Calhglic,  of  Spain.  By  WiLLlAH  II.  Pblscott.  Embel- 
lished   with    Steel   engraved    FottiaJls.      3  vols.,    8vo,    cloth, 

Do,        Do.        3  vols.,  post  Svo,  cloth,  15s. 
Do,        Do.        I  vol.,  crown  Svo,  doth,  5s, 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico ;  with  a  Preliminary 
View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civilisation,  and  Life  of  the  Con- 
queror, Fernando  Cortca.  By  William  H.  Pbescott,  Em- 
bellished with  Portraits,  engraved  on  SteeL  3  vols.,  post  Svo, 
doth,  153. 

Do.        Do.        2  vols,  Svo,  doth,  price  aia. 

Do.        Do.         I  vol.,  crown  Svo,  clolh,  %s.  ' 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  ;  with  a  Preliminary 
View  of  tlie  Civilisation  of  the  Incas.     B7  William  U.  Pres- 
cotT,     With  Sleel  engraved  Portraits.      3  vols.,  Svo,  doth,  prine 

Do,        Do,        3  vols,  post  Svo,  doth,  IJs, 

Do,        Do,         r  vol.,  crovni  Svo,  doth,  ss. 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Phillip  the  Second,  King  of 
Spain,     By  WiLLlAM  H.  Pkescott.     With  beautiful  Sted  en- 
gra.ved  Poitndts,     3  vols.,  post  Svo,  doth,  15s. 

Do.        Do.        3  vols.,  demy  Svo,  doth,  price  £t  lis.  6d. 

Do.        Do.         I  vol.  (containing  vols.  I.  and  II.),  5s. 

Do.        Do,         I  voL  (containing  voL  IIL  and  Essays). 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.     Ry  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  D.D,    With  an  account  of  the  Emperor's  Lite 
after  his  abdication,  b^  William  H.  Phescott.     Wiik  Portrut*. 
3  vols.,  Svo,  doth,  pnce  ais. 

Do.        Do.        3  vols.,  post  Svo,  doth,  101. 

Do.        Do.         I  vol.,  crown  Svo,  dolh,  5*. 

Monstrelefs  Chronicles  of  England  and  France.    From 

the  Tent  of  Colonel  Joiines,  With  Notes,  and  opwards  of  100 
■Woodcuts  (uniform  with  Froissart),  a  vols.,  super-royal,  8vo, 
Roibui^he,  price  243. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     By  J.  LOTHROP 
MoTLEV,     In  3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  18s. 
Do.        Do,        New  Edition,  Complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo, 
doth,  gilt  edges,  6g. 

A  History  of  British  India,  from  the  Earliest  Period 

of  English  Intercourse  to  the  Present  Time-  By  Chakles  Mac- 
jTARLANa,  With  Additions  to  the  Year  1S5S  by  a  late  Editor  of 
the  Dtlhi  Gauttt.  IllusU3,ted  with  numerous  EDgravings,  Post 
Svo,,  price  5s., doth  gilt. 


HISTORY-^«^'m^. 

Froissarfs  Chronicles  of  England^  France,  and  Spain^ 

&c  New  Edition,  from  the  text  of  Colonel  Tohnes.  With  Notes, 
a  Life  of  the  Author,  an  Essay  on  his  Works,  and  a  Critidsm  on 
hb  History.  Embellished  with  I20  beautiful  Woodcuts,  illustra- 
thre  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  &c  2  vols.,  super-royal  8vo, 
Roxburghe,  price  25s. 

TAe  Fall  of  Rome,  and  tlie  Rise  of  New  Nationalities. 

Showing  the  Connection  between  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 
By  the  Key.  John  G.  Sheppard,  D.CL.  PostSvo,  price  7s.  6d.» 
cloth,  750  pages. 

Bancrofts  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  American  Continent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, in  1776.     7  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  Roxburghe,  15s. 

The  History  of  France,   from  the  Invasion  of  the 

Franks  under  Clovis  to  the  Present  Time.  Including  the  War  of 
1870-71.  By  Emile  de  Bonnbchose.  A  New  Edition.  Post 
Sto,  doth,  price  7s.  6d. 

History  of  France,  from  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 

Romans  to  the  Peace  of  1 856.   By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.    Price  is. 


READERS  AND  RECITERS. 

IS,  each.     (Postage  2d,) 

Routledgis  Readings  {Comic).    With  Portrait  of  Mr. 

J.  L.  Toole  as  Serjeant  Buzfiiz. 

Routledg^s  Readings  {Popular).  With  Portrait  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  M.  Bellew. 

Routledgis  Readings  {Dramatic).    With  Portrait  of 

Mr.  Phelps. 

The  Popular  Reciter :  120  Pieces.    Selected  by  J.  E. 

Carpenter,     is,  cloth  boards. 

The  Comic  Reciter:   120  Pieces.    Selected  by  J.  E. 

Carpenter,     is,  doth  boards. 

The  Sunday  School  Reciter :  73  Pieces.     Selected  by 

J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.  A.    4//.  cloth  limp ;  6d,  cloth  gilt 

The  Modern  Speaker  and  Reciter,     Including  Comic, 

Popular,  and  Dramatic  Readings.     Edited  by  Edmund  Rout- 
ledge.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3J.  6d, 

The  Standard  Reciter,  Containing  Comic  and  Popu- 
lar Recitations.  Edited  by  J.  £.  Carpenter.  Fcap.,  half-roan^ 
frice  ?r.  6d. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

RoutUdgis  Illustrated  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J,  G. 

Wood,  M.A.     With  more  Ihan  1,500  Illustrations  by  CoLemAN,  Wol», 
HAKGtsoN  Wbir,  Wood,  Zwecker,  and  olheis.    a  vols,,  suprr-royal,  clolht 
price  Za.  14s.    The  volumea  are  also  sold  separate^'i  vit: — Mammalia,  with 
600  llIustraliDiis,  iSa.;  Birds,  wltb  ««  [llustrations,  1B5.;  Reptiles,  Fishes, 
iDsects,  400  lUustratioiu,  183.;  half-calf,  35s. 

Routledge's  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  Man.  Being  an 
Account  of  the  Mannets  and  Ciuloms  or  the  Undviliied  Racei  of  Men.  B* 
ihB  Rbt,  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  T.L.S.  With  mora  ihim  600  Original,  lilustra^ 
tioaa  by  Zweckeb,  Danbv,  Anga3,  Handley,  and  others,  EnEravcd  by  th«i 
Brolhen  Dai^iei.  Vol,  I.,  Aftica,  iBs. :  Vol.  II,,  Austialio,  New  ZeaLind, 
Polynesia,  America.  Asia,  and  Andenl  Europe,  MS.  ■  TOl«,  »upe>wyal  Bvo.| 
cloth,  3BS. ;  half-calf,  50s. 

The  New  Illustrated  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G, 

Wood,  M.A.    With  600  lUiutrations  by  Wolf,  Zweckeb,  Cdlehan,  Ha»- 
V£i,  and  others,    Supei-rojal  Svo.,  clolh,  price  ^fi.  is. 

Att  Illustrated  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  With  500  lUnsttations  by  William  Harvey,  and  B  full-paee  Plates  bf 
WOLV  and  KaKrison  Weib.     Post  Bvo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

A  Popular  Natural  History.  Adapted  for  Young  Readers^ 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  700  Illiislnilioni  by  WoLf.  We:r,  &c  ^la., 
clclh,  gill  edges,  las.  6d, 

The  Boy's  Own  Natural  History.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Woor^ 

M.A.    With  400  Illustralioas.    3!.  6d.  cloth. 

Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J,  G. 
Wood.    Illuitraled  by  Harbison  Wbir.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Animal  Traits  and  Characteristics ;  or.  Sketches  and  Anec- 
dotes of  Animal  Life,  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With  lilusitations.  Fc^ 
8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  ed. 

Whites  Natural  History  of  Selhome.     A  New  Edition. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J,  G.  Wood,  and  llluslrated  with  above  300  IllustiatiM* 
by  W.  Harvby.    Finely  printed.    Fcap.  Bvo.,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

My  Feathered  Friends :  Being  Descriptions  and  Anecdotes 
of  various  Birds,    Bylhe  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.    Fcap.  Bvo.,  3s.  6d. 

Our  Domestic  Pets.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WoOD.  With  lUus- 
tittiions  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel,    Fcap.  8vo.,  3a.  6d. 

Dogs  and  tJteir  Ways.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Anecdotes 
compiled  from  Authentic  Sources.  By  the  Rer.  Charles  Williams.  WW 
Illaslraliani.^  Fcap.  Bvo.,  cloth,  3L  6d. 

Sagaci^  of  Animals.  With  60  Engravings  by  HarrISO: 
V/ta,    Soull  4to.,  3s.  M. 


NATURAL  raSTORY. 

The  Young  Naturalist.     By  Mrs,  LoUDON.     l6mo, 

doth,  niustrated,  is,  6d, 

The  Child's  First  Book  of  Natural  History.    By  Miss 

Bond.    With  lOO  Ulustxatioiis.    i6mo»  doth,  is.  6d. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Country.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood.  The  Fine  Edition,  with  Illustrations  by  Coleman, 
containing  150  of  the  ''Objects"  beautifully  printed  in  Colours. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  31. 6d!l 

Common  British  Beetles.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD, 

M.A.  The  Fine  Edition,  with  Woodcuts  and  Twelve  pages  of 
Plates,  fllnstrating  all  the  Varieties  of  Beetles,  beautifully  printed  in 
Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  gilt  edges,  price 

WestwoocPs  (Professor)  British  Butterflies  and  their 

Transfonnations.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  beautifully  Coloured 
by  hand.    Impoial  8vo,  doth,  I2x.  ^ 

British  Butterflies.    Figures  and  Descriptions  of  every 

Native  Species,  with  an  Account  of  Butterfly  Life.  The  Fine 
Edition,  with  71  Coloured  Figures  of  Butterflies,  all  of  exact  life- 
size,  and  67  Figures  of  Caterpillars,  Chrysalides,  &a  By  W.  S. 
Coleman.    Fcap.,  cloth  gilt,  price  y.  6d. 

The  Common  Moths  of  England.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 

Wood,  M.  A.  The  Fine  Edition,  with  12  Plates  printed  in  Colours, 
comprising  100  objects.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  y.  6d, 

The  Poultry  Book.     By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S. 

With  30  full-page  Illustrations  of  the  diflerent  Varieties,  drawn  from 
Life  by  Harrison  Weir,  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Leighton 
Brothers  ;  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Sto,  handsomely 
bound  in  doth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  2is, 

Pigeons.    By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.    With  27 

Coloured  Representations  of  the  different  Varieties,  drawn  from 
Life  by  Harrison  Wsir,  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Leighton 
Brothers,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Imperial  Svo,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  lor.  6d. 

British  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests.     By  the  Rev.  J.  C. 

Atkinson.  The  Fine  Edition,  with  original  Illustrations  by  W.  S. 
Coleman,  printed  in  Colours.     Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-Shore.    With  Hints 

for  the  Aquarium.  By  the  Rer.  J.  G.  Wood.  The  Fine  Edition, 
with  the  Illustrations  by  G.  B.  Sowerby,  beautifully  printed  in 
Colours.    Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  gilt  edges,  Jfi.  td. 
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Tke  Fresh-  Water  and  Salt-  Water  Aquarium.    By  the 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.     The  Fine  Edition,  with  ii  Coloured 
Plates,  containing  126  objects.     Cloth,  31.  W, 


The  Kitchen  and  Flower-Garden ;  or,  The  Culture  in 

the  open  ground  of  Roots,  Vegetables,  Herbs,  and  Fraits,  acd  of 
Bulbous,  Tuberous,  Fibrous,  Rooted,  and  Shrubby  Flowers,  By 
EtissNB  SsBA^TiAN  Deuwsk.  Fcsp,,  cloth,  ^t  edges,  price 
y.  (>d. 

Wild  Flowers :    How  to  See,  and   How  to  Gather 

them.  With  Remarks  on  the  Economical  and  Medicinal  Uses  of 
onr  Native  Plants,  By  Spencbr  Thomson,  M.D.  A  New 
Edition,  entirely  Revised,  with  171  Woodcuts,  aod  8  lai^  Coloured 
llluBtrationa  by  Noel  Humphbkys.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  gUt  edges, 
price  y.  dd. 

Haunts   of  the    Wild  Flowers :    Including  those  of 

Woods,  Hedges,  Fields,  Meadows,  River-sides,  Mountains,  Sea- 
shore, &c.  By  Anne  Pratt.  With  Coloured  Pktcs.  Fcap. 
8vo,  doth,  gilt  edges,  y.  6<1 

Our    Woodlands,   Heaths,  and  Hedges:    A   Popular 

Description  of  Trees,  Shrulis,  Wild  Fruits,  &c.,  with  Notices  of 
Iheir  Insect  Inhabitants.  By  W,  S.  CoLEMAN,  M.E.S.L.  The 
Fine  Edilion,  with  41  iliustiations  printed  in  Colour!  on  8  Plates. 
Fcap.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  31.  6^. 

British  Ferns  and  the  Allied  Plants :  Comprising  the 

Club-Mosses,  Fepperworts,  and  Horsetails.  By  Thouas  Moors, 
F.L.S.  With  10  Pages  oE  Coloured  Illiutnliom,  embracing  51 
subject*.     Qoth,  Jr. 

British  Ferns  and  their  Allies :  Comprising  the  Club- 

Mciises,  Pepperworts,  and  Horsetails.  By  Thomas  Moose.  The 
Fine  Edilion,  with  40  Illustiations  by  W,  S.  Coleman,  beautifully 
printed  in  Colours.     Fcap.  Svo,  dotb,  gilt  edges,  price  31.  &/. 

British  Mosses:   Comprising  a  General  Account  of 

Iheii  Strticlwe,  Fnictifiealion,  Arrangement,  and  Distribution.  By 
Robert  M.  Stakk,  F.R.S.E.  With  lo  pages  of  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, embracing  80  subjects.     Cloth,  51. 

The  Calendar  of  the  Months.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 
With  Coloured  Title  and  Frontispiece;  100  lUustntlons.  Cloth, 
eilt  edges,  y.  6d. 

Chattter  and  Cage   Birds.     Translated    from   Dr. 

BiCHSTEiN  by  W.  E.  Shpckard.  New  Edition,  Revised  by 
Grokcb  J.  Baenesbv.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  31,  6d, 


BOOKS   FOR    THE   COUNTRY. 

Price  !/•  Mch,    (Postage  id,)    Many  Illustrations  in  each  Volume^ 

and  bound  in  Picture  Boards. 

BOTANY- 

Our   Woodlands,  Heaths^  and  Hedges,     By  W.  S. 

Coleman.    40  Illustrations. 

British  Ferns.     By   THOMAS  MoORE,   F.L.S.      40 

Coloured  Illustrations. 

Flax  and  Hemp:  Their  Culture  and   Manipulation. 

By  Dblambr.    With  Plates. 

Price  2J.,  in  boards.    (Postage  3</.) 

Wild  Flowers.    Where  to  Find,  and  How  to  Know 

them.    By  Spencer  Thomson.    Illustrated. 

Haunts  of  the   Wild  Flowers.    By  Anne  Pratt. 

Illustrated. 

The  Fine  Edition,  superior  paper,  large  type,  with  Plates  in  Colours, 
fcap.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  31.  6d.     (Postage  4</.) 

British  Ferns  and  Allied  Plants.    By  MoORE. 
Wild  Flowers.    By  Spencer  Thomson. 

WHd  Flowers.    By  Anne  Pratt. 


THE  country- 

Price  IS.  each.    (Postage  2d.)\ 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A., 
Editor  of  "  Roudedge's  Illustrated  Natural  History." 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea- Shore.    With  Plates. 

The  Common  Objects  of  the  Country.    With  Plates. 

Common  British  Moths.     100  Illustrations. 

Aquarium.    Fresh  and  Salt  Water.    120  Illustrations. 

Common  British  Beetles.    With  lOO  Illustrations  by 
E.  Smith  and  T.  W.  Wood. 


British  Butterflies.     By  W.  S.  COLEMAN.    With  130 

Illustrations  of  Butterflies,  Caterpillars,  &c. 

Bird^  Eggs  and  Nests.    By  Rev.  F.  C.  ATKINSON. 

100  Illustrations  by  W.  S.  COLEMAN.    Boards, 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY, 

Price  U.  each,     (Foalage  aJ.) 

The  Homing  or  Carrier  Pigeon :  Its  History,  General 
Management,  and  Method  of  Training.     By  W.  B,  Tecbtusiib. 

Angling  and  Where  to  Go.     By  Blakey. 


Cage  and  Singing  Birds.    By  H.  G.  Adams. 

Price  21,  in  boards.     (Postage  31/.) 
Our  Native  Song  Birds,  Warblers  and  Canaries.    Their 
Management,    Habits,   Breeding,  and  Training.     B/  GbORGB  J. 


FABMINQ- 

Piice  II.  each.     (Postage  zdL) 

Pigeons,  and  Rabbits,  in   their  Wi!d,  Domestic,  and 

Captive  State.     By  Delaubr.     With  Illustrations  by  Wbib. 

The  Sheep:  Domestic  Breeds,  and  their  Treatment, 
By  W.  C.  L.  Ma&tih.     niiatralions  by  Harvey. 

T/ie  Pig:  How  to  Choose,  Breed,  Rear,  Keep,  and 
Cure.     By  Maktin  and  Sidney.     New  Edition,  1872. 

The  Poultry  Yard,  comprising  the  Management  ot 
Fowls  [or  Exhibition.  By  E.  Watts.  Illuttrated  by  JIakuson 
WKru. 

Tfte  Horse.    By  CECIL.     Illustrated  by  Wells. 

Life  of  a  Nag  Horse.  Fcap.  8vo,  boards.  ByJ.TAYLOR. 

Comprising  Breaking  and  Training  Horses,  &c. 

Bees !  Their  Habits,  Management,  and  Treatment  Sk, 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 

Stnail  Farms  of  Less  than  Fifty  Acres,  and  How  they 

Ought  to  be  Mnnagei     By  M,  Doyle. 
The  Farmer's  Manual  of  Live  Stock.     By  M.  DovLE. 

Price  ir.  6d.  each.     (Postage  2J.) 
■Prof  table  Farming.     By  Mechi,     Supplement! 
^~    "  How  to  Farm  Profitably."  A^^^^— 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 
Price  ij;  each.    (Postage  2ii) 

Cattlt :  Their  Various  Breeds,  Management,  and  Dis* 

eataau  Also  the  Dairy  and  the  Cattle  Plague.  By  W.  C  L.  Martih. 
Revised  by  W.  and  H.  Raynbird. 

Dcip :  Their  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Edward  Mayhbw,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.    With  Blustrations. 

Scientific  Farming  Made  Easy.    By  T.  C.  Fletcher, 

Analytical  Chemist    Fcap.  Sva 

Agficultural  Chemistry.    By  SiBSON. 

Price  2r.  in  bovds.    (Postage  yi.) 

Horse  Taming,   Horsemanship^  and  Hunting.      By 

Rarby  and  Sidney. 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres. 

The  Rat.    With  Anecdotes.    By  Uncle  James. 

Walton  and  Cotton* s  Angler.  Edited  by  *'Ephemera." 
With  lUnstnitions. 


QARDEmNQ- 

Price  IS.  each.    (Postage  2d,) 

Window  Gardening  for  Town  and  Country.    Compiled 
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Sets  of  Lord  Lytton's  Novels,  22  vols, 

.,  fcap. 

8vo, 

doth,  £^ 

15^   ', 

boards,  £2  4^. 

. 

LIBRARY    EDITION. 

Sets  of  Lord  Lytton's  Novels,  22  voK,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  £4  los. 

II  vols.i  half  roan,  £4  y. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette,  5^. 


LORD  LYTTON'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

The  Lady  of  Lyons.  I   Richelieu. 

Money.  I   The  Duchess  de  la  Vallierk. 

Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette,  5^. 
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In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


